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H,E Hi^ory of Commerce, by Mr. Anderfon, being out of 
print, it was propofed to give 9. correfted edition of that excel- 
lent .’^orkj^^ajjd'to render it complete by a continuation to the prc;;^ 
fent period. The propofal met with the moft flattering encourage- 
ment, and by the exertion of great labour, and the application of 

great expence, we have at length brought it to a conclufion, as we 

%» 

truft, to the honour of the Logographic Press*. 


Mr. Walter cannot here omit fuggefting to the Public a few obfervations on his- improved 
mode of printing logographic ally. 

In all projefts for the general benefit, the individual, who conceives that the trade in which he is ^ 
engaged diminifhes in its emoluments from any improvement which another may produce in it, is 
too much difpofed to become its enemy ; and, perhaps, the intereft of individuals never exerted itfclf 
with more inveteracy than has been experienced by Mr. Walter many concerned in the trade 
into which he had entered. tV 

The invention which he brought forward, promifed to be of c(Ie|iial fervicc to the Public, by ex- 
pediting the procefs and leffcning the cxpcncc of printing: Dr. Fr ANKLiwVanftioncd it with his 
approbation, ai^ Sir Joseph Banks encouraged hin,i with the moft decided and animated opinion 
of^the gieat ^vantages which would arife to Literature from the LoGoefu aphic JPress ; never- 
th^fs, I®r. Walter was left to ftruggle with the intereft of fome, and the prejrfdice of others, and 
though he was^honoured by the protedion of fcvcral perfons of high rank, it happened in his predi- 
cament, as.it generally happens in predicaments of a fimilar nature, that his foes were more adivc than 
his friends, and he ftill continued to ftruggle with every difBcufty that could aiifc^from a very determi- 
ned oppofitionto, and the moft illiberal mifreprefentations of'^ie Logographic,In{^ovem£nt. 

Mr. Walter, however, has at length triumphed over ihc^lfehood and malignity of his oppo- 
nents ; Logog raphic Printing, after having produced fijch ^Work as^is, which he now^ pre- 
fents to tlic Public, with many excellent publications that he%as al^^arf^ntcdf can no longer be 
confidtMcd as an idle fpeculation : on the contrary, ii is proved tt be / pradical improvement, that 
promifes, under a due encouragement, to produce a great nationr.l tSetiefir.'^^To advance it to the 
perfedion of which it is capable, Mr. Walter engages to employ, his utnioft exertions, and he 
takes the liberty of exprefling his confidence, that he ftiall not bc /^U?j^.ointed in the enjoyment of 
that public favour which now promifes to reward his labours. • 
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The form of the Work was already before us; — th^ firil edition of 
it had been fo much approved, that it would have ah'gued no fmall 
degree of prefumption if we had deviated from it: on the contrary, 
we have adhered clofely to the apparent intention of the origirfal 
Author, and, except in the article of expreflion, to ^hich he feems 
to have paid too little regard, we have endeavoured to adopt and 
arrange our materials as he liimfelf would have done, had he lived to 
have brought his hiilory down to the time in which w<^jconclude it. 

The period which has been the objc<9: of our labours, is among the 
inoft intcrelHng and important that can be found in the annals of the 
Britiili Empire ; and large as the volume is which we have filled in 
the relation, it will, we fear, be condemned rather for the compref- 
fion than the fuperabundance of its contents. To have brought every 
xommercial arrangement into detail, every commercial event into nar- 
ration, and eyery commercial fubjeft into difcullion, would have been 
to write a librafy inllead of a volume. The excellent treatifes on com- 
merce which haye been written by Mr. Chalmers, as well as others 
that manifelf in what manner the leifure hours of Lord I^effield 
are employed, evidently prove, that dif[in£t commerciar fubje£Js, 
when treated at large, will occupy conliderable volumes. ’ Some ar- 
ticles, howevei', we have ventured to amplify, while others receive 
nothing more than a baj-<?/ ftatement, and many are comprefled into 
partial relation. rhakpig fuch an arrangement, we have afted to 
the heft of our^ovvajh-rirgment, aided by the opinions of thofe who 
were well qualified decide upon our doubts, and in conformity to 
the engagements we^rad made with the Public. 
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• The hiftorian of times long paft, finds his materials in the records 
of them ; and ‘when they are delivered to his poiTeffion, or are ob- 
tained by his refearch, he may retire to his bower, and purfue his 
labours beneath the fhade; the work will then depend on himfelf 
alone : but he^ whofe fate it is to relate the events of the day in 
which he li^, muil: write in the buftle of it. Much of his infor- 
mation muft refult from his enquiries among the living world ; and, 
to the toil ojliolicitation, he has to add the doubts which interelh, 
prejudice and indolence may caft upon the very intelligence which 
yields to his perfeverance. 

In a work of this nature, that fpecies of information is eflentially 
r\pceirary, wliich it is not in the power of a writer to command, or 
money to purchafe. Private individuals are not always to be found 
with a difpofition to employ that time, which is devoted to bufinefs ' 
or relaxation, in aiding a literary work, however ufeful to the world ; 
and the cautious, though, perhaps, wife policy of public office, will 
frequently refufe to open thofe channels of communication, which 
flow frony^o other fource. We do not, however, offer thefe obfer- 
vklion's from the impulfe of difcontent, but as they are founded in 

fa(9:. We have only flood in that predicament, in which any writer 

) 

of a fimilar work muft inevitably ftand; ^^and we arc ’confcpns that 
the defeds which may be difcovered in tl-wiT^llowing pages, as far as 
they depend upon labour and affiduity, c^^ild r^tJfliiave found a re- 
medy in the exertions of other men. 


After 
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After all, we do not hefitate to prefent this volume to our country 
as containing a mafs of ufeful information on trade and commerce ; 
and we' are difpofed to flatter ourfelves, that it will not be found to 
difappoint reafonable expectation. That part of the hiltory whicjh is 
written by Mr. Anderfon, has defervedly acquired a plhce in the firft 
rank of ufeful Britifli Authors ; and we truft, that the ^stjume^which 
is now added to it, will not dlfgrace the work it is intended to com- 
plete. 


THE EDITORS. 
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T O 

rilE rig/it honourable V.'ILLIAM PITT, 

FIRST I, O R D O F T H E F R E A S U R Y, 

A 5/ C'H A N C E L L O R O F T H E Is X C H E CLE' E K, 


S I R, 

T T is not in tlie dedication of this work that you arc to look for 
praife, but in the pages of it that record thofe commercial ar- 
rangements which are the offspring of your adminillration. — Theic 
volmne.s, I flatter myfclf, will be found to deferve your protcclion, 
as they contain the Commercial Hifloiy .of your Country, and will not 
cliflionour your name. This work is now prefented 4p* the public 
in an enlarged form, at a period when you are furniflung it with a 
mats of new and important materials, in thofe modifications v/ith 
which you, are improving the Britifli Commerce. 


You were called, Sir, to direft the affairs of Great Britain, at a 
lime when a dellru61ive war had leffened its dominions,^ exhauUed its 
wealth, and diminilhed its profperitv. Ttyemedy thelrvil^ of that 
war, whofe progrefs you oppofed, you hr^i^c employed the whole 
force, and the moll uninterrupted exertions\of your talents, imdcr- 
ilanding, and integrity ; and. the nation at large lejokcs on bcholdiiy:; 
the plcafmg profpedt of your labours being crowned with fuccefs : — • 
that fuccefs, it will be the exulting ollice of this work to perpetuate. , 


I V c 
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Were I difpofed to enter upon that career of applAufe which yoUr 
extraordinary character would jullify, I miglit fay, that at an-age 
.whcn^ in general, men only begin to think, you entered upon the 
government of this country, the moft.difficult of all others to govern, 
opprelfed as it was by a complication of difficulties which i^ had 
never before known; and your fuccefs has been as furprizing, as 
the abilities that have produced it. 

.The funded interclf, from the load with which it was incumbcrecl, 
■reduced to little more than one half its original value, 'has, by youi 
well concerted plans, been advanced beyond the moll finguine cx- 
peftation. 

The benefit which muff accrue from the commercial treaties late- 
ly concluded, is the criterion, that fhews the Statefman in the 
faireff light, and will hand down your name to the lateff poflerity. 

As the mature wifdom of your illuffrious father, by conducting a 
war, raifed Great Britain to a pinnacle of profperity it had never 
before attained,— the premature undcrihnding of his fon, when 
that country is involved in diflrefs and embarraffment, by purfuing, 
extending, and confirming the advantages of peace, promifes to rc- 
llore it to its priffine glory. 

I am, Sir, 

With the greateff refpeCt, 

* 

, .^oiir moff faithful, obliged, 

And devoted humble fervant, 


THE EDITOR. 
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WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1763. 


W HATEVER things may be fakl to be ufeful and excellent, either 
in nature or in art ; whether for fenfual or for intelleflual gratifica- 
tions ; for the cafe, convenience, or elegance of life ; which fome parts of 
our earth aftord, and other parts want, may be truly affirmed to be princi- 
pally communicated by Commerce, either primarily or mediately. 

• 

To the inflrumcntahty of Commerce alone, the Britannic Empire is, moft 
yfculiarly, indebted for its opulence and grandeur; it? improvements in 
/frts and l^iowlcdgc ; and, in general, for the great bulk of ifs folid com- 
forts and c'onvcniencies. 

May it not therefore well merit our particukir enquiry, h\v, *qpd from • 
what caufes and inftruments ; at what periods of •time, and from what va- 
rious and refpcflive places, or countries, fuch incftimable benefits have ac- 
crued to mankind : more cfpecially, if, at the fame time, fuch enquiry, * In 
our enfuing wmik, lhall be found to convey very many profitable notices and 
inftrufllons in commercial points, as well as in other interefting concerns 
therewith conneded. 

b 2 Yet,* 
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Ycf, although^ it be unlverfally admitted, that Chronofogy is the very 
foul of Hifiory, a Chronological a?nl General Hijlory of Commerce is, to this (,b'‘y’ 
quite an untrodden path, as comprehending therein the difeoverics, inven- 
tions^ and improvements, in navigation, colonization, manufaftures, agri- 
culture, and tlicir relative arts and branches. 

♦- 

\ 

So comprehenfive and laborious an undertaking, therefore, it is to be hoped, 
cannot fall to meet with a favourable reception from both the landed and 
trading intcrefts of Britain and Ireland, to and for whom tb^’enfulng work' 
is moft principally adapted ; fo much the rather, as there is not extant, in 
any language, a work of fuch an extenfive and complicated contexture. 

Claude Bartholomew Morifot’s T^atin treatife, in folio, printed at Dijon, 
in the year 1643, entitled, Orbis Maritimus, is indeed fufficiently methodi- 
cal, but does not, by any means, fully come up even to its title-page alone, 
though fo much Ihort of our much moi'e extenfive plan. *'■ 

Our learned countryman, John Evelyn, Efq. publlflied in fhe year 167^, 
a fmall Offlavo treatife, entitled, Navigation and Commerce, their Original, 
Progrefs, &c. tending to illuflrate, rather in the manner of an harangue, 
than of hiftory, that within the 1 aft fcveii hundred years, commerce and 
navigation have been greatly advanced; but fo concife and unclironologlcal 
an eflay coufd^ ‘by no means, anfwer the expectations of the incjuifitive, nor 
(Jould it be of any, even the leaf; ufc whatever, to our undertaking. 

« 

' Mr. iRicard’s Traite General du Commerce, could afford no material lights 
into our Ifflorico-thronological province, any more than mof of tl^c numei;- 
ous traits of our own countrymen on merely praibical points, relatifve to par- 
ticular branches of commerce.. 

• 

Monfe'ur Jluct, Bifhop c*»,f Avranches, during the ihinifry of the great 
Colbert in France, publl/hed, and dedicated to him, bis fmall oilavo treatife, 
entitled, Flifoire du Commence & de la Navigation dcs Anciens ; /. e. An Hif- 
tory of the Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, but in fo unmethodi- 
cal a manner, as to have paid no fort of regard either to chronology or cof- 
mograpby : it lias therefore fupplied us with very few materials for our main 
purpole. 


Bcfidc 
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. Bcficle Tucli as may be tcrined general works, we have carefully gone over 

alinoft luiinbcrlefs trads on particular parts or branches of our complex fub- 
; fuch, for inftance, as Joaiinis Angelil a Werdeahagen de Kebulpublicis 
l,{aa(eatlcis Tra£tatus ; i. e. A Treatife, or Iliftory of the Republics of the 
Ikns-towns, in two volumes, in folio, firft j)ublilhed almoft two hundred 
year’s ago : which work, thougli, in general, but a vague and ill-dlgefl-ed 
performance, has, ncvcrthe]efs, been of confidcralile ufe to us in the hiifori- 
cal part of theyance famous Hanfeatic Confederacy. 

Mofl of the Frencli writers on commerce, ever fnee Colbert’s minilfry, 
liavebcen lavifli, even to confderable exaggeration, on the advantages accrU.- 
ing to other nations from their commerce; lomc, purely from ignorance, 
others, for no other purpofebutto excite the zeal and emulation of their own 
countrymen ; little, therefore, could be depended on from fuch kind of 

writers. 

• • 

Ncvcrthelcfs, out of the vaft number of trails on particular branches of 
toth fpeculatTve and praftical commerce, we could not fail to be here and 
th ere fup})ric‘d with many important materials. Comprehenhve, however, 
as our undertaking is, it is but juftlce, in this place to remark, that its prin- 
cipal fcope has a more efpecial and immediate regard to the Commercial Ilif- 
tory of the Britilh Empire, agreeable to our title-page : and, perhaps, we 
may fafely add, that, as a full and complete' one of any other'nation is not 
hcrclu to be expefted^ fo neither is it at all prafticable, with refpeft to moft 
of the nations In Chriflcndom. We have, however, indefatlgably laboured 
to accumulate, digeft, and exhibit fo many materials for that end, as may 
gjve a general and lufficiently comprthcnlive idea thereof, more efpecially 
^lul araji^ relpcfiing thofe nations with whom our own country has had 
the mod; ancient and intimate corrcfpondence ; as our copious alphabetical 
and chronological Index will abundantly tertlfv;, under the general heads or 
articles of France,’ Holland, Spain, Portugal^ Genoa, VeiKjj'e, *Qenmark>* 
Sweden, Hans-towns, Flanders, &c. 

Intelligent perfons generally know, that the dates, and other circumffan- 
ces of many occurrences of ekler times, are varloufly related by did'erent 
authors ; and wc may juftly add, that after alt poffible endeavours for avoid- 
ing of miftakes, (fuch is human frailty) authors, even of good account, are 

nof 
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not always exempted tlicrefrom ; thus, for inftance, fays good Mr. Fuller^, 
in his Hlfory of the Holy War, “ Tyrius, writing of the Holy War, and 
‘‘ of Godfrey of Bouillon, calls Bouillon a town of Champaigne, on the Fng- 
“ lifli^fea ; as if” fays he, “ any part of Champaigne was on the Engllfh fea, 
“ and thus,” continues Fuller, “ Canterbury is put for Cambridge, not 
“ only in Sebafllan Munfter’s Cofmography, but alfo in our printed Statute- 
“ book, of the twelfth year of King Richard II.” 

We fhall here alfo fubjoln, from our own obfervation, a few inftanccs of 
very Important mifakes in the fo called fcieuce of political arithmetic, fo 
nearly connefled with our general fubje<fl:. 

Thomas Campanella, in the twenty-fourth chapter of his Difeourfe on 
the Spanifh Monarchy, afl'erted, about two hundred years ago, “■ That the 
“ kingdom of France contained one hundred and fifty millions of people.” 
A number undoubtedly greater than all Cliriftendom at this day coflVains. — 
And, although, fince Campanella wrote, France has acquired very large ad* 
ditions of territory, yet, even at this day, the mofl languine*'do not makp 
her prefent number of people to exceed twenty millions ; others, particu- 
larly the modern French author of Los Interets dc la France Mal-entendus, &c. 
but feventeen millions of people. 

More furpriling ftill is the complicated miflake of our own moft famous, 
learned, and, in other refpefls, moD: judicious antiquaifian. Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, as being on a fubjeifl too of which one would have imagined him a per- 
fe£l mailer > — ’Tis in a very curious and learned Efiay, on the Manner and 
Means how tlie Kmgs of England liavc, from Time to Time, fupported ayd. 
repaired tlieif Ellates : but although it was written in the ycrar i6(?"9, it was'- 
not publiflied till the year 1651, after the deatli of tlie author, by tljc once 
notc>! Mr. James Howell, together with his other poflliumous eflays, in a 
fmall o6^a'vo ^><^0100, entitled, Cottoni Poflhuma ; whe'rcin, p. 200, itisaf- 
ferted, “ That London, wLicli is not a twenty-fourth part of the kingdom 
“ of England, in people, had in it found above eight lumdred thoul'and louls, 
“ ‘by a late enquiry, by order of the late Queen.” In which aflertion are 
three confidcrable mihakes : For, firft, as far as any where appears, there 
never was any fuch enquiry dirc£led by Queen Elizabeth or, if any fuch was 
made, it is not in any public hiftory of that reign. Secondly, London, with 

all 
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nil its then ful:?urhs, and including Weftininlrer, did not then probably 
contain two hundred and fifty thoufand fouls : and tlic accurate and mod ju- 
dicious Italian author, Giovnanni Botcro, who wrote about twenty years be- 
fore that time. Of the Caufes of the Magnificence and Greatnefs ot Cities, 
docs not admit London to contain above one hundred and fixty thoufand fouls. 
(Sti* vol. ii. of oyr work, under the year 1590.) And it is at leaf: doubtful, 
whether, even in our prefent age, with all the great additions to its i^iburbs, 
it contains quite fo many as eight hundred tlioufand fouls, witlfin all the 
bounds* of the' weekly mortality-bills. Thirdly, all England did Uidt, in 
1609, contain quite fix millions of fouls, though probably very near that 
number ; whereas, by his computatiou, it fhould have contained nineteen' 
millions two hundred thoufand fouls. 


Thus alfo, the faid James Howell, who was clerk of the privy-council of 
King Charles I. in a thin folio work of his own, entitled, Londinopolls, af- 
ferts, That in the year 1936, that King, fending to the lord mayor of 
“ London, to know the whole number of Roman Catholics In that city, 
“ took thereby occafion to make a cenfus of its people, which were above 
“ feven hundred thoufand, within the bars.” Thefe great ftaifcomputatlons 
are the more furprifing, as the above-named fmall work of Botcro’s wao' 
tranflated and publifhed in Englifh, by a gentleman of Lincoln’s-lnn, in the 
year 1606, and that Botcro’s works have, even to the prefent time, a great 
reputation. The judicious and accurate Captain Gi-ant, has, however, long 
fincc, very jufily fet |t.hls matter right ; for, in his Obfervations on the Bills 
of Mortality of London, for the Year 1631, he makes the number of fouls 
ill the fcvcral wards and liberties, taken by fpecial command of» the privy- 
council, to have amounted in all but to one hundred and thirty thoufand, 
^^ficl* minibcr was undoubtedly very near the truth ; more efpeiu'alJy, as tlie 
late Mr. ^nart, of the town-clerk’s office, did, in the year 1741, print a 
catalogue of all the lioufcs within the city, including therein all its privileged 
parts, for the ufc of-thc court of aldermen ; wl^ich he therelijJs^ecfares, that 
aftci his greatefi: care, he could carry no higher than twenty-one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty-nine houfes, great and fmall. Now, if this number be 
multiplied by fix, for each houfe, it will make the total within the bars* of 
the city to be one hundred and twenty-nine thoufa||ld eight hundred and 
ninety-four fouls : if by fix and a half, it wHl be one hundred and forrv 
thoufand feven hundred and eighteen; and if by feven, it will make one 

+ iiundK;d* 
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livijulicil anil n fty-one thoufniul five hundred and forty-three fouls. Every 
one is at lihci ty to elude which of thofc multipliers they moH: approve pf ; 
/liougli fonie con jeifluiT, that feven perfons, on an average, to each houfe, io 
inthcr too high, couiidcring the prefent ftate of the city. 

liy thefe few remarks, tlic Author is far from cxpe£l:ing, or even defiiting, 
any greater indulgence, than what all candid and intelligent Readers v.ill 
naturally allow to ait undertaking of this kind, compounded of fo grca.t a 
nimilier of disjuncl, and not fcldom heterogeneous parts, — colle<£lcd out of fo 
valt a number of difierent, dilfant, and feme very dark and remote ages, — 
of various countries, abilities, binlcSj. and }>rcjiofl'clIlons, — from vn^rious ma- 
liurcripts alio, — and from an almolf oidlcls number of Iniallci' traAs and 
jiamjdilcts, trom the reign ot Queen Elizabeth downward, and lomc even 
further back : in the eollefling, extracting, and mcthodiliiig whereof, all 
poflihle care and exaitncls has been endeavoured ; althougli, for the realoir> 
•above-mcntiniicd, it can by no means be expefted, that either the djt^ion or 
the pcjiods lliouIJ always run lb uniformly even or fmooth as might otlier- 
wife be expefred ; more clpecially, as, for the fake of ftrlbtly atlliering to the 
molt indifpenlablc rule' of a chronological fuccellion, matters of a \ ery he- 
terogeneous nature do often mutually fuccccd each other. 

It would have been almoft endlefs, ns well as very tirefotne and fuperflu- 
OUG, to hava made quotations for every minute point to which our work is 
more or lets itKfebted. Yet, with refpeft to fuch as are rare, and therefore 
now confined to the private collections of a few curious perfon::, we have 
generally been carreful to quote them, and luch alfo ns are or may be though?: 
to be of doubtful credit. And, on the other hand, wit'i relpeff to tlic fia- 
tutes of the ;'calm, and alio to the truly invalirahle treafure of our rc, cords, 
publiflicd in twenty folio volumes, commonly knov/n by the nan!c of Ry-'' 
mcr’s Foedera, to which our undertaking is fo much indebted, we have been 
very careful to quote the rffpcctivc reign, and the flatutc, volume, year, 
andpagfof flic latter, as their authority, beyond dou!)t, authenticates the 
many numerous points cxtrafled from them. 

To the hill named grand colleclion of records, we arc indebted more efpe- 
cially for a very great, number of royal grants, patents, and licences, — for 
new inventions and pixfiecfs, — for the ancient falarics of offices, — for the 
ijaily pny of artificers, luidiers, tailors, and labourers, more or lels, for near 

level! 
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feven liuntlred yc^rs paft, — for many important negotiations with foreign na- 
tions; alfo, for the confirmation of feveral fa(£ts, which, before their publi- 
cation therein, flood on the foie credit of common hiftorians ; as well as 
for the rcilification of various miflakes in other lels authentic memoirs. 

With refpeft tq the particular commerce of our own nation, we have, in 
this work, taken peculiar and efpecial cognizance thereof; although, in re- 
gard to the duties and cuftoms legally Impofed on merchandlfe, wltli which 
.every trader is prefumed to be perfe<illy acquainted, little or no notice^ias, 
for that reafon, been generally taken, unlefs Interwoven with fome other 
important matter, or for fome other fpeclal reafon. 

We are alfo not a little indebted to the many printed collefllons of trea- 
ties of peace and commerce with different nations, and, particularly, to that 
publlfhed in the year 1732, in four odfavo volumes. 

m * 

We are likewife debtors to good Bifhop Fleetwood’s Chronlcon Preclofuni, 
for a great nunaber of articles, concerning the various rates or prices of corn, 
cJttle, and other provifions and necefl'aries, for fevcral centuries part ; which 
he had painfully colleded from our old hiilorians, &c. and publilhed in oc- 
tavo, in 1707. 

From all which confiderations, it is eafy to conceive the labour required; 
Firfl, In collecting and examining fo vaft a number of treatifes! Secondly, 
In making extracts therefrom. Thirdly, In digefting and mediodifing fuch 
cxtrafls. And, fourthly, In making the neceflary hlftorlcal and oritical re- 
marks and illuftrations, wherever found to be abfolutely requlfite. So that 
tl^i# w«rk may, in a great degree, be laid to be not only an hiflorical and 
Chronological, but, likewife, a lyftematlcal and political Survey of Commerce. 

With refped to the.very numerous and fmaller grafts and parAphlets here- 
in made ufe of, which alfo have been generally quoted in points of great 
importance, our Author had long lince forted them, and had bound them 
up into many volumes, of various lizes, exadly according to tlielr partlcular 
fubjedts; many of which being curious, and long ago out of print, were bv 
him intended for a fmall beginning to a Mercantile LibWry, when properly 
authorifed, for the ufe and honour of the citizens of the iirfl; commercial cifv 
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in ChnAencIom ; being of opinion, that it would not a little redound to the 
glory nnd credit of our augufl metropolis, to let on foot fo lingularly ufeful, 

. as well as magnificent a purpofe. - 

As, in the framing of our work, there has been found a fuperfluity of 
, matter in fcvcral points; which redundancies we have, therefore, retrcnihed ; 
fo, on the contrary, in fome few other points, there may poflibly bo found 
a fmall deficiency, though, generally, in matters of little importance: Inch 
deficiencies are principally owing to tlic igtioranco and negligence 'of elder, 
times, when commerce was little attended to ; and partly, alfo, to what 
. may juflly be termed an unaccountably flupid contempt of Commercial Hif- 
tory, teftified even by fome nations, who, neverthelcls, may be juflly laid 
to be indebted to commerce alone, not only for their prefent wealth, but, 
likcwife, for their very exiflence, as a dillinft and independent people. A 
flagrant inflancc hereof avc find, in one Captain Stevens’s Englilh tranflation 
of a Portuguefe work, in three volumes oftavo, Intitlcd, Portugu*efe-Afia ; 
in the third 'volume whereof, cap. vi. lie makes the Portuguefe hifloriaii of 
that nation’s conqueft in Eafl India, to affirm, “ that trade jjs a luhjctSl un- 
“ becoming a grave liillory !” ' 

Commerce is naturally In perpetual flufluation : than fpeclas fugio, the 
motto on fome fun dials, alluding to time, may not inaptly he applied to 
it : which 'copfideratlon may ferve for a caution to the readers of the older 
authors on commerce, and on fuhjcfls nearly connefled with it, wlierein 
may be found fundry pofitions, formcrlj'- thought to be fo wcM grounded as 
to be dogmatic'ally delivered as axioms ; fome of wliieli, nevcrthelcE, have, 
in length of timp, been found liable to juft exception, and others of them 
have lince proved to be abfolutcly falE. 

Thus, for inflance, the once famous Sir William Petty, in his t'rcatife of 
/Political AiThmetic, fiifl: I'ublilhcd in the year 1676, -in making a conipari- 
foiv between tlie maritime flrengtli of England and that of France, lays down 
the following pofition, by way of axiom, viz. That p'rance, by rcafon of 
Natural and perpetual impediments, can never arrive at naval greatiu fs. 
Nccd we to fay, that dear bought experience lias fince tfi'edually explo- 
ded that pofition ? ' The like may be faid of fome others of a fimilar kind, 
depending much more on the fupinenefs of fome nations, and on tiic more 

intenfc 
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iwtenfc nj.])!icaflon of others, than on any fiich fancied natural and perpe- 
tual* impedimtnts. 

Kven the great Pcnfionaiy of Holland, Mr. De Witt, in his otherwile ju- 
dioious treatife, entitled, The Interefl of Plolland, has laid down a very ex- 
ceptionable pofitio^i, by way of general axiom too, that commerce cannotprof- 
per in great arbitrary governments; for, altliough it be very certain, that 
moft arlntrary governments are obftrinfliv'e of the freedom ot commerce, ^ct 
it by no means follows, that they are all fo, and at all times, without^ any 
exception. France, we know, is undoubtedly a great arbitrary government ; 
yet, by dint of excefxve application, fnorc efpecially cvci- fince Colbert’s 
minifry, attended with fteady counfcls in her commercial purfuits, Ihe at 
length arrived to a great and extenfive degree of commerce to all parts of 
the world, till our war with that nation, in 1756, began to interrupt it, 
which, doubtlefs, will very foon be retrieved, and again firmly fupported : 
Ihc is noW, moreover, and has long been, pofl’efled of many very great and rich 
manufactures ; — has fill many lucrative foreign plantations and factories, and 
\^111, queftionl^fs, very foon alfo regain her late numerous mercantile fiiipping, 
as well as her late very confiderable navy royal : France, therefore, muff 
be allowed to have, in our days, been extremely profperous in commerce, 
anclT to have had a very large (hare of naval greatnefs ; and, even her dcfpotic 
government, whilfl flie perfifls in ftcady counfels, frequently affords her, 
and all other arbitrary governments, confiderable advantages over*the flower 
and lefs fccrct deliberations of free governments : whilft (by way of evident 
contraft) a certain eminent free-ftate feems, at prelent, through the preva- 
lency of faction, &c. to undergo a vifiblc declenlion, in the before-named. 
.iv.1pi.Cls ! 

• 

That able and experienced mercantile Author, Sir Jofiah Child, fell into 
a like dogmatical error in faying, That the Ffcnch were not much to be 
‘‘ feared on account of planting of foreign colonies,” merely blcaurc^ln his 
lime tliat was partly the cafe. Yet we have iinco had the moft intcrefting 
clemonftratlun of the dlrcTt contrary! What improvements have they not 
made in the lugar colonics ? So far, as to have fome years lince driven us out 
of our former great re-exportation of fiigars; befides the/immenfe iucreafe of 
tlicir melafles, rum, ginger, coftcc, indigo, drugs, gums,- &c. from their laid 
ifles, and at Cayenne, Bourbon, Senegal, &c. Vain therefore arc all fuch 

dogmatical 
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dormant, will be (hewn to have employed the pens of fome of the ableft Auy 
thors of the laft century on cither fide, befides others of a lefler rank. 13 ut 
our Author efteems it a felicity, that a learned and judicious fummary of 
that nowobfolete fubjecSl, was publilhed by ^r. 3 ^hiiip Medows, in the year 
1689, which, in his preface, he affirms to be the identical ellay, which by 
the command of King Charles II. he prepared for, and prefented to 'that 
Prince. And as that very curious treatife is long fince out of print, and con- 
fift<^of but fifty-fix fmall quarto pages, we imagined it would be an accept- 
able enteptainment to reprint it verbatim; more cfpecially as it comprehends 
fundry other carious hiftorical memoirs relative to our general plan ; and is 
indeed, when impartially confidered,* fo fatisfa(5l6ry, as probably never more 
to revive fo invidious a fubjecfl. 

The enfuing work confiHs of four capiul parts, viaE, 

Firft, Of a large Introdu£lion, exhibiting a comprehensive view of thtf primi- 
mitlve origin of commerce in the: world ; — of its progrefs,—- and of its mo- 
dern ftate and condition in the leveral nations of Chriftendbrfii, — and more 
diffufely of that of the Britifh empire;-: — of the very great importance of 
our colonies; — of our in^nufaflures ; — of the variations in the weight,, 
value, and ftandard of our coins, from the Norman conqueft downward ; — . 
and laftly, a fuecilift critical furvey of the geographical, commercial, and 
n:a\|ticall^Owih% of the Ancients. To which IntroduiSlion is annexed 
its; l^opei: alphabetical Index. 

Secondly, The main body of our work commences with a fucclndf hiflorical 
and chronological feries of memoirs, from the earlicft accounts down to 
the. final overthrow of the weflern Roman empire, near the clofe of the 
fifth century, — relative to the firft difcoveries and improvements of the 
Ancients, in agriculture, domeftic and manual arts for the convenience 
of life,*^ as well as in coi:^merce and navigation; — of ancient migrations 
and tranfplantations ; — of the origin and revolutions of ancient commercial 
nations and cities : and occafionally of the dates or times of the flourilhing 
*of certain eminent perfons in various ages. 

Thirdly, From the commencement of the fixth century, the great bulk of 
our work is divided into diflindl centuries, to each of which is briefly pre- 
fixed 
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fixed its peculiar charafterifiic : and from the eighth downward, each cen- 
Jury has alfo prefixed to it, the chronological fuccefiion of the monarchs 
of the principal nations of Chriftendom, exclufive of the papacy, and of 
the old Conftantinopolitan or Greek empire. Which laft part, being fo 
. much more interefting than the preceding ones, has therefore fupplied mat- 
ted for much the greateft part of this work. 

Fourthly, To our before-named Appendix we have fubjoined what wc 
prehended would amply complete our plan, and be acceptable to. all,/' viz. 
the Politico-Commercial Geography of Europe, or a compendious and 
comparative view of the various produ£l:ions, trades, manufactures, ex'-, 
portations, populoufnefs, and power of the leveral potentates, republics, 
and ftates thereof ; and likewife a brief furvey of the commerce, magni- 
tude, and people of their moft coafiderable cities and towns. 

Finallyt'As our very copious and comprehenfive chronological and alpha- 
betical Index to the faid four parts of the lyork, is fo commodioufly framed 
as to enabie the Reader, with eafe, and- ijfi fomc meafure by a mere in- 
ftantaneous infpeCtion, to form a juft idea of .the value, nature, and ex- 
tent of this entire work, we need only to refer thereto for a convincing 
proof of its great and general utility ! And, for^e farther eafe of the 
Reader, we have added two fmall alphabetical Indexes, viz. one to the 
annexed Introduction, as already mentioned; and anoth^lji^^hd Appendix ; 
as the matters contained in them could not properly be reducible to 
chronological order or method,^ and therefore could not be comprehends 
in, nor incorporated with the general chronological Index/ 
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I N the primitive ages of the world, fays the leart\cd Grotius, in his Mare Liberum, fpcakiiig of 
the origin of commerce, there was not even fo much as barter, properly fo called ; but ni^y a 
kind of taking, exchanging, or ufing mutually, what one nation or family had not, and conltqucntly 
needed from another. This is related to have been the praftice of the ancient Seres, and of fomc 
other nations , who, it is faid, were wont to leave^ their merchandize in a private place, on .tlic 
frontiers of the nation with whom they wanted to deal, and who were to take it away, in exchange for 
what they fliould think an equivalent of their own merchandize, relying folcly on each other’s 
honour. That mctiiod, however, could not hold long ; and, if ever pradlifed at all, very foon gave 
way to a dired commercial corrcfpondcncc by propw barter. 

I'hc difc<®rcry of water-carriage, (though at fitft merely by floats or rafts acrofs rivers and lakes, 
gradually improved into vcffels of fuch capacity, as emboldened men to launch into the wide ocean) 
was a principal means of the advancement of commerce, irt*, -and fcicnces ; and the invention of 
wi ping greatly imptbved the mutual correfpondence of nations, Such ancient cities and countries 
as firft acquired the command of the fca by tjicir fuperior fhipping, were fure of being the grcatcR 
in wealth aivd power. marc tenet, cum ncceffi cjl rcrum Cicero ad Atticum. 

At length Rome fwallowcd up all other commercial flates and cities, and thereby gave fuch a 
mortal wound to the commerce of the ancients, as never could be healed up by the Romans tbettlk' 
felvcs, who were much more addided to war and conqueft than to commerce; :^eir diluui^ajd^ tO 
which was more eafily compenfated by an unparalleled, and almoft uninterrupted ferier their 
conquefls of the richefl: provinces of the then knowm world, whereby immenfe ^treafures wete con- 
tinually brought home. Thus, for Infiancc, according to ancient hiftory, Julius Cjsfar, upon his 
conqueft of Gaul, Africa, Egypt, and Pontus, is faid to have had at one time carried before himj in 
his triumph, vclTcls of gold and filver, computed, by modern authors, to be equal in value to twelve 
millions iTcrling, brought into the Roman treafury ; befide one thoufand eight luin^rcd and twenty- 
l^'o gold diadems, weighing fifteen thouiand and twenty-three pounds weiglit, exclufivc of the great 
trcafuie he brought home for hinifclf. 'J ims, from the fpoils of the conquered provinces, more 
cfpccialiy caftward, their proconluls, tVc. were continually fending or bringing home impicnfc riches, 
not only in coin, but alfo in gold and filver vcflcls, and diadems; in vafes alfo, and fifte ftatues, 
precious ftones, exquifite paintings, and whatever clfe was rare and excellent, either tor their tables, 
or for furniture, cloathing, equipages, libraries, buildings, &c. In confcquencc of which, many of 
their eftates and revenues, retinues and palaces, equalled thofc of monarchs. * 


Lcntulus the Augur, Craflus, and many others, had eftates worth three or four millions ftci ling. 
Nero’s donatives, at different times, arc by fomc computed to amount to leventecn millions teven 
l, d hundred 
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hundred and fixty thoufand pounds fterling ; and he is faid to have paid for one fingle carpet thirty-* 

* two thoufand pounds. Some are fald to have paid to the amount of three thoufand pounds {pr one 
piece of fine linen ; and a Roman lady, named Lullia Paulina, when dicffcd in all her jewels, is faid 
/^to have worn io the value of three hundred and twenty-two thoufand pounds fterling. Yet it may 
be at Icaft a little problematical, whether, after Rome had fleeced her many conqueicd provinces in 
fuch an extortionate manner, and found herfclf at length unable to hold together, in quiet, ajiy^more 
conquefts, (as was the cafe in the Emperor Adrianas reign) the empire coufd have long continued 
to fuflain the vaft cxpencc of her civil and military eftablifhments without rccuning to the revival 
of never-failing refources of commerce, as well at home as in her remoter provinces , as, in pait, 
fhc hacNong before Adrian’s time begun to do with refpeft to her province of Egypt, tire commerce 
whereof with Eaft India flic had very much cultivated and improved. 

' Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV. juftly cfbferves, ‘‘ That it is war alone which impoveriflies a 
nation. — Since the time of the ancient Romans,” fays he, ** I know of no nation that has cn- 
nched itfelf by its viftorics. Italy, in the fourteenth century, owed her wealth entirely to coni- 
mcrce. Holland would have fubfifted but % very fliort time, had flic looked no further than the 
** feizure of the Spanifli plate-fleets, and ttad neglcftcd to have laid the foundation of her power in 
“ India, England is ever impoverifliedTtfj waf, even when flic is moft fuccefsful againft the naval 
power of France; and flic owes all ^grandeur to commerce. The Algerines,* who lupport 
“ tlxemfeivcs folcly by piracies, arc a VCty Wretched people#” 

At length, the floth, luxury,^ iifld ciBfeminacy of the emperors and people, and the great ncglc& of 
military difeipline, &c. brought ijpon the Roman empire many barbarous invaders, who overturned 
the Weftern empire, and with it icarning, arts, and Iciences. In that geneial defolation, peaceful 
\\ commerce llkewife fuffered a long, and almofl: total fufpenflon in the Weft ; the revival and incrcafc 

nautical, and manufaftural improvements, &c. will be the principal 

work. 

Alxnoft every naonablc country of the terraqueous globe has a fuperfluity more or lefs, of natural pro- 
duft, of fd me kind p» oth^. Ours, of Britain and Ireland, before we engaged in manufafturcs, and 
' entered into a general commerce, confifted only of wool, leather, tin, and lead, and of corn only 
occafionally ; which uriVnanufaftured materials, we, for many ages, contented ourfclves to exchange 
chiefly with the l^etherlanders, for their drapery made of our own*excellent wool, and for fonic 
linen, and French and Rhcnifli wines. The countries of Flanders and Brabant liad originally b\it 
very little fuperfluity of their own natural produ(ft; for exportation ; which defeft obliged them to 
enter into the manufaflure of wool and flax as early as tlie tenth century ; before which period,” 
accordingiio the great Penfionary Dc Witt’s Intereft of Holland, “ there were no merchants in all 
Europe, excepting a few in the republics of Italy, who traded with the Indian caravans of the 
“ Levant: or, poflibly, there might have been found fome merchants elfewherc, though but in few 
places, who carried on an inland trade: fo that each nation was forced to fow, build, and weave 
for itfelf, to the northward and caftward, where there were then neither foreign nor inland mer- 
** chants. Wherefore, in cafe of a fuperfluity of their 'people, they were compelled by force of 
** arms, for want of proviflons, and to prevent the efFcfts of bad fcafons, or hunger, to conquer 
more land. Such circumftances produced the irruptions of the Celtaj, Cimbri, Scythians, Goths, 
Quadi, Vandals, Huns, Franks, Burgundians, Normans, &c. who, till about the year looo. 


were 
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u \ix their grcateft flrcngth : all which people, and, in a word, all that fpokc Dutch or German, 
“ exchanged their fuperfluities, not for money, but, as it is related, thus, viz. two hens for a 
‘‘ goofe, two geefe for a hog, three lambs for a fhcep, three calves for a cow, fuch a quantity of 
oats for barley, barley for rye, and rye for wheat, when they wanted them : fo that, excepting 
“ for eatables, there was neither barter nor traffic. The Flemings lying neareft to France, were 
“ tlic firft that began to earn their livings by weaving, and fold the fame in that fruitful land, where 
the iifliabitants were only able to feed thcmfelves, but a!fo, by the fuperfluous growth of their 
country, could put tlicnirdvcs into good apparel ; which Baldwin the Young, Count of Flanders, 
“ about the year 960, considerably improved, by eftablifhing yearly fairs or markets in fe^prtTf 
“ places, vsiithout laying on any toll or duty for goods either imported or exported."’ judi- 

cious account of the weft, nortli, a^id north-caft parts of Europe, before the tenth century, will help 
to throw much and uleful light upon ^ ur hiftory of tliofe times. 

•• 

Somewhat later than the above-named period, tlie Flemings likewife fupplied Germany with their 
draperies j and, later ftill, the countries more northerly, in proportion as they advanced in civili- 
zation. 

I'hc unmanufa&ured commodities anciently exported by England, for many centuries before fhe 
Connnencc<fthe\manufa£lurc of her own wool, was in thpfe times always fufficient to fupply her 
with whatever flic wanted from foreign parts, and alfo to bring in a yearly balance in cafli ; whereby 
we were enabled tc^carry on fomc other fmall foreign trade, to fupply likewife our home trade, and 
cvfti, in fomc degree, to acquire a gradual wealth. Yet it WW no fmall difadvantage to us, that Hic 
great bulk of our foreign trade was for fevcral centuries engrofled by the German merchants of the 
Steelyard, in London, and in their own foreign fliipping too ; wc haying, in thofe times, neitlicr 
a fufficient number of merchants, nor proper fliipping of our own ; until our people, and moie 
cfpecially thofe of the Cinque Ports, lying oppofitc to France and Fland^s by degrees, to 

build ftiips of their oWn, with which they made a pretty good appearance, in the time^ 

of King Edward III. That fagacious Prince was the tirfl of our Kings Who 

vaft benefits accruing to a nation by foreign commerce and manufactures : and wc ConO|!W'®t lOay 
here be remarked, to the honour of England, that flic was the firft great nionjrchy in Chriften4oni 
that entered into any confidcrablc foreign trade and home manufadtures , whilft file other great 
monarchies continued to contemn the purfuit of mercantile advantages, which they entirely left to 
thc*p<^t y 41 atcs and free cities of Italy, and thofe of the Netherlands and Hans-towiv. This is finely 
iiluftrated by Sir William Temple, fpcaking of thofe times, viz. 

The kingdoms and principalities were in the world like the noblemen and gentlemen in a 
country ; the free ftates and cities like the merchants and traders : thefc, at firft, deTp^cd by the 
others ; the others ferved and revered by them ; till, by the various courfe of events in the world, 
fomc of tliefe came to grow rich and powerful, by iaduftry and parfimony, and fomeof the others 
poor, by war and luxury; which rhadc the traders begin to take upon them, and carry it jike 
gentlemen, and the gentlemen begin to take a fancy of falling into trade. The great Monarchs 

of Chriftendom, for many centuries, concerned thcmfelves only in the trade of war, in the 

quarrels of the Holy Land, — in thofe between the Popes and EmpereVs ; (boUi of the fame forge, 

“ engaging all Chriftian Princes, and ending in the *grcatncfs of the Eccicfiaftical ftatc througliout 

^ ^ “ Cliriftcn* 
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“ ChrjftcnJom) — fometlmes in the mighty wars between England and Fraaice,— France and Sp^irif , 
“ — Clirillians and I'urks, &c.” 

France, at prefent fo potent, was then in a very feeble ftatc; being, as Voltaire not unaptly ex- 
preffes rather an ariftocracy than a monarchy the governors of niofl of its provinces haying 
rendered their offices hereditary in their own families, whereby they became lords of the countries 
they governed. It was then, therefore, that England, though without any^conliderable cohimercc, 
and with little wealth or naval greatnefs, was able not only to maintain an equilibrium in Europe, 
'bt»’^j£\^en foolifhly to be led, by her ambitious Kings, into conquefts on the continent, to her great 
Inip^rjfhmcnt and depopulation. France, fi nee thofe times, has gradually recovered, her vigour, 
and vaflly iiicreafed her power ; for, 

•f irft, Charles VII. during our intcftinc war between the two houfes of York and Lancaftcr, was 
enabled to re-unite to his crown the great provinces of Guieane, Normandy, Poiftou, Maine, and 
Touraiiie. 

Secondly, His fon, Louis XL got tlic dutchy of Burgundy, and part of Picardy* 

Thirdly, Charles VilL and Louis X XL gained the noble province of Bretagne. 

Fourthly, Henry II. feized on tlic three noble biflioprics of Metz, Toul, anc^, Verdun, front the 
German empire. 

Fifthly, Henry IV. brought Scsirn and French Navarre. 

Sixthly, His fon* XIII. feized on the county of Rouffillon from Spain. 

iVlV. feized on a great part of the Netherlands from Spain, as alfo on the 
county of Sl^undy ; and wrefted from the German empire the great and noble province of Ailace, 
with the imperial ant^then opulent city of StralLurg, and the other ten imperial towns. 

Eighthly, and laftly, Louis XV. has got all Lorraine and Parre. 

• 

How enormous an incrcafe of power is this ! all acquired in the fpacc of about dirce centuries^*, 
and how juflly ought it to alarm tlic reft of Europe ; more efpccially, when the prodigious incrcafe 
of the commerce of France, in the fpacc of about a century paft, is additionally confidered ; as alfo 
* its rich an^ numerous maiiufaflures, and its ftill extenftvc foreign colonies and fadtories. 

France alfo formerly made confiderable efforts for new difeoveries in America, and for a fuppofed 
paflige by the great river of 8t. Lawrence into the Eaft Indian feas ; and although the coldncfs and 
barrennefs of a great part of Canada or New France did at firft difeourage them, fo that they made ^ 
fcarcely any permanent plantation there till the year 1603.; and then, and later, all their fcttlements 
were on the north and nort/li-weft fide of that great river, even many years after we had planted 
Virginia; beyond which river fouthward ail their pofleffions in Canada were direft encroachments 
«n the boundaries of the Englifli colonies, Belidcs, the French made no attempts for colonizing 

in 
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• in tjie Weft Indies or Sugar Iftes till the year 1625, when they firft fettled on St, Chriftophers, — 
To the Eaft Indies, France made fome early voyages ; yet they had no fettled*and regular commerce 
^thither, until the time of their great Colbert, who perfuaded Louis XIV. in the year 1664, to 
cftablifli a company for that end. 

Tbcir other ifland or fugar colonies in the Weft ladies, though at prefent fo flourifliuig, arc of 
later ftai?ding than that •of Canada, and too much owing to our negligence and wrong mcafurcs , as 
arc likewile their later faithlefs and fliamelcls encroachments behind our chain of continental colonic*^, 
in N(irtli America, (of which they arc now juftly deprived). Their fcating themfelves in the 
of Mexico, i)chind the Spanifti colony of Florida, and thence up the vaft river Miffifippi, Wc> “^th 
a premeditated dchgn of hemming in our faid colonies between theirs and the ocean, by a chain of 
lorts ; thereby effcftually to exclude our people, not only from fettling further wcftvvard, agreeal)ie to 
their royal charters, but likewife to cut off all thei;^ commerce with the Indians behind them ; and 
thereby aJfo, in cffefV, to make all North America in the end fall into their hands. At length we 
law, though late, their intentions, to which an important check has been put ; and we carneftly 
hope, that a watchful eye will ever be kept upon that part of our poffeffions, in times of peace, as 
well as of war. And indeed it may be faid, tliat times of peace, with a perfidious people, are more 
' dangerous than times of open hoftiliries. Of thjit fcttlemcni of the Mifflippi colony, we 

“ had fair waftitng given us by the ingenious Dr. DavenAnt^ (once Infpcflor (lencral of the Cuflomr) 
who, in the focontd part of his Difeourfes on the Public Revenues and Ttadc of England, publiiFeJ 
in the year 1698, Ijas the following judicious and propheth; lemaik. ‘‘ Should the h rcncli lettie at 
*‘^he difemboguing of the river Miffifippi, they would not be long before they made themfeh^j 

matters of that lich province; wdiich would be an addition to their ftrength very terrible to 
“ Europe; but would more particularly concern England: for, by tlic opportunity of that fcttlc- 
** meat, by crefling forts along the feveral lakes between tlut rivet Canada, they may intercept 
“ all the trade of our northern plantations.’’ ' 

4.^ • 

It was in this very year i698,.t]iat France aftually began a fcttlemcnt at or ttl5i|t^thc mouth of tho* 
■Mmilippi, and although it w’as and is equally the intcreft of England and Spain 
dangerous encroachment, yet they were then permitted to nettle there, and they have nnceg^lually 
planted far up, on and near the banks of that river, behind Carolina, See, The laje judicious Mr. 
lolhua CJcc, who, in the year 1729, publilhcd an ingenious dlfcoui fc on trade, tlierein earncttly 
planting Weil v\ aid to the iMilhhppi, and on the rivers falling into it, wnthin our own 
^liidoubted limUs, though lliicc difpiUed with us, till now, that our pall fucccfs^ias put an end to 
future difputcs on this point. 

There was a time when we fuppllcd France W'ith our woollen manufafiuics, ttfh, &g, and in 
da)s, feme think, the balance of that trade was in our favour. But, by the management of the twa 
Cardinal Minitters, Rlchlicuand Mazarine, and ttill mote aftcrwaids bv the incciTant application off 
the great Colbcit, our commerce with France has long been rendered a very difadvantageous one to 
us . and as we have never been able to obtain a reafonablc tarif or treaty of commerce with that crovvn„ 
it is thought better for us to icinain without any commercial treaty at all with a nation which in- 
variably feizes on all advantages from every oilier ftatc, witiiout giving^or returning any at ail. Yet 
too many of our people are ttill fo regardlefs of our palpable intcreft, as to take off very great qnan'^ 

tit lest 
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titles of their wines and brandies, and more claiideflinely of their cambrics, gold and filvcr lace,, &c. . 
to a very great value, ' 

.France, within about little more than ninety years pad, by the vad iitiprovemcnts in her mann- 
faildures, colonics, and dflierics, is at length polielled of an adivc and very extcnfivc comnicicc ; her 
mercantile flipping is, or lately was, very luinicrous ; and her naval jiowcr was, till very ktely, 
become great and formidable, and will, without doubt, foon recover itfclf I>y a few vcai s ol^peacc. 

< ^ From our general and cxtcnfive commerce with Holland, there proceeds a large annual balance to 
us, c^jiiputed by fome at near one million four hundred tlioufand pounds ; (vide 'l'lie« importance 
of the Odend Company conddered, fccond edition 1726,) there being fcaicciy anv, or but very few, 
of our maniifa6lures and produdiions which the Hollanders do not take olF, and lor the mod part 
alfo in great quantities. Yet it is no paradox to fay, that their laid great tiade wiih us is alfo verv 
profitable to them ; feeing, by means of the various merchandize which we fend them, they arc 
enabled to fupply the populous and extenfive countries behind^ them of (jermany, Switzerland, 
Hungary, See. and alfo countries further off by fca carriage ; by which they arc faid to get a gieatcr 
annual balance than we get by them. Yet, -there is no doubt but the great increafe of the Scuts aiul 
Tilth linen maiiufaflures, and our late effort! for the herring and whale fifheries, havelelfcned the 
benefits of their trade with us. In genefml, ber commerce, though dill a truly aftive^tfne, andber 
naval power, (efpecially the latter) havetfocJinrf of late years. There arethoufands ftill alive, who 
remember her in the zenith of glory, not oilly covering the fcas (as (he Hill dog! in fome mcafurc) 
with her merchant (hips, but alfo driking terror with her potent naval armaments. A reverfe,*’ fo 
much lamented by many, can beo^ accounted for by her own magidrates and party leaders. If 
this dcclcnfion fliould go on to incttafc, it is too much to be apprehended, that Britain’s lieieditaiy 
foes may chance to be the greatcfft gamers thereby. 

' | The Hollanders, toi^ishrds the end of the (ixteenth century, made great efforts for a north call 
;'V|ikfl^e to China^*^d India: and, .though they proved unfuccefsful in that ])roje(d, it led them into 
whale fi(hcries, and into their commerce with Rufiia. They have made no difeo- 
'veries of great Importance clfewhcrc, excepting (what now alfo is become of fmall confcqucnce, at 
kad in time of pcace)*thcir difeovery of a palTagc into the fouth fca of Ameiica, round Cape Horn. 
For what the Hollanders have effefted on the coad of Cniinca, in the Fad Indies, and at Surinam, 
.Cura9oa, kc» was only the getting poffcffion of what had before been ciifcovcrccl and for ^Ck^r^inod 
part improved by others. They alfo dill hold the fmall iflcs of Cura9oa, Aruba, and Bonaire, ncas; 
the coads of Spanidi America, and Eudatia among the Virgin Iflcs. 

, Spain’s difooveries and poffeffions arc no Icfs than all the continent of America, fouth and wed of 
the Bay of^lcxico ; excepting Brafil belonging to Portugal, the Dutch colony of Surinam, and what 
France has feized and fettled on near their ifle of Cayenne, where, if they find it worth their keep- 
ing, there will infallibly be further encroachments. 

Spain alfo, further north, dill holds New Mexico, fo fgmous for its rich filvcr mines, lying wed 
of the French Louifiana; a tq/rriblc neighbour: who, unlcfs narrowly watched, may one day proba- 
bly find a pretext, fooncror later, of paying a vifitto thofc mines. 


Spain 
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Sj)ain alfo held (till the figping of the prcliminaiies for peace/ on the' third of November 1762) 
v/hat is ftill cailcd Honda, ad joining to our Ckorgia on the north, and to fcouifiana on the Aveft : 
llie lik^wife holds the great and inoft important ifle of Cuba; fuch part of the ifle of Hifpaniola as 
* France has not as yet thought fit to feize on ; and alio the illcs of St. John de Porto Rico, he. in 
that fea, though of little benefit 10 them. Spain, in Ihort, fiill holds more pofTclTions in America, 
than poifibly a more induftrious people could well manage. She has, however, drained hcrfclf of 
people, fettling coloiiies, and by expelling of the Moors and Jews, while her people at home, in 
the judgnuiU of manv, do not exceed five millions five hundred thoufand fouls : and as fhe has as 
yet gone no great length in any material manu failures, (though file is at this time making confidei^ 
able and prornifing efforts for them ,) fhe has little more than a mere paffivc commerce, and is niil 
without the proper means of drawing numbers of people to her from foreign countries to fupply 
thofc drains. 

Laflly, Spain holds in the Eafl Indies the very extenfive Philippine Iflcs ; with which, however, 
flic hoias not (nor by treaties can hold) a direft corrcfpondcnce from Europe , but two or three large 
Diip's from the port of Acapulco in New Spain, carry on the trade annually with ihefc Philippine Iflcs 
to a very great profit. From feme of Spain’s prtidettt mcafurcs of late years, we feem to have had, 

: till very lately, feme ground to hope that flic Would i^fcaftcr ccafe to be the dupe of a rcftlefs and 
afpiring ncigh|J)our, and thereby would become fenfibfe of her own folid weight and intereft, by 
keeping in good terms with us, and by fuch means help to preferve the juft equilibrium of Europe* 

Xhe enterprizing genius of a Prince of Portugal, about three centuries ago, feconded by fome of 
their fucceeding Kings, in the fifteenth century, gradually brought on the difeovery of a paffage by 
fea from Europe to the Eaft Indies, by which a new and very extdhfive field for the incrcafe of com- 
mcice was opened : whilft, almoft at the fame inftiant of time,, and as it were by a fimihr almoft 
wonderful impulfe, Spain, as before mentioned, laid open a new andcitiiifive weftern world, richer 
in treafure than the old one. Yet Portugal, by her fubfequent pride, luinry^.|Wl negligence, has 
loft, to the Hollanders and Indians, by far the greateft part of what fhe hatd^witb fuch rap^|.ci,ty;': 
ravilhed from the latter; fo as at prefent to have fcarcely any thing in the Eaft Indies. 
tending for, viz. Goa city on the Malabar coaft, and a few kfs conliderablc places in the neighbour* 
hood thereof, and Meaco on the coaft of China. She however ftill holds a v*ery cojifiderabk ttrri/* 
tory on the weft coaft of Africa, of great ufe for fupplying her American colonics with flaves. 

• 

Portugal hold§ alfo a few forts on the coafts of Zanguebar, of good ufe for her E^ India voyages, 
and from thence alfo ihe Is faid to draw confulerable qtiaiiiirics of gold. But her great glory at pre- 
fent cciirres* in her very extenfive and immcnfdy rich colony of Brafil in South America; from 
whence Ihe has her vaft trcafurcs of gold and diamonds, bcfide immenfe quantities^of excellent 
fugars, hides, drugs, tobacco, fine red wood, &c. Yet Portugal, being but a fmall countTy, having 
little more than a million and an half of people, and wanting manufa£lures for the fupply of that 
vaft country of Brafil, flic is in no danger of becoming formidable to the reft of Europe, cither by an 
aftive commerce, or for naval or land force ; even her very independence beiiig purely owing to'tiic 
mutual jcaloufy of the neighbouring powers ; of which very lately flic has experienced the good 
effefts. 
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She has alfo the following inands in the Atlantic Otean, viz. the Azores, the Madeiras, and the 
Cape dc Verd Illes ;• which arc very advantageous both in her and onr American and Eaft rndia' 
voyages ; and alio one or two other alraoft inlignificant little ifles about or near the Equator. Her 
true intereft, therefore, (and which hitherto Ihe has wifely cultivated) is, beyond all other confi-* 
flcralions^ to keep nieafures with Great Britain, and to concur in preferving the general balance of 
power. For, notwitbftanding all her extcnlivc pofleflions iii Africa and America, her independence, 
commerce, and wealth, hang by a very flcndcr thread. ^ « 

Denmark’s foreign commerce and naval powder, though not comparable to thofe of Britain, IIol- 
hu^, or France, are at this time more confidcrable than thofe of any other potentate of the north. 
She has formerly made fcveral attempts for new difcovcrics ; and has been long in polil dion of the 
Caribbee IflcofSt. Tliomas, and of two other Icfs conhderablc ones amongft the Virgin lilcs, where 
Hie has fome fugar plantations, which are fupplied with negroes from her fort of Chriftianlburgh on 
the coall: of Guinea. I'Jiofc fmall Weil India lilcs enable her to difpofe of fomc of her manufac- 
tures, 6cc. Yet the gicatcft benefit file reaps from them is, their being neutral in wars between us 
and Franae or Spain, from whence they have too often proved a fcrccn for our enemies fliips and 
merchandize. Denmark has moreover ^en long In poffeflion of Tranquebar in the Eaft Indies, 
whither file fends *onc or two fliips annu|dly» Denmark, therefore, (including her kingdom 
Norway) may be faid to have fomc w hat. a mere paffivc commerce, though fkot a gcpeflll 
;iflive commerce, wdiich, properly fpcak^» belongs in a national fenfe folcly to Britain, JH[o|Jand, 
and France, i. c. fuch a commerce as emahles any nation to export, in her own fhipping, the great 
bulk of her own produft and aiahufa&ures ; and, in like manner, to importf moftly in hcrpwn^ 
fliipping, the produce of foreign ^rts. Yet no nation in Europe can be fo totally poffefled of fuch 
an adivc commerce, as not to at Icaft fome part of foreign merchandize from the fliips and 

‘ mariners of foreign nations^ not to permit foreign fliips to export fomc part of her own 

merchandize. On the othet hand, there is no maritime country fo entirely pafiive in a commercial 
/enfe, as not to^he by their own fliipping j although Ruflia and I’urkcy both approach 
\y near to 

1Vfr;'Saigbdt, mollis Naval Hiftory, publiflicd in the year 1720, makes Denmark’s navy royal 
to amount to about thirty-fix fliips of the line of battle, befide frigates,* fncfliips, 6tc. all lying in 
good order,” fays be, “ in the fine bafon of Copenhagen and it Is thought to be confiderably 
incrcafed and improve*d fince he wrote. Had Denmark and Norway any reafonable proportion of 
people to the great extent of their territory, they would make a much greater figure in colTiincrce ; 
hut the want of home confumption for the merchandize which they bring from the F.aft and Wc?ft 
Indies, 6cc. is ftill like to remain an ohftru£llon to the greatnefs ol that monarchy, as is alfo their 
not futftcieiy:ly cultivating of home niaiiufadures ; in which, however, they arc of late making con- 
fiderable •advances. Ncvcrthclcfs, Denmark, In the fcalc of Europe, more cfpccially in certain 
critical conjundlurcs, is of coiifiderabic influence. 

Sweden, In a commercial fenfe, is inferior to Hcnmark, In the former part of the feventeenth 
century, fhc had made fome fcttlcnicnts on the noitb end of wliat was then deemed Virginia, though 
ilnee knowm by the names of New jerfey and New York colonies. Yet they weie afterwards obliged 
to rclinquifli tlicm to us, leaving there, however, confidcrable numbers of their poftcrity under our 
j^vcrnnicnt to this day. Sweden alfo had in thofe days an African Company, and a fort on the 
• ^ 3 ^ (^old 
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Gold Coaft of Guinea, which fhe has long fincc abani^onc4, Aj: prefeut, fho has not any one 
foreign colony, nor other acquifitipn, without the jBaliio Sea,* altliougbi of |atc years, fhe has carried 
on abrade to China, from her fine port of Gottci^burg^ with one or two fhips annually, whofc car- 
goes, being a great deal too much for her own confumptlon, arc^moftly exported to foreign coun- 
tries, and too much of them have formerly been faid to have been clandeftincly run into the Bi itHh 
dominions, to 'the detriment of our own Eaft India Company, and of our King’s revenue, Al- 
th(fUgl| (he docs not carry on a great commerce in her own proper (hipping, yet her iron and copper 
mines, and her naval ftorcs, occafion a confiderablc refort of foreign fhips into her ports, but prin- 
cipally to Stockholm. Mr. Burchet before quot^, under tlic year 1720, makes her navy royal to 
confift of forty (hips, moftly from fifty to one hundred guns each, in her fine port of Carlefcj^d'Sn. 
Denmark, •however, is faid to have of late fo far improved her navy, manufaflures, and general 
commerce, that Sweden is not at prefent fudged to be a match for her; yet formerly, and at fome 
certain conjunfiures, Sweden’s naval force has been very confiderablc, Sweden therefore,' upon the 
whole, has little more than a paflive commerce. > • 

On the fonth (liorc of the Baltic, ports oC Koningfberg, Mcmel, and 

rillau ; the fii fi cxtrcnc)i,ely well frcq.be likcwife well frequented 
ports of Stettin and Cbtberg in PomcfanSi, IclTer ports in Pruflia tfnd Pomerania, 

Ojtj account of their oak timber, ftores, linen, flax, hemp, caviar, amber, 

He has alfo the confiderablc port Eaft Fricdand, commodioufly fituated 

^|Sivia! commjercc on the German ocean, and for l)is trade, of late years eftablhhcd there. 

Yet that Monarcki having but few merchant (hips belon^S|jA.^hi5 own fubjefts, has not fo much 
St barely attempted to be a maritime power; neither has any foreign acquifitions, al-. 

though former Princes of his houfe have hild two forts ori tb^ coaft, which were afterwards 

either alienated or abandoned. All his extenfive dominions pretend to no other than 

a merely paflive commerce. 


Of Ruflia’s own proper commerce, in an a£tive fenfe, little cah large 

has but barely within the compafs of the prefent century fallen ihto 
that at the port of Archangel, though entirely a palTive one. Her late C^ar^ 

Great, made great efforts for eftabliihing an aftive commerce as well as a nav;^ power 
but failed in both ; Ruflia, however, has fome (liips of war in her port of CronfloCt, ne&r ner new 
emporium of St. Peterlburg, to which laft named port there is a great refort of (hipping from Bri- 
tafn, HS©lland, France, the two other northern crowns, and the Hans-towns ; whence, as well at 
Archangel, a^^nd other later conquered ports in Livonia, immenfe quantities of naval ftores, linen 
and linen jarn, hemp, flax, and their feeds, pot afh, RuflTia leather, and rhubarb, arc exported ; 
and, in peaceable times, alfo from Perfia confiderablc quantities of raw (ilk arc exported : neverthc- 
lefs, having fo very few mercantile (liipping of her own, (he has merely a pafTive confmcrce,' and is* 
therefore as yet unable to make any confiderablc figure as a naval power, even though po(rc(red of all 
kinds of naval (lores in great plenty. ^ 


Poland having properly no maritime port of her own, excepting that of the free city of Dantzic, 
all her commerce with foreigners by Tea may properly be faid to centre there ; although the ports of 
Brandenburg-Pruflia, and of Courland and Livonia, have a confiderablc trade with the inland parts 
of Poland and Lithuania. Poland, therefore, neither is, nor is ever like to be, a maritime power; 
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notwithflanding the very great t^efort of fercign Alps to Daiitzic from moft parts of Europe, prin- 
cipally in the trade for her corri i that eity being the granary of Poland, the greatefl; corn country* m 
all Europe. Dantzic is ajfo an eminent emporium for flax, hemp, linen, diftillcry, timber of 
various kinds, &c. And the like may partly be faid, though in a fmallcr degree, of the otiicr Hans- 
towns on the Baltic fliores of Germany, viz, Lubeck, Wifmar, Roftock, and StiacHund, although 
they have loft much of tlicir ancient luftre, wealth, and commerce, 

r 

With refpeft to the commercial ftate of the reft of^ermany, we may obferve, that, after what is 
^rcady faid of the port of Embdcn, and the laft named four ports on the Baltic, there properly rc- 
maiit but two more ports of eminence to treat of, hoA fituated hear the German ocean, viz, Ham- 
burg and Bremen. The former is, nex| after London and Amfterdam, undoubtedly the moft fre- 
quented by Alps from ail parts, of any emporium in Europe ; her fituation on tlie Elbe enabling 
her to Apply the extenfive and rich provinces of Satony, Brandenburg, Silefla, Bohemia, Hungary, 
he, with whatever they want from other countries ; as the fugars, tobacco, rice, rum, drugs, he, 
of America, from Britain, Holland, and France ; woollen cloths in vaft quantities, hardware, lead, 
tin, leather, &c, moftly from Great Britain^ fpic^s* clothSi fiA, and many otlier articles, 
from Holland; wines, brandies, ftlkS), France, Spain, and Italy. And 
Hamburg brings down the Elbe, as cinrriagt!» from the before named countries, iip- 

menfe quantities of linen of many forts^^^l^ tinned plates, timber, pipe ftaves, &c. /or the lift 
of foreign nations, partly in their own ^nd partly in foreign Aipping* 


The fame may be faid of the ci^;#if though in a confidcrably fmaller degree, for Apply , 

ine, by the river Wefer, the of Weftphalia, Hefle, he. 

It is however obvious, A general, can never become a maritime power, whilft 

divided into fo many fovereigntics and free cities, 

ber various independent fovereigntics, the fame remark may be partly 
ports of Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, more cfpccially the two firft, 
alt much f^*^*®*' Aipping, which Apply them with woollen goods, filh, hardware, 

Jiaft India an<i American merchandize, from England, France, Holland, and from Hamburg, (and 
olSbet Hans-toV^ns, Sweden and Denmark, with timber, naval ftores, linen, S;c. Sicily too, gene- 
rally <lcemcd.a part of Ita^ly, has the fine port of Mcffina, well frequented by foreign fliipping, Aud 
the rcturtj^S from ah Ach and other Italian ports into foreign parts, are great quantities of raw and 
thrown filk, oils, wines, drugs, fruits, he. 


Of all the f<[>vercignties in Italy, the ancient virgin city and republic of Venice moft juftly merits, 
in a commercial fenfe, the firft and higheft diftinftion. For, although Ae has never as yet gained, 
nor fo much as attempted, any remote difeovery, fetticment, or colony, without the Mediterranean 
Sea ; yet, in more ancient times, Ac made a fiift rate figure in the commercial world : and although 
Ae h^s fince Affered a two-fold diminution of her commerce and former naval power ; lirfl, by the 
lofs of fo great a part of her ancient territory to the Turks ; and next, from the total deprivation of 
her entire trade for Eaft India merchandize, when the route to India by fea was firft difeovered at 
the clofe of the fifteenth century ; yet Ae ftill prudently Apports her ancient dignity and independ- 
ence, and evenu at this day retains a confidcrable Aarc of foreign commerce, with various nations 

fituated 
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fitwated as well without as within the Mediterranean Sea, chiefly by means of her many fine and rich 
mSnufafturcs of woollen, filk, linen, giafs, gold and filver toys, hardware,* gold and filver tiflucs, 
military arms and artillery, and alfo by her drugs, rice, &c. And Ihe has moreover flill a regular 
navy, of whofe exertions, flie has, in modern times, given fufficient teftimony agalnft the Turks. 

Our commercial refearches being principally limited to Europe, or rather to European Chi if- 
tcndonip^ we Ihall, in the next place, take a fuccinft view of the gradual means which have brought 
about the revival of commerce in the world* 


The fuccefsful irruptions of the BarbariaiU haying, near the clofe of the fiftli century, fpllt the 
weftern Roman empire into fevcral new and feparatc monarchies, moft of which flill exift, though 
with great alterations, unto this day ; the firft conquerors, being a fierce and warlike people, gave 
thcmfelves up entirely to military atchievemertts ;^and, having no other right to their new do-mi- 
nions but that of the longed fword^ they remained conftantly in a warlike pofturc, regardiefs citlicr 
of arts or commerce. 

In that barbarous date things ^^CWftcndom remain for fevcral fucceeding 

cci>turies with little variation; the genet^ is al^ taken up with either 

tistir foreign pr inteftine broils, or elfe With ccclcfiadical hidorics, legends, and 

pi^r&e^Homrn The ignorance and barbariftn of afforded, therefor, very few good 

historians, and, lead of all, any curious records rriatin^ t^'lj^merce ; in times alfo when fcarcely 
thing that rcal^ deferved that appellation cxided or weft of the Meditet- 

rauean Sea. • . i ’ 


To what we have already obferved, concerning the definition ofw and of a paffivc national 
commerce, we may add, that even inland countries, or fuch as g^mmunication by 

fca with other countries, may ncveithclefs come under the definition pf of them. 

For if, like fomc particular cantons of Switzerland, they export ih value to all 

other countries of their own prod aft and nianufaftures, than they import froiti 
then theirs is, in proportion, as truly an aftivc commerce as that of any of the 
named ; and, in fuch cafe, is undoubtedly increafing their national we|ilth ; a?, on the oth^mnA, 
the reverfe will decrcafc the fame. Yet we may here likewife remark, in the contemplation even of 
mariti me c ountries having merely a paffivc commerce, that although fuch nations cannot attain to 
any great degree of naval power, (fince nothing can cffcftrally fupport that but a fuperior number 
praftifed marirters, which nothing fliort of an aftive commerce can permanently fupply) yet fuch 
countries msfy neverthclefs be gainers on the general balance of their commerce, even with fuch 
nations as, iii general, may enjoy an aftivc, very great, and gainful commerce ; as k plainly the 
cafe of Ruffia, as well as of Sweden and Denmark, with refpeft to Great Britain, and perhaps alfo 
with refpeft to France; and this is undoubtedly the cafe with refpeft to all Europe’s trade with 
India and China, whicli fends annually to thofc eaftern countries a large balance in bullion. Yet a 
nation, like Great Britain, enjoying an extenfivc aftivc commerce, mull undoubtedly be a gainer 
upon the ultimate refult or entire balance of ail its foreign commerce ; as, befide its fuperior maritime 
ftrength and fecurity, (which, to us moft efpecially, is of infinite confideration) much profit will 
ever accrue, as well from the out-fet, freights, &c. of her numerous Ihipping, as from the vaft 
employment given to her people in their manufafturcs and produft exported ; (except in the cafe of 
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our King Charles the Second’s wilfully (hutting his eyes, by an open and ruinous trade with 
Fiance) whereby, fuch an aftive commerce may not unfitly merit the fine charafter put round the 
vciges or rims of our beautiful filver crown pieces, viz. dcctis et tutamen^ u e. dignity and faflfty. 


Toward the latter end of the eighteenth century, Charlemagne, King of France, afterwards Em- 
peror, a penetrating and enterprizing Prince, having conquered Saxony, then comprehending a 
gi eater part of the weft and north ends of Germany than at prefent, founded many new citKjs there- 
in, moll of which remain flourifhing even to this day; and, by his compelling the Pagan natives to 
s>Cr'^^race Chriftianity, he laid the foundation of their after acquaintance with the reft of Chriftendom ; 
fo that, in little more than a century after his death, Germany was become fo greatly improved, that 
the Emperors, his fucceffbrs, chofe tOninake that country their conftant refidcncc, inftcad of Italy 
or of France. 


In the mean time, and probably even prior to Charlcnjj^^nc’s'conquefts, the greater and more an- 
cient cities of Italy, which had not been quite ruiwd by the Barbarians, as particularly Genoa, 
Florence, Pifa, and Venice, had operj^cd a coldCiAftte ports^ Of the Eaftern or Greek empire 

in the Levant feas , from whence they thaiwh merchandize of Greece, Syria, Perfia^ 

Arabia, India and Egypt; which, thliy’llfperred into the wefterh parts of Europe, t0 


their own very great enrichment : to 
from all parts of the weft, did not a l||^ 


S^rrefpondence the great refort of the clergy to Rome, 
Sfribute. By the (hipping of which Italian citie$, vyhat 
little means for trade England thep entirely carried on ; before the German merrhani*« haiil 

fi'ced their refidcncc at the Steel-|^i^d itt I^ndon. 

The converfion of Gerrqallyfil^/^fifriftianity was, moreover, entirely owing to the introduftion of it 
into Denmark, Norway, ind Poland, though not till the tenth and eleventh centuries ; 

being countries wherpl^ht ^Oman arms had never triumplicd , fo that a communication was after- 
ward thcrebvAaiil^q^ between thofe till then barbarous and unknown countries, and the 

j|>1:hcr more A|||p|^ patTjtii of Europe, to whom their valuable naval (lores, 5cc. began fooii after to 
to the great future advancement of navigation and commerce. 

lands of the Icveral new conquered kingdoms by tlie Baibarians, were moftly in thofe times 
D^ared between the crown, the nobility, and the cleigy, by feudal tenures • the bulk of the common 
people being thej-eby in a (late of villenage or (lAvi(h lubjciftion to them. And fo little of ii^d epcn- 
dent propel ty had the Englifh commonalty, in paiticular, that even a confiderablc time after the 
Norman conqueft, the lay leprefentatives of the nation in Pailiamcnt were ftilcd the Baionagc, /. 
the Landcd-lntcreft : all Lords of Manors were then ftilcd Barons. And Sir Heniy Spciman tells 
us, that even all freeholders were originally called Barons, as to this day in Scotland, until in after 
Times, that the freeholds came to be fplit into fmaller paicels. Moreover, for want of commerce 
and manufadlures, the lands were with difficulty alienable, and were therefore of a veiy low. value 
(or want of puichafers: their owners, therefore, unable to raife portions for their younger children, 
placed many of them, of both fexes, in convents, fo that induftry and legal propagation wcic 
equally difcouiagcd. 


In fo dark an age as the ninth century, it is much to he admired, that even our great King Alfred 
could make fuch efforts it\ commerce, navigation, and difcoveiies, as wdll, in its place, be feen he 

a£lua!ly 
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did. Y«t it is much to be lamented, that thofe lights fkuck out by him were afterwards fo 

* lon| fuffered to be neglefted and forgotten. 

• 

♦ The wild, cnthufiaftical expeditions of the Crufaders, for the recovery of the Holy Land from the 
Saracens, in the eleventh, and the following centuries ;-rthe introduflion of diftillcry into Europe, 
in the twelfth century ; the conquefts of the German Knights of the Crofs in Piufiia and Livonia, 
in the tv^lfth and thirteenth centuries and the eftablifbment of the famous Hanfeatic commercial 
confederacy, much about the fame time: all thefe, and ftvcral other concurring circumflanccs, 
could not fail to be greatly conducive to the mcreafc*^of commerce and navigation in the weft parts 
of Europe, aj the rnanufafturcs of thc,Neth«^lan48 had alfo before begun to do. All which willed 
treated of more at large in their proper chronological order, 

As for the painful travels of fome monks, &c. far eaftward, chiefly in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, over-land, fj^has tfeofe of RuBVuquis, and of Marco Polo of Venice, it does.- 
not apppear that they were, of ah^idir^ OivWmcdiatc. fc for the advancement of commerce. — 
Of what importance is it us for certain, that Marco Polo's great and rich 

,ci^y of Cambalu,. or waV&c Pekin, the Cc'^pital of China? Or, that 

■ March Poioffi the Great the King or Emperor of China? — 

' 0 fo late as the fixtecnt^.'S^I^I^ uperc ftrangely mifted by the romantic 

ftories of the 6rcatCham of Tartary, who was nid th Monarch of China : and we had no^ 

certain knowledge of the, fca-coafts of China uutir the difeovered them, in the former 

ga^ of that centur^ 

As the feudal conftitulion w»as far from being favourable to com^rOe, its growing gradually into' 
difufe, in after times, in fcveral parts of Europe, and the inhabitanta maritime towns begin- 

ning to have certain peculiar privileges granted to them by ihcir Prineca, a$ particularly in England, 
in confiJeration of a ftated fec-farin rent, paid in their collective capacities, aMnirards named cor- 
porations in lieu of the arbitrary affeffments which before were ma4€ the ctiljjrrfpfficccs on eacli 
particular houfe, mill, held, or garden, in fuch towns as were called, the Kin^ deiiiefti«r:ltowms ; 
thofe inhabitants, and particularly of the Cinque Ports, became thereby gradually ^ncoteQ||^^to 
enter further upon fdheries, &c. for exportation ; which led them into the buil(J?ngwOf . 

burthen ; in confequence of which, they began, in length of time, to have real merchants i ft thofe 
towns, who, as Seneca long fince obferved, arc as beneficial to cities as phjdicians are to the flek,*’ 
f mcrcailf uyblbus prodefl^ ut medlcus ivgroth.) Thofe excluftve privileges, or muMicrpal reftraints, 
planted by our K^ings to the freemen, as they were then beginning to be called, of fuch towns, 
were certainLy, in the infancy of trade, a means of fetting it forward ; although, ftnee commerce is 
fo generally eftablifticd, aild better underftood, they arc, in the judgment of almoft all wife men, 
now eftccnied a real obftru61ion to the freedom and extenfion of commerce. 

Yet during all this time, and long afterwards, England was entirely fupplied with the merchandize 
of tlic Netherlands, Germany, and the northern kingdoms, by the fociety of Gernian merchants, 
who had, in very early times, fixed their rcfidcnce at the place to which they gave the name of the 
Steelyard, or StuclhofF, in London ; and tliat, too, altogether by their own foreign fliips^ 

The wonderful difeovery of the Mariner’s Compafs, at the clofe of the thirteenth, or beginning 
of the fourteenth century, though not brought into general ufe till fomc time Jater, unJouhtediy^ 

proved 
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proved greatly conducive to the advancement of foreign commerce ; as will be more fully (he w in 

its proper place, * 

« 

^Thc invention of F' ire Artillery, occafioning, and even obliging larger (hips to be conftru&ed by 
traders, not a little conducive to the advancement of commerce, cfpccially for longer voyages , 
as did alfo the great ihoal of herrings, which iflued forth from their ancient ftation in the Baltic into 
the German ocean. The fame may, though in a fmallcr degree, be faid of the difeovery oif the ufc 
of hops, for preferving beer at fea ; — of the ufc of ftock-filh, in voyages of great length ; — of the 
improvement of havens, rivers, and highways of the difeovery of new manufaftares, mines, &c, 
m'wft of which will be treated of more fully in their reljpcAi ve places. 

But, beyond all, the difeovery of the Eaft Indies, and of Brafil, by the Portuguefe ; and of the 
Weft Indies, Mexico, Peru, Chili, and other parts of America, by the Spaniards, have proved, in 
tile higheft degree, conducive to tlie increafe of European commerce, even in the countries which 
had no fhare In thofe firft difcovcrics ; of which more foUjr alfo In their proper places. Morcovci, 
fince thofe two grand difeoveries, many ufefol, colkteral ones, have been confc^ 

quently made. 

Even the abortive or unfuccefsful the Eilgiiih> French, Dutch, and Ilapes, for the 

two hitherto imprafticable north-weft paflages to China and India, have^, neveithelcfa, 

been productive of feveral new and fources of commerce, and of the increafo of naviga^ 

tion to thofe northern countries, and to th^ lio fmall benefit of all the reft of Europe : for to thole 
attempts arc owing the Greenland fiftiery, the Hudfon’s Bay trade, and the trade to Ruffia and 
Lapland. Which naturally mind the following beautiful fimileof the poet, though on 

another fubjeft, viz. 

** Soi though the Chymic his great fccrct mifs, 

(JKer neither that in art nor nature is) 

V # ^ Ye)t things well worth his toil he gains ; 

^ And docs his charge and labour pay, 

I With good unfought experiments by the way.*'— 

Troteftant countries have undoubtedly confidcrable advantages beyond thofe of the Popilh per- 
fuafion, both in their commerce and manufaflures, viz. 

Firft, As none of their ufcful hands are Ihut up in convents. 

Secondly, •As they arc not obliged to celibacy. 

Thirdly, Neither arc they interrupted from following their lawful and commendable employ- 
ments, by fupcrftitious and nonfcnfical holidays and proceflions : and, 

Fourthly, By the latter having frequently perfecuted all of a different religious perfuafion from 
their own, fo that multitudes of ufeful people have been, at different times, prevented from'fettling 
in Popifh countries. 


In 
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In t})« (^iiU^land* iuve'li^en CokitaM^and improved Hi^ 'titey beeamo 

1il« fihip^rty of laymen s* fitlfec wl^ich happy periods Kttany very Inipcntant iippfoVemefc^ have been 
nude by»u«, as well in igrjicnltare and gardeqin^i as in manttfa£tures, mines, manual art$, dec. 

Nevertbelefs, England Bds &knnerljr been blailKable fof^me obftraftlone} otvi^g^ts, of ibiftakel^ ^ 
relative to her great commercud imeielU* 

The fmalleft degree whatever, evi;n 0$ ixegjf&lft, as weft as of pofitivc «^ircour«gements, which 
may be iniiiftcd on any quiet, fob^, and iodtdlii^QS Ifvdtjofti), metily fordif^ting from the majority 
in purely fpeculative religions opinions,. '4*“ f«S%W'€phfdleii|> ccrewqtnies,' hot afffeifting the peace of 
fociety, nor the eflence qf Chrifiianity', anil rehiitiog merely to hthidaa inventions and infiitutions, . 
about which Divine Revelation it abfolnitely filent, are undoubtedly-^b xofay real obftruAions to v 
commerce and mduftry. 

Had Archbilhop Laud to Ott in jbit ip«dl career of bigotry, he would have driven 

out of England all the )wi» had taken flieltcr here Tronl D’Alva’a 

perfecutioo^ jh Qj»«e^'EUkabcich*s -and^a^i^ i^I tJtnproved and increafed our maau- 
ibaww. L^iid plainly and infolen^y M]Wi the firft race who fled hither were 

** conB|«dl(^i»4heiropmrtt«h, yet it w4« iKd Ihould be perpetuated: their 
« chlldreh. therefore, ftiottld and muft be edocaMln 9 e|Ww|3l|ed reiigion.” By the fatitc ill- 
fudged and unchtiftian. fpjsit, were great numbers 'of'Bki(#n*li ahd Independents, of our own 
nation , drivea to tht^ildenwfles of Ansprica} where, how|i«3ty,4^*y ^d their defeendants proved 
a very great blclftng to Britain, by extending its commerc*» om ia,1fel^W and peopling of New 
England, the moft induftrious, potent, and hitherto moft pw^ofs^ the North American 

provinces. And the fame may be faid of the Quakers, wha lunre b*Bn»*l^’i.k)t^l5omen^l in hnely 
improving and peopling of the fertile province of Pcnnfylvania. ’ 


It would be almoft cndlefs to recount the mifehiefs which the perfeoulSSttg 
countries, ol even Protcftaiitt againit Proteftants, as in the free citici infl 

Lutherans and Calvinifts, by turns, perfecuting each other. In Popifls comUtWs, ihdmC'^Z^ 
iclentlcis ciuelties to Pioteftan^ has been equally hurtful to the perfecutors, zg henqfici|Jt>|iE< 
Proteilant parts to which the perfecuted were forced to retiic. How much has t inriffn L »tid 
once moll populous city of Cologne, fulFered from being guided by the diabolical .fpirit'iof, their' 
Jefuits, m^xpelling all their Proteftant inhabitants, who thereupon fettled moftly IbAmflerdam, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, to the enriching of thofe cities, and the depopulating as wellus impoverifli! 
mg of Cologne, which now has corn and vines grovVing within its walls, where formerly flood 
whole ftreets of houfes. Strafburg alfo, fincc furprized by the French, is proportionahlir deferted 
by Its Proteftant merchants and traders. How much has the Auftrian dominions of Bdhemia, 
Silcfia, Auftria, and Hungary, fulFcrcd alfo by the Jefuit councils of a blind and bigotted fet of 
Princes ? The ignorant cnthufiafts of Poland have been guihy of limilar madnefs. And have not 
Spam and Portugal more than half unpeopled their dominions by the expulfion of the Mdors and 
Jews f To inftance no more, did not Louis XIV. of France force many hundred thoufands (fome ' 
think at lead two millions in all j of his Prottflant fubjeas, who were moftly merchants, traders 
manufaaurers, and artificers, to uke Ihcltcr in England, Holland, Swhzerhnd, Germany, Pruflia &c’ 
to the very great emolument of thofe countries, the draining of his own kingdom of much wealth’ 

and , 
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and people, and the ti.insfcn ing iiTto tliofe flatcs many excellent manufaflures, which berore were 

peculiar lo .Firincc. • * 

4 

England lias, in former times, made many confldcrablc miflakcs in matters relating to good- 
policy and commciec. : as, 

1. To go no further hack, — King Richard the Second’s ncgle£ling effeftually to. Thillp 

Van Artcvlllc ap^ainfl France and the Earl of F'landcrs, contrary to the wife condu6l; of his grand- 
father, King Edward 111, lo him and his fatlicr James. 

IE King Henry the Sevcntlfs not cffc£lually fupporting the Diitchcfs of Bretagne p w hcichy tliat 
gieat aijd noble dutchv fell into the hands of France, to our nnfpcakable lot's, as its ftuatloii was 
io euinenicnt lor Englaiurs commerce, and for keeping I'rancc in perpetual awe of England. 

]]]. OIi\ci Cromwcllfs joining with France againft Spain, already too much depieircd, foi In. 
fn\ n p:n ticular intcieils; as King Charles IL afterwards did, in order to tuj>[>ly his voluptuous 
appLtites, and for the ellablhli nient of arbitrary power. 

IV. And, beyond all, that mofl pernicious, fcandalous, and never to be enough lamented falc of 
Dunkiik, by King Charles 11, 

V. A\hth refpc<5): to ovcrhglits relative to our American colotiles, feme w'oul^ add, our not plant- 
ing, in tile heginning, further fouthward on tlic continent, and alfo w’eftward, on and beyond tlie^ 
great liver Miffillppi ; and our too long ncglefling to pul a due value on our fugar illands. ^'el to 
this it may be anfwcrcd, that as the circumftanccs of England, as well as thofe of other nations, 
were then widely different from what they arc at prefent, many points fecui now to be pta^ticable, 
which were not fo in more early times. 

* • 

VI. The yielding to France, by the treaty ofUtieclit, the iflc of Cape brctoig and the granting 
alfo to that nation the privilege of creftlng ilages on our iflaiid of Newfoundland, for the curing or 

their fifh, were greqt miftakes, could we then have polFibly prevented if, 

« 

VIE Our not as yet buying out the rcfl of the propi iciai'y colonies on tlie continent of North 
America, of whicli we have fo lately felt tlic inconvenience, the further delaying wl>Wi4rof,* w’ill 
occafion it every year to become more difficult, for many obvious rcafons. 

Other mihakes at home not yet ic(5lificd, nor, it is to be feared, likely to be foon.< ifcdcd, in the 
icmjicr jn whicli too many people iiiil remain ; mz. 

VIIT. Our cxclufivc or coercive powers, not only veiled in the collctffivc bodies of cities and 
towns corj)orate, but even in the iubordinate nu chaiueal corporation focieties within thofe cities 
and towns corporate ; by ndiich the moft ingenious and iiulullrious artifans arc often excluded, 
unlcls they pay large fines for their freedom ; the mcinUeis or freemen of thofe, not impropeilv llilcd 
monopolies, being thereby enabled to inipofc on the reft of the King’s fubje<fts. 


IX. As 
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fd often engaged 
'tiilt fame time removing the 
4 i' Ixjtli gr®at points, 

bf according to fomc, 
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IX. As, in th« bpliiMt af warty Wfc and is not as yet above onc-tl»ird 

'part* (fome even go fo (at aS to fay flot one-iifii[;pl^^#Apo^lflrW fupport, or 


niaintaitt ; it U thought torbe a'^nt of ftaW'^SB^'^ell .^'bnimgtiia'ri^^ legiflaturc, to 

'malsetfae hatutariKBaort;5iif,aA,'j^^ wi&-thj(jt^ -employment 


of our own people-'j; and 

onr foreign piahtattirths. , 

* •*■ ■■ . -■■■'■ ■■• .. 

X. It is a-imdartcho|y'bo6fii(lii^1SbB^^^ 

ill propofing plans for efFc^iiiaIIy^plhyi!^|;^^ 
fcandalous nuiOuices inottf Areets itrtdiOM^ 
it is thought* might ' 'bn.' ^iS^ftedi’ 
about half a million of mon»y,’ people to 

fo little good efleft ; yet nothing Ms c^e^uitily heeti done therein 'by thoib who alone have it in 
their power to fet about it, cfpecially in tiirte of |Aeaoe aod tranqoi^tty. ' 

XI. If all the Chriftian ftates vfbald jointly i^ree to hiti^'but'bne «bd the fiime weight and mea- 

furc, and poflibFy too, the fame coins in. ftfcixip^"(ttMi|j|^ Tiriiid weigbtf With their it 

would greatly facilitate the correfpondoneeifeand the difie^ttt aatiotj? of Europe ; 

more cfpcciaijyjf all the fuif-divifions tnertof Bofi" W fuch at^ harmonious 

agreement is rather to be wilhed for than expeiS^^^^^'iiri^-(b0jf€T it' may be att Europe’s com- 
mercial iniercft to have it fo, we fhall content durfelves #i|^ jbftly bhtining the negligence of the 
Bdti lh nation, in nBt having one Only weight artd meafufe4fii|j!ijgho«t all parts of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and our foreign plantations , the want of which hstSlb^, and ever will be, attended with 
great inconveniendes. Sir James Ware, in his Annals of Ircia^‘>;obfervcs, under the year 1498 , 
that in Ireland every county had a difFerent meafure, not without eeiatart' detriment to the piiblic; 
hereupon he quotes Budelius de Monetis, in behalf of the above-iMM^^K^ regulation, 

' rii”i 'i/'’ r , 1 

Urra ji^ts, fipftiffdSf mtvfuray moneta^ ^ 

** JE/ ^atus {Itajsis tatius oriis i* c# 

‘‘ One faith, one weig^ht, one rocafurc, and one coin^, , 

Would all the world in harmony conjoin,** 


Aljnoft ever fince the revival of commerce in Europe, there has been a gwt deal written upon 
the general annual balance of a whole nation’s commerce; a point but little underftood, arid very 
difficult, if not inYomc refpeas impraaicatlc to be precifely afcerlained, either from cuftom-hbufe 
entries, or fro^n the rates of exchange between nations. 


I. Our expo'rts, fomc fay, Ihould bcTalucd as they fell in foreign parts ; and out imports Iccord- 
ing to their coft bcyoud^fca, 

II. All articles of merchandize imported merely for re-exportation, and alfo fuch as we ufe of 
work up in our own manufadures, arc far from being hurtful to our commerce; and may even, in 
many refpeas, be deemed of equal benefit with diir own native commodities. Such merchandize, 
therefore, ought to be left out in the contemplation of a general balance being againft fuch a nation.’ 


VOL, I. 


III. Falfe 
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IIL Falfe entries, for reputatiofi’s fake, and poffibly fomctimcs for worfc ends, render cuftoni- 
lioufe books ail uncertain guide. 

IV* Even ‘the courfe of exchange may, from certain particular intervening circumftanccs, feem^ 
to be agaiuftva country in its commerce to fcveral foreign parts, although, ncverthclcfs, a trade, 
profitable upon the whole, may be carried on by that country. Thus, for inftance, in England’s 
exchange ivith Holland, much of the treaCure received by the Dutch merchants in Spain and|TohugaI, 
to anfwer the balance of trade, which is greatly in their favour with refpe£l to both thofc nations, is 
often brought thence in our (hips to London, and tranfmitted to Holland, making a mutual demand 
for gold and filver from England to Holland. This muft neceflarily contribute to keep the par of 
exchange againft us, although our people get much more for freight and commifQon than they lofc 
by the courfe of exchange : — The dividends of foreigners in our national funds ; — our lublidics to 
foreign Princes, and our appointments to our minifters at forcigi\ courts ; — the drafts of our nobility 
and gentry on their foreign travels ; — and, what may poflildy be beyond all the rcfl together, the 
demands on us from the northern crowns, Ruflia, the Hans-towns, and indeed from all other 
countries to whom wc ufually pay an annual balance. Thcfc, and other fimilar canfes occalionally 
occurring, may, and do frequently, turn againft us the exchange with Amftcrdam, the centre of 
exchange for all Europe, even although it may be univerfally allowed, as already obferved, that wc 
carry on a very profitable commerce with Holland itfclf, feparatcly coiifidered, as well as with feveral 
other parts of Europe. 

It is therefore an cxcefs of importations alone, cither for mere luxury or HiCrc ncccffity, or for 
both together, which is difadvantageous to, and will, in the end, bring on poverty on any couifcryT^ 
and not fuch imporfations as, like many of ours, confift of rawfilk, Spanifh woed, cotton wool and 
yarn, mohair, flax and hemp, and their feeds, oils, pot-afhes, dying fluffs, naval ftorcs, iS:c. either 
ufed in our fliip building, or worked up in our manufaftures, and moftly alfo for exportation : — 
Neither are our importations of Eall India and Plantation goods, defigned to l)c re- exported, nor 
the foreign linens^ J5cc. for fupplying our own American plantations, and our AlVican trade, to be 
deemed unprofitable, but are, on the contrary, quite beneficial to us. 

Although, therefore, we can never, perhaps, be able prccifely to determine or afeertain the quan- 
tum of any annual balance in our, or any other nation’s favour, as fomc of our writers pretend to 
do, and more cfpcciaKy as certain French authors do, who, of late, have vainly pictendcd to afeertain, 
and thereby haVc greatly exaggerated their nation’s annual gain by its foreign commerce ;^ct' there 
arc fo many ftrongiy concurring evidences of our being very coniideiable gaine-s by our genepl 
foreign commerce, as, in effcift, amount to demonftration. It mufl, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
had we not fo vaft a national debt, occafloning a terrible load of heavy taxes and burdens on trade 
and masiufiftures, as well as on almoft all the neceftarics of life, our national wealth would increafe 
mud) faftcr than it can polhbly be expcdled to do in fuch circumftanccs ; which general obfervation 
undoubtedly ought to be extended to Scotland and Ireland, both which countries arc at prefent in 
livery profperous Hate, in refpeft to their general commerce, and their peculiar manufadures. 

Whoever reads attentively our elder writers on commerce, before our heavy cuftoms, excifes, and 
other taxes were laid on, and particularly the judicious cfTays of Sir Jofiah Child, will with nlcafiuc 
fee the large ftridcs we formerly took in the increafe of commerce and wealth, more cfpccially from 

the 
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^the ’jjcar 1640, downwards. It is true, the extirpation of tyranny/ and the firm cftablifliment of the 
nation’s liberties, civil anfl facred, which could never be bought too dear, have, fince the ever 
mcmora 1 >le Revolution, m the year 1688, occafioned fcveral very expenfive foreign wars, which 
*havc very much retarded the rapid increafe of our wealth. Ncvcrthelefs, we muft Rrangcly and 
wilfully fhut our eyes, not plainly to perceive, by various infallible marks, a gradual increafe of our 

conin\crcc, wealth, and people, fince thaj moft happy period, viz. 

• 

I. As, firft, by the acceflion of great numbers of induftrious foreigners, chiefly from France, 
fince the revocation of the edid of Nantz, in the year 1685, as well as by the natural augmentation 
of our own people. 

TL Our trading cities and manufa£luriq|i towns arc generally, and molt of them greatly incrcafcd 
in magnitude and fplendour. ^ 

III. At London, the number of our quays, wharfs, warehoufes, and docks below bridge, and 
alfo the ihipping of London, as well as of moft of the out-ports, are confidcrably incrcafcd, as is 
alfo the number of real merc^nts, as well as of whokfeic and retail dealers ; our Ihops and ware- 
Jioufes more numerous, and much better filled ; an 4 the fuburbs of London arc continually expand- 
ing thcmfclvau yvery way, by new and finer built ftrcctfi. 

IV. Money is in greater plenty; and, as an infallible confequcncc thereof, its intcreft lower 
tiCrV.} ever. 

V. The great increafe of the number and fplendour of equipages,-— of plate, jewels, pidurcs, 

lioulhold furniture, 6cc. — greater ftocks of cattle, — lands better imptovcd^— as are alfo mines and 
filheries, — and the like ftill more in refped of our manufadures portions given by ail 

ranks to children i — and, in general, people of all degrefes, both in toyvil and jcountry, live much 
better than formerly. ^ • 

VL Our royal navy at Icaft doubled in number, and of greater magnitude and weight of metal 
in each of its rales than at the Revolution, in i688. • 

Mi 

AIJ which, and numerous other inftanccs, that, for brevity’s fake, we omit^ have not been Aid- 
den, but gradual, and therefore folid and rational marks of profperity, not proceeding merely or 
fijilely from an incN?afe of luxury or prodigality ; both which wc muft however allow, will ever 
increafe in forAc proportion to the influx of national wealth. England, therefore, is now undoubt- 
edly in poflefli^ of an extenfively adivc and very gainful commerce, beyond what any nation in 
Europe at prefent has, or perhaps ever had. • 

To all which, fome will neverthelefs plaufibly, as they think, objed, that our immenfe paper 
cniJrit is a principal caufe of tlic fpccious appearance of wealth, more efpccially in our great rnetrov 
polls ; where, fay they, there is not fo great a plenty of real money or coin as many would liave us 
believe. By which tlie objedors would feenf to infinuate, that paper credit may be arbitrarily, and 
perhaps feme might go fo far as to fay unlimitedly, created in any nation : than which nothing is 
more abfurd and falie in fad. For, were there no other demonftrativc evidence thereof than the 

f 2 famous < 
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famous, or rather infamous year 1720, both with regard to the tranfaftioiis In England and in^ 
France, that alone is fufficient to evince, that the national paper credit *in every country, that is, 
its public alfignable debts or funds, as well as that of every bank and banker, in order to^its per- 
manent duration and fupport, muft ever bear, at leaft, a due proportion to the real intrinlic ability 
or wcalth-^f fuch nation, bank, or banker. Or, in other words, with particular regard to national 
credit, that fuch paper credit can no longer poflefs a folid ^duration than whilft men arc perfuaded 
that proportionable or fufficient realities exift or remain for circulating oranfwcring the fdVne. Or, 
again, that fuch a nation muft ever be ablp, not only duly and punftually to pay the intereft of fuch 
paper credit, but muft likewife be in a condition gradually to difeharge the principal. This, thanks 
be to God, is ftill our own prefent happinefs : but, were feveral of the other kingdonos of Europe, 
that could be named, to contradl fo large a public debt as ours, their whole revenue would not 
fiiffice merely for paying the annual intereft of even a fo^jfth part of it : wherefore, there would, in 
fuch a kingdom, remain no public credit at ah, but every thing would foon tend to a general na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

National, or public paper credit, therefore, is not the caufe,.but purely the effeft of national 
ability or \vcalth : which pofition will equally hold good with refpeft to the paper credit of banks, 
and alfo of private bankers ; who muft ever have, if they would always be fafe, a real and folid 
bottom, for anfwering, in a rcalbnabl^ time, all demands from their paper creditor j, in cafe of 
what is ufually ftilcd a run upon them. Will any one, for inftance, imagine, that the two incor- 
porated banks at Edinburgh, each of whofe capitals does little exceed one hundred thoufand pounds 
flerling, would, or durft prudently orfafely venture to iflue calh-notes, to thc*’amount of a b ank^ 
fuppofc our bank of England, having a capital often millions fterling? Since, probably, even the 
whole cafh of Scotland would ftatoly be fufficient to circulate the notes of the laft named bank , 
yet both the faid Edinburgh banks are, and ever have been, in great credit over all that of the united 
kingdom; and do make, and ever have made, confiderable annual dividends of their profits by 
banking. Bc^th they, and likewife our private London bankers, very well know their own ftrength, 
and that tbf it credit muft ever bear a certain due proportion to the quantum of their 

exifting 

Thus, a ^ationsfl paper credit may be fitly enough compared to that of a more private bank or 
banker; and that although both the one and the other may be, and have been, often brougirt into 
diftrefs in calamitous* times, fo that the credit of the former has fomctirncs funk fo far in the market 
price, as to hurt very considerably fuch proprietors as had immediate occafion for realizing ; and the 
creditors of the latter, on fuch an occafion, by a temporary ftop of payment, hafe been obliged 
wait feme time for then" money ; yet both having, as fuppofed, a folid foundation, ll^ve foon reco- 
vered thei/ former credit : whereas the French Royal Bank and Miffifippi ftocks, ar^d the Englifh 
South fiea ftock, ferevved up, in 1720, to the enormous price of one thoufand percent, fuddenly 
Ihrunk; the former to nothing, in effeft, and the latter to Icfs than one-centh part of the nominal 
value it had attained : and the fame, or worfe, at that time, befell fuch private bankers as ventured 
ftir out of their depth, and loft fight of tlic ncceffary precaution of keeping within the limits of their 
capitals. 

• 

National, as well as more private paper credit, therefore, doing the office of real money or coin, 
h in that refpeft fo far from being a misfortune, as feme have infinuated, that it is a real and very 

confiderable 
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confickrable benefit to commerce : but this can ne^cr be the calb for any confidcrablc duration, or 

* m aby eminent degree, but in opulent commercial countries, and in fuch onfy.^yhcre the liberties ot 
the whftlc people are Inviolably eftablilhcd. 

• 

Next to the woollen manufacture of England, which is ftill the nobleft in the univerfc, her me- 
tallic maViufaCtarcs of iron, ftcel, tin, copper, lead, and brafs, are bf later times fo vaftly improved 
and incrtalcd, as juftly to be efteemed the fecond to it, and arc alfo the fineft in the world, being 
exported to almoft every part, in immenfc quantities : fo that fome think they employ half a million 
of people. The mines of thofc metals aifo, and thofc of lead and coals are greatly improved of late 
years ; as are alfo our fillicriesi which laft, we hope, may in the end be crowned with fuccefs, not- 
withftandin^fuch unpromifing appearances. The linen manufactures and fine fabrics of Scotland 
and Ireland are alfo of late years become immenfe, and may probably employ in tliofc parts near as 
many hands as our metallic manufaCturc/in England. 

ft 

Our unmanufactured wool alone, of one year’s produce or growth, has been cftxmatcd to be worth 
two millions ficrling ; and when manufactured it coils or is valued at fix millions more; and is 
thought to employ upwards of one million of our pfcople in its manufa£lurc ■, whereas in former 
times all our wool was exported uamanufa4^ur<rd, ;iixi4 oar own people remained unemployed. 

Even but aWut two hundred and fixty years ago> or iittlc more, the whole rental of England in 
lands and houfes did not exceed five millions ; but, by the increafe of commerce and manufactures, 
the rental is now iifcreafcd to about fourteen millions^and fooie think confidera!)Iy higher: of which 
”vaft benefit to the landed intereft our nobility and gentry l>egii\ to be fully fcnfiblc, and confcquently 
of the immenfc increafe of the full value or fee-fimple of all tlieir land ; as by the following com- 
putation, viz, 


I. The old five millions of land rent would, three hundred year$ have fcarccly Millions, 

yielded ten years purchafe, or — — ~ 

II. But the faid fourteen millions may, at this lime, be eft i mated, viz* teh'iniiUons 

in lands, (copyholds, 6cc. included) on an average, at or near twenty years purchafe %qo 

III. And four millions in houfts, now fo vaftly improved and incrcafcd, at gght years 

purchafe, on a medium, — — — — • 3a 


Total value of our prefent rental 
DeduCl th^ value of the rental three hundred years ago 


232 

5 ^ 


Total incr-cafed rental in three hundred years fpace 182 

« 

It is quite immaterial whether this increafed computation be minutely exaCl : for, as it is not 
probably very wide from the mark, it will well enough ferve for the illuftration of our general pofi- 
tion, which is all that is intended by it. 


Yet this fo vaft an Increafe of our rental, is far from being all the benefit accruing from our in- 
creafed commerce. The immenfe increafe of our pr.rfonal eftaies arifing therefrom, in plate, jewels, 
furniture, paintings, equipages, libraries, medals, coins, ftxipping, horfes, and Oihcr cattle, ^c. 
Thefc may at leaft be fuppofed to have kept pace with the iacreafing value of our rents. To tliefe^ 

may 
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may be juRly added the vaft; increafe of all kiuds’of merchandize, with which our warchoufes and 
Jhops arc always filled; fo univcrfally vifiblc to all. 

As* to the nj^oney out at intereft, cither due by private perfons or in the public funds ; it may pro- 
bably be objected, that it is only one hand owing to another : and therefore we fliall not take it into 
our computation : and yet its increafe, could it be difeovered, would be a collateral proof of our 
iiicreafcd liches. 

Now, as the enlargement of our commerce has thus fo vaflly increafed the value of our lands as 
well as of our general riches, it is no lefs certain and fclf-cvident, that any fcnfiblc dccreafc of our 
commerce would infallibly fink tlic value and rents of lands in a fimilar proportion. Our chics and 
inanufa^luring towns which do now confuinc fuch immenfe quantities of the produft of our lands, 
being tiien depopulated, our farms would thereby be deferted, and perhaps even the entire rents 
might in time fcaixely be fufficient to fupport the numbcrlefs poor, then deftitute of employment. 
Tn which lamentable fituation, it is no exaggeration to afiert, that the landed intereft would be more 
fenfibly aflfefled than even the merchants, traders, and manufafturers ihemfclves ; as the latter could, 
at the worft, and doubtlefs would moftly remove to other countries whilft the former niuft ncccf- 
farily flick to their lands, which then would find but very few purchafers, and at low rates. The 
bare poffibility of fo fad a dcclcnfion ought furcly to keep us perpetually watchful ; iiio^o efpecially 
as alinofl every nation in Europe is at this time carncflly ftriving to rival us cither in our flaple tna- 
nufa£iures, our fifheries, our plantations, or our naval power. 

m 

So long ago as the ye'tr 1680, Sir William Temple, in his Mifccllanies, obferves, that** trade 
** is grown the defign of all the nations in Europe that arc poflclTed of any maritime provinces ; as 
being tlie only unexluufted mine, and out of whofe trcafurcs all greatnefs at fea naturally arifes.” 
And Lord Verulam, (that great glory of our ifle) treating, in his Advancement of Learning, of the 
advantages of maritime grea^tnefs, finely obferves, (one hundred and fifty years ago), that ** he that 
“ commands at great liberty, and may take as much or as little of the war as he fhall judge 

proper: Potentates who are merely flrong at land, arc, notwithftanding their land ftipc- 

riority, fiiijietitly reduced to great difficulties : and the riches of both the Indies fecm'ifi a great 
degree btet the eon/equence of the command of the fca.’^ It is almofl unnecefTary to obferve, liow 
ftrongly that great man’s juft remark has been confirmed in the years 1759, 1761, and 1762. 

f 

« 

Our great rivals on the continent, it is true, think thcmfcives obliged to keep up vaft flanding 
armies, in time of peace as well as in war ; but then, being furrounded on every fide by a double oti^ 
treble chain of ftrong fortreflesv they have thereby fufficient time and means to prevent a furprize. 
This Is far from being our cafe, whofe great refource for fafety is, to be conftantly anfl very conll- 
derably fppeVior in maritime ftrength to every other nation whatever. This fupcrioriiy of naval 
power, neceflarily requiring or implying a proportionable fuperiority of maritime commerce, fets be- 
fore us in the ftrongeft light the indifpenfabic ncceffity of our cultivating what tends to increafe our 
fhipping and mariners : and it ffiould ever be uppermoft in our thoughts, that, without fuch a con- 
flant fuperiority on the ocean, it will be abfolutcly impoffible for Britain to preferve its external in- 
dependence, and, in confequcnce, its internal free coniHtulion. And, by way of corollary, Ictus 
add, that, if ever Britain’s external independence fhould be loft, that of the reft of the nations of 
Europe that fhall dare to oppofe any over-grown tyrant, will be alfo foon at an end. 


With 
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With refpeft to the produft and fnanu failures of Britain, we uiufl allow,, that our own people are, 
witJiout doubt, by far the greateft confumers of them. If, for iiiilanccj or llj^ftration. Cl rcat Bri- 
tain (aj has generally been faid, and nearly proved) contains above (bat we will now only fuppofc 
that number) eight millions of fouls ; and that, as is alfo thought, every foul, one wit!) another, or 
rich and poor, voung and old, on an average, fpends annually feven pounds ; then their whole an» 
nual cxpcncc wnll be at Jeaft fifty -fix millions# 

• 

Thus proportionedt viz. Millions* 

I* rioufc rents, — —— — . — ~ ^ ^ 

II. Of foreign wares imported they may fpend — — — 4 

III. And of our own produ«£l and manufadfures they may probably confumc and fpend 

(exportations included) to the value of — — — — 48 

IV. It is moreover ufually computed, that the total amount of our faid annual exports * 

to all foreign countries docs not exceed, in our own produdl and manufadlurcs, and thofe 

of our plantations and foreign fadlories, — — — — 8 

V. And, confequentiy, the remainder of our produdl and naanufadlurcs, confumed at 

home, is — . — — _ — — 40 


In the year 1753, there happened to be a learned di|pute between two gentlemen of Edinburgh^ 
(Mr, Wallace «nd Mr. Hume) upon a queftioa. Whether the ancient world was or was not more 
populous than the modern world. That controvcrly foon reached foreign parts; which difputc oc- 
cahoned Monfleur J[)eflandes to write a letter from Stockholm to France ; wherein he Hates the num- 
of people, at this time, in the fevcral countries of Europe^ &c. viz. 

• Million^* 

I. In Spain and Portugal — — •— — _ 6 

II. In France — — — — — — 20 

(The mofl modern French author of Les Intercts dc la Frmij^e mal-cntendus, 
makes tlic people of France but feventeen millions). • 

III. In Cjcrmany and Hungary — — sto 

JV. Ill the feventeen provinces of the Nctheriands — ~ S- 

V. In Denmark. Norway^ Sweden, and Rufiia — — -n- t 6 / 

(Lord Whitworth’s account of RuiFia, as it was in the year 1710, makes the people^ 
of ad Ruffia to be only fix millions five hundred and forty thoufand.^ If fo, then 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, arc over-rated confiderably). ^ 

VI. In Italy and the ifles adjacent, r. Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica, Malta, &c. — Ji 

VII. In Euglalid _ . _ _ _ 8 

(If lie includes vScotland and Ireland, he is at Icafl two millions fhort). 

VIII. In 7 Europe — — — 

IX. In Poland and Pruflia — - — * 7 


Total people in all Europe, by this Frenchman’s random computations, 109 

In all Afia, — — — . 400* 

In all Africa, — — — — iqq 

la ail America, ~ # — — 120 


Total number of people In all the earth 


729 

The 
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The above-named Mr. Wallace had conjcaured, there might be a thoufartd millions in all the 
earth, which probab)y induced the Frenchrnan to difplay his talents in computation. 

With refpeft to Great Briuin and Ireland, jointly confidered, furely Deflandcs is miftaken, and 
probably in other countlks too, many being of opinion, that they contain at leaft ten and a half 
millions of people ; which probably may be thus diaributed, viz. 

mtihom, 

4 

I. In England, moderately taken, — . — 

IIj In Scotlaod — — — — 

ill. Inimhnd, neatly and mote certainly eompuwd, fromfhe Bilhop's 

books, &c. viz. 

Proteftants, very nati *' * — — — 

'' Papifts, fomeMtaicbb'wsihan — 




6oo,ooo1 

1,400,000/ 


T^tal, in Great Britain and Ireland, 


JO' 


Many donieftata. that is incrcafcd two mil- 
lions .of pedplci ‘of Trade, publiflted in the 

year 1699, quotes a njanuftpipt df one^ |he ftiks themgenjoos ]Vir.< 5 «^ory Kingt. exhibiting 

the numbers of people in England. ai11|||grwing periods, viz 








I. When Julius Casfar firft invaded * 

II. At the Incarrtatioft of our j^asdSoiut’,' thofealbd to 


People. 

a6o,ogQ. 

400,000 

2,000,000 

2,750,000 


5,500,000 


. HI. At the Norman conque' 

IV. About two hundred yeipipiSfi tifc in 1260, 

V, In abohtfout'hnndttsdttlwenty-five years more, according to him, the people 

England may have dg#llliw»e!aft-mcited number, viz, in 1685, about 

Thfife <ir|g A |A| conjeftures, for they are merely no other, might eafily be died ai 

"% jM .e« plaufible an authority : we Ihall, however, only here ren.ark. that, liv 

people of England were reckoned near fix milho ib, 


:K 


And ^at, bjl the great acceflion of pcrfecuted and neceflitous foreigners, a .d of Scots and Iiilli, 
hnce^hattilae* and tdfo from our ordinary incrcafc ^ generation, fome conjeiQHare England 10334 
have now very near, if not quite, feven millions of people, at this time, Some others will even have 
them to be about eight millions of people, which may perhaps be too high. 

• * 

The commerce of the world being in perpetual fluftuation, we can never be too watchful, not 
only for prcfervirtg What we arc in poflefilon of, but for avadiitg onrfelvcs of the miftakes 01 negli- 
gences of other nations, in 6rdcr to acquire new branches tliereof. Who could have imagiiitd three 
hundred years ago, that thofe ports of the Levant from whence, by means of the Venetians, Eng- 
land, and almoft ail the reft of Chriftendom, were luppjicd with the fpices, drugs, &c. of India and 
China, Ihould one day come themfclvcs to be fupplied witli thofe and other articles by the remote 
countries of England and Holland, at an eaficr rate than they were ufed to have them dircftly fiom 

the 
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,thc Jlafl : or, that Venice ihould afterward lofc to Lifboii the lucrative traeJ^of fupplyiii;; the icllol 
Europe witli them : or, Jaftly, that Lilbon fliould aftervva/a lofc the fame toSAniftcrdam : or that 
Amllcialam and Hacriem flKnjId gradually lofc (as in part has already happened, and likely more and 
more to hap]>cn) their famous and fine linen maiiufadurcs, to Scotland and Ireland. 

We need not add, the various removes of the flaplc for the woollen manufacture, which was firfl 
at Venice, FIorcncc,***^fa, and Lucca, upon the early revival of commerce after the fall of the 
wcUern empire ; from whence the bulk of it removed, about eight bundled years ago, to the Nc- 
tlierlaiuls ; and from the Nethcriaitds, about two hundrccl years ago, into England ; or that tiie grgat 
lu))i)lv of fugars to all Europe fhould go from Lilbon to London ; and fincc, in too great a degree, 
from l.ondon to the ports of France; line toys, haberdafhery, jewels, watches, hardware, hats, 
ilockings, ^c. from f'rance and CLrmany into Fingland, The various removes of the heveiniv-. 
fdhery, allb, arc remarkable, as will be feen in its place. Tiicfc, and many more inftanccs, wlilcft, 
were it ncceirarv, might he given, render fcveral of the axioms and dogmatical opinions of fome of 
ou) ol<!. r writers upon commerce unfafe to be relied on, as more fully remarked in our preface. 
Esa u in. It ( xccllcnt treatilc of Sir Johah Child, is already fomewhat liable to this caution ; cfpe- 
riallv when writing on the Dutch commerce, then in its full perfc6lion, though f nee confiderably 
ccliplcd. 

The old republics and free cities of Italy, which were the hrfl revivers of commerce in the Soutli, 
as the Hans-towns j^crc in the North, arc almoft all declining from their ])rifline commercial great- 
without one linglc exception, (but Leghorn, a modern free town) with regard to tliole of 
Italy, and few or none with regard to the Ilans-towns, Hamburg excepted, Such changes have in- 
ilced alfo happened in very ancient times, even fo far back as Herodotus, three liundred years before 
tlie founding of Rome, who obferves, “ that feveral of tlic cities of Phenicia, which were formerly 
‘‘ great, were, in his time, become inconfiderablc ; and fume other cities, which, in his time, were 
" large, had formerly been little.’* 

i 'w ’.niddle ages, we (hall fee, that a fimilar dcclenfion happened to the famous commercial port 
of AVii])uv and of luliii, and to the mercantile cities of Kardewick, and alfo of great Novogrod in 
I'L.llia tfr -ills -times of mofl ol' which plac.es, in Cicrmanv, feeming to have been their great 

calilg and ti)C2v unhappy vicinity to fome all-alpinng tyrant. 

• 

Tile belorc-meiitioncd prefent dcclenlioa of certain free commercial cities may po/libly be nearly 
at counted for, from the general turn of the great monarchical countiicSj ot late years more than for- 
merly, to commerce, navigation, and manufaduies. 

before F'ng/and had foreign colonics and faiSlorics, our general commerce wms comparatively iii- 
conlidcrable. The great bulk of our exportations coniilled of our woollen drapery, lead, and tin ; 
in the times, more efpccially, before France had engaged in the woollen inanufa^I urc, and Holland 
but very little ; and that Florence and Venice were chiefly confined to the fupy)lying the countries 
within the Mediterranean with that important article. So that, in cffeiil, we enjoyed almoil a mo- 
nopoly of that iTianufa8;ure for the weft and north parts of Ebirope before the year 1640; Spain and 
i^oitugal being then almoft entirely fupplied by us with light draperies, as well for their home con- 
fiimption, as for that of their cxtcnftvc colonics ; from whence, in return, we wcic, in thofe days, 
VOL. 1. g iupphed 
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fiippliccl with the fugar^^^tobacco, ^rug^, 8<c. which wc now have from our own plantations. J'or 
this rcafon, oui old e^nimercial writers aVc aliuofl wholly taken up with the importance of our wooJ 
and vYooilen manufaftures, vvhicli, with our tin, lead, leather, coals, and fomc other fmalfcr avti^ 
clcs, weve all pretended to call our llapic commodities. 

With rcfpci^l to onr importations, Venice firfl, and Lilbon next, fupplied us with the merirhan- 
clize of the Eafl Indies, iVc, — d’lic Hans-towns with naval florcs, cop pc ’'iron, linen, Snd even 
with the bell of our Ihipping — Germany aJfo, with linen, tin plates, and hardware, even fo low my 
toenails rJicmfelvcs. — France fupplied us, in great abundance, wdth iiiks, linen, wines, brandies^ 
' paper, toys, and frippery. How happy then is -the cliangc in our national circuniflanjjcs, lincc we 
have had American plantations, the demand from whence, of all kinds of merchandize, having ib 
excited our people at home Jo the improvement and incrcafe of our old munufa<^\uics, and to 
tne intr6du6lIon of new ones : wlicreby, andjikewife by the vail incrcafe of the prodmSiions of our 
American plantations, we have got rid, for the mofl part, though not as yet entirely, of a preca- 
rious dependence on other nations, for what we now either manufa^ure much better at home, or 
clfe are fupplied with from our own plantati^jaa and fo fettlements, in cxchangt: for our native 
commodities, inftead of our formerly O much ictf Our ireafurc for the fame ; how greatly 

are our cuffoms thereby increafed, pounds at Queen. Elizabeth's death, to 

four hundred thoufand pounds at JRif&tatfo Charles IL ; and to foui» tRbes thisS lafl 

fum at the prefent time. How vallly is otir great metropolis increafed, from little above two hun- 
dred thoufand fouls, with all its fuburbs on berth fidcs the Thames, at that Qssgn’s death, to about 
four times as many at prefent. ^ . ^ 

Our American plantationSf therefore, by the vaft incrcafe of their people, and of the commodities 
l>y them raifed for out own ufe, for our manufa6luics and re-exportations, and more cfpccially by 
the perpetually inoresding demands from thence of all kinds of our nianufadlures, produdlions, See, 
3^:dmmehfe (whereby probably about or near a mi lllon of our people arc employed at: 

Ixome, fliips, and many thoufands of mariners, conilantly employed ; much 

Wealth, quantities of bullion of both gold and fiver, continually brought home to 

tJS) do at prefent more than ever, demand of us the frft and hlghcf; regard, preferably 

tiSimiy Other conf eviration whatever: more cfpecially, if wc do but duly confidcr, that, 

bjjtethp additional weal til, power, territory, and influence tlicrcby now thrown into our fcale, wc arc 
enabled to-prcfcjye our dcareft independence with regard to the other potentates of Europe ; fomc of 
whom arc, in little more than one century pafl, fo inoroafed in power and territory, as to have long 
lincc given alarming apprehenfions to all their neighbours. * ^ 

The confmerce wc now carry on with our American plantations is fo vaft, as probably already to 
equal in quantity, and to exceed in proft, all the other commerce wc have widi the rcftVf the world. 
And it being inceftantly incrcafng, in proportion to the incrcafe of white people there, they arc per- 
petually increafmg their ufeful produtftions, cultivating new plantations, and fuccclsfully attempting 
new materials for commerce ; as f Ik, indigo, cc)ftcc, potalh, drugs for phyfic, dyers, painters, See, 
more cfpecially in the line continental colonics of Carolina and Georgia j wliich, in the opinion of 
very knowing perfons, are capable, wh.li proper induftry, of rafting the fiicll prodmftions of all ilic 
three divifioas of the old world, as well as that of the new one. 


El 
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111 Colonel Tohn Puny’s memorial to tin: Duke of NcWMflle/then SecreJy^^ of Stale, in the rci;;ii 
of Kiyg George 1 . and which he alierwards printed, in 1724, upon his ap*pIicatioii for carrying 
into Carolina a colony of Protcilant Switzers , he Jays it clowit as a pojlulatnm^ “ '1 hat there is a 
“ certain latitude on our globe, fo hapjiily tempered between the extremes of licat and cold, as to 
he more peculiarly adapted than any other for aJ! the faid rich produdlons : and he feems, w i\h 
jiTtlgi^cnt, to havqfixcd on the latitude of th'rty-llircc dep^recs, whether fouth or north, being 
that of Carolina, al^lie identical one for that jicculiar chaia^lcr/' 

That fcnrihlc man, a native of Switzerland, whom th6 author of this work once converfed v\ i;h, 
liad before piintcd at London a memorial, which he had formerly prefented to the clircflors of the 
Dutch Isall India Company, in the year 1718, on his return fiom their fcrvice in India; wherein 
he endeavoured to perfuade them to jilant new colonics on the coail of CalFres, near their ccr!onv\ at 
the Cape of Good flope, and alfo on the land of bkiyts, on tlic fouthern hitlicrto unplantcd coK- 
tinent called New Holland, not far fouth from their iflaiid of Java, both lying near the faid latitude 
of thirty-tiuTc degrees: a latitude,’’ fays he, “ moft fit for vines, and other excellent fruits and 

“ plants , whereby the Company would be enabled to fnpply thcli Kail India fetilcmcnts with wines, 
fruits, oils, and corn, which now coft them fo gtteat an expence bought of and fiom the Riuo- 
pcans.” But in this memorial, Furry, it touched on feme points which the Company 

judged improper to be publifhed, and whidi conftmlncd him to leave Holland. His next applica- 
tion was to the French MinUlry, by adapting his fcheme to fome of the foreign fettlcmcnts of France. 
But their rcferencdlpto tlu* French Academy nf Sciences produced the following cold anivverj viz* 
That they could not judge of countries which they had never feen. 

Lnll of all, he prefented the above-named memorial, in 1721 ; wherein he fets forth, from indif- 
putablc fails, T hat the identical latitude of South Carolina, which then comprehended the coun- 
try fincc named Georgia, or that, of thirty-three degrees, either north of fouth of the equator, 
will ever be found to be productive of the ricliefl plants, fruits, drugs, &c. of any part whatever 
on the terraqueous globe, all otlier things being fuppoied equal, /. r. providetf tjierc be no natural 
impediments, fuch as rocks, mnrlhcs, fandy defarts, A latitude,” fays he, “ which, by 

the moderation of its heat, and temperature of itr, air, liicds fruitfulncfs on the earth, and l&ppi- 
ncls on mankind in general; who, tlie further thev arediftant from this degree, are only fo much 
“ the lefs happy : and that the nearer any country is to tliat latitude, the more happy is their htu- 
‘‘ a^ion. 'Fhus Barbary, Egypt, Syria, Ferfia, India, China, Ja[>an, and, in Jhoi^, all other coun- 
tries arc foun4 to excel, in proportion, tlte nearer they approach to this degree of latitude. Upon 
tins principle, Carolina and New Mexico on the north lidc of tlie equator, as Chili and Rio de la 
Jhata Oil its fouth fide, mufl be countries preferable to any in all America, as being all fituatcd 
about or near the faid thirty-third degree. It is,” continued he, “ a confcqucncc tliat? never fails. 
1 hiis Anaalulla is the hcA ol all tlic provinces of Spain, as coming near to our thirty-thircl degree : 
fo arc, for the fame rcafon, T^angucdoc and Provence the bed in France, and Naples and Sicily 
of ail the Italian dominions.” He next Ihcws, “ that Carolina is proper lor producing the bed 
filk in the wmrid, as being fitter for the breeding of lilkwoims, than either Fiance, Spain, or 
“ Italy ; as it is alfo for wines, oils, cotton, indigo, wax, fruits, cocoa nuts, timix'r, tir, fia\, 
licnqi, rice, wheat, Nc.” The Preface of the ICnglilh tranflation of the faid Memoiial alleges, 
tlial our great Sir Ifaac Newton did, in general, agree to the principles of this fame opinion. 
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What he then foretojl^ concerning filk and indigo, has fincc been verified abundantly already In 
Carolina ; as have been the exccllentvprodudlions of the wines and fruits fincc raifed on the coaft 
of Caffres, under the Dutch government of the Cape of Good Hope. Rice was a little before begun 
to be raifed in Carolina ; and has fincc been fo far incrcafcd as to have produced, in fomc years, from 
eighty thouland to one hundred and four thoufand barrels for exportation ; fo that it grew to be 
more than^could be vended to advantage; which, it fecnis, was one occafion of tlicir en^agyig in 
the cultivation of indigo, now alfo brought to a great degree of perfedlion. ^-^hc piodu6tion of rice 
at Carolina was as accidental as was that of fugar long before at Barbadocs, (o^ which in its place) 
and therefore deferves likewile to be commemorated for the encouragement of fiinilar attempts in 
future. It feems, the captain of a Ihip from Aladagafear, Touching at Carolina, in th<; reign of the 
late Qiiccn Anne, left, with a planter there, a fniail bag, not exceeding a peck of feed rice, byway 
oC experiment : and, foon after, Air. Du Bois, tiieii 'fieafurcr of our Jiial'l: India Company, fent 
tmthcr from hence; for the fame experiment,^ bag of another fort of feed rice: and, after feveral 
trials of both thofe forts, the planters at length found out the true method of cultivating and drclTing 
them to perfedion. 

Tliclrfilk, though more flowly, incrcafes quantity every year, and Is in quality, on the flri£l« 
cfl: examination, found to be excellent* Tjfeir pitch and tar are not hitherto quite fo good as what 
is brouglit from Sweden ; yet, by a furtiiarit^ntinuance of the bounties thereon, and^n^foaic other 
new pi odud'tions, they may probably be brought to perfection in a reafonable time. 

Colonel Furry, whom I have already mentioned, fomc years after, fettled, with a colony of his 
country-people, on the river Savannah, which parts, Carolina from Georgia; where he has per- 
petuated his name, by founding the town of Purrylburg, in which the poflerity of thofe Proicftant 
Switzers remain at this time. 

Our planters in” thofe and our other colonics arc faid to be diligent in procuring and tranfplantiiig, 
from Italy, Syria, Anabia, PciTia, and otlier caftern parts, many kinds of new feeds, plants 

and roots : parplina and Virginia, tliey have found I'evcral excellent originally-nativc produdions 

or aborigines, filch as fnake-root, faihifias, and, of late years, alfo the famous root called gcnil ng, 
fq highly celebrated in China. 

In Carolina 1 0^0, they liavc now got plenty ofJemons and orajigcs, which are faid to furpals any 
growing in Europe. And the late judicious Mr, Jolhua (ice, in his finaii hut excellent trcatilc, 
publiflied in 1729, entitled. The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain conlidcrcd, aiTurcs us,'^ 
that the hemp of Virginia has, upon trial, been found to equal, in goodnefs ajul ftrength, that of 
Ancona in Ilaly, allowed to exceed ajty other hemp in Europe. 

The fine provinces of Virginia and Maryland produce the beft tobacco in the world for general 
ufe, of vvdtich, it is faid, above the value of fix hundred thoufand pounds flcrling is yearly brought 
to Europe, in near three hundred fail of our own flapping, bringing in a revenue of about or near 
two hundred thoufand pounds by the cufloms on it. About three-fourths of which tobacco is an- 
nually re-exported to other European countiies. Iron affo is now brought from thence in confidcr- 
able quantities ; in confcqnencc of which, in time, we may favc above two hundred tlioufand pounds 
in ready money annually fent to Sweden, for what we may have from our own fellow Ad)jc6ls, in 

exchange 
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• exchange for Britifh mnnufaflurcf:, which Sweden neither nor can talSv^of ns. For, f nee wc 
have not cord wood in England, cither at a rcafonable price/ or in a fufFicient qtrantity, for rchiiinp, 
^ as it is faid, above one third part of the iron we ufe ; and as Sweden may fomc time or other take 
the fame imrcafonable advantage oi us in this commodity, as they did in tlie article of tar, in tiv, 
year 1703, it is therefore furcly the higheft vvifdom, to have all fuch commodities entirely from 
our cwvn^colonics. 

‘‘ Tt is almofl impofliblc,” fays the faid ingenious Mr. Gee, “ to lind out five fucli neccffarv 
articles as hemp, flax, filk, iron, and potalli, for Ct^rryiiig on the manufa£lures of this kingdoyi, 
“ tliat can l^-cl one with fo little trouble. Morrey ought to be advanced by the nation, for the pro- 
“ ])ngatioii of fuch ufefiil materials. — And, if they conic to be railed in fufficient quantities in our 
“ ]>l;mtations, there needs not to he one idle i)cilon in Great Britain and Ireland ; though, it is 
laid, there is now near one million idle, of one fog: or otlicr. — Not one fourth part,’' continues 
he, “ of tlie produfl of our plantations redounds to the prolit of the planters thcmfcives : for, out 
‘‘ of all that comes hillier, they only carry back cloathing and other accommodations for their faml- 
lies, all of the manufacture or merchandize of this kingdom ; and, if they have any thing to fpare, 
“ it is laid up here i and their children are fent^hitbet for education. I'licrc arc very few trading or 
manufa6luring towms in the kingdom^ but have feme dependence on the plantation trade.” Mr 
Gee alfo tliought, that tea, coffee, and cochineal might be produced In Carolina;” lie the pre- 
miums of the truly honourable fociety for the encouragement of arts, manufi^lnres, and commerce, 
in the years i759»^76o, and 1761, “ which, wrtli wild olive trees, rofni, turpentine, iron-flone, 
“ boards, lumber, pipc-ftaves, mails, yards, hides, tallow, furs, beef, pork, butter, clicefc, buck- 
“ wheat, oats, barley, and the other bcfovc-uamed produftions of our fcvcral colonics, is fuch a 
catalogue of mod excellent and ufcful merchandize as cannot cafily be matched in any cultivated 
country of Chriilendom. By all which means together, we might favc above two millions an- 
iiually, whicli we now pay to foreign nations, and to our own poor**^ 

• 

North America is at length become an immenfe market for our woollen, dlk, Hpen, and metallic 
manafit^turcs ; for houlhold furniture of all forts, apparel, plalc, piddures, jewels, books, armory^ 
medicines, ibinc mntciials for buildings, toys, and other cm iolitics.. 

All w bicii l:cni fits are greatly enhanced tons, by this moll important coiifidcration, viz. That 
tlic trade witii tliL in is net hke thofc earned on with foreign nations, which undoub^dly may, from 
various caulls, hcpjttei ly loll 01 quite diverted : but our faid fcilow-fubjcids of America do not only 
^)ok upon Britain as their mother country, hut arc moreover abfolutely rcllrained by law from ad- 
mitting the llijps of torcigri nations into their ports, flrcis of wcatlicr excepted, and alfo from taking 
off any foreign product or manufaftures : feme few llipulated and limited cafes excepted. • 

Thefagacious Sir Jofah Ckdd, manyyears fincc, obferved, that cvery^ white man in our colonies 
finds employment for four time? as many at home. Now, fuppoling that, fince his time, there may 
lunwo hundred and fifty thoukind white men in all our colonics, (cxclufive of women and children, 
and alio of iicgro-llavcs, and including about twelve thoufanc! fuilors, employed as well in their own 
iifliciics as in the coafiing trade, and in that alfo between the continent and iOand colonics, in two 
thoufand velTels of their own, great and fmall) then is employment given to no lels than one million 
ol our own people at home. 7 \nd; as all our commerce with Ameiica, including the negro trade,, 

may * 
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mny probably cmplov/nc thoufaiKl two liundrcd fail more of our own Biitiili flilpping;, and tw/jmty. 
thoufaiul failors, ir^s eafy to conceive now vartly piotitablc our planhiLions aic ’.m us u\ every view ; 
whctlver by fetting on work fuch imnienfe numbers, of our mariutacluicrs and aidiiccrs of all kinds^^ 
or employing our iailors, Ihip-buildcrs, and all the trades dcpcndijig thereon. IJow tenacious^ ilien, 
ought we evy to be for the picfervation of every foot of grcnind of fuch iiivalua!>Ic poilclhenu; P Vet 
liow fupinc and negligent have we too often formerly becii inaBnring and fupi^oytiiig our jufl claims 
ill that part of the world. Did not the laic Captain V'iiomas CoL'am, tlifffTgh a [>Li'n man, in the 
year 1735, ^ memorial and petition to the privy council, clearlv, theuf\h in a hlrmt manner^ ic- 

pi*cfcnt the then unfcltlcd and very hazardous condition of Nova Scotia, and its imminent dan: cr 
from the French ; which, however, was difregarded, till rd'ier the pc-acc of Ai >: la (hj.sp . he, when 
liis plan was puifucd , by which delay, our enemies had fo mans more vcais oi INiiL.m to ma.ke I'jr- 
tlier encroachments on a province, fmcc unlvcifally allowed to he the iin])oitant hv v oi all North 
America, not by its icrtility, but lituation ; Jiiui how niiieh blood ajid liealure has lh:n lata! neglcft 
siince coll us. 

Had not a number of private gentlemen, ii\ tiic year jointed by K)ir*c noble peih/os, moft 

difintcichcdly undertaken to afeertain and fct out the juft fouth boundaries of Carolina, by ieheiting 
a charter for appointing them trullccs for ^planting the new colony of Georgia, on the fouth extre- 
mity of that province ; who can fay, or rather who can doubt, wdicthcr either Spain ffom Florida, 
or Fiance from Milhhppi, might not, before this time, have fettled and fortified where at prefent 
the IJritilh enllgiis arc difplayed. 

IIow watchful ought we alfo to be of our ifland of Newfoundland : for, although, through Its 
natural and incurable llcrility, it docs not promife to be rendered confidciabie merely as a plantation ; 
yet, for the fake of its good ports, and of our great fifhery on its bank.', valued at three hundred 
thoufand pounds ftcrling, added annually to the national balance or llock in our fa\our, it is of very 

great and univ&ifally acknowledged importance to us. 

• « 

I'hc farotJl^lnight have been faid of the vaft connlrics wilbin the flrciglit and ixiy of ] luJion, 
we were pO defied of Canada, wdicre, although, lor fnnilar icafons, ]>lant:ilions m.iv nfver take place, 
it is ncvcrthcl'cfs our folld intcreft, notwhthllanding our ili])u!ated poirclii(u:s ol FhmaJa, the ImII part 
ofLouiflana, and all the country of l lrrlda, to proteft our Company's foil;, and ilielr trade and 
boundaries ; wj^iithcr alfo, in the oplnicm of ibme intelligent people, a more c\tcnlj\ e coimiiici cc 
with the ravages might he carried on with our coarlcr W'oollen, metallic, and linen mr.in’da<!duu s, Ne. 
in exchange for tlieir funs, peltry, bcd-leailiers, whnle-hf)nc and oil ; and tliat j'oliihlv ilniec thv 
prcl'cnt Compan' N capital llock ot little more than mie hundred thoufand pounds might he then by 
cmployc vl,.and ]>ei]:jps four times the number o( Ihips now annually lent thitlier, being at mcdl but 
four (hips hiihcrtc* ; wcie another tc’inpany to make up a proportionable cajutal, with \he lanNion (»i 
an a 6 l of Pat ! iam^ !ir, and a royal charter, whicli, without doubt, his Majehy, for the heneht fd 
commerce, wouki h giie loufly pleated to grant ; lor tlic prefent Hudhm’s Jkiv Ck^nijcany Is itot an 
cxclufive one. Y r i <i ;ihis Coinpan v's torts, lueh as thev aie, were ererfed at thur (twn cxpeiung 
they have an undouhn'd right to exclude all orhei s Ironi taking the benefit ol tlieij- protection, witin 
out their leave hrit obtained : wheitforc, fuch propofecl new Company might eielt toits of their 
own, in orlicrjcuts of the widely-exteiaded countiies round that vail bay, and might tjade vvi:h ll;e 
favages thercol, witlioiil interfering witli the prefent company : or eife might be er.ahied, (or a \alii-' 
‘3 ilh Ic 
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^blc jconfidcration, to pisrchivfc, and take under its manageiu^nt, all the p^(^nt Company’s forts^ 
and alfo to creft additional ones in other parts ; which, by/a fmall duty on tha> commerce, might 
well be Tupported, for all his Majefty’s fubjefts freely to traffic in that Bay, and up into the adjoining 
^inland parts ; private or feparate traders being univerfally known to take more pains, and to manag'j 
more frugally, than companies can or will ever be able to do. 

Such feparate traders^b, in trading far up into the country wchward, might poffibly be more 
likely to find the fo much and fo long fought for north-vvcfl pallage to China and Japan, than the 
Company itfclb But of that fnppofcd paflage, more vvill be faid in its hiilorical places. Yet wp 
may here obfej-vc, that our late kind neighbours the French of Canada have formerly encroached 
our undoubted boundaries, by advancing tlicir frontier forts too near to ours on the fouth boundariea 
' of the ikKlfon’s Bay countries, contrary to the limits fettled, though too carelefsly, in confequcncc 
of the treaty of U ticclit ; which boundaries, it is to bcjiopcd, there will not now be any more occa- 
fioii exadlly to afccrtaiii. 

The enfuing hillory will but too plainly flicw, how carclefs fomc of our former Kings have bcent 
of their remote American territories and conqucfts ; smd how cafily they, in early times, gave up 
provinces and forts to the French, which have been fince found to be of very great importance * 
fuch, partlciflariy, as the whole province of Canada/ with the town and fort of Quebec; and alfo 
the ifle of Cape Breton, then ellecmcd of very little valuc^ 

The Bermudas or Sommeis Ifles, arc fome of our earlicft polfeffions in the Weltcrn Seas, far jt- 
moved from any continent or illand: they fcarccly contain above twenty tlioufand acres of good land, 
now almofl worn out ; whidi maintains about five thoufand white people, and Ibmc negroes. Y'liey 
have little or nothing of their own produd to export, excepting their fine and llroiig cedar wood, of 
wliich tlicv build good brigantines and liglu Hoops, to be employed between Nortli America and 
(uir Sugar lllands, to both wliich countries tlicy ate certainly ufcfuJ, though in other 4-clpcds ofbui 
fmall aJvaiUngv to their motlicr-country, any further than our fupplying them wi!l^ W^iat manufic- 
Tnics, Ac. they want, which lb far is profitable to us, as we take little or nothing from them but 
wliat ilic v ]uck up among our Sugar lllands. Yet as it would be very dai^gcrous to Britain for any 
oMici natioii to polilis them, it is therefore our intcrcll to protect them, and to gTaiit tlieixi any rea- 
iouahle cucom.:g'. uient. 

• 

Ihitain claims all the Ihihnma Kies, fut! by fome to be five lumdred in number, though many of 
^rm arc no otl.er tfian mcic rocks; and although others of tliem he largv^ and fiuitful, yet they are 
ahiudl all iiti.iilialuied by us, except the I He of Providence, where we have two forts, whic.h our 
nalucn muls then- accoiint in luppoiting, as they prove a curb to pirates In lime of peace, •and com- 
mc'dioii.N In tiiYie of war, on account of prizes brought In thither. It Iras, however, very ntiic of 
producl tor cxpoiiation, except fomc ambergris, cerlaiii tine timbers, oranges, and fome other Iruits, 
fu the ale of our continental colonics. And, to lay the truth, its greatcfl value to us is its iiiuatioii. 
and that it would be dangerous to be in any other nation’s hands. 

Vfe cannot (juilc leave the fulJciH; of our continental colonics in America, without making foiuo 
fu'ihcr obiervations on ihciv bcneilts and imporUuice to ib.c BrilHh empire. 

Til ) • 
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The newly rc-plaiif^ colony of Noya Scotia’s great importance confifts, 

• ’ 'c 

Firft, In being a barrier to New England, by its happy htuation ; it is now well iindcrflood to 
be not only a bridle againft Canada, if ever that fhould again become French; but may alfo in efFcft 
be faid to be-^ curb on all other nations failing in thofe feas* 

Secondly, It is alfo very happily fituated for the fifliery, 

, Thirdly, It is extremely happy for us, that it is fo well flocked with timber, mafls, ice. for the 
nfe of the royal navy , more cfpecially as it becomes every year more diflkult to he , fuppliecl with 
thofe articles clfcwhere. 

The four provinces of New England, moi;e efpecially thofe of tlie IMaflacliufcts Bay and Connec- 
ticut, arc of great benefit to the mother-country, by their hitherto fupplying mafls, yards, ice. for 
the royal dock yards, and timber for the building of many good merchant Ihips. 

New York, Pcnnfylvaiua, and New Jerjfey may^b^ faid to belong fince become indifpcnfably nc- 
ceffary to the very exiftence of our Sugar-^lonica, by the fupplying oqr faid iflands with I'altcd flelh 
and lifli, flour, bifeuit, peas, Indian cor^ and houfe timber, and with horfes for their fugar mills, 
and alfo pipe flavcs, lumber, See. for ^djmt end. For all which, the iflandcrs pay them in fugar, 
mclafres, rum, and Spanifh coin ; with which, again, thofe continental coloniu pay Great Britain 
and Ireland for every thing they want from us, and with what they get from the French, Dutch, 
and Spariirti colonies, as alfo with what they get from Portugal, Spain, Italy, and fometimes as far 
as from the Levant, whom they fupply, in their own fhipping, with filh caught in the American 
icas, and occafionally llkewife with their corn. 

The two firft named provinces, indeed, arc properly corn colonics, and liavc already tcflifii'd the 
great benefit ikey may be of, by having fometimes fcalbnably fupplicd Britain itfclf with corn in a 
I'carcity; by their future increafe, may hereafter be much more fo : which happy clrcumilancc 
is hithei1)b ; there being as yet no other European nation whatever that has colonies in 

America capable of fupplying their mother-country with the corn, and other excellent provifions, 
which ours, in cafe^of necefiity, can do, as well as with naval ftorcs ; with which laft-namcd 
great article, if is now carneftly to be hoped, we fhall, by all ])olhlde means, cndcavoivr to 
fupply ourfeJves entirely from them, and our vaft new acquiliiions on the lame continent 
of America, and thereby favc the immenfe funis hitherto paid to the Danes, S\vcdc.s, Poles, and 
Ruffians. 

What has been already obferved of the produft and great benefits of the provinces of Virginia and 
Maryland is fufficiciu to illuftratc their vaft importance ; and, particularly, the very great employ- 
ment they give to our Ihips, mariners, and manufmSluicrs, and to almoft all other branches of 
bufinefs.* 

c • 

Since fcveii undivided eighth parts of Nortli and South Carolina were made regal governments, 
in the year 1 728, they have profpered exceedingly ; more efpecially South Carolina; foi 'whofe ex- 
ports 
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ports, ^0 long ago as the year 1753, we ate indebted to a treatifir, in tWQ^ftavo volumes, on our 
•American colonies, publifticd in 1757, as follows, viis. ' 


Rice, — ' 

Pitch, — • 

Tar, 

fT urpentine,^ ^ - 

Beef, — 

pork, — - 

Deer fkins, 

Taftned leather. 

Hides in the hair, 
Indian corn. 

Peas, ~ 

Shingles, — 

Calk Haves, 

Lumber, •— 

Indigo, in 1753, 

in 1756, about 


-i ^ 


t04,68a barrels* 

5,869 

2.943 

759 

416 

1,5^ 

460 hogfheads* 
4,196 hides. 

1,200 

16,428 bufhcls. 

9,112 

1,114,000 in number. 

206.000 - 

395.000 feet. 

210,924 pounds weight. 

500.000 


Befidcs a great number of live cattle and horfes ; alfo ce^^-wood, cyprefs, walnut-plank, bees- 
wax, myrtle, fomfffkw filk and cotton. ; 

J' 

. ■'iq.'.’i-; 

North Carolina* exported in the year 1753, 


Tar, — — 

Pitch, — * 

Turpentine, — 

Indian corn, *— 

Peas, about — 

Pork and beef, — 

Tobacco, — 

Shingles, — 

Lumber, — 

Deer lkii%s, about — 

Tanned leather, about — 


Barrels. 



61,580 

10 , 000 ' 

3,300 barrels. 

100 hogiheads, 
2>500,ooo in*numbcn 
2,000,647 feet. • 
30,000 

1,000 hundredweight. 


Befides much wheat, rice, bread, potatoes, wax, tallow-candles, bacon, timber, fomc cotton, in- 
digo, and furs. 


Laflly, Georgia, though ftill but thinly inhabited, begins to raife fome rice, indigo, and raw 
filk, and to export fome corn and lumber to the Weft Indies. They have alfo fomc trade with the 
Indians for peltry ; ail which will naturally augment with the incrcafe of their planters. Thefc are 
very comfortable accounts for our nation, even at prcfciir, and afford a moft promiling profpeft for 
future generations. 


VOL, I. 


h 


With 
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With refpe£l to our Indies, *or Sugar ifles, notwithflandlng the finall number of their white 
people, compared to tliofc in our continental colonies, we muft admit them to be extremely bene- 
ficial to us ; not only as having from us alone every kind of manufafture, 6cc. which they #njd their 
niucli more numerous negroes need, but likewifq on account of the vaft quantity of the very rich' 
rctuilis they qjake us in fugars, rum, inelafles, cotton, ginger, pimento, coffee, drugs of vaiious 
kinds, ami mahogany timber ; thereby greatly augmenting his Majefly’s cuftoms, and employing 
git'at numbers of our fliips, mariners, manufafturers, 6cc. ’ 

Some have made the annual value of all the faid imported fugars, from thofe ifles, to amount 
t6 no lefs than one million three hundred thoufaiid pounds flcrling; and that, till the French fuj)- 
planted us in the re-exportalion of our fugars, we annually re-exported one third part tlieieof But 
the exa^luefs of this computation cannot be abfolutely depended on. 

Since the ufe of tea, coffee, chocolate, and^punch, and that made-wines, or fweets, have become 
fo general almofl over all Europe, the confumption of fugar has fo greatly increafed, that it is, at 
this day, one of the greateft articles in commerce. 

Sugar has been in great eftimation in mnen long befo«% America was difeovered, though 

in old times much fcarccr and dearer prefent. As far appears, iltjrtJ®.. of it w^is found, or 

at leafl known in America, till traiifplall^ thither by the Europeans. Its origin was from the 
inland continent of Afia, very probabiy'i^ "fiw caft as China, where 'it ftill greatly abounds. It was 
from that continent firft tranfplanted to Cyprus ; and thence, according to ^ious authors, into 
Sicily, where no footfleps of it noW ftemains j thence it was tranfplanted to the Madeira and Canary 
illcs ; and from the latter, by PoYttalgai, into Brafil : though others think, that the Portnguel'e, be- 
fore tlicy difeovered, or at in Brafil, being in poffelfion of the coaft of Angola, in Africa, 

wlicic the fugar-canc w^s Ibutld fpontancoufly to grow, firft tranfplanted it from Angola to Brafil. — 
Fiorn Brafil it was uaty^jiiaiited, as we fhall fee, fiift to our iflc of Barbadocs, and thence to our 
other W j as-from Brafil alfo it was caiiicd to the Spanifh Weft India iilcs, and aiio 
to the Sp5j|||p||[<iminlons in Mexico, Peruj and Chili ; and, laftly, to tiie French, Dutch, and D.i- 
- ifilh More of the hiftory and tranfplantations of this inoft uiiivcrfal mcicluinduc will be 

, found in f>rogreft of our work. 

Vi * / 

^ \S<»me think that alPour annual exports to America amount to above one million in value ; vyhich 
may"^ be probable enough, if what Dr. Clark of Bofton, in New England, affirms be liuv% in his 
judicious Obfervations on the condu<ft of the French, and their Encroachments ’on our Amciicav 
Colonies: — (Bofton printed, and London re-printed, in 1755) viz. “ That our annual expotts to 
New England alone, amount to four hundred thoufand pounds fteiling: and tliat near half the 
fhlpping of Gieat Britain is employed in the commerce carried on with her American plantations. 
Which trade,” he juflly adds, will, in time, employ a much greater quantity of fliipj»ing than 
all the picfeni fhipping of Circat Bi itain. Befidcs, that tliis trade will enable her, with greater 
advantage, to extend her commerce with other countries.” Our annual imports from all our 
American plantations, are conjectured to amount to near thrice the value of our laid exports , which, 
contrary to the nature of our impoits from foreign natibiis, conftitutes a real balance in our favour 
at home of probably near two millions ftcrling yeaily ; and our great rc-exj)ortations of our planta- 
^ tion goods to foreign parts, viz. of tobacco, rice, fugar, peltry, ^c. is one very great, if not ilic 
•greateft, means of bringing the general annual balance of trade lo be fo much in our favour. 


For 
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For confidcrable time after our firft fettling in America, jjift ^indertakcr& at home were much 
difeouraged; being great lofers by their yearly embarkations thither^ as appears by the hiftories of 
Virginia? Barbadoes, Bermudas, &c. which weie indeed, for a long time, meie unprofitable drains 
hf our people and fubftance, until, by patichce and petfeverance, they had cleared and planted tliofe 
countries; when they gradually became, as above, a real and great benefit, and the means of em- 
ploying, encrcafing, and enriching their fellow-fubjefts at hdme : fo'that, if for our fins, any great 
calamity tflould befal uf":%home, we may then blefs God that we have another viftly more extenfivc 
empire to ictiic to, wheie our kindred and fellow-fubjcfts have paved the way for the comfortable 
fcttlcmenl of many more millions of people than the whole Britilh empiie now contains. Neither 
can It be jullly faid to be carrying our conjectures too far to obfeeve, that a time may come wiien 
our coniineiital colonics may, by due encouragement, prove fo potent and populous, as to be well 
able to luccour their mother country, both with troops and flilpping, in cafe of an uneo^ual war 
with our enemies, even in Europe itfclf ; as indeed they very lately and fuccefsfully fuppotted us 
igainft encroachments in America. A time too, wc hope. Is ilill more likely to come, and Icfs 
lemote, when we fliall no longer depend on the northern nations of Europe for even any part of our 
naval flores, — on Italy and I'urkfey far oils, 6cc, — on Ruffia for pot-afh, hemp, tiax, &c.- 

nor peihaps on any other European or dried fruits. 

In tlie metn tjme, let tts fomimrily take a ftrength of our colonies, in point 

of the numbers of their white people, as we Hod them William Douglas’s Account of New 

EnglatMj, in tHeyc^i75i, and in that of an anonymous jr^l^or of An Account of the European 
Scttlcrnemsln AmeTica; publiftied by Mr. Dodfley, in 175'j^jL.JLutwo oftavo volumes, viz. 


New England’s four provinces contain, 




White ptopic* 
3S4»ooa 


[The Englifli tranflator’s preface, in the year 1758, to Don Antonio Voyage 

to South Ameiica, by command of the King of Spain, between the years 1735 ^4 
1746, quotes a memorial drawn from the papers of the Marquis dela a 

prifoner at Bofton, after our ihfl taking of Cape Breton, wherein it is faid, Tfaatm 
the fpace of a fingle century, the people of New England will be as numerous as 
‘‘‘ as tliofe of Old England, and in a condition to give law to all the nations iii North t 
V America.”] 


rcnnfylvania, the youngeft colony but Georgia and Nova Scotia, above ^ 

New Yoik,^ — — — _ 

Virginia, the oldeft Englifh colony on the continent, — 

New jerlby, much improved fince become a regal colony, 

Maryland, — — ^ 

And, although thofc authors have omitted the numbers in the now flourifliing 
provinces of South and North Carolina, and in Georgia, wc fhall fuppofe all 
the three to contain, at Icaft, 


250,000 

80.000 

70.000 

60.000 

40.000 


6o,oco 


Total white people on the continent, * — , 

And Nova Scotia, though not computed, may contain about 

And then the total amount will be about 

h t 


914.000 
30,000 

944.000 • 
There 
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' V. / 

There is neither colony nor pla'ndftipn in Hudfon’s Bay, and only a few men in their four taall, 

ports, remaining there for keeping tlie Company’s goods, &c. during the wiirtcr feafon. 

. •» 

Qthers arc fo fanguine, as to infill that our continental colonics contain above one million one" 
hundred tho'Wand white inhabitants, exclufivc of our new and very important acquifition of Canada, 
which gives us pofiefiiou of the entire trade of the very valuable furs and peltry of that vaft conti- 
nent, and may poflibiy alfo contain at Icaft forty thoufand white Canadian^ST^r French iaiiabitants ; 
and of Florida, and a great part of Louifiana. 


Incur Weft India, or fugar illes, the white people are thus computed, accordingly 
quoted anonymous author. 


Jamaica, though fonie accounts make, them fewer, contains about 
Barbadocs, — — — 

St. Cluiftopher’s, about ~ — — 

Antigua, — , ^ ~ — 

Nevis, ' . — 

Montfrrrat, ^ ^ ^ 

Tf'Otal whites in the fugar ifles, 
And in the ifland of Bermuda^ " — — 

perfons in all our American illcs. 





the abovc- 


Whitcf. 

25,00a 

20,000 

9,00a 

7.000 

S>ooo 

5.000 


JtiOOO 


76,000 


Barbuda, though amptigft ihis fugar illes, has no direft trade with Britain, being purely Employed 
ill hulbandry, and inriifing ffclh provifions for the other colonics. 

«r * ' ' 

Provi 4 <to|^^ the Bahamas which is confiderably inhabited ; upon which, 

howey<^ the two fmall garrifons, wc have but very few white people. 


And of Newfoundland the fame may be faid. As for our acquifitions of the illes of Grenada, the 
^^^l^adincs, Tobago, St. Vincent, and Dominica, we have good ground to hope they will all be 
planted aqd cultivated, and become very ufeful fugar illand^. 


It is much wilhed by fame, that means could be found, without cndangeiing bur fovcrcignty if^ 
America, and alfo without injuring private property and liberty, for uniting all the continental 
colonies irtto one kind of government or conftitution, fo as the public exigencies, in time of com- 
mon danger, might be more cfFcftually fupplied than has hitherto been the cafe, they being at pre- 
fent extremely various in their internal Hate. 


Firft, Some, for inftance, are entirely regal governments, as .Georgia, South and North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, New York, New Hampfliirc, (being part of what is ufually called New England) 
and Nova Scotia; in all which provinces, both the government and alfo the propcity of the lands, 
or Dminum dirctlum^ {/. e. of the quit-rents) are in the crown, excepting Earl Granville’s undi- 
vided eighth part of Carolina, and Lord Fairfax’s North Creek diftrifl in Virginia. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, In others, viz. in Maryland and Pennfylvania, JjSiWme government and property of 
the* lands are in the original grantees from the crown, called lords-proprietors ^ who are, the Loid 
Biltim?>re for the firft-named province, and the defcendants of William Penn, Efq. for the latter. 

Thirdly, In Conneftlcut and Rhode Ifland, two other of the New England provinces, both the 

government and property (i. e. the quit-rents) are in the reprefentatives of the people. 

• 

Fourthly, In the beft peopled and beft cultivated province , called Maflachufet’s Bay, more pecu- 
liarly named New England, the government is in the crown, but the property in the reprefentatives 
of the people. 

« 

Laftly, In New Jerfey, the government is now alfo in the crown, although the property remains 
ftili in a certain felcdt body of proprietors. 

Were all thefe thirteen provinces uniformly under the crown, confidently with fafety, and the 
retaining tlielr ahfolute dcpendenc ^*04 their country, they might undoubtedly be rendered 

much more powerful, »nd stlfo mtjtre they have hitherto been; confiding of 

upwards of a mUlIoti of wWte peppk, half a million of negroes and dependent 

Indians; dP number of fubjeAs fuperior to that entire kingdoms in Europe; poffelfcd alfo 
of a territory extended itl ien^h for at leaft bhiJdiWd ihiles, Florida included, along the Deu- 

cale<k>nian occahj^from fouth-weft to north«caft ; and by good management, might have 

been already extended and fettled more than perhaps half as many miles in breadth, backward to- 
wards the South or Indian ocean, indead of fofFcring tbethtelves to be barbaroufly infulted and 
ravaged by a handful of clofdy united enemies. All which is, and mud be foleJy fubmitted to thofe 
in whofe power alone it is to reflify, as far as is pofliblc, whatever’ has been thus formerly fa fu- 
piiicly ncgleftcd^ 

Of all tlie follies that any nation can l>e guilty of with refpeft to its eoloni<N^^ thtt of/Cven the 
lead degree of redraint, and much more of peifccution for mere religions is tlie Itioft 

dedru^livc to their profperity, more cfpecially in fuch colonies as ours moftly trfe On the 
confiding of perfons ofall pcifuafions of Protedants, who all undoubtedly htfve an equal plift na- 
tural right peaceably to profefs what they like bed, and freely and openly to enjoy their OWtt ihlhlftry 
an?l modes of woidnp ; but, with refped: to Roman Catholics, who have a foreign head, artd often 
fori igu he'll ts and inclinations, it were much better they were not at all tolerated fiierc, more efpc* 
f cialiy CvinfidciinJ the near neighbourhood of thofe active zealots, the French and Spanifh miC* 
fioiuiics. 

Since the .invention of fire-artillery and ammunition, and of the huge modern ihips of war, one 
of which, of the fird or fecond rate, in our days, exceeds the cod of pci haps an hundred of the bed 
of thofe in out King Edward the Third’s fleet before Calais, tbc cxpcncc of modern wars is become 
fo cxcefiivc, that tlic potentates of Europe are indifpenfibly obliged to endeavour at an incicafc of 
their revenues, by all podible means ; money, and not merely multitudes of men, as in old times, 
being now the mfcafurc of poWer. And as •there are but two, national means for peaceably obtaining 
of money or riches, viz, cither by having mines of ihe precious metals, as in Spain and Portugal, 
or clfe by manufadurcs, joined to fuch an extenfive foreign commerce as may bring in an adequate 

OvCf*-. 
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< Ic.. fi'i.'i’.i flic Asnciicaii .plp.iit.nuiii'T", from tlic T'.aft Indies, as well as with woollen and metallic^ 
Ac. nianul.iiiiircs, tin, Ivad, lifli, coi^, Ac. On the other iiaiul, we take of them : nc velvets *,nd 
hrocades, f:i: (Riioa jx jicr, Florence aiici othei wines, oils, raw and thrown filk, dru;> ,* fruits, 

- ,\e. nil or n,( It of iheiii in confiderahlc <]uantities ; lo that perhaps it is not very caly to detcftine 

on which fide haiance lies. Yet, as we trade thither almoft entirely in our own fltippin:^, and 
as manv of the moh ccnlidciahlc articles we have from thence arc ahfolutcly necelTary for the corn- 
j’tleatiiij^ (H OLU own nciiuilaflnrc, \\c luufi therefore allow the trade to Italy atrd Sicily to tic, upon 
flic whole, a hciicncial one to us, 

tMthou .h out ^cneial and dccl.ticd intention In this work he limited mollly to the commercial 
inTaiis of Clinflcndmn alone, excepting what relates to cur Turkey or Levant Comp., nv, wc may, 
lu'wevcr, licrcbrictivand properly remark, That, noUvitliUanding the Craiul ScignlorL v.lf doini- 
iiiuiis extend to and comprehend many ol llic fmcfl countries upon earth, and which arc excellently 
well adapted to commerce and manufaffurcs, viz. ancient Crcccc, almoll all the countries round the 
llioics of the Illaek Sea, l.eff '- Alla, Syria, Arabia, Lgypt, and llarca ; yet the 'I'urks have very 
little commerce but what is cntirclv pafTive, brought to their ports by the fliipp’ng of ChriHendoiri ; 
wliu h bring back from thence various excellent raw materials for commerce, viz, raw iilk, grograiii 
vain, galls, and other dving drugs, Ac. a® alfo medicin.al drugs, coffee, carpets, Ac. in wlilch trade 
wc. the Dutch, and the Venetians, have ftilla confiderable fhare ; although the French from Mar- 
leilles have great Iv gained ground on us, and all others, of late years, in that trade, by the vaft quan- 
tities of tlicu ilnc woollen cloiiis, huffs, Ac, and their American and Eaft India goods, carried to 
Conhantinople, Smyrna, Alcjipo, Alexandria, and other ports. We, howeve^ hill carry ori a 
conliderable trade thither, both with refpea to the before-mentioned exported, imported, and other 
merchandize : and although, by the immenfe quantities of r.aw filk, Ac. which we import from 
1 urkey, the balance may be probably, in a literal fenie, againhus; yet the greatch part of our laid 
imports being employed in our own hlk, Ac. manufaflures, wc can by no means, upon the whole, 

call the Turkey trade an unprofitable one to Great Britain. 

♦ ' 

The Barbaty Turks, or rather Moors, are as little addifled to commerce as the Levantine T urks : 
and as, while wc retain our fuperiority on the Mediterranean Seas, we lliall generally fic.-ible to com- 
pel all the Barbary piratical hates to bent peace with us; it is, therefore, evidently advantageous to 
US, that they remain, as at prefent, at war with other Chrihian powers, in confequcncc of vvlii^li 
we not only undihurbedly cany on our own commerce in thofc leas, hut are moreover become^ 'in 
fome mcafure, tBe carriers of both the merchandize and tieafure of other hates at cmnity with them. 
The produft of Barbary, viz. bces-wax, copper, almonds, dates, Morocco leather, various drugs,, 
Ac. is now mohly lodged in warchoufes at our port of Gibraltar, from whence thofc goods are laid 
to be lent home to Britain and Ireland, nearly on as cafy terms as they were formerly bioug.ht dircft- 
‘ Iv from tl*c ports of Barbary ; yet our trade tliither with our own manufaflurcs aiul produd is 
fcarccly thought coink’.erable enough to bring the Ixilance in our favour. 

On the vveh coah of Africa, our commerce is principally for the have trade of Guinea and Benin ; 
where, howjcver, wc have neither colony nor plantation ; but merely a number of ineonliderahlc 
forts on its Ihores, for the protedfion of our trade with- its wretched n.atives ; which indeed would 
be of little importance to us, were it not for the great and conhant fuj'plies we get from tltencc of 
'ncgio haves for our American plantations, purchafed entirely with our own Biililh j)roduce and 

mauufadlurcs 
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of e<H|ttfe WootkOt linen, cotton, itO«, tixafi, coj>fifr^^cr, and glafs ; alfo artnonry, 
*too!s« lead, andfome Eail India articJes-j with which alfo wc'pnrcbafc fome gold^dnft, gums, ivory, 
and Guihea pOj^ ; being in effea ail the proda£i: to he had on |hat hatbarons coaft* So for* thcre- 
*fore, tbia ‘trade may be faid to be bencitcial to ns. T lie Lcgiflaturc, of late years, has laid this 
African trade in fome fort open, under certain regalatikMiS 5 wherefore it is to h? hOped> that it may 
in time be bfor^ht to Aonrifo more than ever. 

* ' • # 

With refpea to the hiflory of Ae general trade to d}e Eaft Indies, more particularly of oUr own 
nation, its, former and later alterations and fluduations have taken up more room in our enfu- 
Jag work, than perhaps any other Angle branch of our commerce. We fhall therefore refer thte 
reader thithei^ dfter juft remarking, wlut many have done before, That, although Our own prefent 
Eaft India Company enjoys an extenfive trade, and is fcemingly in a very profperous condition, 
having many fine forts and fiiQories^ and a confidcrable tciritonal property, in India; making alfo 
at home confiderable dividends, and fijch tmmenlc lid^, too, as were never known in former times ; 
having alfo, of late years, adorned even the city of London itfelf, not only with a fine office, but 
with fuch fpacious and ntunerous wajfhonfes as perhaps arc foprccly equalled in any other nation ; 
ill which arc likewifenheir ow» pru^rffy. Yet, wilffi tefpjsiia to all Europe complexly taken, it feems 
to be univerfaily agreed to be aj iMduus tra^j,.^3A9l^ draining it of all or moft of the filver 
which Ameeica^ brings to it* . » ' > m— ci. 

Ifall E«WP!«» tShdfiefooB, WUid he foppotM ai^ in dropping the Eaft India trade en- 
tirely, it WPdW hdfl^tter for the wliok, as weft as every nation in it : for, unlcft it be the 

Angle, though indeed great, article of fal^tm, and dyers, and painters drugs, ail 

or moft of which alfo America can fopply, we can hardly neceffiirily-ufeful commodity 

imported from thence, fome gold from China, &c. lUtewUe does not interfere With 

tlie better manufadutes and produft of Europe. 


But as fuch a general agieement is not to be expeAcd ; and aa would un- 

doubtedly, in our flead, fupply all the neighbouring nations with E)d|t 
we now at an} time drop that trade, tothcii own very great advantage i fo, 
rich and numerous Indian manufafluics, direftly interfering with our fiih* WWKdtejPi 
muft necefiarily be re-exported to foreign'y^untries , by which, and by various 
port^, it is now conjcdlwred, by impartial' and very competent judges, that a codSdwabls^^^ju^ , 
is annually gained to this kingdom i which, on fuppsfition of dropping all commerceHo India koid|[. 
be loft to u$ : upon this very probable prefumption, whiejh is fubraitted to every readeifS impaftls^ 
judgment, apd alfo as falipetre is fo abfolutely necefiary for our national and private magaatnici fot 
gunpowder, foi which we muft otherwife be at the mercy of dangerous rivals ; we muft ever be of 
opinion, that our Eaft India trade, under its prefent circumftances, is really a beneficial one for 
Great Britain ; and that, moreover, on the fame fuppofition, it is highly for the nation's as well as 
for the company’s intereft, to fupport, improve, and incrcafe our Eaft India commerce as much as 
is poffible. 


In difeourfing of the general produft and manufaftures of all the forgoing countries, with whom 
Great Britain has any commerce, we think it, in this place, necefiary to obviate what fome might 
think a plaufible obj.c£Iion, via. our not ooumerating every minute article of them. But this, w e 
vox., u ' apprehend,^ 
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npprchcnJ, in fa general a work as ours, would be both tirefome and fuperfluous. We laavc tjicrc- 
fore judged it fuflicient for our purpofe, folcly to fpecifjr What may be properly termed the govcTiiirrg 
articles, i, e. fuch as moft materially conducc’to conllitute the general bulk of trade in any nation, 
in refgeft to its dealings with all other nations with whom they have any commerce. Thus, for in-* 
fiance, in the lYbrthern countries and Ruflia before treated of, the governing articles are naval ftorcs, 
(/. e. fliip timber, pitch, tar, hemp, fail cloth, and cordage) houfe timber, copper, flax, Corn, iron, 
linen, and potafli. In England, the woollen and hardware manufaftwresv With tin and fead, toge- 
ther with our American produAions and Eaft India re-exportations. In Ireland, as well as Scot- 
land, the linen now governs. In Holland, linen, woollen and filk manufaftures, fifh, and Eaft 
India merchandize. In France, wines, brandies, the woollen, filk, and linen manofafturcs, and 
.their Eaft India and American merchandize. In Spain and Portugal, their wines and fruits, thek 
American produAions, and more efpccialiy their gold and filver from thence, befidc diamonds and 
pearls. In Italy, their raw and thrown filk, velvets, oris, wines, fruits, and drugs. In Germany, 
and the Auftrian Netherlands, linen, timber, metals, Rhenifh, Mofcllc, and Hungarian wines. 
In Poland, corn. And, if we muft name Turkey, its raw filk, grogram yam, galls, carpets, coffee, 
and drugs, are the governing and predominant articles. 

The advancement of national commer(|i 4^|i^ a point of ftate policy in 

all the councils of Europe, and has, of times, taken general treaties 

between nations. Men are now fully ccmyiciccd. That natiotts and potent, 

in proportion to their greater or lefR^ application to commerce r thd that k ilft country, though 
lying even under fome natural difad vantages, and With very little produA of iu ?Wn, (like Holland) 
may, by an unwearied applicatior|||^^^^ branch of commerce, acquire much more wealth, 

as well as a fiiperior power and iltfta^e in the great affairs of the world, than another certain court- 
try, (like Poland) which, thou^ hM^d with many natural advantages in point of climate, foil, and 
fertility ; of people, and materials for commerce, and of perhaps twenty times 

the extent fupincly negleA the improvement of ihofc great advantages. 

Tb|5 the laft three centuries, has introduced a very great incrcafc of 

futnitUTC, equipages, tables, drefs, throughout all Europe* Until the 
reign of tlenry VII. the houfes in England were generally very mean in comparifon of 

times. They had very few ftone, or even brick hyfijfiings, excepting moft great churches, many 
great mens hohfes, and of the greater monafterics : tlic generality of houfes not only in Eon*' 
4ont otlicf cities, but of many capital country feats, were of timber with clay or plafter inter- 
mixed ; and thofe of moft farmers, and in villages, were of mud ai^hd clay* 

Vaflalage and fervile tenures alfo, or the feudal fyftcm, from many purchafes and grants, began 
to grow gragually into difufc, in England much earlier than in Scotland : and our King Henry VII. 
law, for enabling the nobility to fplit their baronies or manors, without paying fines for alienation, 
gradually brought much of the landed intcreft into the fcalc of the Commons, and greatly multi- 
plied the number of our freeholds ; as did alfo the fucceeding wild extravagance of our Kings, in 
fquandering away their own numerous baronies and demefne lands, moft: happily for tlneir fub- 
jeAs ; fo that they became at length entirely dependent, for tlieir fupport, on the purfes of their 
fubjeAs. 


By 
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tliefe and other preceding as well as fucceeding alterations, the face of tilings, in almoft all 
Europe, became ftwingely changed for the better ; which altei;ations were rendered "much more vifible 
in tbofo Gantries that engaged the earlieft in trade and manufaSures for the greater advancement 
*of which, tlwfc countries granted exclusive privileges to certain voluntary aflbciatlons or companies 
of merchants and traders, who, with united endeavours, andfome at length with joint flocks, were, 
without doubt, greatly fcrviceable for the advancement of national commerce in the earlieft times, 
until by the encreale and dxtenfloa of it, private or feparate traders began to make loud complaints 
againft fucb companies, comparing them not unfitly to crutches, whidh a wife man will gladly lay 
alide when he can better walk witiurat tlienu 

# 

The judicious Sir Jofiah Child was of opinion, above eighty years ago, “ That all reftriftions on 
“ trade arc naught ; and that no company whatever, whether they node in a joint flock, or under 
** regulations, called Tegulatcd Companies, can be fiat public good, except it may be eafy for all or 
“ any of his Majefty’s fobjeAs to be admitted into them^ at any time, for a very inconfiderable fine; 

and tltat, if the fine exceeds twenty pounds it is too much,*' Yet, in anotlier place, he admits, 
“ That, for countries with which his M^efly has no alUanoe, nor can have any, by realbn of their 
diiflancc or barbarity, or Princes of Chriftendom, and where there 

** is a necefiity of maintaioii^l^ttiBit Eaft India and -Guinea Companies, it 

« feems evident tp V^f itwt tW ip’Ortaift trades ought, for public good, to be 

managed by He .wal hdinjleif of the Eaft India Company. 

That amtior ni^'ighs agahift the B*fthi«d C0m]^y, have Ihewn, in this work, was 

afterwards aboliflied, and for what reafon, viz, for CMdiidlilg Olliers from the trade within their 
“ limits; whereby,” fays he, “ the Dutch have been eiMbled to fitmdy Denmark, Sweden, and all 
“ parts of the Baltic, with moft of the commodities ufoally ftnt and that the Dutch, who 

have no Eaftland Company, have ten times the trade to foe tlut we have. And 

for Rufiia and Greenland, wbece we alfo have companies,'* fop' it^lteeolaiid Company is 
long fmee down, ■“ our trade is, in cffeA, wholly loft; vrhile foe sarifoou't'it^peapaaics, have 
'* fotty times wliat we have of trade in thofe parts.” . > '• 

idere it is necef&ry again to offer a caution to readers of ‘books on ootnmeKie, Witten fo IStft 
as ithis otherwife great author’s time, viz. the reign of King Charles II, ; for, finee jjtis (ifoO^ our 
Rtuifi^ trade is very much increafed, and the trade of Holland is vifibly declining. I^nce, in hia 
days, very little interfered with England and Holland, comparatively fpeaking, in foreign commerce; 
and Holland’s commerce was in Jpi very zenith of ptofperity. The cafe is at prefent widely differ* 
ent . the I'rench now thruiUng themfelvcs into every corner of the commercial world, to foe great 
detriment of^ioth England and Holland, 

Our regsflated companies are at prefent four, vis. 

I. That anciently called the Merchant Adventurers, but now ufaally named the Hamburg 
Company, 

II, The Ruilta Company. 


t t 
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III. The Levant or Turkey Company. And, 

IV. The New African Company. 

Our txclufivc joint ftock companies arc, according to feniority. 


I. The Eaft India Company. 


II. The Hudfon’s Bay Company. 

• III. The South Sea Company. And, 

IV The Bank of England »* fo far ?xclufivc Joint-ftock Company, that no other company 
can deal in banking, nor any private partnerfhip exceeding ft* perfons m number. With tcfyc&to 
the Englifh regulated companies, it is proper to remark, for the fake of fome of our refers, that a 

regulated company always implies fttch a one as does nott^ ih one joint or united ftock, but 

every member trades on hi, own f^parate lgf*tions and bye-W the com- 

pany’s charter impowers them to Companies one of 

Them, viz. the Soutlr Sea Company. was Excluded, by 

the laft treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle. froSKi^ AffwAto tjntde. < viz. the 

Hudfon’s Bay Company, is not, as^f0«lp|pp^»ted* a i^ly ekclttfive eain|pai^ 

Another joint-ftock corpor?itik[lM B«ik of England, though not direaiy engaged in any 
foreign commerce, is nevert||fc|#t^l|*Ot!F great benefit and convenience to commerce both foreign 
anddoroeftic; in the difcounting blU^ exchange,-and in dealing in 

foreign coin and bulliofti iMfidM being 4t all times extremely fubfervient for the fupport of na- 
tional credit. ^ 

thoaph not diredly engaged in either foreign or domeftic commerce, 
are bartsfini*! to both , as the two London corporations for infuring of fhips and 

metch*oa«e‘b<«toi lofifea at fca, and of houfes and goods from damage by fire, well known by the 
natnea nf Tjp Royal Exchange Affurance, and of The London Aflurance, Companies , and they 
ate atfi) impnwered to lend money on bottomree. Alfo, the two incorporated and jomt-ftock banks 
at Edinbuih are greatly beneficial, in that part of Britain, both to the mercantile and landed ih- 
terefts. Moreover, the Englifh Copper Company of London; and the Corpbrations for Mmc^^ 
and for the Linen Manufeaure, in Scotland the Mine-adventure Company of London, fuch as it 
is and the Linen Company of Dublin, are all joint-ftock companies, and aie, more or Icfs, bene- 
ficial to the public ; as are alfo the Lead-finelting Company, and certain companies for fupplying of 
London with frefh water. The Equivalent Company is alfo a corporation, with a joint-ftock, by 
no way concerned in commerce, as wc have clfcwhere Ihewn : but the Million Bank Company is 
no corporation, though it has a joint-ftock, being only a legal partnerlhip entered into in tlie reign 
of King William HI. for dealing in irredeemable government fecuritics. 

The immenfenefs of the enhanced value of many marrufafturcs, from their firlt raw or unimprov- 
ed material, is here well worth remarking, as wc find it in an ingenious treatife, publillicd at Lon- 
^ don, 
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don, in 1723, in oftavo, entitled, The Payment of old Debts wijjiout new Taxes. “ One liund- 
*“ rc^ pounds,” fays our anonymous author, ** laid out in wool, and that wool manufaAured into 
“ goods»for the Tuikey market, and raw filk brought home in return, and manufa£lured here, will 
increafe that one hundred pounds to five thoufiind pounds ; which quantity of filk manufactures 
“ being fent to New Spain, would retuun ten thoufand pounds : which vaft improvement of tlic 
“ firft hundred pounds, becomes. In a few years, difperfed amongft all orders and degrees, from 
“ the priAce to the peafapt. Thus, again, a parcel of iron-ftone, which, when firft taken from its 
** natural bed, was not worth five ftiillings, when made into iron and fteel, and thence into various 
manufactures for foreign marke;a, nwy probably bring home to the value of ten thoufand pounds* 

“ Steel mdy be made neat three hundred times dearer than ftandard gold, weight for weight 
“ For fix of the fineft fteel wire fprings, for watch pendulums, lhall weigh but one grain ; and, 
“ when applied by our greateft artifts, they fhall be worth feven fhillings and fix-pence each, or 
“ two pounds five fhillings for the fix, or two hundred and feventy two-penccs j whereas one giaiiu 
“ of gold is worth but two-pence. 


Twenty acres of fine flax, .^tu^),,maHa{aCl:m^ into the deXrcft and moft proper goods for fo- 


“ reign markets, may 
** pounds :«for one ouiicu 
** and fuch anouiikoB madu in 
** which is abuwe ten eimes the {irtett'nf'd 



^enee what may be worth ten thoufanct 
|heen fold in London for four pounds ^ 
may be here fold for forty pounds j, 
[ for weight, 

■ ' 

“ That fine thread is fpun by little cUUdren, wh«& fedlagBiiliicer than that oC grown-up people* 
whereby they are capable of fpinning fuch a flbiteaih Wbidh ifqaaller than the fineft hair; and 
** one ounce of4:hat tliread is find to reach in length finteein yards.” 

' r- i/ rr_ 

We may here juft curforily remark, that a certain gradAtlOAk Hl^ ufually, though not 

univcrfally obferved in the various occupations, relative to f»ger-lucration.-~ 

Thus, for inftance, hufbandry or agriculture is Often lefa t uttdtp laborious, and 

even frequently more hazardous, than retail bufinefs in cities retailer^,-— 

wholefale dealers than manufacturers, — and merchants than wholefate italln i idl dthcr thil^a being 
fuppofed to be equal. 


/ Before we clofc this Introduction, it will be abfolutely requifite to adjuft one very coofidcrab/e- 
and impo.taiit prfliminary refpeCting our commercial hiftory, viz. the variations*in the weight, 
puiity, and value of England’s filver coins, from the Norman Conqueft downward* By this alone 
we fhall be enabled to form a nearly exaCt judgment of the true rate or cheapnefs of hving, or of 
proviiioiis, and all other ncccflarics, through all their different variations and periods ;—qf the mo- 
dern values of tlie ancient falarics of ftatc-officers ; — ^the pay of artificers, labourers, foldiers, fallors, 
&c. • A fubjtCl frequently brought into converfation, though fcldom underftood. Thus, we often 
hear a fum of money mentioned to have been paid fome hundreds of years backward ; and, at ran- 
dom, pronounced to be equal to perhaps twenty or thirty times as much in value as the fame ftini 
in modern money ; by which they would mean, that it would then have purchafed as many times 
the quantity of ncccffaries, or would have gone as many more times toward tlic maintenance of any 

peifon 
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IIL The Levant or Turkey Company, And, 

IV. The New African Company. 

, Our cxclufive ioint (lock companies are, according to feniority^ 

L The Eaft India Company. 

11. The Hudfon’s Bay Company. 

IIL The South Sea Company. And, 

IV. The Bank of England is fo far an ^xcIuCvc Joint-ftock Company, that no other company 
can deal in banking, nor any private partnerfhip exceeding fix perfons in number. With refpeft to 
the Englifh regulated companies, it is proper to remark, for the fake of fomc of our readers, that a 
regulated company always implies fuch a one as docs not trade in one joint or united flock, but 
every member trades on his own feparate under ftpeh regulations and bye-laws- as the com- 

pany’s charter impowers them to make." ;With regard lo W fitid Joint-ftock Companies, one of 
them, viz. the South Sea Company, ori no foreign cjominorcc finc« it was Sxcluded, by 

the laft treaty of Aix-la-Chapcllc, frofo Affiebto trade. And another of them, viz. the 

Iludfon’s Bay Company, is not, as noted, a legally cxclufivc company. 

Another joint-ftock corporation, the Bank of England, though not dircflly engaged in any 
foreign commerce, is neve rtbalcfi' of very great benefit and convenience to commerce both foreign 
and domellic i in the bufinefa pf banking, difeounting bills of exchange,— and in dealing in 
j'orcign coin and bullion j being at all times extremely fubfervient for the fupport of lu^ 

tional credit. * 

f* 

Other jdint-ftock companies, though not dircdly engaged in either foreign ordomcfliccommcice, 
are confoqUimiSAlly beneficial to botlii as the two London corporations for infuring of fliips and 
merchandize from Ioffes at fea, and of houfes and goods from damage by fire, well known by the 
names of Tl^c Royal Exchange Afiurance, and of The London AlTurancc, Compeanics , and they 
arc ahfo impowered to lend money on bottomree. Alfo, the two incorporated and joint-flock banks 
at Edinburgh arc greatly beneficial, in that part of Britain, both to the mercantile and landed in- 
tercfls. Moreover, tlic Englifh Copper Company of London ; and the Corpbrations for Mincs^^ 
and for the Linen Manufacture, in Scotland ; — the Mine-adventure Company of London, fuch as it ^ 
is, and the Linen Company of Dublin, arc all joint-ftock companies, and aic, more or lefs, bene- 
ficial to the public ; as aic alfo the Lead-fmelting Company, and certain companies for fupplylngof 
London with frcfli water. The Equivalent Company is alfo a corporation, with a joint-ftock, by 
no way concerned in commerce, as we have clfcwhcrc Ihewn : but the Million Bank Company is 
no corporation, though it has a joint-ftock, being only a legal partnerfhip entered into in the reign 
of King William III. for dealing in irredeemable government fccuritlcs. 

The immenfenefs of the enhanced value of many manufafturcs, from their firft: raw or niilmprov- 
td material, is here well worth remarking, as we find it in an ingenious treatife, publifhed at Lon- 
don, 
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don, in 1^^%^ in oftavo, entitled, The Payment of old Debts wilhout iie\v 'Taxes, One liund- 
*«* reS pounds,’' fays our anonymous author, ** laid out in wool, and that wool manufafliured into 
“ goods^for the Tuikey market, and raw filk brought homo in icturn, and manufaftured here, will 
incrcafe that one hundred pounds to five thotrfand pounds , which quantity of filk manufaftures 
being font to New Spain, would return ten. thoufand pounds : which vaft improvement of the 
firft hundred pounds, becomes, in a few years, difperfed amcmgft all orders and degrees, from 
** the priftcc to the peafa^pit. Thus, again, a parcel of iron^onc, which, when firft taken from its 
natural bed, was not worth five fhillings, when made into iron and fteel, and thence into various 
“ nianufafturcs for foreign markers, may probably bring home to the value of ten thouland pounds. 

Steel miy be made near three hundred times dearer than ftandard gold, weight for weight :~ 
For fix of the fineft ftecl wire fprings, for watch pendulums, (hall weigh but one grain ; and, 
when applied by our greateft artifts, they fhall be worth feven Ihillings and fix-pence each, or 
two pounds five fhillings for the fix, or two hundred and feventy two-penccs j whereas oncgiait^i 
of gold is worth but two-pence* 

Twenty acres of fine flax, when manufaftiltcd into the deireft and moft proper goods for fo* 

«« reign markets, may, in return tbence what may be worth ten thoufand 

pounds :%for^onc ounce of the fineft been fold in London for four pounds ; 

<< and fuch an ounce made in Flanders intd Jiace» may be here fold for forty pounds ,, 

which is above ten times the price of ftand^ for weight. 

j 

That fine thread is fpun by little clfildren, whofe fceliiig itniccr than that of grown-up people^ 
whereby they arc capable of fpinning fuch a thread, which is fmaller than the fineft hair^ and* 
one ounce of.that tlircad is faid to reach in length fixteen tboufimd yards.” 

Wc may here juft curforily remark, that a certain gradation may ttioft ufually, though not 
univerfally obferved in the various occupations, relative to the j^int of profit Or fuper-lucr — 
Thus, for inftance, hulbandry or agriculture is often lefs profitable^ though laborious, and 

even frequently more hazardous, than retail bufinefs in cities ;~manttfafl:urers than retailers, — 
vvholefale dealers than manufafturers, — and merchants than wholefalc dealers : all other things being, 
fuppofed to be equal. 

/ BcToi'c wc clofc this Introdufllon, it will be abfolutely requifite to adjuft one very confidcraWe 
and important preliminary refpefling our commercial hiftory, viz. the variations in the weight, 
purity, and value of England’s filver coins, from the Norman Conqueft downward. By this alone 
wc lliall be enabled to form a nearly exaft judgment of the true rate or cheapnefs of living, or of 
provilions, and all other nccefiarics, through all their different variations and periods;-— qf the mo- 
dern values of the ancient falarics of ftate-officers ; — the pay of artificers, labourers, foldiers, failors, 
&c, • A fubjcjft frequently brought into converfation, though feldom underftood. Thus, wc often 
hear a furn of money mentioned to have been paid fome hundreds of years backward ; and, at ran- 
dom, pronounced to be equal to peihaps twenty or thirty times as much in value as the fame Cum 
in modern money; by which they would mean, that it would then have purchafed as many tlnics^ 
the quantity of iiccetTarics, or would have gone as many more times toward the maintenance of any 

perfou - 
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perfon than fuch a fum would ‘now do, without rightly confidcriiig the juft quantity and purity of 
tlic bullion contained in thole ancient coins, . 

'Our ancient Britons, when firft invaded by the Romans, Imd no other kind of money but iron - 
and tin-plates and rings, (copper not being then, nor long after found in our ifland) which, with 
barter, miglif well enough an Aver the purpofes of the inconsiderable tranfailionS in thofc rude times, 
wlicn tlicy liad neither arts nor manufadtures of any kind. 

In fuch circumftances, when they had properly no adequate or univcrfal medium for great tranf-^ 
aflions, the eftates in land muft have remained abfolutely and for ever unalienable, their owners 
being obliged to content tbcmfclvcs with making the moll of their annual produce. 

The necelTity, however, of an univcrfal medium in commerce, which we call monc‘y, was in 
much earlier times difeovered in the more caftern parts of the world; and both gold and filver nm- 
ncy were very early in ufe in Egypt and Alia, and from thence foon after introduced into Caithagc 
and Greece : from Greece it was brought to Rome, and fo, by degrees, weftward into ail the Roman 
provinces* 

by the genera] confent of 
cenmmerce; although, at 
ing, weighing, and alfay- 
ing thetcof at every particular tranfa£li<m^ pirtUfi^s and ftates fell into tlie moft conr.enicnt expedient 
of coins, by ftamping pieces of it, a determined weight and finenefs, to pafs current by their au- 
thority in all payments ; and thereto' tranfaftiom and* bargains being rendered much eaficr, as well 
as fafer, became confequcntly mote numerous, and commerce grew to be much more extended , 
lands alfo thereby became more alkfuble^ and were likewife rendered more improvable than before. 

Gold had indeed tU the properties of filver for fuch a general medium, even in an higher dcgicc 
it was Icfs dlMihijlSabte by fire, more doflilc, durable, and beautiful ; but its greater fcarcity, inoic 
efpecially in l^Uropc, rendered it upfit for an univcrfal medium of commerce ; although its portable- 
Hcfs for latge paymems, and its moft generally determined value in proportion to filver, will ever 
render its coins extremely ufcful in commerce. On the other hand, copper, by rcafon of its fouler 
and bafer nature, and its greater plenty, could not fo well be ufed in large tranfaftions, though ex- 
ttemdy trtefal in fmall ones, and for making up even and entire fums ; although it was ptobSbl)^ 
the earlieft metal in moft countries for coins, and we know was icertainly fo in the lirll times of 
ancient Rome. 

Whilft the Romans held Britam, they there coined gold, filver, and copper; of all which coins, 
as wcU as of thofe brouglit from Rome itfelfi confidcrablc quantities have been dug up in various, 
parts of this ifiand* 

When the Saxons firft conquered a part of England, in the middle of the fifth century, they were 
favages and pagans, and probably had no fort of coins in their own country of Germany ; but when 
.they became more civilized and chriftjanized, they coined filver money, of which fomc pieces arc 
.to be ftill found in the cabincu of the curious. 

As 


f* i 

Silver, on account of its beauty, cleaiuMTSi. «nd w**, 

all civilized nations, deemed the moft the univerfal nwdiiUH of 

firft, and for many ages, by weight onJtWjlflt IcftWh, for fa vine the 
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far as certamly appears, the largeft filver coin in England, not only before, but for fomc cen- 
turies after the Norman Conqueftp was called a penny \ which, till King Edward the Thirds icign, 
contained as much lilvcr as about three-pence of our money : and as this penny was, in their man- 
* ncr of coining, cut almoft through, crofs-wifc, it could with cafe be divided into halfpence and fai- 
things, or fourthings, and fome fay into half- farthings though furely too fmall foi ciiculation. 

Bifliop^FIeetwood, in "his very ufcful and Judicious Chronicon Prcciofum, publiihcd in 1707, 
tliinks it doubtful whether the Anglo-Saxon pound of filvcr was of equal weight with tlie Anglo- 
Norman pound. The former was however divided into forty-ciglit merely nominal ihillings, and 
each fliilling into five real pence ; fo that their pound, as ours at prefent, contained two handled 
and forty pence, Probably/* fays the bifhop, “ the Saxons had fuch a real coin as a mark, called 
“ by them mancufs^ mancufa^ and mearc^ being thirty of their pence, or fix of their nominal fiiil- 
‘‘ lings.” (Here, however, the bifliop difiers from moft other authors, who feem to agree, as be- 
foic, that a penny was their largcft coin.) ** But, fince the Norman Conqueft, a maik has bc^n 
“ only a denomination •, and, early after that period, was, as at prefent, thiiteen fliillings and four- 
“ pence. From the Norman Conqueft, downwards, the pound weight of filver contained twenty 
merely nominal (hillings, and two hundred and fqrty real pence.” Yet, he tWtnks, ‘‘ that fomc.* 
“ times theli nominal (hilling contained the earlier times, but lower down always 

but twelfe-ppnce. A penny was fo mdek of the current coin of England, long after 

the Conqueft, that the Latin ^nny, was the fame thing vikh nummusy or 

“ money 5 and when it is any determined fv^m tliat is fpoken of, 7tummus does generally fignify a 
penny; for ncHhcr groats nor balf-groats ^cre coined in England nil the year 1351, nor any 
(hillings till 1504, and even then but very few of the latter ; a (hilling till then having been merely" 
a denomination, or ideal manner of counting, as pounds and marks arc dill with us. A penny 
was alfo frequently called a fterling. Wc find filver halfpence as far back as King Henry I. and 
they were then alfo called mails : aod there were alfo filver farthings/’ 

From the time of the Emperor Charlemagne, according to tlie French authort,^ a nominal filver 
livre was alfo a real livre, or pound Troy weight of filver; and fo it feems probably to have re- 
mained till the crufades, or expeditions to the Holy Land, which draining France more than any 
other; wcftccn country of its money, put that nation upon the fatal expedient of lacrcafing the nu- 
merical or nominal value of their coins. 

✓ 

\ , I. So Iikcwifc in England, from the Norman Conqueft, and probably alfo fome* time before, a 
pound of filver by*tale was a pound by Troy weight, and their (tlver ]>enny was tliricc the weight 
and value of ouis ; and fo it held, with fome gradual diminution, carefully noted by Biftiop Fleet- 
wood fiom pcciocl to period, down to the eighteenth year of King Edward III. in the year 1344; 
and fiom thence to Henry the Eighth’s time, it was not onIJ’ further leflened, but in his reign, and 
alfo in that of his innocent f<m\ (iifl five years, (hamefully debafed ; but in the lad year of Edward 
the Sixth its purity was reftored, and its weight reduced to the flatc it is in at this prefent time. 

Tlius, it (hould feem, that France, the bufieft of any nation of Europe in thofe crufades, was 
the firft nation that began to diminifli the roal value, or to raife the nominal value of its coins, 
wliich It alfo continued to do much mote imn.-rdcrately than our Englifli Kings did ; for its King 
Chalks V. who died in the year 132^7, had, in his time, alicady coined feven uumencal Iimcs out 
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of their real livre, or pound weight of filver. Mr. Voltaire thinks, that a fimllar fcarcity and^ 
hancrUiCnt of money was in thole times in England, Germany, and Spain, proceeding principally 
from the fame caufe, viz. by llicir being drained by their holy ^expeditions, and alfo partly,* we may 
n<4d, fron) thcii ncglc6l of commerce and maniifadturcs ; in confequence of which, the free cities of 
Italy diew fo them Idvcs a gicat part of the money and wealth of the four before-named nations. 

JI. To be moie particular in regard to England : — From the l>€forc-mrtitioncd year to the 

ciglith year of our King Henry the Fifth, which was the year of our Lord 1420, the Englilh filvcr 
puiny on an average, tor we have no occafiou for mathematical exadnels, weighed very near two 
and a lialf of our money, 

« 

TIT. From the ninth of our King Henry the Fifth, in 1421, to the firfl. year of King lleniy the 
Eighth, in the year 1509, the filver penny, 911 an average, was worth very near two-pcncc of out 
modern money. 

IV. Fiom the fecond year of King Henry VJIL 1510, to his thirty-third year, 1542, a pound of 
fine filver was coiied into forty-five fhiUings, being three fliiUmgs and nine-pence per ounce . fo 
that their ninc-pcncc was equal to our ihilling, 

t 

Hitherto, our filver coins preferved tbpit ettdit, and exceeded in value out modern ones of the 
fame denomination , but fucceeding minifters brought both difreputation to their fovereigns, and 
lofs to the kingdom, by ihcir fliort-figlucd and wicked meafures, in dtbafing oif? coins, at length, 
to a fliameful dcgicc. lor, 

V. In the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth years of King Henry VIII. in the years 1543 and 1544, 
the filver coin firft began to be debafed to ten ounces of fine filver, and two ounces of alloy, 
pound weighty out of which pound they coined forty-eight fhiUings; yet fti 11 four-pence of tluu 
coin w^as cquW ip^fivc-pencc of ours. 

VI/But in the following year, 1545, that King fuffered his filver coin to be debafed fo far as to 
fix ounces fine/ aucl fix ounces alloy ; in fuch fort, that eight-pence of their money was but equal to 
iivc-pence of curs, 

e 

VII. And in the three following years, 1546-7-8, his coin was flill further debafed to four ouncc> ' 
fine, and eight ounces alloy ; and they coined forty-eight fhiUings of this bafe nx;tal in the pound 

fo that their fhilling, or twelve-pence, was worth but five-pence of our modern money ; whereby 
they made the people pay after the rate of twelve fliillings for an ounce of pure filver. 

VIII. In the third year of King Edward VI. 1549, the coin was brought back to the fmcncL of ^ 
the year 1545, viz. fix ounces fine, and fix ounces alloy; fo that tlicir eight-pence was, as above, 
equal to our five-pence. 

IX. Yet they ftill remained infatuated, as if foreigners, as well as our own people, would, in 
bills of exchange, and all other money tranfaftions with us, put any greater value on our coins than 
they aftually contained of fine filver ; for out of a pound of filver of the laft-named fmenefs, they 

j coined 
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coined feventy-two fliillings, in the year 1550 ; whereby an ounce of fine fiver was valued at twedve 
thefir lliiilings, as in the before-named years i5-}6-7-8. 


• X. And mod fcandaloufly for the nation, fays the good liilliop, in ilic fifth year of King Edward 
tlic Sixth, 1551, the fiver coin was del)alcd fo low as to three ounces fine, and nine ounces alloy; 
and out of a pound thereof tJicy coined feventy-two /Jiillings : at which rate, tine fiver was vvoitii 
one pouiuUfour lliillings o^f their coin per ounce ; fo that twelve-pence of their money was not 
worth thrcc-pcncc of ours. 

X[* In the following year, 1552, King Edwaid tlic Sixth’s minitlcrs at length faw this their 
’M . at error, iWicrcfote they now retloied the fnenefs of the fiver coin to eleven ounces and one 
pennyweight line, and coined fxty Ihillings out of the pound , nearly the fame as in our days. 

XII. In the firft year of Qiiccn IVJary, 1553, they coined a pound of fiver of eleven ounces fur, 
into fixty fhiHiiigs, and a pound of gold into thirty >fx pounds in fiver ; being fovereigns, of thirty 
shillings, and angels, of ten f allings ; allb lialf-fovcrcigns, and lialf-angcls, 

XII I . And fo it continued to the fccond year of Queen Elizabeth, when that excellent rrlnccfs 
coined fxtyihiliings out of a pound of filvcr of eleven ounces two pennyweights f ne : ami thus it 
has continued till now (b e, to 1706, when the bilhop wrote) : fo that the variation of the value 
of our fiver coin, from the year 1552, above-named, down to the prefent time, has been fo incon- 
fulciablc as not to Jne worth regarding. 

Thus, more brief y, by way of recapitulation : — 

Firft, When we read or fpcak of any fum of money in our hiftorics, from the Saxon times, 
down to the year 1344, we arc ever to confucr it, oa an average, as about thrice the weight and 
value of the like fum in our lime. 


Secondly, From 1345 to 1420, their money or coins, on an average, contained about two and a 
halftimes the quantity of fiver which is in ours of the fame denomination ; that is, their penny 
wciglicd near about tvvo-pcncc halfpenny of our money. 

Tlrtrdly, From 1421 to 1509, their penny, on an average, was worth near twojpencc of our 
money. 

Fourthly, From 1510 to 1542, on a like average, their niue-^pcnce was near equal to our flillling. 

Fifthly, And in the years 1543 and 1544, their four-pence might be nearly equal to our five-pence. 

So that, difregarding the eight following fliamefully debafing years, which doubtlefs occafoned 
much confufion in bufnefs for the time, down to the year 1552, when our filver coin was frfl re- 
duced or fettled to near upon its prefent purity, it is in thefe five periods alone, that the coiif dera- 
tion of the different weight and value of our fiver coins is to take place, exa£l enough for our gene- 
ral purpofe of making a near judgment of the rate of living, from the prices of provilions, and other 

VOL. 1. ^ necciicn iL' 
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ncceffarics, the quaatam of faiaries, and the pay of workmen, foldiers, failors, &c* Yet, for the 
further fatisfa< 5 iion of the more curious, we Ihall fubjoin the following tabic, firft exhibited l)y the 
great Mr. Locke, in his Further Confiderations concerning the raifing the Value of Money, pub* 
iidicd in 1695, in anfwer to Mr. Lowndes’s Report concerning the Silver Coin : viz. 

A Table, containing the quantity of fine filvcr, to a grain, which was in a Ihilling, in every 
alteration of our money, from the t\vcnty*cighth year of King Edward J. in the year '1300, down 
to 1695, viz. 


7 "ears, 

Grains, 

1300 7 'wenty-elghth of Edward I. 

264 

1345 Eighteenth of Edward III. 

236 

1354 Twenty-feventh 

213 

1421 Ninth of Henry V. 

176 

1422 Fird of Henry VI. 

142 

1426 Fourth 

176 

1461 Thirty*ninth —— 

142 

1509 Fird of Henry VllL 

118 

1543 Thirty-fourth 

. 100 

154:5 Thirty-fixth 

^ 60 

1546 Thirty-feventh — — 

40 

1550 Third of Edward VL 

40 

1553 Sixth m 

88 

1560 Second of Elizabeth ^ 

89 

16c I Forty-third • 

86 


Grains, 

1 

1 iViay be deemed 

28 lefs than before, 

> near thrice the 

23 J 

1 weight of ours. 

37 

about 2|* 

34 

near about i-J- 

34 more than before. 

about 2 \ 

34 lefs, 

about I J- 

24 

aboiit I 

x8 — 

c 

< about 1 

40 ^ 


1 

► bafe alloy. 

68 more than before, 1 

1 equal weight 

I 

L witii our mo- 

3 lefs, and nearly as now,J 

1 derncoin. 


Thus,, for ^nftance,” continues Bifhop Fleetwood, “ if, in the year 1314, a grafs-fed ox coil: 
fixteen fhillftigs. When their fhilling weighed thrice as much as ours, they paid two pounds eight 
fliillings of our money for it^ and a fat ox now,*' L e, in the year 1706, when he wrote, “ coils, 
perhaps ten pot^nds, at Icaft, I conclude, the flefh-mcat of that year was four times, or more, 
cheap as at prefcnt*’**^Hc might have fairly faid five times as cheap. 

. c. • , 

But, as provlfions of all kinds, both for men and beads, varied mucb more in price in thofe timg^ 
than now, occafioned, I prefumc, more from farmers, &c. being lefs ikilled, and, perhaps, Icfs in- 
duftrious and provident, than from any fuppofed difference in the feafons then and now, I con* 
“ ceivc it will be a more certain rule to judge of the dcarncls and cheapnefs of living, formerly and 
now, to compare the faiaries of prieds, judges, &c. 'Fhus, in the year 1332, the maintenance 
of a chaplain, for all neceflaries, for lodging, diet, and robes, was fix marks, or four pounds 
** per annum ; that is, twelve pounds of our money : fo poffibly he could not now live as well 
“ under forty-eight pounds per annum. So that in 1439, above one hundred years later, a fingle 
clergyman might live cleanly and decently on five pounds per annum *, and the money then being 
“ twice the weight of ours, he had ten pounds of ourjnoncy ; but now, he might pofiibly requiie 
** forty pounds,** or rather fifty pounds, to live as decently. But you mud always remember, 
that tlie prieds were fingle men in thofe times. 


The 
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The Injudicious, ifnotworfc, advifcrs of King Henry Vllt. in the four laft years, but more 
cfpecially in the very laft year of his reign, and alfo of King Edward VI* an innocent minor, 
** in all l:^t the laft year of his reign, might polhbiy imagine that they merited much by fo fliaine- 
•* fully adulterating the filvcr coin, becaufc they thereby brought fuch confiderablc gains to their 
refpeftive fovercigns. but they did not confider the great opportunity thcrcl)y afforded for the 
** counterfeiting of thofe debafed coins ; and it was very well their eyes were at length opened ; 
“ for, had*this fore calamity continued much longer, the nation muft have been greatly iinpo- 
veriflied/* 

As, in the courfc of the enfuing w^ork, the prices and rates of provilions, falaries of officers, and 
the daily pay of artificers, foltliers, failors, &c. will very frequently occur, the above exhibited view 
of ourlilvcr coins in various periods, will fufficicntly iliuftratc the true proportion of, or difference 
between the expence of living then and now. 

With refpc£f to our gold coins, the ftandard of them in old times was twenty-three carats and 
ll^ree grains and a half of fine gold, and half a grain of alloy, the alloy being either filvcr or copper. 
I'hc pound of gold being divided into twenty-four carats, and each carat into four grains. 

The propcvtlopal values of gold and filvcr coins An England have always kept pace pretty nearly 
with each other : for the pound of gold, which, in the year 1344, when gold was hrft coined in 
England, was worth from thirteen pounds to fifteen pounds in filvcr, is, by degrees, rifen to forty- 
four pounds ten fhlRings, and the gold at prefent not fo fine. Now, as a filvcr penny wms tlrcn 
worth our three-pence, and twenty fhillings then was worth pur fixty ihillings ; then gold and filvcr 
have kept pretty near the fame proportion to each other. But as filvcr has always been more cur- 
rent in buying and felling than gold, bccaufc always more plenty or eafier to acquire, fo the quan- 
tity of coin in an ounce of filvcr is more immediately for our purpofc in tliis enquiry into the dif- 
ferent rates of living, than that of of gold coin. 

• « 

“ Whenever,” continues Rifliop Fleetwood, we meet with obolus, farthing, or’fcriing ofgold, 
**" in our old hiftories, it has always a reference to the integer or higher denominations of fomc 
“ gold coin, as an angel, a noble, So, when in the reign of King Edward*! I L nobles, obo- 

luffes, or lialfpcnce, and farthings of gold were coined, the obolus is here half a noble, and the 
“ farthing the quarter of a noble, and tlic like of other gold coins. — Crowns ad gold are of great 
“ antiquity.— There never were any fiver coins named nobles nor angck, florcns ^lor ryals, or 
V royals ; foveieigus nor units, Britain-crowns, thiftlc-crowns, nor double-crowns ; (the three 
“ laft coined by King James I.) pieces of three Ihillings and four-pence, coined by King Henry 
“ the Eighth, &c. alltbcfe being always gold. Yet no gold coins older than Edward the Sixth’s 
reign can be found now, excepting very rare ones, as far back as King Edward III. Though, 
from the minutenefs of the tlien filvcr coins, it is highly probable that moft of the great pay- 
“ meats were made in gold. 'l"hc Danes, as in Doomfday-book, had introduced away of reckoii- 
“ ing by oras ores, twenty of which made two marks ; hut it is not known whether there ever was 
“ fuch a coin, or whether it was only a method of reckoning.” Yet Mr. Blount, in his Frafr- 
“ menta Jntiquitathy printed in o<ftavo, in th^year 1679, fays, “ That ore w'as a Saxon coin woi rfi 
“ fixtcen-pence, and by the variation of the itandard, was afterwards valued at twentv-j>ci)ce — Ilo 
quotes a cuftom in the manor of Berkliolt, in Suffolk, “ That, iu a plea of the crown, in rlie rliiitv ^ 

k ^ kwiah 
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fcvcnth year of King Henry III. in his grandfather’s time, (that is, King Henry II.) the men 
of that manor, when they married a daughter, were to pay two ores, fJuasorasJ which were 
worth thirty-two pence : which,’* adds Mr. Blount, was without doubt in lieu of ih(T ntorchet a 
mulicrum, or firft night’s lodgings with the bride, which the lords of fonie manors anciently 
** claimed.'^ 

As for the bezant,” fays the bifliop again, “ fuppofed to be fo named from Byzantium, that is, 
Conhantinople, the value of it was forgot even in Richard the Third’s time ; and probably never 
“ was an Englllh coin. 

“ In the laft year of King Edward VI. in 1553, filver crowns, half-crowns, fliilfings, and fix- 
‘‘ penccs, were firfl; coined in England, excepting only the few fliillings wlfich had been coined in 
the year 1504. I weighed thofe crowns, &c. and found them of the fame weight, and much the 
fame finenefs as ours. 


In the year 1561, Queen Elizabeth coined fix-pcnccs, four-pences, thrce-pcnccs, tw^o-pences, 
‘‘ pennies, three-farthings, and half-pence, all of filver , for there were then 110 national copper 
“ coins. She, at the fame time, called in all the bafe coin, and fet our com on the noble foot it 
now hands on. There have been no fiver farthings coined fince thofe of tlve thirty tfixth 
“ King Henry Vlll. which were very bad, or otherwife they muft have been too fmall for cur- 
rcncy. 

Queen Elizabeth coined in her whole rexgn, viz. from 1558 to 1602, in 

f criing f Iver money, — . — 4,632,932 3 2I- 

And in bafe money for Ireland, of three ounces fine, ~ 85,646 19 5I 

4>7i8,579 ^ 

And iivgold, ~ ^ ~ 795>*38 8 4? 

‘‘ Total of filver and gold, — — 5 >Si 3 » 7^7 

** The prefent proportion of gold to filver was not cxaftly cffedled till the reign of King James 
the Firft, when a pound weight of gold was coined into forty-four pounds ten ftillings bjr talc ; 
viz. into pifeccs of five pounds value, of two pounds, one pound, and of ten fiillings : and the* 
** pound weight of filver was coined into fixty-two fiiillings, viz. into pieces of five ihillings, twO' 
ihillings and fix-pence, one fliilling and fix-pence, four-pence, two-pence, and one penny.” 


From all the accounts we can find of the word livre in France, or pound Flcmifh for the Nether- 
elands, and, nioft undoubtedly, of a pound fterling for England, it docs not appear that they ever 
real coins in thofe countries, but that they were merely a certain weight of filver, and an ideal 
coi^putatlon of money. Whether there ever was fuch a real coin, in old times, as a mark in fo- 


reign pat^ts, or any other than a certain quantity of filver or gold by weight, as at this day in 
France, feems doubtful ; though, at prefent, thcirc is a fmall filver coin of Lubeck, and other 


Hans-towns, v-allcd a Mark Luh, In England, there probably never was fuch a coin. 


We 
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• Wc ffiall clofe this dinertation on coin with a raoft pertinent remark of the late worthy prelate, fo 
often quoted, to whom we arc fo much indebted for his labours on this fubjeft, viz. “ That the 
► “ oblcrvation of fuch /////V things, as foine would call them, may be of good ufc in the confideration 
“ oi great afi'airs ; and that many a Jingle line of this treatife,’^ u e. his Chronicon Prcciofum, “ has 
“ coll the looking over z great hook. And if any ancient Greek or Latin writer had taken the like 
pains, land had left us fucli a collection, wc Ihould have had the Salmafnifcs, the Cjixviufcs, and 
the Gronovii almofl out of their wits for very joy.’* How far tltis juft remark may be applied to 
very many important articles in the enfuing work, mull be left to the impartial judgment of our 
judicious and candid readers^ 



AN ENQUIRY 


INTO THE EXTENT OF THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND NAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENTS, 
AND OF THEIR COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 


BEFORE we proceed to the chronological ferics of our biftory, we lhall exhibit a compendious 
view of the knowledge of the ancients in the above-named points ; by which will be clearly feeii 
how far they have been furpafled by the moderns. 

In point of geographical and cofmographical knowledge, the ancients undoubtedly were greatly 
deficient ; as Varennius and many others have remarked. They were indeed almoft totally ignorant 
of their moft neceffary and important requifites; fuch as, tlic flux and reflux of thcfca, — the true 
nature, diverfity, &c. of winds, ~the habitabicnefs of the frigid and torrid zones,— the true frame, 
fliape, and dimenlions of the earth and fcas; and that the former might be circunina\igated, and 
was confequently cncompalTcd by the latter. They were ignorant of there being any fuch thing as 
the Antipodes, and o/ the true fituation of various remote countries and feas ; of which both Greeks 
■and Romans gave very fabulous relations, being quite unacquainted even with a great part of the 
lands and feas of thei^ own lieroifplicre. Neither Thucydides, Herodotus, nor any other contem- 
porary Greekanthor, have fo much as once named the Romans, though then grow'ing into con- 
liderablc power in Italy ; bang about three hundred years after the building of. Rome. Budxnis' 
obferves, that the Greeks were fo utterly unacquainted with .Spain, that Epliorus, one of their moll 
accurate geographers, took Iberia, i. c. Spam, to be a city. And even after they had ventured a 
little way without the Fretum Gaditanum, i.i, the Streights of Gibraltar or Cadiz, they deemed 
:tlxc latter (Cadiz) to be the moft weftern place or port of the known world. 

To crown all, the ancients were utterly ignorant of the polar property of the magnet, i. e. of the 
mariner’s compafs, and without which moft excellent guide, they durft not, without great hazard, 
venture far out of fight of land, fince, in cafe of being overtaken by a tempeft, they mull liavc been 
left in the utmoft uncertainty, when deprived of the fun by day, and of the moon and ftars by night. 
And, although bold adventurers did now and then run fuch hazards for gain ; yet, as they often paid 
3 very 
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^vcry^dear for it, the crofTing of any wide fea was feldom performed with fafcty, as partly appears 
from the incorrcdlncfs ot their beft charts, whereon far diftant lands and feas are laid down very 
crroneotlfly. 

» 

There were, however/* according to Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, ‘‘ geographical maps 
of the earth and feas early amongft the ancients. Strabo quotes Eratolihcnes, in faying, 7'hat 
“ Anaxiifiander was the» firft that framed fuch maps, about tlic fiftieth olympiad/’ i. e. about fiv:3 
hundred and eighty years before the Incarnation : that Herodotiis exhibits a map, from a copper- 

“ plate/’ "Tahclta j^lreoy “ of the compafs of all the earth, feas, and rivers ; which map was biought 
‘‘ to Clcomcncs King of Sparta, and mull have happened before the feventy-fifth olympiad, or about 
“ four hundred and eighty years before the birth of Chrift/* 

Laftly, he quotes Ariftophancs, in Socrates in NehuHs^ to fhcvv that there were geographical maps in 
the time of Socrates, who lived at the clofe of the eiglitieth olympiad, or about four hundred and 
fixty years before the Incarnatioti. All which knowledge or flcill of feme of the ancients, and per- 
haps much more, was utterly forgotten for a very long feries of years : for there were no geographical 
maps in England till the reign of King Henry VIL about the year 1490 , and even fo late as tlic 
learned Sebaftian Munftcr’s time, the maps of his Geographia vetus'et Nova, printed at Bafil, in the 
year 1540, •are , wretchedly performed, and very erroneous. This fubjcdl is likewife judiciouily 
handled by the author of the fccond edition ofatioftavo treatife, entitled, Refleflions upon Learn- 
ing, chap. xii. printed in 1727. “ Parts of the world,** fays he, “ thought by the ancients unin- 

habitable, hav^fince been found to be inhabited ; the torrid zone to be temperate cnougl^, by 
refreihing fliowcrs, conftant breezes, and cool nights, by the direft fetting of the fun, and the 
interpofition of the whole body of the earth. Antipodes, who have been the fubje6l of fo mucli 
controverfy amonft the ancients, are to us matter of faft : and the globe itfelf has been encom- 
“ pafTcd with lefs noife by Magellan, DrakC;, &c. than the Pheaician$ and Greeks could coaft upon 
** the Mediterranean.’* 

» • 

The ancients being thus fo greatly deficient in point of geographical and naval fkill, and being 
therefore obliged to creep along the (horcs as much as poffible, that, in cafe of ftorms, they might 
have the chance of getting into feme fafe port or creek; their voyages, from onoi remote country to 
another, were thereby rendered extremely dangerous as well as tedious r dangerous, when near the 
fliore in ftormy weather; and, if driven to a reniote coall, or a iai diflant oceaw, the danger, delay, 
and difficulty of gelling back, were Hill much greater. •• 

Lender fuch difadvantages, it can be no wonder that the ancients were fo ignorant of the extent 
and limits of each of the three great divifions of the old world ; nor that they could not difeover the 
new one ; nor, indeed, that the reverend fathers of tlic church, Saint Auftin and Laftantius, and 
our own venerable iJede, did not only dilbelievc but ridicule the exiflencc of the Antipodes. 

In Europe northward, the ancients knew nothing beyond the fixty-third dfcgrcc of latitude, and 
even fo far very obfcurcly ; further than which degree of latitude even Ptolemy of Alexandria, the 
latefl and bed of the ancient geographers,, has not fet down the names of any country or fea. 
Neither was the difcovciy fo far north faid to have been made until the reign of the Emperor Au- 
gufius, when a Roman fleet failed a confidcrablc way beyond the entrance into the Baltic fea,. along 

thc^ 
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c'aft. of NorvvMv, a", fa: as the' havrfi of Bergen, mentioned by IMiny under the name of Bergo^, but 
loleix for jncic dlfcovcrv, llicy Waiving never had any coiMiicn e, nor fcarcely any corrcl'poncfcncc 
on that coafl* Strabo, an able hidorlan and geograpijcr, u ho lio'jrilhcd at that rime, ichvcs, that 
tbe^jlnps wh.icli traded from ilje ])r)il:s of Gaul never ventured further north than Ireland, as hdiev-* 
Lug all placd^'inorc noithcilv to he uninhahirdde, by rcafon of intenfc cold. Until the iuurth yenr 
of the I'mpcror U’onuijan, in lire year of onr Lord 84, Eiilain was not pcifedlly known to he an 
iiland, ill which s c;u the Roman iicer fiill lailed round it. , » 

m 

Withm tlij Baltic Sea, where, n-: far as appears, neither the Phcnicians, Carthaginians, nor 
CiiC t h dirul fcaicely ever been, the Romans made fomc difeovery, but feern not to h:ivc had any 
C' unmet ce, nor conftaiit conci'pondcnce therein : they had indeed lailed up into that fet, as far ealU 
Ward as wl'.at they named the Sinus Vcnedicus, near the confl of modern J^ivonia; and, fomewhat 
fuiliier oit, finding two great gulpits or inlets of the lea, viz. that now called of Rinland, ilrctching 
caiilwaid, and that of' Bothnia fhooting northward ; they thereupon concluded, that tho^c openings 
communicated with what they called the Icy or Hypci horcan Ocean ; thence, pi^during to ti»ein^ 
fci^cs two vail lilinds, tlic caiiennotl of which they named I'lnningia, compichciuling modem 1 ia- 
<and and Ruilian i.^apland, and to the more vvellcrly one they gave the fcveral names of ScaiKlinavia, 
Scanuia, and Bahia, compichciuling modern Sweden, Norway, and the reft of Lapland. I'toleiny 
ha^. alfo laid down four fnialler Blands very near each other, to which he gives no other pv more par- 
ticular names than that of Scafi^ii<€ fnfuli^ qufituor^ the four Ifles of Scandia ; and tlicy, indeed, in 
]'onU of fitiiation, nearly enough anfwcr to the modern ifles of Zealand, Fuhnen, Langland, and 
Laland ; hut in none of them has he marked any Angle place or town* 

On all tlie northern Ihores of the Baltic fca, the ancients feem to have had no fort of acquaintance 
at all, from the foutli point of Norway quite to Finland ; which countries, even fo late as Pliny, 
rvcrc fo much unknown as to be by .him termed {^a/ur orbls) another world ; and which, probably, 
ill thofe times, had no correfpondciicc at all without the Baltic fca fouthward. 

Nuthcr indeed had the aiKicnts any need of going fo far for naval flores, as the Phcnicinns, 
firecks, and Romans were fuppHcd with them nearer home ; and the copper jnincs of Sweden, as 
well as the fllver mipcs of Norway, arc of a much later difeovery. The Romans always deemed the 
river iViftula to be the caflern boundary of Germany; and all the roll of Europe caft of that river, 
lljey termed Sannati^ Eurcpca. 

ft ; 

A Roman fleet might poflibly have been driven by florin fo far weft from the Norwegian coafls as 
to dilcoYcr Iceland, and, on that fnppofition, fome have conjcfluicd that Bland to have been their 
ultima Thule \ which the Romans deemed the furtheft known place or land northward. Yet our 
learned CNmden, and many others, with more feeming probability, thi*hk their ultima Thule to liave 
been the largcft of our Shetland Ifles, as lying more dirc£lly in their way ; whereas Iceland lies a 
great way weft from the coaft of Norway, and likcwifc almoll two degrees further north than it ap- 
pears the Romans had ever failed. 

In Alia, the ancients feem to have known very little of the vaft countries bordering on the north 
coafts of the Eiixine fea, to which they gave the general name of Scythia. Even in Pliny’s lime, 
it was thought doubtful, whether the Talus Mesotis^ now called the fea of Zabachy or of Criin 'I'ar- 

tary, 
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not communicate with the Hyperborean or Scythian Ocean. Yet Theodofia (fince named 
in the adjoining pcninfula of the Taurica Cherfonefus, fince called Crimea) was then deemed 
a frequented port of commerce. 

» 

From the reign of the Emperor Auguftus, the Romans traded from Egvpt to the hither India : 
yet, even by Ptolemy, who flouriflied about the year of our Lord 140, we find all the coafts beyond 
the river fndus, and much more fo beyond the Ganges, very crroncouHy laid down ; as are allb moll 
of the Indian illands, cKceptlng Taprobana alone, generally thought to be the iflc of Ceylon, with 
which they feem to have been beft acquainted. And, to demonflratc how little they knew eaftward 
or north-callward of the Aurea Cherfonefus, L e, probably the promontory of Malacca, Ptolemy 
has placed thereabout the three fabulous ifles of the Satyrs, wherein they fuppofed the inhabitants to 
have tails like beafts ; and that fhlps having any iron nails faftened in them, were flopped in the 
neighbouring fcas of thofe ifles, and could not proceed, on account of the rocks of loadftonc or mag- 
net at the bottom of the fea : and, infteadofan open fea from thence along the coafts of Cochin- 
China, Tonquin, and China, that geographer makes the fca to terminate at the bottom of a vafl 
bay, which he calls Sinus Magnus, making the laft-named three countries to form the weft and 
north fidcs thereof, and the fuppofed caft fide of that Sinus Magnus to be where the ifles of Japan 
and the Philippines are fituated, which he feigns to be a vafl continent running very far fouth, where 
the modcrn'MoJucca Ifles, &c. fhould be placed. And, to crown all, he makes this fuppofed con» 
tinent to turn direftly weft, acrofs the groat fbuthern ocean, until it joined the continent of Africa, 
at or very near the Praflixm Promontorihm, now about or near Mozambique, in fifteen degrees of 
fouth latitude ; flTthat the vaft Indian ocean waa made to be no other than a huge lake. 

It is very evident, that Ptolemy, who can fcarccly be fuppofed to have been ignorant of what 
former authors had written, did not believe that any paflage was prafticablc from the Red Sea, round 
Africa, to the Mediterranean fca, notwithfbnding what Herodotus and Pliny had related concern- 
ing fuch fuppofed voyages ; as, particularly, that Hanno, i great Carthaginian captain, had failed 
from Carthage round Africa to the Red Sea, and back again the fame way to Carchagt. Yet fomc 
French authors, (as Morifotus, and Huet, Bifhop of Avranches) fpcakof the reality of fuch voyages 
as a matter quite certain; although Ptolemy, in lib. IV. cap. ix. tab. 4. of Africa, in treating of 
Ethiopia Interior, even to the furtheft part of it fouih-wcftward to the ocean calfcd Agifymba, which 
anfwcrs, on our maps, to the coaft of Angola, names the adjoining land fouth ward, towards our 
modern Cape of Good Hope, Terra incognita^ L e. utterly unknown. The famous hiftorian Poly- 
bius, who wrote at Rome, in Greek, about three hundred years before Ptolemy, fpbaks doubtfully 
of this matter; wio. None can fay pofitivcly to this day, wHethcr Africa be a continent running 
to the fouth, or whether it be cncompaflcd by the fea.'* And yet Herodotus, who wrote near 
three hundre<P^ears before Polybius, fays cxprcfsly, that Africa is an ifland, excepting where it 
touches upon Alia ; and that Nechus King of Egypt firft difeovered it to be fo, having caufed 
‘‘ fcvcral Phcniclans to fail froni the Red Sea round Africa, which took up three years.” 

Upon the whole, although fuch a voyage might be barely poflible, even in fuch uniilftruflcd times, 
yet we conceive it was not extremely probable. Poffibly Ptolemy looked on fo hazardous an ad- 
venture in the fame light as he feems to have done Diodorus Siculus’s account of the great ifland, 
faid to have been difeovered by the famous Carthaginian captains, Hanno and Hiinilca, or Himilco, 
VOL, l.‘ 1 fituated 
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lituated direfliy and very far weft of the Fretum Gaditcmm, i, e. the Strcight of Gibraltar, and alfb 
Plato’s Infula Atlanth, defcribed in much the fame fttuation ; which are by fome fuppofed to be 
America : a voyage perhaps harder to be accounted for than even tire two round Africa. ‘ 

Ptolemy tfras undoubtedly the ftrft ancient author who difcovcred the Cafpian fca to be no other 
than a vaft lake. It was fo little known before, his time, and ftill lefs the countries north and caft 
of it, that fome thought it had a communication with the great Scythian osHyperborean oVcan ; and 
others thought it had fomefort of communication with the Indian ocean. Munftcr, fo late as 1540, 
in his note on the Cafpian fea, fays, “ Jffyrcanum Jive Cafpium mare, quod Ptokmaus lacum fqcU, 
“ Pllntus, Solinus, Strabo, et Prifeianus, Sinum Octant ad boream ejfe tradunt ; fed nos Ptolemao fub- 
“ feribimus i. e. the Hyrcanian or Cafpian fca, which Ptolemy makes to be a lake, Phay, Solinus, 
Strabo, and Prifeian, make to be a gulph or arm of the Northern Ocean ; but we are of Ptolemy’s 
opinion. Yet tlic true ftiape and dimerffions of this huge Cafpian lake were not pcrfe£lly difcovcred 
until the late Czar of Mufeovy, Peter the Great, cawfed it to be more accurately furveyed in the 
years 1719, 1720, and 1721, 

Laftty, with refpefl to the reft of Afia, all that vaft country which We call Great Tartary, beyond 
the fixty-fecond degree of north latitude, was utterly unknown to the ancients even fo late as Pto- 
lemy’s time, quite to the Chinefe ocean ; whidi huge ti;ack.,of pouhtry the ancients divided into Sar- 
matia Europea and AJiatica, and into Scythia si extra the greateft part of which track, 

indeed, ftill remains unknown to us, by of its inhofpittft>le flec* And here, by way 

of digreftion, we may briefly obferve, that;th<^|i^ms to be much probability tbatHhc Tartarian fca, 
or north-caft frozen ocean, extends foijahr'eaftward till it joins tlbe fea of China and Japan ; more 
cfpccially, if what has been aflerted by ftattit. may be Credited, vix. that whales have been killed on 
the north part of the Chinefe coaft,, In the Ironies of which were found fiuck harpoons, having Eng- 
lifh and Dutch letters, and Other Ehrbpdut tnarks on them, with which harpoons thofe whales had 
been nightly ftruck in the Spitxbergen leas ; ytfaioh fuppofttion, however, may be true ; although, 
neverthelefs, the (aid Tari^sian fea may be unnavigable by Ihipping, as neither by Nova Zembla, 
nor by the Strcight of VVi^tygatz, has any {hip hitherto been able to pafs far eaftward, by rcafon of 
the huge q^uantitics or rnnahtaUis of icc in thofe feas» 

As lit h the Ic«ft known of any of the three parts of the old worlcf, 

the fame may be fald kt refpefts with regard to the times of the ancients. Nevcrtlielefs, its far- 
extended c5all fonthwWd known and difcovcred in Ptolemy’s time, one tlioufand fix 

hundred years ago, than it was in thei former paejt of the fifteenth century, about thrc'* hundred year® 
ago, when the PoitaH|fe commenced their difeoveries fouth ward on that coaft. For the Cartha- 
ginians had difcovcred* probably about two thoufand years ago, as far fouthward oir tbat coaft as 
Cape Formofa, in five degrees of north latitude. Moreover, the Phenicians arid Egyptians from 
the Red Sea, and .probably alfo this Arabians, Perfians, and Indiads, had difcovcred a great way 
fouth weftward on the African Ihorcs, along what is now called the coafts of Ajan and Zanguebar, 
as far as to fifteen degrees of fouth latitude ; in which voyages they made fome fort of difeovery of a 
great ifland which they named Menuthias, and fometimes Cernc, now called Madagafcar, which 
fccmed to be as little regarded of old, as it is in our days, though now much better known. The 
entire north Ihorcs of Africa, from the ftreight* mouth down to Egypt, and till it joins to Afia, 
2 were 
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•wcrck not only better known, bnt aJfo much better peopled and cultivated in ancient times than 
even at^this day. As for the before-mentioned far-extcndccl weft coaft, of which probably the 
^Carthaginians had made maps as well as they could, the ancient charts of it handed down to us 
arc far from being exadt, either in the fliapc, windings, or trendings of thofe moftly iahofpitabie 
fliorcs. 

• 

From this brief view oT ancient Europe, Ada, and Afiica, it plainly appears, that fcarcely half 
the terraqueous globe was fo much as barely onfupcrficially known to the ancients ; and that (carcc 
the half of that half was traded to by them, even fo far down as rlie fecond century, when the Roman 
empire was in its zenith of power and extent of dominion and difeovery. 

Before the noble mercantile cities of Tyre and Carthage were deftroyed, thofe induftilous people 
ventured far and wide with infinite haiwid on the oce*\n for gain, even without the Mediterranean, 
both to the fouth and north of it, 

F cr mare pauperlem fu^itn$y prrfaxa^ pertgnes, Horat- 

u e, I led poverty, through occaus, rocks, and fires- 

So that it was probably much more owing to than to the Greeks and Romans, that the prin- 

cipal difcovei ICS wxrc anciently liiadc. 

It is alfo plain, that the Romans, who» in Ptolemy’s time, were matters of all the civilized paits ^ 
of Europe, had im commerce, neither found they any, either m Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the '-i 
greateft part of Germany, Poland, (beyond the Viftula^ or Ruffia j to which two laft- named coun- \ 
tries they were indeed utterly ftrangers. Mere dlfcoveiy alone, and that moftly an imperfeft one,{ 
was all that they could pretend to. ^ 

k, 

Even in Germaivy they had no permanent or folid dominion further than the tei'ritoi'ies .jiroteaed 
hy their llrong holds on the Rhine and Danube, notwithftanding their ftequent boaflings of their 
conquefts as far as the Elbe, and fometimes even to the fhores of the Baldc. 

With refpcfl to the Netherlands, anciently known by the name of Lower Germany and Belgium, 
authors aic not at all agreed, whether they were not originally much overflowed in fom<r parts, and 
woody in other parts of tliem ; or that, as Kir William Temple thinks, “ they were only reduced 
“ to that bad ftateTy the ravages of the Barbarians after the fall of the weftern MMtirc, when, through 

want of pet^e, their grounds remained uncultivated, and fo became for^Wnd woods if higher 
‘r grounds, afid marfliy if lower, the two natural foils of all deferted lands in tcml>erate .regions ; 

“ and that they remained in that condition till Charlcmi^nc’s time,” As for their ancient com- 
merce, there is little or nothing recorded concerning it, excepting what little they had with Bri- 
tain. The ifles along the coaft of Holland, and thofe now conftituting the province of Zea- 
land, are, by various authors, thought to have been mere barren banks of fand, formed by in- 
undations cutting them off from the continent, and fcarcely inhabited but by a few fifhcimcn, till 
about the feventh or eighth century; yet, ui'th refpeft to Zealand pkfucuhrly, all authors aie not 
heiein agreed. 
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The Romans, in Britain, undoubtedly introduced many and great improvements in the coI|iVi- 
tion of their lands, in cloth making, and fhipping. They taught them alfo to build houfes, and 
tegular towns and cities,, with various other domeftic and mechanical arts. Tacitus, even fo early 
as Nero’s rejgn, fpeaks of London, as well frequented by (hips and merchants. I heir chief com- 
merce then, and long after, \^as in corn, lead, wool, tin, horfes, and other cattle, with Gaul and 
Belgium. It is generally thought, that the Britons had worked their tin mines of Devonfhirc and 
Cornwall long before the firll Roman Invafion ; and that the Phcnicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks 
traded hither for that ufeful metal, of which they arc faid to have liad none in thofc times in their 
own countries. Yet Camden thinks, that Britain was not dircftly known to the ancient Greeks, 
though he admits that the other two nations, in very ancient times, reforted to the Caffitcridcs for 
tin, /. to the Scilly Ifles, &c. on the coaft of Corhwall, as is generally believed. But although 
the Greeks might not direftly trade thither thetnfeivcs, they probably purchafed our tin of the Phc- 
nicians, who, having named thofc iilcs Baratanac, which in their language fignified Tin Ifics, the 
Greeks, probably for that rcafon, gave them the appellation of Cafliterides, fignifying the fame iti 
their language. The verfes of Orpheus, written in the time of Pififtratus, are quoted to prove the 
rcTort of the Phenkians to the Caffitcridcs : and Feftus Avienus relates, that Himilco was fent thi- 
ther by the fenate of Carthage, about eight hundred and fifty years before the birth of Chrift, Sc- 
cording to the learned Bochart in his Canaan. Nevprtbelcfs, Thuanus, in lib. Ixxv. fpeaking of 
tlic Azmes Ifles, fays, ** et Cajpurtdes oltm^ ui fHidAm putant, cognominata^'*^ i, e. fomfc conjedlure 
they were anciently named the Caffitcridcs.. ^ Co^noerning wfikh^ opitiion there furely feems very 
little probability, 

Firft, becaufc it does not appear, thalf thp Azores Ifles were at all known to the ancients ; neither 
arc they found on the maps of Ptolcijiy; the latcA geographer of the ancients : artd, 

a 

Secondly, Bccaufe, as far as wc have ever beard or read, there is no tin to be found in any of 
thofe ifles, which, as wc fliall relate in its place, were firft found by the Portuguefe, without any 
inhabitants, the fifteenth century* 

1 Ih 

Although it be WtjcditJlin bow far prccifcly foutbward the Carthaginians regularly traded by ft a 
along the vaftly-extrtiftve weft coaft. of Africa, yet it is plain from Ptolemy, that they traded, not 
only over land foutbymrd, of their bwn dominions, which arc faid to have extended three hundred 
EngIi^h ntUes fouth of the Mediterranean coaft, as far as the great river Niger, now Senegal, but 
likewife by fea to the faid river, and alfp a vaft way up into and fouth of that river, and caftwatd 
into the very heart ofAfrica, even as far as the confines of Ethiopia fuh .^gypr*., in which vaft 
track of country, P||||ny, who, living in Egypt, muft needs have been well acqna-nted therewith, 
has placed very many towns where now we know of none, nor of the countries theywere in. So 
that the Carthaginians, above two thoufand years ago, had difcovered and traded to a much greater 
part of the inland countries of Africa, than any have done finoe. The Romans, it is true, after 
they conquered Carthage, did at one time pufii their conquefts as far fouth as the faid great river 
Niger ; which, however, feems to have been more for glory than for any permanent fcttleraent fo far 
fouth ; and they feem gradually to have dropped, foon after, all commerce and correfpondchcc with 
thofc far inland parts of Africa along the Niger, &c. which parts, fome at this day arc of opinion, 
will fooner or later be difcovered to be the fined and moft populous countries of Africa, and where- 
in alfo will be found many of the uoblcft materials for commerce. 


After 
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^ Affcr the Romans conquered Gaul, Spain, and Britain, it does not appear they gave much atten- 
tion to commerce in thofc fine countries fo plentifully ftoreJ with the means for k ; much lefs did 
they attempt any commerce to parts whither their arms iiad never reached or triumphed ; fo that, 
after the dc{lru£lion of the ancient commercial cities, commerce became principally more circum- 
feribed within the Mediterranean, excepting chiefly the before-named neighbouring trade between 
Gaul, Belgium, and Britain. 

We mud likewife except the Eaft India trade carried oafrom the time of Auguftus, and Ion" after, 
in confequence of his conqucfl of Egypt. 

With refpeft to the ancient commerce of oHier parts of Afla, we fhall not enlarge on the once 
famous ports of Tyre, Sidon, and many more, on the coafts of Syria and Lefler Afia, and on the 
Ihores of the Egaean, Enxine, and Red Seas ; in all or^ moll of which parts there was a very confix 

dcrable commerce carried on with the richeft and moft cxcelJcnt merchandize of the uni verfe. 

Thofe famous cities, more cfpecially thofe of Lefler Alia and Syria, were the firft and moll renown- 
ed trading ports of the ancient world, long before the Romans had a name ; and fo excellent were 
their productions and manufactures, that they maintained a great commerce with Greece, Italy, 
Egypt, and Barbary, as well as with Perfia, Arabia, and India. 

Although the ancients had no maTititne fo far as Serica, generally, and in all probabi- 

lity, juftly believed to have been th^ cotintry nW e^|ted China, yet it is evident that travellers hgd 
gone to it over land by the way of Tartary, Periia, and India; and the accounts brought from 
thence of the imraenfe quantities of filh k prodoced, beyond any other country whatever, occafioned 
filk lo be called Sericum ; from which country, probibly, India and Perfia were firft fupplied with 
the flik worm’s eggs ; unlcfs we fuppofe them to have been likeWife originally natives there. Pto- 
lemy places Sera, its ancient metropolis, in much the fame latitude With its modern one of Pekin, 
and alfo with the Cambalu or Cambalik of Marco-Polo. 

• • 

The fouth part of that country is, on the maps of the ancients,, called thp country of Sinae, from 
whence poUibly tlie modern name of China might come. ^ 

With refpeft to the fhipping of the ancients, they were, in general, much lefs fubftantial than thofe 
of modern times : and, as almoft all their great naval affairs, both of war and commenje, were tranf- 
a£lcd within the Mcditcnancan, Egaan, and Euxinc fcas ; mbft of their fliips were probably much 
like what the rov^aifkllies in thofe milder fca* now generally are ; as partly apples from the deferip- 
tions of many oy their naval combats, wherein we frequently find fevcral hilled Ihips or gallics 
engaged on ea^lide ; and yet, for confirmation of our above conjefture, when in fuch battles moft 
of their vclFcls have been deftroyed, they could frequently, in a very few weeks, re-build others from 
their verv keels. This was eminerwly the cafe in the firft Punic war, when they tell us, that a Roman 
fleet of one hundred and twenty veflTels w-as built and rigged out in the fpace of fixty days, reckoning 
oven from the very day that the timber of them was felled in tlic woods : which Ihips were fent out, 
and fuccefsfully too, againft a ftatc then very powerful at fca. 

Afterwards, we find fleets of one thoufand fail, and upwards, engaged on each fide, in the defpe- 
ratc contefls between Rome and Carthage j many of which veflcls, indeed, were large enough to 

carry * 
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carry fomc hundreds of foldiers and manners. Yet, when fcvcral hundreds of fuch Ihips wei^p de- 
flroyed in war, a firailar number has been conftru£tcd again in a few months ; which feems fuffi- 
cieiitly to evince the fllghtncfs or flendernefs of thofc vcflels, in comparifon with our llrong and 
lofty Ihips of war in modern times, or even of our beft mcrchant-lhips. There arc, however, fomc 
few eminent inftanccs of w^ar-galiics of a prodigious fixe and capacity, fuited to their then manner 
of fea-fights. Such was that mentioned in the ancient hiftory of Bithynia, which was fpnt out by 
the city of HeraeJea, on the Euxine Sea, to the afliftance of Ptolemy Ccraunus, which is laid to 
have required eight hundred rowers on each fide, and catried, bcfidcs, twelve hundred foldicrs ; if 
hiflory, or rather poflibly tranferibers, has not much exaggerated that matter* Moreover, certain 
great and dcfpotic monarchs of the ancients have fometimes built fhips of a prodigious bulk, thougl* » 
more from mere oftentation than for ufe ; fuch was the fiiip of Ptolemy Pliilopatcr, King of Egypt, 
faid, if you believe it, to have been two hundred and ciglity cubits, or four hundred and twenty 
feet, in length, carrying four jthoufand rowers, three thoufand foldicrs, and four hundred mariner s. 
Another of that Prince’s vefTcls, puiely for his pleafurc on the river Nile, is faid to have been three 
hunched and twelve feet in length, and forty-five in breadth, and its mall one hundred and twenty 
feet in heighth : it had various ftatc-roorus, ornamented with gold, ivory, marble, and fine cyprefs- 
wood . and its caiving, painting, &c. almoft endJefs to.be defcribcd* 

Demetrius Poliorcctcs, foil of AntigonuS, King of Syria, is faid to have built arfbthdr hngevefiel 
of the fame kind. But the moft wonderful of, thclc gallics was that conftrufted by the incompara- 
ble Archimedes, for Hicro, King of Syradtifeh it had magnificent apittments, and alfo gardens on 
its decks ; it had alfo vaft machines fixed for throwing of itmies of three liundred pounds 

weighty and arrows of fifteen cubits, Of yWewty4w0 feet and a halF^ in Icngtlu The timber ufed 
in building it is faid to have been fuilKejeoit for die conftrwftmg of fixty gallics : and we ought not 
to forget, that its greateft mail was faid« to have been brought from Britain. King Hicro lent this 
admirable veflTel as a prefent to Ptolemy* King of Egypt. The Roman Emperor, Caligula, alfo 
built a famous fliip orgalleyTor his pleafure, which had trees and gardens on it. 

« • 

But further, a»4 bcyOOd xU credibility, was the flilp of Dionyfius, the Tyrant of Syracufc, in 
which he fled irom Sicily ; which, if the old hiftorians, or their tranferibers, have not fhanie fully 
blundered, was capUble of boidihg fix hundred thoufand perfons. In the water it went on wheels, 
driven or turned ph depk by fix oxen : yot, after all, it was, it feems allowed, even by the relatcrs, 
to liavc been fitter ftft* lakes and riv<?r« than for the main ocean : and, had the hiftorians faid the 
fame of thofc above-mentioned, they had probably approached nearer to tlie truth. 

To conclude, theacients, with regard to commerce, had not only a much more c^<;mtra£lcd fphcic 
for aftioq, but had alfo confidcrably materials than the moderns, this appears^ 

Firft, From tltc many great and almoft numberlcfs improvements of the moderns, and the greater 
increafe of the natural produftions of the earth, both above and under-ground, as well with rclpcfl 
to trees, fruits, plants, herbs, roots, feeds, &c. for manufactures, food, and phyfic; as to mines, 
minerals, and foUHs. 

« 

Secondly, From the vaft increafe and improvement of that great material for commerce, the 
filhcry And, 
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Thirdly, From the invention of many new and profitable manufactures, and of manual and me- 
chanical arts, utterly unknown to the ancients. 

• 

• Having thus, wc hope, fufficicntly illu{lratcd the nature and great benefits of commerce ta every 
nation whatever ; and more particularly the very great importance of it to the Britifh empire ; and 
having likewife endeavoured to clear up and obviate fuch objeftions and difficulties as required our 
previous ccftifideration ; wo next proceed to the more momentous hiflorical and chronological fcrics 
of our work, wherein will be more fully and particularly difeufied and iiluftraicd, in their proper 
places, very great numbers of important points, fome of which, in this Introduction, are more 
briefly handled, purely for the fake of preferving a due connection. Such, for inftance, as thofc of 
the General Balance of a Nation’s Commer^, — National and Private Banks, and Commercial So- 
cieties,— National Paper Credit,— Plantations, — Manufactures, &c. 
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BORTIFE attempts have fometimes proved 
beneficial I’or the iniprovcincnt of commerce, 
p. xxxiv. 

/y >7^77, whether ever aiiclcnlly failed round, and 
how far known to the ancients, and alfo to the 
modems, p. ixxvih viii, 

— and its ancient commerce, p. Ikxx. 

its number of people conjectured, p. xliii. 

/li'fud the Great, his efforts for the advancement 
ot commerce and difeoverics, ll>amefully lie- 
pjeCted ill luc-ccecling times, ])- xxxii-iin 
/i^nalcan ptaiiUtions, iiiltilh, their iiiuricnfc be* 
nefits, p. xlvi. he. 

the number of their white people, p. lv*vi. 

and liappy J^turc profpeCls concern ing them, 

p. xlvi. §cc. 

— how Bfitairrs commerce thither differs from 
all its other commerce, p. xlix-l 

Amcr'ica^ Britifh, the inconvcnicncies of the vari- 
ous conftitutions of its provinces, p. Ivi-vii. 
*— the juftice and vvifdom of an abfolurc tole- 
ration of all forts of Protcflants there, ibid. 

— continental colonies, their vail; importance 
and benefits further difplayed, p. li. &;c. 

Britain’s peculiar advantage from her conti- 
nental colonics, beyond other nations, p. xlix. 

— number of people in all America, p. xliii. 
AncientSy an enquiry into their geogiaphy, com- 
merce, and fhipping, p. Ixxiv. &c. 

Artiilcryy (vide Fire Artillery.) 

AJiay how far known to the ancients ^ and fume 
account of i^^^icicnt commerce, p. Ixxvi-viii. 
— — its prcfcnyiiuinbcr of people, p. xliii. 

BJCONy Kord, his opinion on commerce and 
naval power, p. xlii. 

Bahama Ifles, fonie account of them, p. li. 
Balance General, of national commerce, a brief 
diflertatiou on It, p. xxxvii. hc^ 

■ o*" lofs by it, in Britain’s trading with 

the feveral nations of Europe, p. Iviil. He, 
Banksy both national and private, a brief cliflbrta- 
tion on them, p. xxxix. xL 
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Bermuda Ifles, feme account of them, p. li. 
Brafily its vafl importance to Portugal, p. xxvh. 
Bremerty its commerce, p. xxx. 

BritaiHy Great y filll in a profpcrous ftate, p. xxxix 
■ — — its immenfe benefit from its American coil* 
tjnenta! colonies, &c. p. xlvi. He, 

and its peculiar advantage therefrom, beyond 

any other European nation, p. xHx. 

on its independence refts that of other Eu- 
ropean Hates, p. xliii. 

its balance of trade with the feveral nations 
of Europe confidcrcd, p. Iviii. 

viz, with the northern crowns and ports, the 
Auftrian Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Sicily, Turkey, Barbary, He, Ibid, 

— — its commercial companies, a catalogue of 
them, p. Ixiii. 

C. 

CANADAy a great acquifition to Britain, p. xxv. 
Carolma and Georgia, fomc of the I)eli climates on 
the globe, inftanced in fundry points, xlvii-viii. 

their already excellent produ£lions, p. xlviii. 

CarthagCy its extended trade anciently, mto the 
fouth-weft and middle parts of Afnea, Ixxviii-ix 
Cajftieridcsy or Tin ifles of the ancients, were thofc 
of Scilly, on the Cornifh coaft, p. Ixxx. 
Charlemagne*^ conquefls, and good efFe£ts, xxxii. 
Childy Sir JoJtahy his opinioa of exclufivc compa- 
nies, p. ixiii. He* 

China y its ancient condition, &c. p. Ixxxi. 

Coinsy Englifh, an liiftorical and critical diifcrti- 
tion on them, from the Norman Conqueft 
downward, p. Ixvii. He. 

Commerce^ its origin in the world, p. xxi, 

— — what it was, and is flill to other nations^ 
conquefts were to old Rome, ibid, 

— it, together with arts and fcicnce, \vere de- 
ftroyed by the overthrow of ancient Rome, xxii. 

tlie means of its firft revival was much owing 

to Charlemagne’s conquefts, p. xxxii. 

Ivord VeruJam and Sir William Temple' 

opinions of it and naval power, p. xJii. , 

it is now become abfolutcly needful for nil 

nations, ibid, 

Comaru'} rr. 
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Commerce is la perpetual flud^uatlon, p. xliv. 

the (lifTcreut effc£ts of its Heady purfuit, and 

of its ncgled, inilanced in Holland and Poland, 

its gro;3.t incrcafc in modern times has pro- 
duced vail alterations in the world, IhuL 

its exciufive companies have been jullly €om- 

pared to the crutches of a lame man, p. Ixiii, 
the various cautes of its increafe, ib'id. 

it may, in a nominal fenfe, be diftinguiflied 

into an'vvc and pajjivc commerce, p. xxvii. he, 

which definition may be applicable to in- 
land as well as to maritime countries, p. xxxi. 
Companies commercial of Great Britain, a cata- 
logue of them, p. Ixiii. 

ConqueJIs were to ancient Rome what commerce is 
now to other nations, p* xxi. 

Copper Coins y an account of them, p. Ixvi. 
Corporation Town^y in England, rife of, p. xxxiii. 
Cl ujudesy proved, in thelr^confequcnces, ufcful for 
tire advancement of commerce, ibid, 

D. 

Dr. his prediflion concerning 
Eraticc’s fettling on the MilTifippi, p. xxv. 
Denmarky its modern commercial condition and 
naval ftrength, p. xxviir. Iviii. 

Dc JViity Peniionary, his Hate of Europe before 
the tenth century, p. xxii-iii. 

D 'Jcovcries of the E. and W. Indies, greatly con- 
tributed to the wealth of modern Europe, xxxiv. 

ancient, were chiefly owing to the great 

commercial cities, p. Ixxlx. 

Dl/hl Irryy its difeovery occalioncd a new addition 
to commerce, p, xxxiii. 

E, 

E/^S T India trade, Briti^, is profitable, and ought 
io he fupported, p. Ixi. 

Enpjandy its four afi9;ent flaplc commodities enu- 
merated, p. xxii. 

— — was the firft of the great monarchies of Eu- 
rope which ftrucklr.to foreign commerce, p . xxiii 

of old, gained an ann ual balance, by its 4 u nma- 

nufafturedftaple commodities exported, p, xxii. 
»— is ever impoverifhed by war, Ibid* 

— — the balance of its trade with France was once 
in its favour, p. xxv. 

— its trade with Holland Is advantageous to 
both nations, p. xxvi. 

— its commonalty long without property, xxxiv 
•— its former various overfights in its commer- 
cial intcrefts, p- xxxv, &c. 

— — is flillina moftprafperous condition, p.xxxix 

its metallic manufafturcs and fiilierks arc 

much improved, p. xli. 

its woollen manufafturcs, great value of, ibid 
— — the vaftly increafed rental of its lands, See. ibid 


Englundy its landed and trading Intcrcft muft^cver 
Itand or fall together, p. xlii. 

any future declenfion of iu commerce, its fiid 

effefts prognoiU rated, ibid. 

its own people are the greateft confumers of 

its own produdt and manufiiftures, p. xliii. 

its people, their total computed number, and 

their total annual expence, p. xliii-ivr 
its low commercial ilato until it obtained fo- 
reign plantations and fettlements, p xlv. 

its American plantations demand its firft 

confidcralion, p. xlvj. 

its continental colonies arc capable of the 

richeft and fined produftions, p. xlvii, he, 

its vail advantage from its fugar colonics, p. liv 

people in all its American colonics, a com- 
putation of their number, p. Iv-vi. 

its balance of trade with the Northern States 

of Europe, p. Iviii. 

and with the Audrian Netherlands, p. lix, 

— with Spain and Portugal, ibicL 

with lialy, Sicily, and T rkey, p, lix-ix. 

with Africa, p. Ix-i* 

— — and with Ead India, ibid, ^ 

— — its filver coins were anciently thrice the 
weight of ours, p. Ixix, Ac. 

a fuccinft hiftorical accounc of them, ]>. Jxvh. 

its commercial focicties or companies, a vie w 

of them, p. Ixiii. 

its poor want a new regulation, p. xxxvii. 

Europe^ its date before the tenth century, p. xxii-iik 
—— its great monarchies, how they were emplov- 
ed before the revival of commerce, p, xxiii, 

its date for fcveral centuries after the over- 
throw of the wedern Roman empire, ]>. xxxi. 

a general view of the revival of its comtucioc, 

and its various fprings, p. xxxii. 

its improvements, front the d*'''ovcM ic;; of it 

Isad India trade, h American plan ations, xxxiv 
— total number of its people conjccKircd, p. xliu 
— its republics and free cities arc ucclinmp^finc' 
its monarchies have applied to commerce, p. xlv. 

how much of it was known to the ancitntS;, 

p. Ixxv. 

T . 

FEUJDjdh tenuresy tlieir origin, p. xxxii. 

farfrom beingfavourablc tocoin’mcrcc, xxxiii 
Fir ar tiller yy its expenfive invention has proved 
beneficial to commerce and navigation, p. xxxiv. 

requires greater application to commerce, Jvii 

Flcetwoody Bilhop, his comparilbn of the rates of 
living formerly and now, p. Ixx. 

Franccy its feeble date till after the 14th century, 5 c 
grudual advancement in territory for 300 years 
pad, and in commerce about one hundred yeais, 
p, xxiv. 

France^ 
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France, its fettling in Louifiana was prcdiacd, but 

• ndt duly regarded by England, p. xxv. 

its ancient trade with England was once be- 
neficial to the latter, ihid. 

its naval power is greatly increafed in aI>out 
too year’s fpacc, p. xxvi. 

•— the firft nation of Europe that debafed or dl- 
minilh(^ its coin, p. Ixvii. 

g; 

GEOGRAPHICAL knowledge of the ancients, Sc 
of their commerce and (hipping, p, Ixxiv. 

Georgia, its truftccs, their juft commendation, p. 1. 

its produfts, p» liii. 

Germany, its comaicvcial ftate. See. p* xxx. 

and Spain fell into the like fcarcity and en- 
hancement of their money, as b'rance and Eng- 
land had done before, p, Ixviii. 

Geid, its ufcfulnefs, in aid of the general medium 
of commerce, p. IxvL 

• its ftandard, and proportional value in refpeft 

ofillvcr in England, at various periods, p. Ixxi. 

moil of England’s gold coins enumerated, 

p. Ixxi-ii. 

Governing arTiicIcts of commerce in the fcveral na- 
tions ol" Europe, p. Ixii-iii, 

H. 

HAA/BURG, a t^oft eminent emporium, its cu- 
logium, p. XXX and xlv, 

llans’^towns, their ancieixtand modern commercial 
ftate, p. xxix aixd Ivii. 

Hef nng-fijhery confiderably conduced to the 
revival of commerce, p. xxxiv. 

Holland, its fuppofed dccienfion m commerce and 
naval power may probably be attended with bad 
coni’ajuences to Britain, p. xxvi. 

• its commerce with Englaivd 15 profitable to 

Ijotli, thiei. 

its ^bfcrwcrics in foreign parts, ihifL 

its invlui' y, and Poland’s I’upint nets in com- 
merce, animadverted on, y>vlxii. 

Iludfons-BLiy trade and countries, fomc account 
of them, p. i-ii. 

JOINT-Siock commercial companies defcrlbecl, 
Pv Ixiii-iv. / 

/» eland, its numl/cr of people nearly computed, xliv 

Italy, its coimficicial Hate, See. xxx ami lix. 

^ its free cities were the tirft revivers of Eu- 
rope’s commerce, p. xxxii. 

Iv . 

KINGiyOAfS, northern, their being chriftianized 
had good conrcquenccs for the increafa of com- 
merce, p. xxxii.. 

Knights of the Crols, their northern 'couq,ucfts.fa* 
Youred commerce, xxxiii. 


LAKDRD and trading interefls of Britain and Ire- 
land, muftever ftand and fall together-, p. xlii. 

Land-tenures oi o\A,\\osn they were held, p. xxxii. 

Land -travels into Xhfi in- the i^tU and I 3 tli 

centuries, proved of little fcrvicc, p. xxxiii. 

Latitude degrees, either north or fouth, is the 
fitteft for richand line produdlions, p, xlvii-viii. 

Linen manufactures of Scotland and li eland, their 
great incrcafc, ^c. p. xli. 

London, its incrcafc, by its mortality bills, fince 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, p. xlvi. 

— a well- frequented port fo early as in Nero’s^ 
reign, p. Ixxx. 

Lucrative occupations, a certain gradation In them 
,,niay be obferved, p. Ixviii. 

M. 

MANUFACTURES of fomc kinds, their ini- 
menfcly increafed value from their lirft raw ma- 
terial, p. Ixv. 

Adariners-compajs, its great benefit for the advance- 
ment of commerce, p. xxxlii-iv. 

Marky of lilver or gold, doubtful whether in old 
times it was a real coin in Europe, p. ixxii. 

Maryland he Virginia, their juft encomiums, xlviii. 

Aiedium univerial of commerce, its necciruy, and 
filver beft fitted for it, p. Ixvi. 

Mijpjtppi fettled an by France, p. xxv. 

Money, and not, as in old times, mere numbers ot 
men,, is become the great meafurc of power iiv 
modern Europe, p. Ivii. 

of the ancient Britons, p^ Ixvi. 

Monopolijing immunities of the trading cities and 
towns, were, on the firft revival of commerce, 
ferviceablci but now pernicicv-is, xxxiii. ixiii. 

N. 

NETHERLANDS, the firft nation of the weft 
or north of Europe that praflifed the woollen 
maruifafturc, in the way cTf general commerce 
with other nations, p.. xxii-iii. 

Auftrian, England’s tra^e thither, p* ilx. 

their ancient condition, p, Iy;ix. 

United^ their difeoverics and |X)lIel1ions in 

foreign parts, and modern ftate, p. xxvi. 

New England, New York, Fcmifylvania, 6c New 
Jerfey, their benefits to us, p. lii. 

Ncwfoundlatid, its benefits to us, p. 1. • 

Northern kingdoms of Europe, their being clirif- 
tianized was one caufc of the quicker revival, of 
commerce, p. xxxii. 

Britain’s trade thither a lofing one, p. Iviit. 

Notni Scotia was too long neglefted, and a view 
of its great benefits to ns, p. 1. lii. 

O. 

OBJECTION anfwcred in relation to yiapcr 
credit, p. xxxix* xi- 

m Occupations^ 
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Occupationsy a gradation, in point of gain, may b* 
obi'ervcd in funcliy of them, p. Ixv. 

0 *uerji^his oi England in commercial points, xxxv 

^ E R f^redhy national, not the caiifc, but th 

cottfequence of national profperity, p. xh 
IRmnyy a filvcr one, the largcft coin or England, fo 
feveral centuries after the Conqueft, p. Ixvii. 
Pcnnfylvaniay its benefits to Britain, p. hi. 

Rcoflcy a computation of, in Britain, Ireland, Eu 
rope, and in ail the eaith, p. xilii-iv. 

Tcrjicuiicn for difieicncc in religions opinions, a 
gieat obftrue^ioii to commerce, p. xxxiv-v. 

P aland y its commercial ftate, p. xxix, 

• compaicd with Holland, in a commcrcia 

fcnlc, by way of contraft, p, Ixih 
Portuy^aly its former difcovcrics, and prefentcom* 
mcrcial Hate aitd intcrcHs, p. xxvii. 

Pound of filvcr, by talc, anciently a pound troy, in 
England, Scotland, France, & Flandcis, p. Ixvii. 

but never, of old, areal filvcr coin, p. Ixxii. 

Printw^y its benefits to commerce, p. xxxiii. 
Ptojel'iSy abortive, have fometimes proved favour- 
able to commerce, p. xxxiv, ' 

Protejiafit their advantage over Popifti 

ones ill commercial refpefts, ibid. 

Prujia and Brandenburg, their commerciii and 
naval inicrcHs, p. xxix. iviii. 

Purryy Colonel, his diflertation on the toerior 
excellence of the latitude of 33 degreesi^%itbcr 
north or fouth of the ^uator, pattituJarly ap-- 
plied to Carolina and Georgia, xlirii-Yrii, 

R. 

RJTES of living formerly, compai^ed with 
modern Cxpencc, p. Jxt.' 

Companies, Eoglifh, d^^Cribed, p. Ixiii. 
Rc/igiofiy a fiec toleration of it ahfblutclyneccflary 
in the Britifh Aipcrican plantatiom, p. Ivn* 
Rental of England, its vaft inerdafe, he, p. xli. 
Republics and free commercial cities of Europe, at 
prefeht aimoftevory where declining, Hamburg 
being almoft the only exception, p. xlv. 

Rcmcy ancient, what conquciis Were to her, com- 
merce is to modern nations, p, xxi & ixxix. 

• its overthrow deftroyed commerce, arts, and 

fcicnccs, p. xxi. 

— further remarks on its commerce, p. Ixxxi. 
Rujfiay its commerce and naval power, p. xxix. 

— the balance of trade with it is much to the dif- 
advantage of Cjrcat Britain, p. Iviii. 

S« 

SEJy Tartarian, an enquiry whether it communi- 
cates with that of China or J^pan, p. Ixxviii. 
Shipping of the ancients, have feme enormous 
ones, p. Ixxxi-ii. 


NTRODUCTipN. 

Stcllyj its commercial Hate, p. xxx# 

Silk came originally from Serica, a part of modern' 
China, and thence took its name, p. Ixxxi. 
Silver is the beft fitted of any metal for tKe univer- 
fal medium of commerce, p. Jxvi* 

- — coin of England, an hiftorical and critical de- 
duction of it, from the Norman conqucll down- 
ward, p. Ixvii, &c. ^ 

— — an entire pound Weight of it was never a real 
or linglc coin in any part of Europe, p. ixxii. 
iSpain, its diicoveries and vaH poffeffions in Ame- 
rica, and fome in the Eall Indies, p. xxvi-vii. 
— — feems to be gradually recovering ilfelf, i/dd. 
Steelyard German Merchants at London, their an^ 
tiquity, p. xxxiii. 

Sugar-J^esy Brililh, their vaft benefit, p. Hv. 

Sugar ^ Its vaft modern confumption, and its brief 
hiftory, nature, Ac. ibid, 

Swcdefiy its commerce and naval ftrengtli,p. xxviii 

has but little more than apaffive commerce, 

p. xxviii and Iviii. 

T. 

TEMPLEy Sir WilUamy and Lord Vcruliim, their 
opinions on the great advantages to a nation, of 
commerce and naval power, p. xlii. 

Thuliy or Ultima Thule of tlic ancients, wlicrc it 
was probably fituatcdi p. 

Tdowns or cities, their immunities were at firft bene- 
ficial, but arc now hurtful to commerce, p. xxxiii 
Tradey its govcrningarticles in the various nations 
of Europe, p. Ixi. 

Travels overland eaftwardin old times, of little ftr- 
viec for the improvement of commerce, xxxiii. 
Turkey^ Great Britain's commerce witii it, p. lx. 

• V. 

FENICEy its ancient and modern commercial con- 
dition, p. XXX. 

irginiah Marylandy their great commendation, A 
vaft benefits to Britain difplayed, p. xlviii A In. 

U. 

UNTFERSJL medium of commerce, its ablblntc 
neceflity ; and filvcr the beft fitted lor it; gold 
and copper being alfo fubfidiary, p. Ixvi, 

W. ... 

'^FAR and conquefts do very fclc\qm cnricb any na- 
tion, at lead in more modcrn'htimcs, p, xxil. 
Yeighis and Meafurcs, their unifoNuity in all parts 
of the Britifli dominions, and alfo every vvhc'c 
cJfe, would he beneficial to commerce, p.xxxvii 
Yoollen manufa^lurcs were fet on foot in tlic Ne- 
therlands the firft of any nation of Europe witli- 
out the Mediterranean Sea, p. xxii. 

-•of England, their immenfe value computed, 
p. xli. 
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BOOK I. 

Con/iilnin^a cJjronological Series of Memoirs and Events from earliest account 

OF Time, -down to the Incarnation of our Saviour ; of Matters relative to 
the Inventio^f Difcoveries, and Improvements of the Ancients in Agriculture and 
other domefic and manual Arts for the Convenience of Life: Alfa of their Com- 
merce^ Navigation^ Migrations, and Plantations ; — Of the Origin, Progrefs, and 
Revolutions of ancient commercial Cities and Countries ; with occafonal mention of 
the Dates or Times when many of 4 he mof eminent Perfons for Philofophy and other 
ufcful Arts fiourijhcd. 


CHAP I. 

Concerning the Je’’ of the JVorld from the Creation ; the Origin of Things and of Nations, and the Dates 
{ of the fiyji Inventions and their Inventors, 

/ 

A LTHOrCjII it be neither our proper province nor intention to prove, what has been fo of- 
ten done by abler liands, That this world which wc inhabit is not eternal^ and muJI, thcreforcy 
have been created by an All-mighty and Allbitclllgcnt Power ^ and that the time,, manner ^ and 
atrum/Ianees of its creation, as delivered by Alofesy feem evidently to bear the Jiamp of infallible truths it 
is ncvcrthelcis cirentiiii to our prefent purpofe to obferve, That the original difeovery and fruition 
of not only the comforts and elegancies, but even of the bare convenicncies of life, as far as art and 
invention arc concerned, are undoubtedly circumfrribed within the compafs of five thoufand years \ 
before which period, by the general voice of prophanc authors, mankind fuftained their lives by 
VoL. 1. A tho» 


2 /.N HISTORICAL AND CliRONOLOGlCAt D U C T I 0 N 

tlic mere fpontancous proJuflions of nature; being till then abfolutely ignorant of corn, wine,, 
oil, and other delicious viands. Tlie condition of fomc are faid to have been fo ab’ieft, as to 

'I 

have fed even on unclean animals, reptiles, and ferpents ; and to have lodged in dens and caverns,^ 
of, at befl^. but in miferable huts, fcarcely fuflicknt to proted them from the extremes of heat and 
cpld, and much lefs from violent florins, and the aflaults of the fiercer animals. la colder cli'- 
mates, the inhabitants were cloathed with the fkins of beads ; and in hot ones, they ^went quite 
naked, like many favage nations in Afia, Africa, and America, at tins day. 

Such was the abje^l and defencclcfs condition of mankind in the carlicft ages of the world, even 
in thofc parts which are now the mod delicious countries of it; until, by divine impulfc, certain 
prolific geniufes arofe, by whofe inventive and improving faculties and difpofitions, the more im- 
mediately ufeful and beneficial arts of agriculture, viue-dreding, breeding of cattle, cloathing, nc* 
ceffary buildings, ?cc. were fird introduced among mankind ; and afterwards commerce, navigation, 
and the finer aits ; the cultivation of philofophy and allronomy ; the nature, caufes, and cure of 
bodily difoiders ; and, in fhort, all that has ever been difeovered for tlic relief, convenience, and 
folace of human life. 

To Invedigatc the origin and progrefs of fuch difeoveries and improvements, fo beneficial to 
the world, from the remoteft antiquity dowm to our own times, — with a more copious and par- 
ticular application of them to the incrcafe of tire commerce, wealth, and grandeur of the Biitilh 
empire, is the more immediate bufinefs of the enfuing work^ « 

As in treating of fubjc£ls of this kind, It would be abfolutely incongruous, if not Impraclicablc, 
to proceed methodically, without firft jaying down certain pcjiulata^ which may ferve for a bafis 
whereon to ereft our fuperdrUfture ; we lliall tlicrcforc very briefly exhibit the following prelimi- 
naries for the ground vrork of our fabrick, viz. 

V t. 

I. That our terraqueous globe, and confequently all things belonging to it, had a beginning. 

II. That the moft accurate cbronologers, by intenfe application in tracing and examining the 
mod memorable epochas, revolutions, and other circuniftances in prophanc hlllory, and compar- 
ing them with the fteted hiftory of the Bible, liavc at length been enabled nearly to afccrtaln, the 
fpace or time fiom the creation of this world to the incarnation of our bleffcd Saviour ; w'hich 
fpacc, according to three of the moft eminent and approved foreign chronologeis, Helv^cus, Scali- 
ger, and Calvifius, followed by the tables of our countrymen, Ifaacfon, TallcntsJ See. is made to 
confift of three thoufand nine hundred and fifty years : by Luther, of three thoufand^ninc hundred 
and fixty years : by Melanfthon, of three thoufand nine hundred and fixty-threc years : by Beta vi us 
of three thoufaud nine hundred and eighty-five years ; and by Archblihop U flier, Monfieur Dupin, 
and many others, of four thoufand and four years. So that, agreeable to what the learned Dr* 
Hcylln long fince remarked, by thefe and fuch like helps, we are enabled to compute nearly, tlic 
t)o£lor certainly w^ent too far in faying precifely, the diftance of time between the Creation and 
the Incarnation. There arc others, it is true, who differ morc wfidcly from the above celebrated 
authors ; but they arc generally exploded ; and as the greateft difference between the loweft 
and the higheft of all thefe computations is but fifty-four years, it cannot be faid materially to af- 

fca 
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•fcfl: our general rcfcarches Into the more remote and daik agcj; antcccjcin to the great cpoclw of 

our Redemption, whether one or other of tliem be chofen. We have tliereforo followed that ot 
^four thoufand and four years, generally computed to be the firld year of ilic hundred and ninety^ 
fifth Olympiad, the moft famous a?ra of Greece, and the feven hundred and fifty-fecond year after 
the building of Rome, the great epocha of the Romans : concerning both which ceras, there is, 
however, great dlvcifity of opinions. 

It would be almoU endlefs, as well as foreign to our purpofe, to enter into a minute enquiry 

into the various grounds or reafons for the dlflcring computations of chronologers, refpeffing 

► the remoter ages preceding the incarnation : fuch as, the diN Crfity of opinions concerning the precife 
year of the world, or from Noah’s deluge, lu which the Olympic games were hi ll inflituted : the 
year of the world, or of the olympiads, in which Rome was built : the precife limes of the appear- 
ance of remarkable eclipfcs and comets : of earthquakes, inundations, and great peftilenccs : of 
ancient migrations — and of certain ancient expeditions : the origin, duration, and overthrow of 
ancient empires, ftates, and famous cities : the birth, flourilhing, and death of certain very emi- 
nent and illuftrious perfons : the dates of ancient coins, medals and inferiptions varioufly inter- 
preted : with other fimilar materials for hiftory and chronology. We think it lufficient that we 
liavc briefly ^endeavoured to follow the moft approved opinions concerning matters which cannot 
admit of abfolutc certainty : on which we apprehend that one more general remark may here fuf- 
fice, vi/.. that the beft modern chronologers, and particularly our illuftrious Newton, in his An- 
cient Chronology^ feem agreed, that all ancient authors have generally placed the events of the re- 
moter ages too far back^ 

III. From the incarnation downward, to the clofc of the fifth century, we arc, 'n fomc re- 
fpefts, fupplied with more authentic materials, till the overthrow of the Roman Empire, when the 
irruptions of fo many barbarous natioiis into the weftern provinces of that empire, introduced 
Egyptian darkncTs for feveral fucceeding ages, until the new kingdoms ercflcd by thofc conquerors 
.came to lx: more firmly cftablilhcd and civilized ; till which periodi it is not at all ftrangc that 
we have fo few materials relating to peaceful arts, commerce, or rtavigation amongft ignorant, bar- 
barous, and fierce nations, who long preferved the fame military form of govenarnent, by the means 
of which they had acquired their new dominions, having been before accuftoined folely to conqueft, 
piracy and rapine. During thefe times of confufion and darknefs, we have r^afon to lament the 
deftruftion of many valuable writings, which would have afforded ufeful materials foe tl^c conuucr- 
cial hiftory of die ancients. 

From the preceding confideratlons we humbly conceive, as many others have done before us, 
that there are rational grounds for inferring, that the age of our world is nearly about five thoufand 
feven hundred and ninety years. 

IV. Laftly, in contemplating the Ignorance of the earlier ages of the world, prior to the difeo- 
very and ufc of letters or writing, and in duly examining and comparing the accounts handed down, 
by ancient authors, concerning the invention of that and other arts conducive to the convenience 
of life ; we fhall find fuflicient rcafon to co;. elude, that, but little above four thoufand years ago, 
there was fcarcely any thing like arts, fcicnccs, or commerce in the wmrld, excepting mere barter, 
or the exchange of one abfolutcly needful commodity for another; wiiich ncceffity mull have in- 

A Z troduced 
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troclnced in very ciuly tlnne<:. For with refpeft to the romantic traditional claims of the ancient* 
Chaldeans and Egyptians in point of very high antiquity for government, arts, &:c. as wcU as tliofe 
of*tlie modern Chinefe, tlicy are, without doubt, confidcrably exaggerated, St. Auflin, in his< 
])ook De Civitatc Dei, quotes the tefiimony of Varro, who lived fifty-'four years before the birth 
ofChrifl, “ 7'hat tlie Egyptians had not been acquainted with the art of writing above two thou- 
fane! venrs before liis time,’* Even the prefent fupcrlativc populonfncfs gf China, and ?t.s univer- 
lal cultivation beyond thofe of any otlicr country of fo great an extent, arc not conclufve evidences 
of its having been planted earlier tlian feme other countries of Alia, at prefent comparative- 
ly poor and depopulated ; fuch as the I.cllcr Alia, Syria, Egypt, Perfia, and India ; countries, in 
old times, imrncnfeJy rich and populous. 

Egypt, more particularly, even exclufivc of its romantic and inexplicable dynaftics, filled the 
parent of nations, arts, and fcicnces, is ■'laid to have bad twenty thoufnnd cities, befidc in- 
numerable villages. In very remote times, flie had fpread her colonies, and extended her 
conquefts, as well as her arts, northward into Syria, Lefler Afia, and Greece ; caflward iiito 
Arabia, Perfia, and India ; and even, as^ feme pro-bably conjefture, into Cliina itfclf, pofiibly 
happier in the remotenefs of her fituation from the horrible wars and devafiations of the more wef- 
tern regions of Afia, than in all the philofophical and political precepts of her renowned antient 
law-givers; whilfl the other before-named countries had their noble cities deflroyed, their lands 
laid waftc, and their learning, arts and commerce, almoft annihilated. 

For the farther and more particular illuftration and confirmation of our general pofitlons con- 
cerning the origin of arts and commerce in the world, let us now take a fummary view of what the 
ancients have delivered on that fubjeft. 

Before the incomparable invention of the charafters of IcrtcrP, or writing, emblematic figures 
or hicroglyphicks, and oral traditions, were the foie inftinimcnts which mankind poflcfTcd for per- 
petuating of knowledge ; and Were, undoubtedly, very imperfeft means for that end ; fo that know- 
ledge of any kind, but what refulted from abfolute and conftant ncccfilty, mufl have been circum- 
feribed within very ^narrow limits* 

As the ancients gjjncrally aferibed to Egypt the honour of excelling all other nations in the 
cmphatical expreflion of tJiofe Icfs noble hieroglyphical cliarat^lcrs, fo Egypt is almoft as generally 
allowed the greater reputation of having been the firfl difeoverer of Ictleis or writing ; to which 
difeovery, thefc hieroglyphical charafters, reprefenting the paiTions, aftldlions, by animals, 

trees, plants, &c! were naturally introdu£lory. 

Before the difeovery of this adequate means of conveying the minds of men to poftcrity, and 
to perfons at a diflance, there could have been very little foreign or extended correfpondcncc 
between diftant nations, having different languages, manners, and ciiftoms. Ncccftity, indeed, 
might poflibly have deviled certain obfeure and fccmingly unaccountable methods, as foine ancient 
authors hint, for the laft mentioned purpofe. 

It muft, however, be acknowledged, that the general relations of ancient writers, concerning 

both the firft difeoveries, and difeoverers of agriculture, and other arts more immediately condu- 
r 
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CUT to the convenience of ma^^k!nd, are moflly delivered in a form too concife, dark, and enigma- 
tical, t(^give them the conlct|ncncc of pofitive autlioriiics : ncvcrthclcfs, very conllderablc lights 
■ nray be gained from the following particular notices, viz. 

I. The earllch account of tltc invention of letters or writing, feems to be in Cicero’s treatife 
De Natufa Dcorum ; vvljo makes Mercury to have been the fnft difeoverer of tiicm to the Egypti- 
ans ; by chronologcrs computed to be fo early as the year of the world 2054, and before the Incar- 
nation 1950 years. 

I he Pliamicians, near neighbours to Egypt, fooii learned them from thence, and afterward com- 
municated this knowledge to the Greeks. ^ 

TI. 7 he moft ancient and undoubtedly authenticmicntion of money, as the medium of com- 
merce, and alfo of tlic title of merchant, is in the twenty-third chapter of Gcjicfis ; where we find 
tliat, about the year of the world 2139, and before the incarnation 1865 years, the Patriarch Abra- 
ham purcliafed the f ield and Cave of Machpclah of Ephron the Hittite, to be a fcpulclirc for his 
wife Sarah, for four hundred iliekcls of filver, by weight, as current money witli the merchant, there 
being no ciiiued money fo early in ufe among men, Bwt whether there was any kind of waiting 
employed in this tranfaflion, feems at Icaft doubtful; the words of the facred text faying only. 

That Abraham weighed the four hundred flickels of filver, which he had named in the audience 

of the fons ofrHcth ; and the field and the cave, with the trees furroimding it, were made furc 
** unto Abraham for a polTcflion, in the prefence of the children of Heth, before all that w'cnt la 
** at the gate of the city.” 

III. Sir Ifaac Newton, in Ills Chronology, allows the Midianites, fprung from Abraham by his 
concubine Keturali, to have infti udcd Mofes in the knowledge of writing ; the more noble defccn- 
clants of Abraham, then under cruel opprelTion in Egypt, being probably prevented by their op- 
preffors from teaching the art of writing to their children. Now if the Midianites had their know- 
ledge from Abraham, as Sir llaac Newton feems partly to countenance i and if Abraham, in the 
above-named purchafe, did aflually make ufe of writing, the confidcration whereof is fubmitted 
to the critics, it will tend, in feme degree, to confirm the opinion of thofe who think, “ That the 

Hebrews of Canaan, wlio, as they alfo fuppofe, had preferred the primitive language from the 

very creation of die world, had likewife the firft knowledge of writing ; anefthat it was they who 
‘‘ firft taught it to their neighbours of Phoenieja and Egypt, although ancient prophane authors 
“ w'crc ignorant thereof” In the twenty-eighth chapter of Genefis, Judah leaves his fignet in 
pledge with Tamar. Now if by the word, Signet, be meant what we every where underftand by it, 
then certainly there were iranfaftions in writing in the time of Judah. 

IV, In the fame book of Genefis, we find mention made of caravans of Ilhmaclitc merchants 
trading in fpiccs from Gilead into Egypt ; to one of whom Jofeph was fold by his brethren. 

Yet, if ancient chronologcrs arc to be depended on, it is plain, that feven hundred years later than 
Abraham, the Greeks knew nothing of commerce but mere barter; fince Homer, at the fiege ot 
Troy, makes the golden armour of Glaucus to be valued at one hundred cows, and the armour ot 
Diomcdcs at ten cows, 

V. Boccacc^ 
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V, Boccace, from Ovid and ApolloJorus, makes Ifis, or Ceres, with whom others join her * 
huihand Olyris, or Bacchus, to have taught the Egyptians agriculture, vine-drefling, jnd the 
knc)wledge of letters. 

Vr. Paufanius obferves, tliat Plato ftilcd Phoroneus the firft man, by way of eminence, becaufc 
he firh taught the Greeks civility and hulbandry, about the year of the world 2197. And St, 
Auiliii and others agree, that he, fnll:, gave them laws, and inllituted trials before Judges ; and 
that from his name the judgment feat came to be named Forum ; Alfo, that his brother Pheegeus 
taught them to divide ilie time by years and months, and to crcA temples and altars to the 
Gods. 

Vll. Joannes Aventinus, the famous annalift of Bavaria, who \vrote fomewhat about aco years 
ago, makes Ofyris, or Bacchus, King of Egypt, to travel into Germany, about the year of the 
w orld 2241, to teach that people hulbandry and the brewing of ale ; and that he >fvent from thence 
into Italy for the like purpofe. And 

Herodotus, who wrote about 300 years after the building of Rome, fays, that the drink of the 
Egyptians was made of Barley, tliey having then no vines in their country ; that thcir«/lhips were 
made of thorns twhllcd together, and their fails of rulh^mats. This was about 450 years before 
Chrift. 

• 

Vni. Diodorus Siculus makes Ofyris, or Bacchus, to march with an army into Arabia and India, 
returning back by Greece, Germany, .Gaul, and Britain, to teach them thofe ufcful arts, and 
to expel tyrants. ‘ 

IX. In the xHxth chapter of GeneiSs, vcr. 13. wc have a more early and authentic teOimony of 
the antiquity of fliipping, than in all the fabulous Greek relations. The Patriarch Jacob dying 
about the year of ‘ the world 2315, in blcffmg his twelve fons, fays of Zcbulun, “ Zebulun lhall 

dwell at the haven <£ the fea, and he fhall be for an Haven of Ihips.^’ This likewife Ihews the 
great antiquity of thy Phoenician commerce and navigation, being prior, by almoft 200 years, to 
the coming of Danads, furnamed Armais, from Egypt to Argos with the firft lliip that had ever 
been fecn by the Greeks ; who, till then, had only the ufc of floats or rafts for croffing of rivers 
or lakes. Th<; learned Dupin, in his Univerfal Library of Hiftorians, is very pofirive that the 
Phcsenicians were the firft who pra£lifcd navigation, and fent a great many colonies into Africai 
Bpaim and die Mediterranean Hies ; which gave occafion to the Poet Tibullus to fay, 

Prtma ratem erf (fere tfo^a Tyros. 

AdventVous Tyre, in fliips, was fuid to be 

The firft that trufted fakthlefs winds and fea. 

Yet Dupin thinks that Sidon was older than Tyre , becaufc Homer mentions Sidon frequently, 
but never Tyre, although it afterwards became fuperior to Sidon. 

Thefc are fomc of the moft ancient and approved teftimonics concerning the carlieft difeoveries 
^fthc arts more im mediately neceflary to the convenience and comfort of human life. 

* There 
a 
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» There is, however, another and later feries of teftimonies of the difcoverles of thofe arts to the 
Greeks^ which may pofhbly be nearer the truth than feme of the foregoing ones. 

I. "I'hcy relate, that about the year of the world 2521, Cccrops came with a colony of 
Egyptians into Greece , to wdiich people he difeovered thole ufcful arts ; and that he founded tlic 
city of Ail)eas, 

II . That Scfoftris King of Egypt, fon of Anscnopliis III. fuppoled to be the fame whom the Holy 
Scripture calls Pharaoh, the pcrfecutor of the Ifraelites in the time of Mofes did, about the year of the 
world 2576, conquer Arabia, Perfia, India, Syria, Lefler Alia, and Thrace, in the compafs of nine 
years; whilll lus brotlicr Araxis, or Armais, whom the Greeks call Danaus, became mailer of 
Argos in Gieece, and infiru^lcd them in the before-named ufeful arts. Yet, it lc(;ms, fiom the 
account of Eiifebius, that Cadmus the Phoenician difoovered the ufe of letters to die Greeks fome- 
what earlier, about the year of the world 2525, — peopled fcveral of the Hies in the -ffigean Sea, built 
I'hebcs in Beotia, and taught them to found or call metals. That moreover, Dionylius, v/lio was 
alfo named Bacchus, there being Icvcral fo named in ancient ftory, and in different ages, a fon of 
the faid Cadmus, firfl. brought into Greece die ufe of wine, was the firft that yoked oxen, and wiio 
taught the per mans the ufe of ale. 

The learned Sir John Marfham was of opinion, that he who, about die faid time, brought tl.e 
art of fowing of j^orn from Egypt into Greece, was Triptolcmus the fon of Celcus King of^Attica -, 
who firft feeing corn to grow fpontaueoufly, reaped it, and difeovered the art of plowing* and 
fowing it- He is alfo faid to have written inilruftions about agriculture, which he feat abroad ; 
wherefore the poets feign that he travelled round the eartii to teach men tillage ; about the year of 
the world 2600. 

Yet according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, the Ceres of Greece, who was a Sicilian 
woman, coming to Attica, taught her fon Triptolcmus to fow corn, about the 3oi:h year of the 
reign of David King of Ifrael, or about the year of the World 2974, and before the incarnation 
1030 years, for which great benefit, flic Was deified at her death. And here may obferve how 
much more ancient, as well as authentic and dillinft, the Bible accounts arc of the enjoyment of 
thofe ufcful arts of hufbandry, Sec. than thofe of prophane a\ithors. 

About this fame time, Tat, Tcut, or Tcutat, who is the Mercury of the Greeks, is diought to 
have been worfliippcd in Gciinany and Gaul, and to have taught arts and commerce to the inha^ 
bitaats of thofe countries. 

There is another feries of relations or teftimonics concerning the introduftioh of tlicfe ufefui 
arts into Italy. 

I. They fay, that about the year of the world 2663, if chronolcgcrs compute right, and before 
Chrift 1341, Pyluinnus King of Apulia, a Greek colony in Italy, die fon of Jupiter King of Crete, 
firft difeovered to his people the manuring of land, and the baking of bread* 


11 . Other 
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IL Other accounts fpy, tliat about the year of tlic world 12691, before ChiiR 1313, Saturn King^ 
•of Crete being e:q)e]lcd by his fon Jupilc.r, and arriving in Italy, was made King ol the Aborigines, 
to whom be taught hulbanclry, and tlic coining of money, &:c, for which Icrvicc he Nvas dciiicd by 
,an igiioraiu pco]>Ic. 

Tir. LaOJsg Evander the Arcadian, is by many authors faid to have been the firfl that f arried the 
knowledge of Icltcis from Greece into Italy, fo late as the year of the woVld 12754. 

We Iiavc put thefe hiftorica,! notices thus briefly together, for afccruining, as near as can Iw 
CKpefted at fo great a diftance of time, the a:ras, thefe arts were introduced into clifTcrcat coiintiies ; 
but without abfolutcly inferring from thence the novelty or non -age of the world at any of tliofe 
periods ; fincc it mull be admitted, that there is an almoft incredible difproportlon between the 
genius of feme nations and that of many others ; as many nations of Afia and Africa, at this day, 
and all the unconquered tribes of America, remain in a ftate of ignorance as grofs ns that of many 
i^ations, who cxifted three thoufand years ago, before they were blelTcd with thofe ufcful difeo- 
veries ; the accounts whereof being handed down to us by fo many authors of good authority, and of 
different ages and countries, may be thought to deferve an hiftorical credit, although they do not 
exactly coiiicidc in point of chronology, nor in all the names and other circumftanccs of the fn ft 
dlfcoverers ; which cannot altogether be expefted, in treating of fuch dark rfnd remote ages, 
Ts-'evcrthelefs, whoever calmly confiders them as coming from fuch and fo many different authors, 
will fee a certain fimilltudc and probability of truth in the whole, notwithftanding the diflcrcuces 
already fuggcfled, ^ 

Piior to the invention of fliipping, men contented tliemfclves with mere rafts or floats of timber ; 
or, as an improvement thereof, with hpiJow tinan^ of trees, like the Iiidiaas of America, and 
otlicr rude nations, at this day. From thence they advmc^^ one ftep farther, to vclfcls made with 
twigs, ofiers or reeds, or Nyith large pieces of bark of trees feyved together ^ both which were 
covered with leather/ Thftfe, as before obfervcd, ferved tolcfably well for croffing rivers and fuiali 
lakes, but were not ^Iculated to voyage. .The Greeks aferi bed to Pyrhou of Lydia, the 
invention of bending planks by to.. To Sefoflris, or, according to others, to the Argonauts, 
is aferibed the long%ip for expedition. Tp tlie Tyrians, vcflcis of great burden, both for war and 
commerce, The foftffutn, or beakhead, to one : — The anchor to another: — The mads and fails 
to a third, fee, at What precifc times fuch difcoverics were made, cannot now be afccitaincd. 

Neceflity and* chance produ(i:ed all, or moft of them. 

The Egyptians and Phoenicians were moft probably the carlicft in the prafllce of navigation; 
the people of the fea coafts and iflcs of Syria, Lefler Aha, and Greece, appear to .have fallowed 
them. Corinth, indeed, had the vanity to claim the honour of being the original difeoverers of 
navigation ; tltough probably without juft grounds ; Yet that fine mercantile city mull be allowed 
to have made great improvements in fliip-building. 

Thus, it is npt ncceflary to inform the reader, that all the ufeful arts and Inventions for the 
convenience of men, came originally from the caftem nations, to tlie inhabitants of the wcftcru 
world i who, in length of time, have made great improvements and large additions to almoft every 
branch of the inventions and difcoverics of the Autients, which have been handed down to them. 

And 
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, And here it may be proper, once for all, to obforve, that in treating, througliout tliis work, of tiv,: 
arts, commerce, of the Ancients, we arc ever to be underfl?ood to mean, hy tlic Ancients, only 
^tliofe countries, mentioned ])y the Greek and Roman authors, which were afmoil circunifcrihcu 
by the Mediterranean and Luxine feas, the great fccnes of a6\ion in ancient times , except 
however, what is hut traiificntly delivered hy lomc of tlicm concerning the commerce of the ]hi(X‘- 
niv'ians nn{^ Carthaginians^ into tlic ocean without the Strclghls of Gadcs, both northward and 
luuih ward. 

Had the Romans, when llicy dcflroycd Carthage, preferved the memoirs of the great Cartlia- 
» ^iniau navigators, particularly thofe of llanno and liimilcc, we lliould prohahiy have had many 
conlidcrable flights relating to their plantations, and commercial dealings on the well coall of 
Airica very far fquthward ; and alfo northward, along the coafis of Spain and Luiitania, and even 
asfar as the Britifli Ifles ; to which ides the Tyrians, and, according to fome, the C? reeks, arc faid 
to have traded for tin. The Romans had little or no rclifh for trade, and feem rather to 
have delighted in the dcflru£llon of commercial cities, as far as their conqueils reached, titan to 
have any Inclination to promote a general commerce. Indeed, all that either they or the (Greeks 
have recorded concerning commercial voyages without the Sircights of Gades, confifts but of 
gcneialand v^ry imperfedt hints ; with which, however, we mull now be contented. 

That there were monarchic? creaed prior to the dates of the carlieft difcovcrics of writing, 
navigation, and cgmmcrcc, and even perhaps of agriculture, and before the foundation of the moil 
ancient maritime cities, is not to be doubted : yet the fuppofed antiquity of fuch monarchies docs 
not at all combat our hypothcfis of thefe difcovcrics ; fince there are, at this day, fimilar monarchies 
in Upper Afia, and alfo in the heart of Africa and America, without the leaft knowledge of thofe 
viltiu! arts. Neither docs the fuppofition of the Chinefe having had the knowledge of letters, 
agriculture, and perhaps of navigation alfo, even prior to the difcovcrics already mentioned, if 
their own accounts be not as fabulous in this refpeft as they are in fome others, at all invalidate 
our fyftem, which is entirely confined to the more weftern w’orld, as known to the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no dillinfl acquaintance with the remote eaftern parts of Afia, and leaft of all 
with the .Seres and Sina;, comprehending modern China, of whom they write very little, and with 
great obicurity. VVe all know, that when the two great monarchies of Mexico and Peru were 
conquered by a handful of Spaniards, they had neither the knowledge of writing, nor of fliipping, 
nor of our heft mechanical arts ; it was not, indeed, in their pow'er to do much in ncfpcdl to the 
two laft-iiamcd points, when they had not the knowledge of iron; yet it muft be allowed, that 
the huge ftones of the unfiniflied caftle of Cufeo, of which Garcilaflb de la Vega gives an account 
in his Royal Commentaries of Peru, is a proof that thofe people wanted not ingenuity ; fince the 
^*SS>''*g flaaping of fuch ftones, with copper tools alone, and the bringing them to Cufeo from 
a confidcrablc diftance, without either horfes or wheel-carriages, neither of which they knew ; and 
their railing them to a great height, without the aid of our mechanical machines, afford fufTidcnt 
ground for prefuming that they might, in time, have found out all or moft of thofe ufcful arts, 
even without any communication with our eaftern or old world ; as the Chinefe, in like manner, did 
in refpeft to printing, gunpowder, guns, See. long before we had difeovered them ; more cfpecially 
when we confidcr that thofe two monarchies had been erefted but a few centuries before their iii- 
vafion by the Spaniards, according to the tradition of the more inquilitivc Indians: And not 
Vox.. I. JJ longer 
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longer, perhaps, tlian the firfl aionarchies of Kgypt, Afia, and Greece had cxifled, prior to theu 
making fuch ufcful difcoverics. 

Having thus endeavoured to cxliibit as jufl and rational a general view of the origin of ufcful 
arts, commerce, and navigation, as the materials handed down to us could furnilli, we fhall next 
proceed to a very brief chronological and hilloiical fcrics of great and rf’markahle cvenVs, from the 
flood of Noah to tlie incarnation of our Blcircd Saviour, which will form the fecorxd chapter. The 
third chapter will contain a like ferics, from the incarnation to the clofe of the fifth century of the 
Cliriftian AEra, with which we lhall end our firft book ; wherein, though fome things may, to a 
Icfs curious reader, feem to have but little immediate relation to our general fubje6l, yet the more' 
judicious will find them of good ufe for illuftration, and affording affiflancc to th« memory in 
the connexion of matters more immediately relating to it : fuch as, the origin and revolu- 
tions of ancient kingdoms, ftates, and cities; the times when certain eminent and illuftrious 
perfons flourilhed, many of whom were inftrumcntal either in the invention or improvement of 
the arts and difcoverics beforementioned ; with the progrefs of the Romans, until they had 
effefled the ruin of all the ancient commercial cities, and, at length, to the final deftruftion of their 
own empire in the weft. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP. II. 


Compr eh f tiding a chronological Series of Events, f am the genu al Deluge of Idanh, to the commenee-' 
# ment of the fhird Punic fVar, containing a So les of 2199 I'ears. 


Anno Ante 

MunUi. ChriJK 

'HE general deluge, or Flood' of Noali, is computed to have happened in the 
1656th year of the world, and 2348 years before the incarnation of our Saviour 
Jefus Chrlft. 

1757 2247 The tower of Babel is built ; foV which the Almighty caufed a confufion of languages, 
and the difperfion of mankind. 

1787 2217 I'hc Babylonilh monarchy founded by Nimrod : and, about or near the fame time, 
Afliur, the fon of Sem, and grandfon of Noah, being driven from Babylon l)y Nimrod, 
founded the Aflyrian monarchy. 

1816 2188 Mifraim, the fon of Ham, the grandfon of Noali, called Pharaoh in the twelfth 
chapter of Gcncfis, and thought to be the Ofyris of prophanc authors, whofe wlte or 
(fueca was Ifis, founds the monarchy of Egypt: and about the fame time a colony of 
Egyptians are fuppofed to have travelled eaftward, as far as China, and to have been the 
firft planters of that country. 

i(}04 2100 Fohw, the founder and fiiil King of the monarchy of China. 

1915 2089 The kingdom of Sicyon, in Pcloponnefus, is founded by Egialus. 

J92Q 2084 Egypt conquered by the Arabians, under their Kings called the Pallor, or Shepherd 
Kings, or King-Shepherds. 

2107 1897 Sodom, Gomorrah, 5 cc. dcflroyed by fire from Heaven. 

2108 1896 Abraham, the Patriarch, fettles in Canaan. 

2148 1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Pcloponnefus, is founded by Inachus. ^ ^ 

2179 1825 Thomafis drives the Arabian Shepherd Kings, with moft of their people, out of 
Egypt, after they had held that monarchy two hundred and fifty-nine years ; whereupon 
two hundred and forty thoufand of the fugitives remove into Palci\i»c, and build the city 
of Jcrufalem. 

2183 1821 The Patriarch Abraham dies. • 

2208 1796 Ogygcs’s Hood in Attica hajippened this year; which, with Dcucalioif’s in ThcfTaly, 
and that of Promctlicus in Egypt, have, by fome, been confounded with theuniverfal 
deluge of Noah. 

2289 1715 jofeph, by interpreting PharoalPs dream, is taken out of prifon, and made his Prime 
Mini her. 

2299 1705 I’hc Patriarch Jacob goes to Uve in Egypt at one hundred and thirty years old, and 
fettles with his family in the land of Gofhea. 

2317 1687 Prometheus, who invented flriking of fire, and the ufc of metals, See. is fuppofed 
to have flourilhed in Greece about this time. 

2433 1571 Mofes, the famous leader of the Ifraclites, is born. 

2448 1556 Cecrops, by birth an Egyp'ian, brings a new colony into Attica, and founds that 
kingdom. 
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2458 1546 Scarnan< 3 er, from Crete, lays the foundation of the kingdom of Troy; but not by 
that name. , 

^ 4^7 ^537 -Athens is built. 

25^ I 1493J^, Cadmus, the Phenician, introduces the ufe of letters or writing into Greece, upon his 
coining thither in queft of his fifter Europa, ftolcn away by Jupiter, where he built 
Cadmea, afterwards named Thebes, in Beotia. ^ ^ 

2513 1491 The Ifraelites march out of Egypt, under the conduft of Mofes. 

2515 1489 Sparta is built by Lacedemon, a fiippofcd fon of Jupiter, 

2520 1484 Sefoftris, King of Egypt, fon of Amenophis, conquers Arabia, Perfia, India, Scythia, 
Thrace, Lefler-Afia, and Syria, in the fpacc of nine years ; his counfellor being Hermes 
Trifmcgiftus, a famous pliilofopher. 

2524 1480 Dardanus, fon of Tcuccr, builds the city afterwards named Troy ; but, at that time, 
named Dardaiiia. 

2529 J475 Danaus, or Armais, being about this time expelled Egypt by his brother Ramefes, or 
Egyptus, who firft gave his name to that country, fails into Greece in the firft Ihip that 
had been feen there ; where, till then, floats or rafts alone were known, and he becomes 
the firft King of Argos. Now, if we look back to the year of the w’orld 2315, when 
Jacob blefles his fon Zebulun, we ftiall fee the vanity of the Grecian pretenfiens to their 
remote antiquity, and more particularly of their claim to the honour of having been tiie 
inventoTs of fliips. 

2534 1470 Oenotrus leads the firft colony of Greeks into that part of Italy, to wfiich he gave the 
name of Oenotria. 

*543 14^1 About this time, Mercury, called by the ancient Gauls and Germans, Tut, Tent, 
and Teutat, the fon of Hermes, is thought to have been worfliipped in thofc countries, 
and to have introduced arts and commerce into GauL 

2554 1450 Jofhua, leader and judge of the Ifraelites^ fubducs tl^e country of Canaan. 

*59^ *4^3 Jolhua dies. 

2649 1355 Corinth built by Sifyphus, fon of iEolus ; yet feme make iijinno Mund'i 2594 ; as, 
on the contrary, others make it fo late as Anna Mnndt 2846. So uncertain arc tlie dates 
which are J^rought to afeertain the foundation qf moft of the great cities of antiquity. 

*^^74 * 33 ^ Janus, by fomc thought to be the Javan of the Bible, becomes the firft King of the 
Aborigines in Italy. In his reign Saturn comes likewife into Italy. 

2697 1307 Tly; firft Olympic games arc inftituted by Pclops, who gave name to Peloponncfus ; 

others fay by Hercules, in honour of his father Jupiter ; though they were not made the 
general epocha till five hundred and thirty-one years later ; when this famous aera of the 
Greeks moft probably commenced, according to Archbilhop Ulhcr, Ac. 

2737 1267 Ninus, fucceffor to Bclus, gives his name to the great city of Nincveh/long before 
built by Afhur. 

2752 1252 Old Tyre built on the continent of the coaft of Phcnicia, 

2754 1250 The famous expedition of the Argonauts to Colchis, in fcarch of the Golden Fleece, 
under their chief leader Jafon, accompanied by Caftor, Pollux, and about fifty other 
romantic heroes, is generally placed about diis time; they went in the firft long Ihip 
that had been built in Greece, In thofe early and obfeure times, this paltry coaft ing 
voyage from Greece up the Egcan Sea, through the Propontis and Bofphorus,and fo along 
the fouth Ihorc of the Euxine fca, at the caft end of which the river Phafis, in Colchis, 
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falls lato It, is much taken notice of by the ancients : at that place they landed. 

^ Whatever clfc they found there wc do not pretend to determine, but they arc faid to 
have firfl: brought pheafants into Europe, named Phahdes, from the river Phafls, on whofe 
banks they were faid greatly to abound. This voyage has made more noife than any of 
our modern navigations round tlie whole earth : yet authors are far from difeovering 
ytith any certainty, what was meant by the Golden Fleece, which was the objcdl of it ; 
neither are they much better agreed as to what afterwards became of thofe heroes, whofe 
Ihip, called Argo, was, according to fome, fo flight and flcnder, that on their return 
from Colchis, failing up the river Danube, they carried it from that river on their 
Ihoulders a great way over land, and launched it again in the Adriatic fea. Others 
make the Argonauts to fail up the Tanais, and to carry it thence on their ftioulders into 
the northern ocean ; from tlicnce failing round, by the Mediterranean Sea, home. From 
which fanciful relations concerning the Argonauts, nothing elfe can be fo clearly infer- 
red, as the infancy of navigation in thofe times. Others place this romantic voyage in 
the year of the world 2741. 

About this time, Orpheus, Mufeus, and Linus, the Matter of Hercules, arefuppofed 
to hvtvc flourifhed. 


?76o 1244 •The^ celebrated walls Babylon are faid to have been built about this time by 
Queen Semiramis, concerning whofe reign, and her conquefts in India, &c. authors 
arc far from being agreed, 

2770 1234 Min#s, called the moft ancient King of Crete, is faid, about this time, to have been 

the firft who cftablifhcd peace and order in the Levant and Egcan Seas : for which end he 
fitted out a fleet for chaftiflng the Greeks, who, like moll other maritime people in thol'c 
rude times, thought it no fhamc to praftife univerfal piracy. Minos, therefore, is gene- 
rally efteemed the firft monarch, or potentate, who polTefled any conflderable maritime 
flrcngtli in thofe feas. 

2771 1233 Carthage is, by fome authors, fuppofed to have been founded at this time by Elifa, or 

Dido, fitter to Pygmalcon, king of Tyre : yet others fix this event at fo late a period as 
the year of the world 3135, before Chrift 869 ; fo little is the ftory of Dido to be re- 
lied on. Some determine it to be even later, by near four hundred y^ars. 

2781 1223 Gideon, wliofc fon Abimckk alTumed tlic title of king, judged Ifrael about this 


time. * 

2820 1184 Troy taken by the Greeks, after having flourifhed about three hundre^d years, and 
after its celebrated fiege of ten years. The Greeks had about twelve hundred fhips, if 
they may be fo called, at this liege, none of which, as far as appears, had an entire 
deck : thefe vcfTcls, thougli each carried about one hundred men, were, at bell, but 
half-decked ones, the fore part of tliem being open to their very keels. They had a 
main fail, and were rowed with oars. 

2825 1179 The Lydians are faid, about this time, to have been the next after Minos, who ac- 
quired fuperior dominion in the Levant Sea. 

2856 1148 The incomparable Temple of Diana, at Ephefus, was burnt down by Eroftratus. It 
was efteemed one of the feven wonders of the ancient world. 

2.867 1 1 37 Sainfon judges Ifrael. 

2887 1 117 * Samfon dettroys three thoufand Phllittmes, with himfclf, in their temple. 

2908 1096 Samuel is Prophet and Judge in Ifrael, 


2909 1095 Saul • 
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2909 J095 Saul becomes the firfl King of IfracL 

2924 1080 The Pclafgiaas, next after the Lydians, acquired, about this time, the dominion of 
the fca. 

29:; I 1063^ King Saul is rejefted by the Almighty, and David is anointcfl King, in his Head, by 
Samuel. 

2956 1048 Jerufalcm taken by King David from the Jebulites, and made the capital of Jhs dorni-* 
nioiis, both of Ifrael and Judah. 

2958 1046 David, king of Ifrael and Judah, makes an alliance with Hiram, King of Tyre, 
who fuj)plics him with workmen, and many materials for fliip-bullding, 

2964 1040 King David fuhducs the Amalekitcs and Edomites, whereby he gains certain ports on 
the Red Sea ; from whence he commenced a great trade, not only to the coafts of Afri- 
ca, fouth-weftward without the Streights of Babelmandcl, but eaftward to Arabia, Per- 
fia, and India, to his very great advantage. From Ophir he brought immenfe quanti- 
ties of gold, whereby Jerufalcm was vaflly enriched ; but whether Ophir was, as many 
think, the Aurea Chcrfoticfus of prophane autliors, /, /?. the Pcninfnla of Malacca, or, 
as otliers conjcAure, the above mentioned fouth weft coaft of Afilca, about modern 
Sofala, Melinda, or Mombata ; or, whether Tarlhifta, from whence his fon Solomon 
had his ftlvcr, w^as on the weft coaft of Spain, will probably never be decided , and, in 
either cafe, Is of very littk importance. 

2989 1015 David, king of Judali and Ifrael, dies. 

3002 1002 King Solomon builds the firft Temple, of Jerufalcm : he greatly incrcafes the Eaft 
India and African commerce begun by his father, having regular fleets employed there- 
in, chiefly manned by great numbers of Tyrian Mariners, fupplied by his and his fa- 
ther’s ally, Hiram, king of Tyre. Thck route W'as from Eziongeber down the Red Sea, 
and fo eaftward to India, and alfo foutU-weftward pn the African coaft ; whereby Solo- 
mon acquired incredible riches ; tjie Tyrians being at tliis time, and many ages after, 
the moft expert of all others in maritime affairs ; yet, for want of tlie mariner’s compafs, 
thtir mvigation was performed by coafting along the fhorcs ; fo that a voyage to India 
from -Eziongeber and back again, is laid to have frequently taken up three years, which 
could now be performed in as many months. Dean Prideaux, and otlicrs, think the 
fucceeding kings of Judah carried on the fame commerce; which was a-t Icngtli loft 
when Elath, 4Ucir port on the Red Sea, was taken from King Ahaz by Rezin, king of 
Damafeu^. Thi? is the very oldcft aocounl we have of a commercial correfpondcnce by 
I fea, between the Levantine countries and India ; which corrcfpondencc feems to have 
been difeontinued until the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, above fevcii hundred years after, 
and more cfpecially Ptolemy IMiiladclphus^ revived ii^. 

3004 1000 Abo^nt thi$ rime, the Thraci^ins arc faid to have been the next in fucceflion after Mi- 
nos of Crete, who acquired the dominion of tlieir neighbouring feas, which they held 
about nineteen years. The ihort fpace, wherein thefe States of Greece and its neigh- 
bourhood held the dominion of the fea in ihofi? parts, plainly demonft rates their want of 
a fqpcrior naval commerce j for it is that alone can lupport a permanent marine power. 
A mere temporary accident might poflibly give any one of thofe little ftates fuch a 
dominion for a ftiort time; or an aftivc prince might, from an ambition of bccom- 
ing fuperior to his neighbours, exert his utmoft efforts in order to build a greater num- 
fcer of fliips than they happened to have ; but one finglc fca fight might have loft this 

domi- 
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^cmmion, or one finglc fliipwrcck of his fleet would probably transfer it to fonic 
neighbouring potentate, ^vho, in his turn, was foon obliged to yield it to fomc other 
power : and we are to take notice, that fuch frequent changes of maritime dominion, re- 
corded by ancient authors, were all comprehended within the narrow limits of the eaft 
end of the Mediterranean fea. This remark we judge proper to make once for all, to 
• prevent the reader from being milled by the repeated accounts oT lucli fca~dominion, 
which is to be found in many authors, Petavius thinks that Homer lived about this 
time, and was cotemporary with Sqlomon, king of llVael and Judah. 

3088 916 About this time the city of Rhodes becomes a place of great commerce, by which it 

obtained the dominion of thofe fcas. Its rulers alfo framed a body of excellent maritime 
laws and conftitutions, which were in fuch high efteem, as to become a general rule and 
flandard for all maritime nations in thofe parts, and were aftervN^ards incorporated into 
the Roman laws. Yet the Rhodians are-faid to have held their fupeiiority on thofe 
Levant fcas but about twenty-three years ; which is fcarccly credible, as they continued 
for feveral ages to be confiderable at fea, both for commerce and war. 

3100 904 The famous ifland of Britain was at this time, according to the learned Bocliart, in 

his Canaan, known and traded to by the Phenicians, for the tin of the Caflitciidcs, 
^Ifewhcrc mentioned, there being none of that metal to be found in thofe eaflern coun- 
tries. “ Many Greek writers alfo, fays the author of, The Rights of the Kingdom or 
** Cuftorns of our Anceftors — London 1682, before Strabo and Pliny, mention the Pheni- 
ci^n, Carthaginian, and Maflilian trafSek to the Cafliteridcs for tin: they likewife relate 
a famous ftory of a Carthaginian pilot, who was rewarded by the Senate of Ca-rthage 
** for finking his fhip, rather than be forced by the Romans to difeover their trafllck for 
“ lead and tin found in the Britifh illes.’^ 

3108 896 Gades, now called Cadiz, Malaga, and feveral other cities of Spain, arc faid to have 

been built about this time by the Phenicians. 

3111 8q 3 The Phrygians, in their turn, arc, about this time, faid to have gained tlic dominion 

of the fea, which they held only for twcnty-tlnee years. Yet poflifify flleir fca-domi- 
nion fcarcely reached fo far weft in the Mediterranean as the lile of Malta. 

3120 884 About this time, Lycurgus, after ten years travels into Egypt^and other countries, 
returns home to Lacedemon, and frames his new code of excellent laws for that State. 

3135 869 About this time, Phidon, king of Argos, is faid to have invented weights and mta-^ 

fures, and alfo to have been the firft that coined filver at JKgim. ^ k ^ 

3138 866 The a'Eginetans are ufually reckoned the fixth potentate after Minos, who acquired 

the dominion of the adjacent feas. 

, 3 ^ 7 ® The Phenicians come next, in order of time, to have the warlike dominion of tlie 

adjacent fcas ; for, in a mercantile fenfe, they certainly w^erc, long before, the greateft 
navigators of all the nations of which wre have any knowledge. 

3200 804 Homer, the Prince of Greek Poets, is, by fomc, thought to- have lived about this 

time : many however, place him later, whilft others, as Petavius, &c. place him two 
hundred years farther back ; and fome fix the date of his immortal poems nine Jnindred 
and feven years before the incarnation. 

Syracufe is faid to have been about this time, by Archias of Corinth, 

3216 788 The Corinthians are faid to have, about this time, invented the fhips or gaJIies named 

Triremes. Of tlie conftruflion of which vcflcls, on a fuppofition that the word means 

thiAC 
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three rows or tires of oars, one over another, on each fide of fuch vcflcls, and much.- 
more of the Qiiinquc-remcs, and even up to Triginti and Quadraginti-rcines, no man 
now pictends to form any juft idea. Neither can the placing of tltofc oars^, in any 
rup])oiccl method or pofition that has hitherto been guefled at, be clearly compre- 
hended. We muft therefore leave this matter, which has hitherto puzzled fo many, 
juft as we find it in ancient authors. 

jii; 787 The Egyptians arc reckoned to have been, about this tumi, the eighth power after 
Minos, which acquired the dominion of the neighbouring fcas. 

3228 776 According to Archbifhop Ufiicr, and moft other eminent chronologcrs, Iphltus began 

the famous Greek Epocha of the Olympiads in this year ; fo as to remain permanent lor , 
the computing of time. 

3^45 759 Ifaiah is thought to have begun to prophefy about this time. 

3251 753 The Milefians of Ionia are faief, about this time, to have acquired, in the ninth order 

of fucceffion, the dominion of the neighbouring fcas. 

3256 748 Rome is rebuilt by Romulus at the clofe of the feventh olympiad, according to the 

laft mentioned computation of that epocha. 

3270 734 The Carlans are faid, about this time, to have obtained, in the ninth order of fucccl- 

fion, the dominion of the neighbouring feas. 

3283 721 Ifrael’s ten tribes arc carried into captivity by Shalmanefcr, after tak'ing and deftroy- 

ing their capital city Samaria, which had endured a three years fiegc ; whcicby an end 
was put to the kingdom of Ifracl, after it had lafted three hundred^and forty-feven 
years. 

3289 715 Byzantium, fince named Conftaiitinople, is faid to have been built at this period by 

Byzas of Megara. Others make the time of its being founded fo late as the year of 
the world 3346 ; 658 years before Chrift. 

3328 676 About this time the Lefbians arc faid to have gained the dominion of the neighbour* 

ing fcas. In mentioning the neighbouring feas, whenever we have named the fcvcral 
nafion^who had fea dominion^e think ourfelves fufficiently juftified, when it is known, 
that moft of the ftates, to whom, in this chapter, the fea dominion is aferibed, fcldom 
or never failed farther weft than the Ionian fea, or fometimes as far as Sicily ; unlefs we 
except the Vhenicians, who failed as far as our Caffitcridcs ; though this muft have been 
deemed, in thofe early times, a voyage of great difficulty and danger. 

3337 667 Meffanf, now Meffina, in Sicily, founded by the MefTcnians, who arc faid to have 

fettled in that illand about tliis time. 

3^75 629 Jeremiah and Zephaniah begin to prophefy in the reign of good King Jofiah. 

3382 622 The Gauls, under Bcllovefias, crofs the Rhone and Alps, and fettle in Piedmont and ‘ 
Lombardy, then poiTelled by the Etrurians. 

3394 61IO About this time Pharao-Nccho, king of Egypt, is thought to have begun the fa* 
inous canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. Though fome doubt whether fuch a work 
was ever completed ; whilft others relate, that it aftually conveyed fhips from tiic one 
to tlic other. Tills work is alfo aferibed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the year 3744. 

3398 606 Nebuchadnezzar takes and plunders the city and temple of Jerufalem, when Daniel 
and his three companions, witli a great nuiAbcr of other Jews, are carried captive to 
Babylon ; which captivity lafted feventy years, as Jeremiah had prophefied. 

3400 604 About this time certain Phcnicians, by order of Pharao-Nccho, king of Egypt, arc 

faid 
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ftid to have failed from the Red Sea round Africa, and down the Mediteirancaa Sea u* 
Egypt: which voyage, in fuch dark times, is barely poffiWe, but not very probable, 
confidering their being obliged to creep along the fhorcs of many inhofpitable countries, 
and through very tempeftttous fcas. Yet feme late French authors, merely on the credit 
of certain ancient reporta of this kind, are ilrongly poffeffed with the bUief of fuch a voy- 
♦age, notwitliftanding the filcncc of Ptolemy the geographer, who wrote about feven hun- 
dred and forty years after this time ; as alfo on another ftory related by Strabo, viz. 

That Caius Ciaefar, fon of Auguf^us, commanding a fquadron of fhips in the Red Sea, 
** found fome pieces of Sparvifli Ihips which had been wrecked there/’ Others arc 6f 
opinion, and particularly Morifotus of Dijon, in his Orbi$ Maritimus, that King Solo- 
mon’s fleet, which ufuaUy traded from the Red Sea down the foutb weft coaft of Afiica, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and dicnce failed northward to the Streigbt’s mouth 
of Gibraltar, and fo down the Mediterranean to Joppa^ 

601 Nineveh is deftroyed by Nebttchadneazar, and a period put to tlic Aflyrian empire, 
600 Mafiiiia, now Maxfeilles, is faid to have been built at this time by a colony of Phoccati 
Greeks from Ionia in I^lfcT Afia ; who firft civilized the Gauls of that pait of France, 
and inilruAcd them in tillage^ vincnireiling, and commerce. But witli refpeft to the 
yines themfelvcs, many think, they wws aborigines in the line climate of Languedoc 
and f rovence, and that they grew fpotttaneoufly all along the Mediterranean fhorcs of 
France, Spain, %4d Ijtaly. Some the founding of Maflilia to be of an older date 
thanj^e above, and ev^ofldt^ lh^nthjefonnd^^^ 

54)4 Solon, at tb|s time, Archon of Atl:iem. 

57a Old Tyre Is at thte tiiw, tafcen and deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, after thirteen years 
fiege, U propl^efiod by Jeaf^miah and l^aekieh The Tyrians flril retiring with their cf. 
fe£ts into an iftatwi half a mde fiom Ih^ Whkh was^oppofitc to their ruined city, 

where th^y New Tyre, which jfnrpafled the old one, both in commerce and 

Ibippjftg. 

570 Daniel interprets 

548 Crcefws, the laft King of Gytas the firft Monarch of the 

Perfian empire, at which time Solon , 

536 This year may be nedkoned the the PcHian empire, when 

Cyrus had compleated bis conqtiefts, a|kd « 3 ttca #4 hh dominions from the Hcllefpont to 
the river Indus. m ♦ 

520 By the favour of Cyrus tlie Great, captivity of the Jews ended about this time , he 
having permitted them to rCtntn and rebuild their Tetnple at Jerufalem, which thpy 
compleated and dedicated j^nnp Mkndi 34S9- 

515 •Confucius, the famous Chinefe jphilofopher, is thought to have lived about this 
time. ' 

501 I'hc, Grecian cities and colonics of lotaia, and other p^tts of X^efler Afia, confe- 
derate with the European Gree^, agaJnft Perfla, the father of Xerxes ; 

which, in theftquel, brought about tlic overthrow of that empire, though^n hun- 
dred years after, by Alexander the Greats , j , 

480 Xerxes, monarch of Perfit# croftes the HeUefpont into Europe, on two yaft bridges of 
boats chained together, witli an army of tlirce millions of nren f befides about t\vo mil- 
lions more of baggage-men, women, and children, according to fom^ Hiflorians, for the in- 
Vo l. 1. C vahon 
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vafion of Greece, This palTage, is faid, not improbably, to have employed fevea days 
in conveying over a lea of feveral miles in breadth, thegreateft army that ever yvas feen 
upon the eartli, or that probably ever will be feen hereafter, at kaft, in Europe. 

3^.15 479^ This vaft army is repulfed at the Straights of Thermopylae by Leonidas : and, an the 
very fame day, the fleet of Xerxes, confilling of no fewer than two thoufand fliips, is 
beaten by the Grecian fleet of only three hundred and eighty Ibips, commanded by I'hc- 
miftocles, who deftroyed two hundred Perfian vcflels, and difperfed the reft ; while Xer- 
xes, after he had deftroyed Athens, was forced to return acrofs the Hcllefpont in a hill- 
ing boat, his bridges being broken down by the waves ; kaving the remains of his \\n - 
menfe array to get back as well as they could. 

3542 462 Artaxerxes tills year, according to t)ean Prideaux> difcardcd bis Queen Vafori, an ! 

married Efther, the Beautiful jewifh viipn, 

3554 450 Hippocrates, the famous phyfioian, died about this year, 

3559 445 Herodotus of Halicarnaflus, called by Cicero the Prince of Hiftorlans, and by otliers 

. the Father of Hiftory, wrote, about this time, of events l:>etwecn the yeai'vS of the world 
3238 and 3471. JEfehylus the Poet, and Ifocrates the Orator, alio flouridicd about the 
fame time. 

3565 439 N imeguen faid to have been built at this period by the Sicambri , 

357 ^ 433 Groningen, at this time built by Gruno, brother to Antenor king of Sicarabria, It 

was the capital city of ancient Frifia, tlieh a much more menfivc eo tin try than what is 
now called by that name. 

3573 43^ The Pcloponnefian war between Athcm Ettd Sparta# artidTtic great plague at Athens, 

both happened about this tinie. ; : 

3574 43^ About this time Matacfei, Prophets, concluded by his propliefi;?, 

the facred hiftory or canon of tlfe OJd/T 

3589 4^5 The Egyptians revolt conftituting their leader A- 

myrtieus king of. Egypt.' '’'v ■ 'V ' ’ i:\-: ' 

3603 401 "Socrates, about thk time, k to dearirby the Athens, 

Plato, about into Sicily, to rHit Dionyfius ty- 

rant of Sypcufe;"'^."^:; .r’’:' ‘ 

About the J&ine rithe alto Xenophon’s ever memoraWe retreat with ten thon- 

fand Grfeeh^y aa^iiliaries to Cyrus, brother to Artaxerxes, monarcli of 

Per(ia<^' by a march of two thoufand three hundred and twenty- five miles througli the 
enemy’s army, and ovefr the Jlclfcfponi; into Greece. 

3614 3^0 Tlic Romans are defeated by the Gauls under Brennus, who takes and facks Rome, 

but could not make himfelf mailer of tltc capitol, 

3636 368 About this time Eudoxus firfl: brought from Egypt into Greece, acclcftial fphcrc, and 

introduced ^ regular aftronomy. 

3666 338 Rome, now become a coiifidcrable power, Inftitutes a Cenfus, duviitg this year, wlicn 

there were found one hundred add fixty thoufand men fit to bear arms ; though, probably 
their country tribes are to be included in this Cenfus. 

J670 334 Alexander king of Maccdon, fti led afterwards the Great, meditating the overthrow 

of the Perfian empire, wLich had fo mucli and fo long haralTcd Greece, erodes the Hcl- 
Icfpout into Alia, wuh only thirty-five thoufand men. 
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3321 The Tyrians having joined the Perfian fleet, to oppofc Alexander the Great's invafion 
of Uic Perfian empire, and refufing him admittance into Tyre, that Prince deftined tiiis 
noble commercial city to utter deftthaion. After a ftven months fiege, he took it by 
flornii whereupon he barbaroufly crucified two thoufand of its citizens, put eight thou- 
fand more of them to death, and fold thirty thoufand of them for flaves. Carthage, the 
daughter of Tyre, having, on this occafion, fent her fome affiftaricc, Alexander is {aid 
to have determined her deftruftion alfo, in cafe he Iho aid return home from the call, 
which he never did. . ' 

Tyre, however, was foon afterYebuilt, and under the Selcucidae, kings of Syria, fucceffin s 
of Alexander, it became again a famous emporium, engroffirvg almoft the entire com- 
merce in Arabian, Perfian, and Eaft Indian merchandize, as well as thofe of Africa 
and Europe. It carried on a trade from Elath, on the eaft fide of the Red Sea, to thofe 
ern countries, and brought home fhe merchandize over land from Elath to Rhinoconira 
a fea port at the bottom of the Mediterranean ; from whence t|(eir merchandize was difperfed 
all over die weftern parts. This Eaft India commerce was folely enjoyed by Tyre, until 
the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, Opened a trade to India from the weft fide of the Red Sea. 

331 Alexander the Great takes the valt city pf Babylon, together with all the treafures 
wliich^ Darius CodoimnnUs, king Of Ferfia, had there, as well as at Sufa, which he 
alfo took, and which weiO cOu^pU ted amounted to nine millions fter- 

ling. The fame year Alexaiidcr gave a total defeat to the vaft army of Darius, in the fa- 
mous Wdo of Gaugamela f Whereupon he becomes mafter of the whole Perfian empire, 
which hftd Uited, ftom Cyrus, it« founder, two hundred and five years. In a drunken 
fit he dcfttoy<^ hy fire the royd and inexprcflSbly magnificent city of Perfcpolis ; the ftu- 
pendous ruins W even at this time, occupy whole volumes in the clefcription of 

them. Here he alfo found an iramenle treafur^, 

330 Alexander the Great, in order to fUpply^; i^^ mercantile a city as Tyre, or, 

which is perhaps more probable, meitfly founded tn tliis year, 

the city of Alexandria, neat oUe of This new city foon became 

the metropolis Of Egypt, and a plaice of very grext commerce, navigation, and riches; 
being extremely well lituated for commerce, and aJfo for being the n'tetropolis of fo noble 
a kingdom. It is at this day very inferior fowhsit it Was in the times of the Ptolemies, 
who greatly augmented artd adorned it : yet, even at this time, and ui^cr the dominion 
ol the Turks, who have no genius cither for arts or commerce, it is a'^ce of conli- 
dcrable trade with the weftern countries of Europe# 

Learned, and, in other refpefts, very cmloent perfons living at this memorable time,, 
were Ariftotle, Alexander's gmat mafter; Diogenes, the famous Cynic philofopher ; De- 
niofthenes, the great Athenian orator ; and Apelles, the fimio us painter. 

3^9 Alexanderthe Great marches to India, where he defeats the armies of fundry princes. 
He builds a bridge over the Indus, which he etoffes, as alfo the Hydafpes. 

323 From thence he fails into the Indian Ocean, and returns up |he river Tigris to Babv~ 
ion ; where he dies. Whereupon the greateft part of his vaft dominions were feized by 
fcveral of his Generals, who foon rejidcrcd themfelves independent monarchs in Alacedo- 
nia, Egypt, Syria, Perfia, and India ; at which time wrought filk was firft brought huo 
Cireecc trom Perfia, by fome who had been with Alexander in the Eaft. 

About the lime of the death of Alexander the Great, the city of Ncapohs, now Napk^\ 
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and the city ofCumas were founded by the Palepolitani lately come into Italy from the ' 
iHc of Eubca, now named Negropont, in the Archipelago. 

308 Sun-dials are faid to have been firft ufed at this time at Romp ; though of a very im- ^ 
pcrfefteonilru6fion. 3711.] 

3700 304 Learned and otherwife eminent men living about this time, were* Euclid, the mathe- 
matician ; Epicurus, Heraclitus, Democritus, and Zeno, philofopliers ; and^>PiaxiteIcs, 
the great flatuary and engraven 

3711 293 Some accounts make full dials not to have been known at Rome till this year, when 

tlKj Romans began to divide the day into hours. , 

3713 291 Painting, about this time, was firft ptaftifed at Rome, being introduced from the < 
Eaft b^lillPabius, who from thence got the furnamc of Fiftorj but afterwards that of 
Maximus, having vanquifhed the Etrurians. 

J16 278 Brennus the Gaul invaded Greece about this time. 

738 266 Silver money was* about this time,' -firft coined at Rome; brafs money having hither- 

to been the only coin in ufe among the Romans. This fufficiently indicates ihcir lit- 
tle inclination to, or impfovtment of, comnWree ; and tlicir w^ant of coricfpondcncc 
with other more eaftern nations, who, long before, had both gold and hlvcr coins. 

3741 263 Rome commences the firft Punic or Carthaginian war, being their Cvariicl) attempt to 

carry their arms beyond Skily to the continent of Africa ; and the hr/1 time they ventur- 
ed on a general navaljengagcment, orMpidd any regard to naval armaments. Atui if we 
believe their own accou«<sV and to oiif great lofs we have no other, th^v were always lb- 
perior to the Carthaginians at fca* as well, as on land* the lung experience 

of the latter in 'naval affairs.' ' ' ‘''V":'' ^ ,, 

3744 260 In thofc times the Ptolemies, kings , of Egypt^ were, beyond all other Pnoccs, the 
greatell partrons of learning, and arts,' and alfo of trade and maritime^ 4 Sm me rce ; and of 
them, Ptolemy Phiiadelphus in particulari* was at this tiihi the moff potent monaivh on 
the Mediterranean Scjs* having a powerful fleet and an Extended commerce, d o this 
^ Prince is aferib^ the great work of a navigable canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
whereby he commenced a regular annual commerce l>y whole fleets to Aniblu, Perfm, 
and Tndia> for fpices, -drugs, gold, &c. thereby greatly increafing his revenue and en- 
riching hls pieoplc. Ptolemy Aulctes is faid to have greatly improved that comfiieic< ; 
mid fb it i^hiiain^y under Auguftus Ctefar, became maflers of Egypt. 

tl^k Ptblfemy Phkadclphu who caufed tlie feventy-two Hebrew intci paters to 
tranflatt; OldTeftju^ Greek; a copy of wdiich Old TeflanKut he had obtain- 

ed from the Sanhedrim by means of prefents. This tranflaiiou lus evci lince been called 
the Septuagint, which hedepofited in his celebrated library at Alexandria, which is faid 
to have confiftcdof two hundred thouf^^^ volumes, and feme fay of many more. It was 
this^prmce Hkewife who ereflcd magnificent watch-tower and lights houfe on the 
i{\6 of pharos* "Softratus of Cnidus being the arcintea ; a work fo grand, as to have ]>ccn 
deemed one of |he feveu wondefs of the ancient world. 

In this fame year D.uiliUs, commander of tlic Roman fleet, defeated that of Carthage ; 
for which he obtained the firft naval triumph that had ever been exhibited at Rome. 

3748 256 About tliis time Rome extended herconquefts to the farthefl point of* Italy next to 
Sicily, by conquering the Salentiues ; whereby they poflcircd all Italy fouth of what is 
Xiow called Lombardy. 
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231 The iflcs of Sardinia and Corfica, long difputed with Carthago» are reduced by the 
^ Romans; as was, the year following, all Sicily, except the kingdom of Syracufc, alter 
many horrible and bloody conflifts with tlxe Cartliaginians, as well as natives, about the 
poffedion of fuch a delicious country. 

222 The great progrefs of the Carthaginians under Afdrubal in the conqueft of Spain, 
•wlterc they built Nova Carthago, now Carthagena, fo greatly alarmed the Romans, that 
they by treaty obliged Afdrubal to ftipulate not to cxtciid his coaquefls tlicrc beyond the 
river IbcQis, and to leave thu city of jSaguntum free and independent. 

Between tlte firft and the fccond Bunic war, Rome began in fomc degree to cultivate 
learning : but at the fame time were beginning to be conaapted by Afiatic luxury, even 
prior to tlieir conquefts in that country. VlUfe 

It is faid to have been about tliis time alfo that the celebrated Coioffus of Rhodes, to- 
gether with the arfcnal, &c. was overthrow^! by an cartliqualto ; for the relloring where- 
of, it is faid, moft of the Grecian Rates made contributjjgjps. If this was the cafe, Jiow 
came it to lie on the ground till the year of our Lord 655, as wnll be afterwards feen ? It 
was the ftatue of Apollo in brafs, with one leg on each fide the entrance of the haven, 
between which the grcateft fliips pafled ; and in one of wdiofc hands was held a hre, 
Rei ving as alight-houfc for the fafety of ihipping. 

219 Tfie great Hannibal of Carthage, having at this time maftered the city of Saguntum in 
Spain, contrary to the treaty with Rome; that proceeding provoked the Romans to 
cntc^iato the fecond Punic war, which ended much to the difadvantage of Carthage ; 
who was obliged to deliver up to tlic Romans all her fhips except ten. Accordingly, 
five hundred qf their fliips were immediately burnt by the Romans, in fight of Carthage. 
A fad fpc&acle to a free ceuimctcial ftate which had fo long reigned triumpliant on the 
fea ^K|."hh* plainly fhews how little the Romans regarded commerce ; to the 

improvement of which, thofe fliips might have been greatly conducive. By this peace, 
one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds weight of filver was brought into the Roman 
treafury. ; ♦ 

217 About this time Ptolemy Pliilopator, King of Egypt, having vanquifhed Antlochus 
King of Syria, caiifed his monttrous galley to be couftrufted, of forty banks or rows of 
oars, or whatever clfe quadraginti-remu on each fide meant, or may be called. This 
vclfcl was of fuch an enormous bulk, as to have been a matter of mere often tation, with- 
out any folid ufc. # ***Xhb. 

200 The Roman Conful Marccllus, about this time, befieged the Carthaginian forces In 
the city of Syracufe, both by fca and laud, for tlirec years ; and at length took that rich 
and famous mercantile city, faid to have been twenty-two miles in circuit, and fent to 
4ome its rich plunder, with its paintings and ftatucs, which are related to have been the 
firft ever feen in that city. In this famous liege, the incomparable Archimedes difplayed 
his amazing genius, by inventing fuch machines, engines,, and other wonderful devices, 
as, if true, were never paralleled before nor lince. But, at the ftorming of that city, 
while he was in his houfe calmly forming new plans of defence, he was killed by a foldicr 
who was in fcarch of plunder. 

Wliile Hannibal, after the coftcliifion of the fccond Punic war, was bufied in reform- 
ing abufes, he. in Carthage, the Romans, ever jealous of his great abilities, found 
means to render him fufpe£lcd bvs and obnoxious to his owm faftious nation, now 
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going headlong to deflrudioii ; by which arts he was obliged to fly to the court of Antio- 
chus king of Syria, and never ‘more returned to Carthage. He is laid to have deftroyed 
liimfelf by poiibn. 

3? 7 4 190^ During this year it is gencri^Ily faid that the Romans, for the firft time, entered Afia 
with an army, vrliich, under Scipio, defeated Antioch us the Great, king of Syria. But 
tlicy brought home fuch a tafte for the luxuiy of the Eaft, as greatly ptomotetl the ruin 
of their commonwealth. 

3S37 167 The Romans having, 'by this time, conquered a great patt of Maf^donia and Greece, 

brought from ihencc as many books as formed their fiilB: public library. At tlie fame 
time Emilius brought from the lame quarter^ fq vafl; a ftwn iuto the Roman treafury, tliat, 
accordiii|j|pp fome writers, there was no ncceflity of laying any new tax on the people 
till the r^n of Auguftus Cselar. 

3845 159 ^cipio Nafica introduced at Rom« the Ctepfydra, ©r time me?ifurer by water, 

3853 151 Scipio Nafica retting Carth^e, reported to the Rofnan Senate, tliat the Senate 
of that State had doomed forty of their body to perpetual banifement, for concluding 
the lafl: peace wiA Rome; whereupon Cato the C«nfor fokmnly declared, dcUnda cjl 
Carthage rnwft b« deftroyed. So the third Punk war began two years after. 
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CHAP IIL 

From ihc ^Cummenccmeni of the ^htrd Funic fFar, to the InrdniatJon cf our BIcffcd Saz'icuc 
Chr 'ifl * ^JBcing tb( Space cf One IFundi cd and dc}t ;-ufnc Fears. 

Anno Ante 

M undi. Chrif^". 

3^55 ^ 49 t) OME taking advantage of Carthage being at th is time engaged in a war with 

MaffinifTa, a potent King in Africa, commenced the thirds and lall Funic war. In 
the third year of this war, being the year of the world 3^58, ai|8 146 years before 
Chrift, that vafl chy was taken by flortn and utterly defrayed, after all its other territory, 
which is faid to have contained three hundreci cities, had been conquered. "Flic plunder 
in gold, filver, Ac. to an immenfe value, was brought into the Roman treafury, Strabo 
makes the wall of Carthage to have been three hundred and lixty furlongs, or about 
forty-five miles in circumference f but Fiorus makes it but twenty- four Roman miles in 
circuit. Under thofe walls were vaulted cells or ftablcs for three hundred clcpliants 
C 4 vnfijyit]y kept for war. 

The vafl fleets and armies of Carthage, particularly thofe for the Conqucfl of Sicily, 
demonflratc its great power and riches. It fent to Sicily, at one time, one hundrec! 
thoufvid foot and tenthoufand horfe, with two hundred gallies and a thoufand tranfport- 
fhips. Many of its citizens were compared to kings for riches. At the commcnccnfent 
of thcTccond Punic war, her dothlnions reached as far as the Syrtis Major caflwnrd, and 
alx)ut three hundred miles deep into the country of Africa fouthward ; bebde what llic 
had pmfcHed in Spain and Sicily, aitd its colonics far fouthward on tlie welt coafl of 
Africa, Ac. As fet as appears. Cartilage, ii> the zenith of its glory, carried on a more 
cxtcnCvc and remote commerce^ than any cify of the known vvorl(i had ever done 
before; and, what is yet more memorabic, had alfb a greater inland commerce towards 
the heart ot Africa, for gold, ivory, Ac. than probably has ever lince been enjoyed by 
any nation. It is faid to have had within its Walls ft ven hundred thoufand fouls at its 
final deilruftion, notwithftaading the lofs %f fO inajity people daring fuch a defperate 
ficgc. 

3881 123 The dcllruaion of Carthage, was the fevereft blow which the coStnicrcc of the 

Ancients had hitherto received; more cfpccially as no other commercial city was railed 
v^p in its Head— which was the cafe when Alexander deployed her mother Tyre. Car- 
tbage, it is true, was rebuilt by order of the Roman Senate twenty *^tkrce years after ; 
buti although it made a con'fidcrable figure in after times, it Could never recover its 
ancient fpicndor or commerce. Othet accounts relate, that it was Julius Ca:far who 
caufed it to be rebuilt, as well as Corinth, upon his Conq aril of Numidia and Mau- 
ritania. 

3858 146 To compicat the overtlirow of the free commerce of the Ancients, in the very fame 

year the rich and beautiful mcncangle city of Corinth was taken and burnt by Muminius 
the Roman Conful, after it had :!ourifhcd about nine hundred years : of whom it is 
recorded, tltat when he was fliipping ofi for Rome the maichlefs paintings and exqinhtc 
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{latues found in Corinth, he told thofc to whom he g*arc the charge of them, f/Jat if 

they broke or lofi any of them, they fhould be obliged to get others made in their Head, 

^ at their own coft, Corinth, at this time, was fald to have more piiturcs and ftatues of 

the greateft mafters, than any other city upon earth : that all the princes and grandees 
of both Afia and Europe weie fupplicd from that city, where all the liberal arts were 
brought to the utmofl perfeftion. This confideration is faid to have made Cicero wilh 
that Corinth had been faved, though he approved the deftruJRion of Canhage. The 
trealiires which the Romans found in Cbrinth^ arc faid to be paft all reckoning : ftatues 
of temples and palaces, and innumerable vcffels of all kinds of metal j fo that the melted 
gold, fxlver, and brafs ran down the ftreets in ftreams ; whereby^ a new metal was form* , 
cd, compounded of them all, and greatly extolled in after ages^ under the appellation of 
Corintliian brafs, which, it feems, art could never parallel* By the deftrudion of two 
iuch great and renowned cities, .the Romans meant to ftrike the greater terror into ilic 
unconqueied parts of the earth which were the objects of their infatiate ambition. 

3864 140 Tlie city of Florentia, or Florence^ was built about this time by Sylla» 

3869 > 35 1 Apocryphal hiftory is conjeaured tq have ended in this year. 

3895 109 The city of Liege in Belgium is founded; and was fo named from the legion feat 

thither by Julius Caefar. 

3911 93 About this time the Romans crofled the Alps, ahd conquered tlie Allobrogcs, Salii, 

and the fouth parts of France, named by them Gallia Narbonenfis. So that they now, 
with a rapid fuccefs, greatly extended their empire weftward, eaftward, and fouthward. 

3934 70 Lucullus the Roman Confttl, returning ^0 Rome fropa„tbe Mithridatic war, intro- 

duced cherries into Italy, from Cerafws, a oity of jPo^tUa-Oap^adocius neat Sinope on 
the Euxine-fea , from which city. the Romans naiip^t)^ th« fruit Cprafum. Tournefort, 
a modern traveller, fays, that he J^tm4 the hills «puji»try covered with woods , 

whe rein cherry trees grew fpontancquifty. lu Icfe thSA hns huiidrcd years after, chci rles 
became comciion in aU the COUfftrics nofthward and weRward under tl»e Roman powci. 
•fhcrc were alfo brm;ight into about this time, many other curiofitics of fruits, fiowei ■, , 
and plants from GwedO, Afia and Africa. Apricots from Epirus , peaches from Perflj 
the finefi fthW Oamafeus and Armenia ; pears and figs from Greece and Egypt ’ 

citrons froth ppmegrana^ from Carthage, &c. All which were foon broupin 

Italy, and have fince been naturalised in the reft of Europe, excepting 
fosw/lwof thojfe ftvitt that require more fun than Britsun, and the moic noriliern 
countries enjoy. 

3937 fi? At this tittle the gi^at Pompey performed one of the moft arduous and glorious nav.il 
exploits that we read ©4 Ih all antiquity. Rome negkaing the proper guaid of the ka, 
by which term we ate only to aaderftand the Mediterranean in its largcfi fenfe, a fet of 
pirates, joined by many dcfpecate vagabonds, had gradually arrived to fuch power and 
bol 4 ncf 5 , as to fill dl the fea coafis with terror : and, being foon after protefted by 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, they were enabled to equip above a thoufand gallics moic, 
wherewith they cxercifed a kind of fovereignty over all the Meditterrancan coalls, lob- 
bing all the rich temples, country feats, &c. on the coafis of Italy, Greece, Alia, and 
Africa : fo that they blocked up all the ports of the Republic, carrying off innumciable 
captives, and many of great diftinflion. They took all fhips indifcriminately, whcicby 
an entire ftop was put to commerce ; and, what was of the M confcqucnce, to tltc fup- 
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piles 0/ c&rn znd many other nccc/fitries, without which Rome muh won have been 
famifhed. 7 "he cem in particular, which foppJicd Koine and inofl of' Italy, was pijii- 
cipally brought from Egypt;, Barbary, and Sicily. I'hole Jawlefs people went even lb 
f:ir as to keep pollcllion of whole countries on the fca coafts, and of many cities and 
caflles. Pompey undertook the arduous talk of dcflroying fo powerful a confederacy of 
•audacious villajtns. He fitted out a Beet of five hundred fhips, with which he gained 
immortal renown ; fetting at liberty iucrcdible numbers of captives, retaking above one 
hundred and tw'cnty cities and cafttes, dcflroying one thoufand three hundred of their 
Ihips, killing ten thoufand of their men, and making above twenty thoufand prifoners : 
all which was performed within the compafs of a few months. We may here obferve, 
that although the Romans had no piopcnfity to commerce, yet there niufl doubticfs 
have been fome thoufand veffels, great and fmail, conftautly employed between Italy and 
the other fine countries bordering on the Mediterranean and Euxine fcas, produ<n:ivc of 
the richeft and mofi: valuable things upon earth, for fupplying Italy with the fame, tranf- 
porting troops, and carrying on a commercial correfpondence between the refpe^livc 
countries. ‘ For the world can never be without commerce more or Icfs, whilft the mutual 
wants of men and countries occafion conftaht demands on each other, 

3941 63 ^ Four years after, Pompey took and difmautied the city of Jcrulalem, reducing Judea 

into a Roman province. Yet Jemfalem was foon after re -fortified j being doomed by 
Ileavcn to a flill greater calamity. 

3950 54 Juyus Caefar being, by the Trebonian appointed to the government of Gaul for 

five years ; and having now almoft compleated tlije conquefi: of all that large and noble 
country, lie h^de, in this.^ hi^ firft invafioh of Britain, tliougli wJtli very doubtful 
luccefil,'''' '' V"'^ • ''b'' 

395 ^ S3 Thi« year he invaded it a feebnd time^ ravaged feverai parts of that uiiimproved 
country, and obliged foiOe of its princes or fubjeftion to Rome : But 
lofing part of his fleet on the he found hvnfuif obliged to 

return into Gaul. From this time the farther attempts on Biitctin, iut 

ninety years, until the reign of the Emperor Clauditis. Casfar's account of the Ihitons 
was, that although they had fome correfpondence with the people of Gaul over agaiuil: 
them, and “ that thofe of them whe^ liVed bh the lea Coafts were for that rcafon ejoarhed, 
and more civilized than fuch as inhabited the inland countries, .^Jio were cnciiciy 
'' whld and naked i and tiro ugh they had horfes and chariots armed wi9i fcythc5:, yet 
their towns were nothing more than a parcel of huts on an eminence, fortified wiih 
trees cut down and laid acrofs each other/’ So that they, in fa6t, lived alniofi as 
meanly as the Indians in America ; except that they had plenty of corn and cattic, 
Tl^ir money was iron and brafs plates and rings, of a determined weight, which fci ved 
them for what traffic they carried on araongft themfelvcs. 

3953 51 Julius^ Cxfar compleais the conqueft of Gaul, extending from the Pyrenees and the 

Alps, to the Rliinc, In tire progrefs of which, he is faid to haVc taken eight huiuh cd 
cities, vanquilhed three hundred different nations, defeated three millions of people, 
killed one million, and made another million prifoners of war. Gaul, even in tliolc 
early times, was very populous. It is faid to have had upwards of one thoui'ani! two 
hundred walled towns, which were mofJy difmantlcd by Cxfar. 

3960 44 Julius Cxfar is killed iu tlic feuatc-houfe of Rome. 
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I.canied nud eminent men living about this time in Rome, were Livy, Diodorus ' 
Sic'uhis, Sallud, Dionylius of HalicarnalTus, &c. hiftoviahs. Virgil, Horace, ai:id Ovid, 

• poets. jAlib Cicero the great orator and llatefman ; and many more. 

3973 31 ' Auguflns Ccefar, now cftabliflied emperor or foie monarch of the Roman empire, 

erc£ti^ many new, grand, fumptuous and. coHly edifices and ornaments in Rome ; which 
wonderful city, now miftrefs of the world, is computed by fpnic to have contained at 
this time four millions of people, and to be fifty miles in circuit, although miach doubted 
by others. At this period, there ended the grcateil republic, and there commenced the 
moil potent moiivarchy that ever exifted upon earth for extent, power, and ridges. Some 
have computed its ordinary revenue, in peaceful times, to have aiuomitcd to fifty ♦ 
millions llcrli ng ; which is by no means improbable. But what it could have taifed 
on any great emergency, cannot, incur days, be juilly afeertained. 

3974 30 Auguilus Ca?far having, in this year, conquered Egypt, and reduced it into a Roman 

province, he efiablifited two fleets or fquadrons of ihips for the proteflion of navigation ; 
one of which was Rationed at the more weftcrly parts of the Mediterranean, the other 
in the fcas call of Italy, now termed the Levant* 

Tt was Auguftus who revived the Eaft-India commerce from Alexandria, up the Nile, 
and thence to the Red Sea, and fo by long fea to India, which the foi::mer monarch s of 
Egypt had long before carried on to their great emolument. He and hh fuccefTors, even 
till the overthrow of the weftern empire, lm|yrovcd this commerce very much ; though 
fuch improvement was, probably, mor^ indebted to the Egyptians thart to the Romani. 

Grotius, in his Marc Libcrttiti, fiiy$, that the Aurc^ Cbcrfohefus, which they failed 
to, is by many thought to be Japan, India to 

Auguflus, and from Ta^robana, commohly be the Ifle of Ceylon, to Claudius 

Ciefar ^ and that this trade brought atmualfy hmidred thoufand feftertiums, or a]>out 

four millions llerlmg, to tlic Empire,, and wee that fum if Arabia and the Seres be 
iiiciudcd, 

Piiiiy alfo reMc?, .(hipS it yearly by the 

Egyptian kings, there, were fik times as rkitany how Employed thcicin ; and that they had 
gained an hui)dfcd foldi «r ten thoufand per cent, thereby. Strabo, wlio wrote in tl:.- 
reign of Tiber-ids,: relates, that, in his time, ah Eaft India fleet failed from AleNaiuh ia 
from the Nile into a canal, cut from that famous river, into the Red 
So:;!' and thence to Ittdia. This is the Ilrongeft evidence produced, that then had once 
been fuch a canal, which is aity where to be met with. Yet although Co nianv ancient 
authors Ipeak of this canal as having once exifted, it is long fmee utterly fdlcd tij> or loii. 
Some think that the Gsehk or Eaftern empire continued this Enft-Indla trade from Egyi)t 
down to the clofc of the leitenth century, when they loft that country V> the Arabiati 
Moors or Saracens. Morifotus, in his Orbis Miiritimus, ohferves fwnn Matcianu;, 

“ that the Prepofiti of the Eaftern Einpiic had tlie care of bringing four t imt s a year from 
“ the eaft the following merchandize, viz. wmol, filk.flax, purple, fugar, cinnamon, Ac.” 
Though probably what is called the Spice Iflands, /. e. the Molucc.i lf]e.s, w hich pro- 
duce nutmegs, mace, and cloves, were unknown till later times from tltc remorenefs of 
tlieir filuation. But pepper, growing in plenty in the hither India, w^as early kmnvn to 
Europe, as was iikewife cinnamon for the fame reafon. After which the trade to I udi.i by 
-that route totally ccal'cd until the ninth century, when it was revived by the Saiacc ns ; who, 

filuling 
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finding that commerce fo gainful, rciuoUd afterwards, in great munberc, to fettle on the 

lea coalls of the hither India many of whom afterwards removed flrrthcr into the inland 

countries ; where, being joined and fupported by a powcrlul iavafion of Arabians, 

Turks, Perfians, and Tartars, about the clofc of the eleventh century, they propagated 

Maliometanifra to an almoft incredible degree, not only in that vaft coirtincnt of In- 

iollan, and even in the Mogul’s court and family, but likevvife in many remote iiles of 

the Indian ocean. Thefe Indian Mahometans on the fca coafts arc now generally knowia 

to the Europeans by the appellation of Moors, although but few of them came from the 

country of the Moors in Barbary. 

It is about this time that ancient autliors make the four greateft and moll illullrious 
cities of the then known world to have been Rome, Alexandria, Byzantium, liircc named 
Conllantinople, and Antioch. 

985 19 Balbusr Augullus’s’ general in Africa, fubdues the Garamantes, a people of Africa, 

fouth of the dominions formerly poflefled by Carthage, and hitherto unknown to the 
Romans : by w'hich conquefts the limits of the Roman empire were faid to be extended 
as far fouth as' the great river Niger. 

3990 14 Tiberius, afterwards emperor, fubdues the Vindelicii, Rheti, and Norici, then deemed 

three of the moll barbarous nations of Germany; i. f. the countries of the Grifons, of 
Bavan*a, and of part of Aultria, Carinthia, CarnioIa,Tirol, kc. all lying between the 
Alps and the Danube. From whence it plainly appears how little the Ronrans had 
aftualhr conquered north of the Alps before this period, notwithllanding the Ipccious 
accounts of their former conquefts in Germany. 

3995: 9 Drufus and Tiberius pafs the Rhine and the Wefer, after much oppolition from the 

Germans, bringing under their fubjeftion, as their hiftorians allcdgc, all the nations fi oin 
the Rhine to the river Elbe; which laft named river, however, they in vain attempted 
to pafs. 

Much about this time, Papirius brought two kinds of apple-trees from Syria and 
Africa into Italy. * * 

4004 In the year of the world 4004, and 2348 years after the general deluge or Hood of 

Noah, our Blelled Redeemer the Lord Jefus Chrvft was bOin ; with which molt happy, 
event we ihall conclude this lirft part of our wovkr 
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Front the Incarnation^ to the Conclujton of the Fifth Century. 


FIRST CENTURY. 

Year TTN this year, Tiberius, afterwards emperor, wa^ fent by Auguftus a fccond time to conquer 
Lo^rd. Germany; which, however, he found to be an arduous ta^k ; that people being then, as 
7 well as fmee, extr :mely tenacious of their liberty, and well (killed in the art of w^ar. He is, 
however, faid to have over-run and fubjefted all the country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe ; whilft the Roman fleet carried terror along the German coafts, and tlience up the 
Elbe to a place at which they formed a temporary ftation, and from which word. Static, fome 
fay the city of Staden took its name. N otwithf\andmg all which accounts of tlieir exploits 
in Germany, it feems certain that the Romans built, or at Icaft retained, no fort, nor kept 
permanent poflfeffion of any confidcrablc part of Germairy beyond the banks of the Rliine and 
the Danube : the proper oonqueft of the greateft part of wdiich country feems to have been re- 
ferved for tire Emperor Charlemagne, towards the ciofc of the eighth century. 

21 As in all civilized countries, arid even in very remote ages, there were manufafturcs of 
woollen cloth, and probably of linen alfo, we may here remark, that Diodorus Siculus, who 
wrote in Auguftus Casfar’s reign, acquaints us, that in the iflc of Melita, now called Malta, 
there abounded artificers who made feveral mercantile wares, and efpccially very fine cloth. — 
And that the houfes in Malta were of fine white ftone, beautiful and ftately* tire inhabitants 
being originally a colony of Phenicians, who, having extended their commerce to the moft 
w^eflern regions then known, found this jfland very convenient for a place of retreat by rcafoii 
of the goodnefs of its ports, and the depth of the furrounding fca* According to the Nether- 
land hiftorians, the town of Stavern in Frifcland, is the moft aixcient of all the towns in that 
province, founded, as they fay, in the reign ofl'iberius, in the )^ear 2 1 by the Struii, the 
ancient inhabitants of Frifcland. 

34 There is a paiTage to the like purpofe of a cloth manufafture in Strabo, who died in the 
year 35 : for (peaking of Turtctania, a country of LuCtania, now called Portugal, he fays, 
that cloths were formerly the exports of that country ; but that they Itave new, (in the year 
34>) p nobler woollen manufacture of moft excellent beauty, fuch as that of the Coiaxi, a 
people in Afia, from whence rams were brought for breeding at the price of a talent each 
which is about one hundred pounds of ourmoiKjy, 

48 There muft have been an uncommon increafc of people in Rome and in the adjoining 
tribes, between the reigns of the Emperors Auguftus and Claudius, an interval of only thirty- 
four years ; finccin the year of our Lord 14, the Cenfus of Roman citizens made by Auguftus, 
amounted only to four millions one hundred and thirty-feven thouland. Whereas, in the 
year 48, Claudius’s Cenfus amounted to no fewer than fix millions nine hundred thoufand ; 

uulcfs^ 
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unlefs* which is not improbable, a greater extent of coujitry was taken into tins Genius by 
Cliuidius, than was done by Auguilus. 

':j4 ]i is gcncially agreed, that the greatell modern wine countries of Europe, viz. France, 
Spain, -and i^ortugal, did, in more ancient times, cultivate corn much more than vines. But, 
by degrees, lays Strabo, the Gauls left the more general ufe of malt liquors to, the Germans, 
and other northern nations, and made wine their chief liquor. Thc^fame may be Aid of the 
Spaniards and Poi tuguefe, more paiticularly of the latter, who alfo turned much of their 
arable, ficc, lands into vineyards, lincc England began to take off fuch great quantities of their 
wines, in confequcnce of our treaty of commerce with them, condu£lcd fo wifely by Mr. 
IMethucn in the year 1703, 

43 After ninety years intermilfion, the Romans, in this year, made an cfFedlual invafioji of 
Britain, in tlie reign of the Emperor Claudius ; who, in the year followmg, coming thither 
in perfon, vanquilhed and took prifoners one of their princes named Cunobelin, in his rch- 
dence of Camalodunain, generally thought to have been the place on tvhich Maiden in Elfex 
is built. Yet it coft Hie Romans much blood and time bcfoie they could complcat the con- 
queft of only the fouth part of our ifland ; for they were never able to force the mofl northerly 
’ end of it to their obedience ; and therefore at length they only attempted, by ramparts aiid 
ditches, to keep the Caledonians from invading the moll fruitful parts of already- 

reduced into a Roman province. But although the Romans held Britain about three hundred 
and hxty years, yet in all that time there is but little of a commercial fpirit to be found 
amongll the Britons, whole fliipping, regular towns, edifices, arts and manu^aflurcs, mufl 
be acknowledged to be owing entirely to the Romans, who lived, in great numbers, amongll 
them. AH which the poor unhappy Britons I’ecm to hav<? alfpoft forgotten, after the Romans 
had abandoned them ; which was occafidned «by the of the Scots and 

and their being afterwards overawed, jnaflci(#{Iy aiid ^tiven Into the mountainous parts by 
the Saxons. "V'. 

Seutonius conje£lurcs, that the Glaudiu$ was the firft contriver of infurances on 

Blips and mC^rchandize.; ■ ' 

52 Although neither Lohdon^^lidit any bther place defer ving the name of a city or town in 
Britain, had a being in JdiidS feaehir’s we hnd Lo'ndon a corVfidcrablc place in Nero’s 

reign, about one bundled yeaiis laterw;^ Wherefore it is conjefitircd to have been founded in 
the reign of his'predec^ji^flror CJlitidius, and, probably at the clofe of it, about or a little bcfoi c 
the year 5^. ft was no ttiilitary colony, but was very early a place of commerce, inhabited 
promifcuoufly by JSfitons add Ro Tacitus, who lived fomc time at London about 

fifty years after this time, eatiS; it ** Lomihinmy copia Mgaitutcriitn ct amme^itn maxlme cctchcr^ 
“ rimum. London famous for its many merchants and plenty of its merclumdize.’' 

JO Titus, fon, and afterwards fuccCi(K>r, of the Emperor Vcfpafian, takes and dcflroys the 
city of Jeru^lcm. At the (iegc, and infhe facking of which city, one million ci{;;ht Fiundicd 
and fifty-four thoufand four hundred and ninety Jews arc related to have perilhed, cither by 
famine, peftilence, the fword* felf-murdcr, fire, or other calamities r yet there were one 
hundred and eight thoufand left alive and made prifoners. 

Vcfpafian reduces Byzantium, and the reft of Thrace, into a Roman province; as alfo 
Rhodes^ Lycia, Cilicia, and Sainos^ 

78 Julius Agricola, the Roman goTcruor of Britain, civilizes the Britons, and promotes agri- 
culture^ arts and fcicnccs there. 
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He was probably the firfl who failed quite round Britain, and thereby difeovered it to be 
an^Tfland. This great man alfo reduced the Britons of the fouth parts to a more entire fub-' 
jeSion to Rome. 

SECOND CENTURY of the CHRISTIAN JEKA. 

m 

u8 The Emperor "Trajan having fubdued Armenia, Mefopotanha, and Advrla, las nephew 
and fuccetTor Adrian, in the beginning of his reign, fudged it prudent to abandon thole 
three provinces, as being too remote to be eatily held in fubjc£lion to Rome : and he n . w 
made the river Euphrates the fettled eaflcrn boundary of his empire. 

120 7 'hc Emperor Adrian vilits Britain, where, to prevent the incurilons of the Caledonian 
Scots into the Roman provinces, he built die famous wall called by luj name, from the riv ‘r 
Eden in Cumberland, to the river Ibnc lii Northumberland, about eighty miles in IcngiJi. 

130 Adrian rebuilds Jcrufalem, calls it ^Jia Capitolina, aird cre^s a Temple to Jupiicr ; 
which provokes the Jews to a fcbeliion, And two years after, hawffig fuppreircci the lebLi’Iion 
of the Jews in Judea, Adrian tranfplanU great numbers of them into Spain, where llicir blooi 
remains to this day, though often cruelly butchered in that country, 

236 Tl^c Jews break out into a frclh rebellion, with a falle Melliah at their head, whom they 
crowned l^ing, They over-ran Judea, committMig great cruelties . 'riiey mahered Jciuia- 
lem, and ttuirdercd all the Romans in it. Whereupon Adrian fends Severus againil them, who 
after much bioodlhcd, retakes aud burns Jcrufalem, plowing up the ground on which then 
Temple Hood. 

In this revolt of the Jews^ to have demolhhed nine hundred anti clgh* 

Hve hundred and eighty thoutiiud nicn , 

befides fuch as periflw^ famiric* hre; difeipair, &c. and great numbers fold into flavery. 

X 4 .t Ptolemy, the iafnbtis aHroiiomer anclrgc^grapher of Alexandria, tiourilhcd about this time, 
in the reign of the Emperor Antpnhtus/^^ the three ancients who joined the 

aids of ailronomy to that of geography. His ^ogfaphical tables or m^ps ^re gencrallv 
eflecmed the bcft extant of the ftatc of tlic world to his own time ; though fmcc dilcovcrc.i 
to have many miilakcs and errors. v'"' ■ 

144 Lullius Urbicus, the Rbrnan governor of hi conqueils farther northward, 

and builds a wall between the Friths of Eofth and Clyd<^> 

173 About this time, in the reign of tlic Etnp^ror Marcus Aurelius, Houriflied the great and 
famous phylician Gal<?n . 

196 Byzantium, the larged and mod magnificent cit}", cad of Rome, is taken, burnt, and rafed, 
by the Emperor Severus, who fold its inhabitants for daves. 

T H I R D C E N T tT R Y. 

20S The Emperor Severus, having driven tlic Caledonians beyond the Roman province in 
Britain, builds the wall called by his name, from fea to fta, to prevent tllcir returning fouth- 
ward. 

250 About the middle of this century die Roman empire began to be dreadfully galled and in- 
vaded on every fide. A f;ul prefage of its future overdirow* 

270 Accord* 
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27a According to the Chronology of Alexander Rofs, annexed to his Coatinnation of Ralcigh^s ' 
Hiftory of the World, printed in 1652, it was in the reign of the Enaperor Aarelian that 
fdk was firfi: brought from India to Rome. Yet others, with greater probability, make it to , 
have l!>een known at Rome fo early as the reign of Tiberius, about the year of our Lord 17 : 
and that moreover a motion was then made in the Roman Senate, That a Hop might be put 
to the cxceflive luxury prevailing at Rome whereupon they palTcd a law prolflbiting the 
ufe of plate of malTy gold ; and alfo forbidding mento debafe themfclvcs by wearing fiik, then 
thought proper only for women. 

Hcliogabalus, the Emperor, who died in tire year 220, is faid by fome to be the firH itrau 
that wore a holofericum, or drefs made of all fiik ; even princcs,^ as well as fubjeds of the ♦ 
greateft quality wearing only fubfcricum^ or a ftulF made of half filk. 

In either cafe, this is probably to be underftood only of manufadured hik : for tiie breeding 
of lilk worms was not introduced into Europe till near three hundred years later ; and it is 
fcarcely probable thartltere was in either of thofe periods, a lilk manufadurc at Rome. 

The Seres, or afwlnt Chinefc, are generally thought to have been tin fit it nation in the 
world that knew the ufe of filk. 

It was fo dear when firfi brought to Rome, as to be equal in value with gold, weight for 
weight. Until the Emperor Juftinian’is time, in the year 555, the weilern wojid thought 
that filk grew on trees, like cotton \ the Perfiapa making fo great a fecrct of it, that they per- 
mitted none of the worms nor eggs to he carried weftwatd* 

276 Vines are faid to have been about this tinuu firft planted in Germany, about the rivers 
Rhine, Maine, and Mofellc ; as alfo in Hungary and the northern part of Gaul. But, with 
refped to the provinces of GauJ and Spain, Sea, as well 

as to Italy, many arc of opinion tliat vines grow in his Hif- 

tory of the ancient Germans, faysi tlmt the of the jEmperor Probus is llill gratefully 

preierved in Germany on this account* 'S', ^ 

276 Julius Cxfar found vines growing ih Gallia remarks, ** That 

this«proviitcc, which is mbdem and Proveince, produced all the kinds of fruits 

that Italy did ; but that farther hortb, in Gaul, oib and figs were then wanting. The 
Phcnicians arc faid, in early times, to luve planted vines in tlie iOcs the Mc litcrraiican 
Sea, as well as in %veral|^l® of the continent both of Europe and Afric So that, upoii 
the whole, wine wii produced in alL^ Eurppe naturally capable of it ; except- 

ing, perhaps; feme few parts of Germany north of the Rhine and Danube, where even now 
the wine^is not veiy exfetjlent in 

298 For the honour of cUf Britilh iile, we mufi, under this year, take notice, that the Empe- 
ror Conftan tins Chlorus fouhd that all mechanical arts were in grcJttcr perfeftion in Britain 
than in Gaul: the ruined cities of the latter, as well as the foitrefles on the Rhine, being, 
for that rcafon, repaired by Bri^fii architeds and artificers, by that Emper<ir’s fpccial di- 
' reftion. ‘ 

FOURTH CENTURY. 

312 The Emperor Conftantine openly profclles thfc Chriflian religion, and promotes it. 

225 He holds the fixft general and famous council at Nice in Bithynia. 

330 He 
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2^0 He removes to Byzantium, which he had rebuilt and hncly beautified two years be- 

fore, giving it the name of Conftantmople, and makes it the feat of his empire, to the in- 
finite lofs of the city of Rome, whitlier he never after returned. Hence the veteran Legions 
were drawn ofF to the eaft, from their former flations on the Rhine and Danube, which de- 
fended the northern boundaries of the empire ; fo that the weftern provinces were expofed to- 
the iTicurfions of Barbarians. 

Conllantinople w as, without doubt, extremely well adapted to be the metropolis of the 
grcatell empire on earth. It was not only*feated in a very line climate, but in a moll ad- 
vantageous fituation for correfponding with both the call and well parts of the empire, for the 
convenience of procuring all kinds of neceflaries, and for carrying on an extenfive commerce. 
It had Europe on its well fide, Africa on the eaft, the Euxine Sea on the north fide, and 
the Egean, Archipelago, and Mediterranean Seas on tlic fouth, for its ealicr communication 
with Egypt and Africa. 

337 III the fatal partition of the empire between the two fons of ^nftantine, that called the 
caftern empire contained Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, Greece, Alia, and Egypt. The wef- 
tern empire contained the reft of Italy, Gaul, Spain, Germany, Belgium, Helvetia, Britain^ 
and Africa. 

357 Thu fanyus city of Paris was at this time firft mentioned in hiftory, upwards of three 
hundred years after the foundation of London. Julian, afterwards named the Apoftate, then 
governor of Gaul under the Emperor Conftantius, having this year defeated the Germans 
near Strall\tirgh, took up his winter quartets at Paris, then a mere caftlc on an ifland in the 
Seine. ' '' ■ 

384 In this year. thi^Lohgobitdit faid to have made their firft movement fouth- 

ward, from the Ronh end of f^ys Crantzius, by a very great famine in 

the time of Snio king of Denmark. 

400 Pancijollus fays, that about the year 400/ bells Were invented by Paulinus blfliop of Nola 
in Campania, and thence named Campanas^ ' , . 

Ttie character of the fifth century. 

Wc now < ^tcr upon the Fifth Century of the Chnftian jEra. A century, the rnoft me - 
morablc, in all deplorable refpefts, of any that can be found in the annals of time; whether 
we coufider the horrible ravages and devaftations of the Barbarians in all the pr^^'inces of the 
weftern empire, or the amazing alterations and revolutions in thofe provinces, brought about 
by the many tribes of Pagan nations, who invaded them on ail fidcs, and crefted thercixi, 
upon the ruins of the weftern empire*, the fevcral kingdoms, which, for the moft part, re- 
main to this prefent time. It was, dbubtlefs, moft lamentable to cohlider, that the people 
of thofe j^ov incest thus invaded and conquered, were then generally become Chriftians, and 
had moreover been inftrufted by their mafters the Romans, in politcnefs and the finer arts ; 
yet they were now to fubmit, in a great meafurc, to barbarous and lavage Heathens ; to 
have their temples and fchools deftroyed, their arts and fcienccs overwhelmed, and their com- 
merce and manufaAurcs depreffed : new^mafters, new names to countries, new languages, 
laws, cuftoms, he. were every where take place. And, had it not been for thole Barba- 
rians who were invited by the later emperors tu fettle in and near Italy, and who, tliougli o- 
figinally Pagans as well as tlie reft, had before this general overthrow not only embraced the 
Voi.» L E Chriftian ’ 
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Cliriflian faith, but had, iu a great meafu re, contra£ted the manners of the Romans ; thofc 
new kingdoms would probably have remained much longer in Paganifm and ignoranc^. And 
wc may alfo farther confirm thefe remarks, by obfcrvitig, tliat feme of the greater cities of Italy 
had retained their ancient politeuefs, arts, and induftry, even amidil all the confuhons of fo vaft 
a rcf'blution as the world had never before experienced. This brief chara^ler of the fifth cen* 
tury, may partly ferve to explain that of fcveral of the fucceeding ones, concerning which, 
it is not to be wondered, that we have fo few materials for commercial hihory, and for the 
propagation of peaceful arts and fcicnces amonglb a people, whofc chief employment, for feme 
fuccccding ages, was war and conqtieft. 

408 Alaric, with the united ftrength of Huns and Goths, after ravaging a great part of Italy, 
beficgcs Rome itfclf ; but is bought off by five thoufand pounds weight of gold, thirty thou- 
fand pound weight of filver, four thoufand lilk garments, and three thoufand purple furs: 
Rut the Emperor Honorius not performing thofe conditions, Alaric returns and takes Rome, 
caufing Attains the Hun to be proclaimed Emperor there : this being the firll time that any 
foreign enemy fucccedcd in fuch an attempt, fincc the early times of that empire. 

410 Alaric bdlcgcs and takes Rome ^ fecoad timcy plundering it for fix days together, and re- 
duces the greateft part of that vafl and incomparable city to allies, cruelly butchering moft of 
its citizens. I'he moll fuperb palaces, the grandefl ornaments and decorations upon earth, 
the gradual work of a long fejics of ages, w'Cre in a few days reduced to aheap of rubbilh, 
never more to attain their prihinc fplcndour, ^ 

Upon this fad occafion, the pufillanimous .Em^tOT the 
ufual place of his refidcncc, to Ravenna, . for his greater fccurtty^ V 

^ 12 Dr. Howell, in his Hiilory of the World, .obfcrves, that, at this time, the Jews, who liad 
been fettled in Alexandria ever fincc foundation by .Alexander the Great, were famous in 
tliat city and in other places, for their egregjoas cunning in trade, and in the pr4<flice of 
“ brokerage;'* the very qua, that people are famous at this day. 
indeed^ having no cou|rity Wing Jlrangcrs every where on the face of the 

cartli, it feems natural enough for them to hw foUai early into trade and brokerage ; more 
cfpccially as the Chriftiiaa nations, generally debarred them from the hereditary polfcihori of 
ivhat wc call real/of hereditary e.ftates ; and did not allpw them to be free of corporauons of 
handicrafts in, to, 

413 Wlillijt the eaftero .Eglpefor TheodofiuB^.^^I^ the city of Confl.tin-inoplc: wub 

high walls of ill cjrcumferw fhould be thrown into the like 

calamity and rvtin with empire^ Italy is milcrabiy harrafltd by VandaU, Alan::, 

and Burgundians ; ^hicii lafl framed people, invadhir>g (>aul at this time, and mailcving Al- 
fatia and other neighbouring provinces, forevhiy erected the new kingdom of BurguiuJy. 

7 ' 1 k‘ ap|wr?;Hdiing fuial dillblution of the weftern Pvoman cmpiie, is cafy tc/ be iicccuntcJ 
for without many words, 

A, total depravation qf manners— an unbounded luxury and prodigality — a grofs neg]c <51 of 
military djfcipline*— a general venality — and a total want of zeal and regard for thcii countn , 
Vvcvc the principal caufes of its overthrow. ail tlicfc may be acldcd, the vaff populoufnefs ot 

the northern and north eaftern nations, who, for want <jf fuUenancc at homo, were forced to lend 
out great numbers of their people to feek for new fcrtlemonts. Others, as fome roujc<!:lurc, 
W^re driven fouthward by more potent nations behind them ; .13 the Goths were by tlie Scy- 
thians, 
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tlnans, In either, or both cafes, onlcfs they had been utterly dcflroycJ, li.eiiiity mud 

^ probably have forced feulements for them foniewheic, which tliey more cahiv ioiiiul at thr; 
time in the cmpiie of the well, than they could have done in foimci timcb, wlieii virtue and 
public fpirit exifted among the Romans, 

420 The Franks, about this time, became mailers of a great pait of tiic rich, noble, and 
extuiUvc country, of Gaul, and ^thereby laid the foundation of the pudent kingdom of 
France. 

439 Cicufcric the Vandal pafTes with his people into Africa, and fei/.es on the city of Carthage, 
^c. whereby a foundation was laid for the Vandalic kingdom in Africa, whieli continued for 
above two hundred years, till overthrown by Juflinianthc Crrcar. 

J)r. Mafeou, in his Hillory of Ancient Germany, thinks that Carthag^i, as ul^uilt by 
tlie Romans, had rifeii to alrqoll as great fplendour, as when fbe formerly contended w.tli 
“ Rome for the fovereignty of the Mediterranean and he quotes Salvianus’s words, who 
flilcs it the Rome of Africa, where arts, philofophy, commerce, and navigation, were greatly 
cultivated, and where great riclics were acquired from foreign countries. 

440 The year following, Gcnfcric, from Carthage, invaded Sicily. 

Spain had been firfl invaded about the ye^.r 412, by Franks, Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and SI- 
ling* , aqd to thefe the Vifi-Goths fucceeded, in 4 SS> after forming a new kingdom at Tou- 
loufe, in Gaul. 

449 I'hc Britons, during the dillraSions in the empire, having been deferted by the few Rorn lu 
forces wl^ich were there, in the year 430, and, being cruelly harraffed by the Scots and Puls, 
on the witlidrawing of thofe fcarces, found themfelves under the ncccffi-ty of calling m the 
Saxons, 1^443, to their affiftAnce 5 but they foon bpeame mailers inflead of allies dii\ing 
the unhappy Brjtonaup^to the mountains and barren parts ; and, after expelling tlic Pnhs aivJ 
Scots, divided the ^outh part of the ifle amongll their leaders, gradually credling feven mo- 
narcJiics, which at length were reduced into one kingdom^ 

At this time Attila the Hun, called by the Chrillians of the Roman niovinccs, “ The 
Scourge of God,’^ carried itlexprcfTible devaftations into Italy, Gaul, and Gcr*many. In an 
encounter with the Roman Governor, in Qaul, it i$ faid that tin cc hundred thou (and were | 
flain on both fides j others fay, above five hundred thoufand. He aUo took Arras, Tongres, 
Spiie, Strafburgh, Mentz, &c, renews hiti ravages in Italy and Gaul, in Flanders and lUu- 
gundy, and then dies on his birth-day* 

After fo many fuccelfwc ravages and fucU unheard of flaughter, it cannpt be furpi izing 
that countries, till then the richeil, the moft populous, and the fineft in Europe, remained, 
for fevcial fuecceding ages, poor, abjc<^l, and thin of people, without arts, commerce, or in- 
dufli y. 

455 Genfcric, king of the African Vandals, lakes and plunders the city of Rome, for four- 
teen d^s fuccefTively. ^ 

472 To compleat the mifery of the once glorious and triumphant city of Ron^, Recimer facks 
and plunders it of all that the former ravage rs had fpared. 

476 Lallly, Odoacer, king of the Hemli, having, in his tvtrn, maftered the now wretched cit\ , 
fliippcd young Augullulus, its lall nominal emperor, of the Imperial enfigns. Whereu]»oii 
Odoacer aflumed the more modclt of king of Rome or Italy, and held it till the yenr 
492, when he was muulercd by " 1 ‘hcodoric, king of the Goths, whofc fuccefibrs held Rome 
atid part of Italy till the year 568, when the Loiitbards became mailers of it. 

E 2 Tlipsj 
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Thus a final period was put to the weftern empire, after having fubfifted one Ihoufand three 
hundred and twenty-four years from the foundation of Rome,^ and five hundred and feven 
years from the battle of A6lium, or the overthrow of the republican conflitution. Befidc’j 
tlic uitivcrfal corruption of tht Romans already mentioned, there were other concurring caufes 
that contributed to their fall : particularly, their Emperors permitting fuch vaft numbers of the 
barbarous nations on the confines of the empire to fettle within its territories ; and more efpe- 
cially the later Emperors employing thofe barbarians conftantly in their Wars» whereby they 
became better foldicrs than the native Ramans, And what yet farther contributed to this 
cataftrophe, was the fufFcring thofe auxiliaries to be conHantly kept up in Separate bodies, 
headed by their own officers ; fo that they were enabled with greater facility to efFc6l their 
puipofes. We cannot, however, difmifs our account of this vaft revolution, without ic- 
hefting, tliat it was a juft difpenfation of the Almighty, to fuffer an empire, wliich owed its 
greatnefs to that infatiablc appetite for dominion which fwallowcd up fo many free ftates and 
j)Otent monarchies, to be conquered and ravaged in its turn by barbarian nations. Even in 
the later period of their republic, the Romans did not hefitate to deprive other nations of 
that liberty which was the boafted fymbol of their own government. 

Although, to preferve a due couneftion, we have gone fo far as the final overthrow of 
Rome, we muft now look hack to the year 430, to take a view of the fo^rtified and inoft 
eminent cities which were in Britain, when the Romans abandoned it, as they are handed 
clown to us by Gildas, viz. 

BiiiiJJ} Names, Latin Names, Modern Names, 

* Kair Ebrank. Eboracum. York. 

^ Ghent, Cantoaria* ^ Cantjer bur y. 

** Gorangen. WicoRNta- Worcester. 

* Lundune. X«onpoki'a^ London 

* Legion. LteiCESTRi a. * < Leicestfr, 

^ CoL^iiiN. ColcRstria. Colchester. 

^ Gloit, Gloucestria & Glevum. Olocester. 


B) iil/?} Names, 

* Kair Ebrank. 
^ Ghent, 

^ Gorangen. 
Lundune. 

* Legion. 

^ Col;en. 

^ Gloit. 

^ Gei. 

^ Br ISTOU. 
Gerin. \ ' 
Guent# 

^ Leon. 

Dauri. 

^ Loichoit. 


Cricestria. 
Bristol! A. 
Cerincestri A. 
Wincestria. 
Cantabria. 
Carleoli A. 
Dorcestri A. 

Lincolni A 

Caermarthen. 


Chichester. 

Bristol. 

Cirencester: 

WiNCHESTI « , 
CaMBRI DC E. 
Carlisle. 
Dorchester. 


( Ihncoj.n, fometimos 
1 named of edd N 1 c o l. 
Garjmarden, 


Merdin. Caermarthen. Garjmarden, 

Bert s . Po r tc h e s r e r . 

Legion. Caekleon. 

York* in the Saxo had various names, oral Icaft various ways of writing its name, 

particulars^ Yorickand Eurnick; from whence it is cafy to dciivc the name it now 

1^. B. Bolides this lift, there weic many other caftics, forts, and open towns in Biiiain. 

^V'c 
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430 W« may here obfervc, firft, That twelve or thirteen of thefe places arc to this day fomc of 
thc^moft eminent in England, and are marked with an aftcrilk. Secondly, That although 
.Norwich, Exeter, Oxford, Cheftcr, Lynn, Sandwich, Yarmouth, Portfmouth, Plymouth, 
Boflon, Nottingham, Durham, Shrewfbury, Southampton, Ipfwich, Rochefter, Dover, 
Derby, Litchfield, Hereford, Salifbury, Coventry, Warwick, Stafford, Northampton, Mon- 
inoutTi, Dartmouth, ^and many more, be not named by this ancient author ; yet it is known 
that feveral of them were towns, tliough fmall, in the time of the Romans, and arc to be 
found in Antoninus’s Itinerary, as well in Ptolemy’s Tables, Ac. others indeed were 
founded pretty early in the time of the Saxons. Thirdly, tlierc are other towns that are 
known to be more modern ; as Newcaflle upon Tyne, Hull, Ac. founded lince the Norman 
conqueft. Fourthly, there arc feme confiderablc towns that fcarcely exiflcd three hundred 
years ago. And, fifthly, there arc alfo feveral others of fome importance, which have more 
lately grown up, from the vaft incrcafe of our general commerce. Such are feveral of our 
clothing towns in the weft and north ; our iron-manufafture towns, and alfo fomc places on 
our great rivers and fca coafts, which ftill more recently owe their rife to the mere incrcafe of 
our naval commerce ; fuch particularly a$ Faimoutlt and Burlington. We muft at the fame 
time obferve, that feveral towns on the fea coafts, formerly eminent for their fifherics, arc 
now inn<^h decayed; tliough many more have rifen into confcqucnce, and fome even fmee 
Cambden wrote his Britannia, as we may rcafonably conclude from his making no mention 
of them in that elaborate work. 

Excepting the exportation of corn, tin, lead, and horfes from Britain to the Roman 
provinces on the continent, there docs not appear to have been any other foreign commerqc 
from Britain during iti being fub|e£l: to Rome. To thp Romans, however, the Britons un- 
doubtedly owed mahufafkuring of cloth — the building of houfes and towns — the im- 
provements in gardetning and hufbaadry, and fuadry other domeftic improvements. All 
which, upon the Romans deferting them, and through the perpetual ravages of the Pifls and 
Scots, feem to have been in a great mcafurc dropped ; fo that when they fled over the Severn, 
they leem hardly to have carried with thorn any taftc for the polite improvements, nor any 
thing clfe which the Romans taught thOm \>ut the -Chriftian religion, whicli they ftcdfaftly 
held. Their unfctticd condition, indeed. Was a fufficient excufe for their iicglefl of com- 
merce and of arts ; whofc firft, but dilatory, reviyal and improvemeat were entirely owing to the 
Saxon conquerors. 

Although we cannot fix on tlie preciie year, yet all Iilftqriaits are agreed, that it was 
towards the clofc of the fifth century diat the famous city and republic of Venice took 
its rife. 

Anila the Hun, already fo often mentioned, breathing notlung but utter devaftation 
wherever he went, had obliged the nobleft and richeft inhabitants of Aquileia, Padua, Con- 
cordia, hid other cities on the continent of Italy neiit to the Adriatic fea, to fly with tlieir 
beft cffefls into the numerous fmall fandy iflcs lying aniongft the fhallovv waters or marflies 
at the upper end of that fea near the flioics of the continent ; on which ifles, about feventy- 
two in number, the fugitives built themfclvcs fuch habitations as their circumftances would 
admit ; there having been only, before that time, a few fhhermens huts on fomc of the 
iflands. • 

By degrees, and by the acceflion of many more fugitives, this event gave birth to the noble 
maiden city of Venice, juflly fo termed^ as having uever been taken by any foreign power. 

^ Cardinal 

• 
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h Cardinal ( \jntnrcno makes tluirfuft flight into thofe iflcs to be fo far back as the year 4a L; • 
though others coiiiidcrahly latci% He fays, that the iirfl church they cic£tcd was dedicated to- 
b‘t. James , and that even in his time, towaids the clofe of the lixtcenth century, it was flill^ 
to bt^fceri iii the moil famous of thofe iflcs, called the Rialto , which with the roll of theiiv 
Lad belonged to the city of Padua. Peta\ius, Mezerai, Muatter, &:c, fix on the year 452 for 
their fliit tiight fjom the continent , though, without doubt, there were many'‘ fubfequent 
acccifioiis of people, who were induced, for the fame reafon, to fettle on thofe natural!) - 
fortifled fpots, which, beiitg only divided from each other by fh allow canals, were formed into 
many finall towns or villages, and weie afici wards joined together by bridges in or about the 
ninth century. From many of thefe Hlands the people in after times removed to the 
principal one called Rialto, for their greater convcniency and fccurity , and where the nioA 
niagniflceut part of the beautiful city of Venice is ftill fituated. Thefe numerous iflcs me 
furiounded with a flat ground, always covered with a fliallow fea, having little or no tide, 
whofe waters the modern Italians call lagunas or madhes. 

The people finding, from experience, that the feparate magiftracics or conflitutions, as they 
may be termed, of thofe fmall towms or villages, were inconvenient, united them, at length, 
under one government, joining all of them togethei by four hundred and thirty biidgcs, and 
formed in this manner the prefcnt magnificenc city of Venice, which contaii^s about one 
hundred and eighty thoufand inhabitants. 

biom the very firfl fettling of the continental fugitives on thefe ifles, neceility obliged them 
to devote thcmfelves to comiwrcc ; tiic fiift beginning of which was, naturally, tiuit of Ute 
iiflicry. 

For hew, indeed, could a city entirely fnrroUndjsrf with witliewt conftant and 

daily application to maritime compicrce, Wits to them the ncceflliries of life > 

'J'licir next commercial objeft after tht fifhfcries t^f fait, found in certain pits in ihdc 

iflcs. and as the inhabitants for feverab withotit ahy other land or 

ground but the bare fites of Jnany of lipiikh had been gained fiom the fea, it 

behoved them, atail ^ be ffcpohg ih foipping. ' 

Thus, by the appli^^itfon of Its iOhabitaO'IB, added to the fecurity of its iltuation, Yenke 
gradually became tb# for the merchandize of the neighbouring continent ; 

to which the m«U^vy ,Hver$ tMt fail into the Adriatic fea greatly contributed. And as the 
Venetians in tiiWt the this merchandize, into far diftant countiics, they 

were thereby eixAbicd to bring back raw materials for manufaiSlure, of woollen, fflk, linen, 
iron, brafs, &c. greatly enlarged the circle of their commerce. The traflick of their 

fhips and gallics/^ foysi JVIachiavel, in his Hiftory of Florence, “ with fundry foits of 
“ merchandize, which other nations wanted, occafioned a great refort of fhijjpng, fioin 
foreign parts, to the port of Venice.** 

After acquiring afuperflwity of wcafth, and changing their boarded huts into^ {lately houfev', 
the Venetians erefted magnificent public ilrufturcs, both for civil and facicd ufes. At 
length they gained dominions on the continent, both of Italy and Dalmatia, ^c. as alfo 
many large and fertHc Hlands in the Levant, many of the latter, however, they liavc long flute 
iofi to the T urks. 

The wonderful fituation of Venice, in point of natural flrcngth, is not to be paralleled 
upon earth. Secure, as well from the aiTauIts of the enemies as from the lavagcs of the fea, 
by a vaft fcmicircular bank, with convenient openings for the admiffiou of fliipping, they were 

enabled 
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476 enabled toprofccutc their commerce amidft all the wars and devaftations on ucii;hboiini)|; 
conjtiiicnt. It was a piincipai objeft with them, to be as much as polllble the Importers of 
all foreign merchandize in their own Hupping, as well as the expoiteis oi all that they tent 
into foreign countries. T his was one great caufc of railing Venice not only to imiiienfc 
wealth, but to be, as it aftually happened, a great naval power, even long befoie any ol the 
new l:ingdoms, formed out of the ruins of the welkin empitc, had acquired any degree of 
maiitimc Aicngth. Its fituation for the cor»vcnience of coimneice was no Id’s happy ihan in 
point of fecurity and hrcnglh. It had tlic/horcs ot fhcccc on one fide, and ol Italy on the 
other: behind it, northward, a great and populous continent ; and fouthwauh onit^fiont, 
it was open to the mild Mediterranean and Levant feas, wnlhing the lhorc> of the liclieH, 
fined, and mod populous countries of the world. "VVitli all thcle advantages, how^evei, Venice 
was fubjciH to jbme Inconvcnicncies, more efpccially icfpccling the pleafurcs aiul ainufcnii.nTs 
of the rich, who could have no rural recreations without being conveyed to the continent ; 
fo that when men fpcak of the great fcarcity of any thing, it has been iifual to lay, that it was 
a-, great a larity as a horfe in Venice. This conlideration was probably one great incitement 
to the o]>taining a territory on the neighbouring continent. 

From fucli beginnings, after the fall of the weftern empire, Venice fird, and Genoa, Flo- 
rence,^ and Pifi afterward, laid the foundations of the revival of commerce throughout the 
M< ditcriancan fhoies, which, in procefs of time, wras extended to the countries of Europe 
without the Sireights of Cadiz. To thefe fiec cities of Italy the red of Europe, wclhvard, 
owed the fird models and maxims for commerce ; although mucli of ours, in Britain, was 
more immediately taken from the German Hans Towns in the thirteenth and following cen- 
turies ; thefe kil liaving already* derived theirs from thefe Italian cities; which wxre, for 
fcvcral centuries, the only pons of Europe, weft of the Eaftern or Greek empire, which had 
any conftdcrablc commerce, or any valuable man u failures for the fupply of other nations. 
For, as there wa$ then very little naval commerce without the Mediterranean, the naval ftores 
of the countries within the Baltic fen* then barbarous and unknowni to the reft of Europe, the 
woo), leather, tin and lead of Britain, with the grapes and other fruits of Fra'nce, Spain, and 
Pottugal, lay in thofc days propottlonably ncgicftcd, or ferved chiefly for their ow n proper 
ufe ; until the fcttlemcnt of the new kingdoms, and tlic incrcafc.of their people, began to 
ztnkc commerce in ferae racafurc abfolutely neceflary, 

We liave dwelt the longer upon the rife of Venice, and have, in fome fenfe, anticipated 
j>ari of the hidory of its incrcafc ami progrcfs far beyond this century, ptirclv f<^r illudiation. 
\V c ftuill, liowcvcr, now return to our chronological order and method, after juft oblVrving, 
that Angclius a Werdenhagen, in his Treatife dc Rebus Publicis Hanfeaticis, rnakvi, the 
foundation of the city ofEifurd in Upper Saxony, coeval with that of Vcuicc. 

^80 d’lK* c\iiU rn Vhnpcror Zeno, fays Dr. Howell, in his Hidory of the World, VoL TI. p, 10. 
Old. lincd^ that none ftiould exercife a monopoly of any tiling relating to the fudcnancc of 
nui\, See’ “ I'hc pradioc of monopplics, fays our author, had, according to Pliny, been 
“ complained of in all ages, and frequent ^unfulta had been made againft them.’' 

d'hccity f)f Erfurd was in the country from wheiiLe the Franks came, who had now con- 
(juered (iaul : they were, probably, the fird founders of this city, having kept polfelhon of 
thcii oiigiiuil countiy, although Old Saxony in general remained dill unconquered and xm- 
ilizcd. 


4^96 Clo\i^' 
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Clovis the Great, or Louis I. king of the Franks in Gaul, having, in the yeat 496, em- 
braced Chriftianity, it became, by degrees, the general religion of the country* % 

Two years after, Clovis totally fubdued the Armorican Gaurs, who inhabited the « 
rivers^’Seinc and Loire ; fo that the Roman officers were obliged to yield Up to him the places 
which till now they had held in Gaul : thus, a period was put to the Roman government in 
that extenfive country. * 

The Bulgarians, a people till now unknown by that name, invade Thrace, and commit 
great llaughtcr ; but they are bought off by the caftern Emperor Anaftafius L and retire into 
their own country. 

Before we conclude our account of the Fifth Century, we fhall briefly obferve, from J. 
Mich. Brutus’s Hifloria Fiorentina, Lugduni, quarto, p. 2, 1562 “ That, on the downfall 
“ of the weflern empire, great numbers of rich and noble families in Italy retired to the city 
‘‘ of Florence, not only on account of the fertile nature of its furrounding territory, but as 
“ being, by its fituation, ftrong and fecurc from the ravages to which almoft all the other 
‘‘ cities of Italy were then expofed. This concourfe of pedple of condition laid tlic fouuda** 

** tion of a Republic, which made a confidcrablc figure for many fuccccding ages.” 

We ffiall now end this lamentable Fifth Century ; which, in our opinion, properly puts a 
period to the Times and Hiftory of the Ancients, with refpeft to the countrkrs lat^dy compre- 
hended under the name of the Weftern Empire, 
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Coniprchcndhig I'xvehc entire Centuries of Tvnrs, and fueh Part of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury of the Chrifuin JRra as is already paf, dozvn to the prefent Einic. 

S 1 X T H C E N T U R Y. I rs C II A R A C T E R I S T I C. 

fV . I'l . 

5'^^! A L'f HOI'Tyir Moiif. Lc CIcrc, hi his Compcnclivim of Univerfal I liilory, is of ophiion, 
JL that the )ie} l(Kl of tiuie called Ancient Hiliory, Ihonld he continued to the reign of 
Cliaileinagnc, becaul'c,” fivs he, it was about that time that the Roniau empire was ntterly 
tleflioN'ed vet we have tnken the liliErty to differ from him in this point, which, however, 
of very ll\tle importance cither way; fmcc it is certain, that our venerable llcde is, by fc- 
veral auiliois, coiuidc'red to have lived in tlic middle, ages, and that the wcflern Roman empire 
\A as fo entirely delhoycJ at the latter end of the fifth century, that every province of it, from 
Italy incluTive, both wellward fitiid northward, was occupied and niaflcicd by a new and bar- 
barous fet of people, of ilrangc laiiguagcs, laws, ufnges, and religion ; fo that with regard 
to the countries wc have limited ouifelvcs to treat of, viz. thofc p^o^ races whicli lie north and 
well from ancient Greece, or from modern Turkey in Europe, the times of tlie ancients, or 
Mr. Lc Clcrc calls Ancient Hiilory, feem undoubtedly to have ccafed at the end of the 
lifth century, and confcciuently what is called the middle ages to have commenced with the 
llxth century. Machiavcl, in his firft book of the Hiftory of Florence, fpeaking of tire to- 
tal alterations which Italy and other Roman provinces underwent at that time, and tlic vatl 
alteration in the condition of the Italian cities, fays, “ The provinces,’’ meaning thofc of 
the weftern empire, changed their government, laws, cufloms, manner of living, religion, 
“ language, habit, and name ; from whence fprung the ruin and the rife, the fall and in- 
crrale, of many cities ; amongft the ruined ones were Aqueleia, Luna, Chiufi, Populonia, 
1 iclbla, and many moi‘e. Among thofe new built w^ere Venice, Sienna, Ferrara, AquI- 
ill, and many others, Thofc wliich from fmall ones grew great, were Fiorcncc, Ge- 
noa, Piia, Milan, Naples and Bologna.” — Provinces, lakes, rivers, feas, and men, changed 
tlu*i; names, more cipccially in France, Spain, and Italy. 

Wc ihall briefly obferve of this Sixth Century, that its charaflerlllic, or difllnguiflilng 
chara<ftcr, is, in fubilancc, no other than a continual fucceflion of confufions and revolutions ; 
partly occafioncd hy the fierce and reftlefs difpolition of the barbarians, who, in the preceding 
century, liad taken poiTclfion of the weilern empire, and partly by new invaders driving out 
the }»rcceding ones. Yet, although in fb turbulent a flatc of thing^s, very little dlre<fl: com- 
jucrcial liidory can l^c •cxpc<ffcd, the reader will, ncvcrthclefs, had many important incidents, 
luccffary to be remarked, as being preparatory and introduflory to our principal fubjeft. 
Voh.L F 507 During 
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During the confufions in the wcfl, the caftern empire was fiir from being in a ftatc of trail- . 
qlli]!il3^ "I’he Emperor Anahaftus 1 . after buying off the Goths, in the year 507, was obliged 
for his future fafety, to Imild the famous long wall, for the fheltering of Conftautinoplc It- 
feir, from fca to lea, being in length four Inindred and twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles and' 
a half of Eiitifli ineafurc, and twenty feet in thicknefs. 

In tills year, Clo^is^ king of the Franks, drives the Goths, for a time, out of Jvangucdoc. 

' By this time the Franks had ellalihlhcd four kingdoms in Gaul, \nz, thofe of Paris, IMetz, 
Soifrons, and Orleans ; which however were all united not long after. 

Arthur, king of Britain, of whom fo many romantic ftoi ics are related, is fald to have been 
aided by the Scots and Pifb againft the Saxons. 

I'hicrri, or Thcodoric, ballard fon of Clovis, king of tlic Franks, beats and expels tlic 
Danes from Antwerp. This is the firll time we meet witli the name of Antwerp, as alfo 
of the Danes, in the fccond volume of IVJafcou’s Hifbory of the Ancient Germans, lib. xxi. 
Thofe ravages, ranging along the coafts of Saxony and Friefland, failed up the river Meufe, 
and laid wafle all the country between that and the Rlfme. In their retreat, however, they 
were vanquilhcd both on land and fca, by 'I'hcodoric, who recovered IkiIIi prifoners and 
booty. Yet, in moll of the following times of their ravages, they arc ufually included in the 
general name of Normans. 

Soon after this, the Abbe Vertot, in his Hiftory of the cPahrhhment of the Britons amojigfl 
the Gauls, thinks that the miferablc Britons, difpoflcired of their lands by the Saxons, ciolEd 
over the fca, and look refuge in tliat part of Gaul, lying on the Britifli Channel, called Ar- 
morica, thcnmoftly defart ; which, from thence, took tlic name of Bretagne, or Leber Britain. 
Many others of the dillrcffcd Britons took Bicltcr amongil the mountains of Devonlhirc and 
Cornwall, but more efpccially in the country afterwards called Wales. 

From this retreat the Saxons were the more encouraged to bring into Britain new colonies of 
their people, who loon overfpread the illand ; fo that what we call England, and the gieater 
part of the cafl fide of Scotland, were peopled with Saxons, Angles, Danes, Ac. 

Chidnefrer and Abingdon are both faid to be built at this }.>€riod, by ChlTa, king of Sulfex. 

In this year Juftin, the cafterri Emperor, beftowed Auftria on the Lombards for thcii fer- 
vices againft the Goths. The Lombards afterwards feize on Pannonia, which they hcUl for- 


ty-two years 

5:19 I'hc Emperor Juftinian the Great publiflies his famous of the imperial or civil ! uv, 

and four years after, his other work of the fame kind, called the both v\!uch, a- 

luong other things, were conducive to the orderly regulation of commercial dealir\gs tliiougli- 
out that empire, as they were aifo long afterwards in the new cu fted wcllcrn kingdoms of 
Europe. 

533 Emperor Jtiftmian fent out a fleet of live hundred fail of fhipr., carrying 

twenty thoufand fcamcn i alfo ninety-two fliips named Dromoncs, then ufed in fcadighrs, 
carrying two thoufand rowers ; his anny alfo confiflcd of ten thoufand foot, and five tluni- 
fand horfc, with which his famous General, Belifarius, conc|UCred all tlic provinces of Africa 
on the Mediterranean coafi:, that the Vandals had ravilhed from the empire, together with ilie 
iflcs of Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, and Corfica, all which were then comprehended under 
the Vandal kingdom in Africa. Mafeou obfer^cs, that as the Emperor’s people were then 
unexperienced in naval affairs, and that Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and 'Spain were under the domi- 
nion of the Goths and Franks, that attempt was deemed hazardous by many of JulVinian’s 

nohlcs. 
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nobles. Procopl\is»v fccrctary to Bdifarius, reports, that there were then reaininlnp^ two pil- 
lars of flonc at 'rangier, on which the following fcntcnce was infcrilx^cl, in the Piicnician 
laiigiiagc, vix. ‘‘ We are they who fly from Joiliiia the robber, the ion of Nun,” meaning 
the Canaanites drivcTt out by him. But the chara^ler of Procf>pius, as a juifl hiflorian, heifyg 
much qucllioncd, and no other author making any mention of this matter, the truth of it is 
tnuclw doubted. 

About this pcrioct the Emperor Juftinian is ^aid to have firft ufeJ tlic ChrihicUi a'la in 
the computation of time, aiul in deeds, he. before which time, either the Olympiads, the year 
of Rome, or that of the reign of the Emperors, were ufed for thofe ends : yet it w^as not be- 
gun to be ufed in the well till long after. 

537 The Emperor Juilinian’s gc.mcral, Belifarius, vanquiflies the Goths in Italy, fo far as to get 
pollelhon of Rome ; which ten years after, is retaken by Torila, king of the Huns, wlio plun- 
ders that mofl. unhappy city, carrying away the Senate and all the iiiltabitants : ycr, in the ye;u. 
following, during 'Potib’s ablcncc, Belifarius recovers and rc-fortihes Rome ; which, how- 
ever, is rcpoficHcd by Totila twro years after, who alfo, in the fame ycvar 550, greatly defaced 
the beautiful city of Florence. Laflly, three years after, Narfes, Juflinianbs general, van- 
t|uiihes and kills 'Potila in battle, as he did alfo his fon Teia the lame year, and thereby put 
an end to the dominion of the Goths in Italy, 

53,9 The Hubs crofs the Danube, and lay waflc Illyricum, Thrace, Greece, he. even to the 
fuburbs of Conftantinoplc i while the Bulgarians, from the weft fide of the Danube, attack 
the Greek empire; and the Perfians, at the fame time, rob it of foine of its A fiat ic pro- 
vinces. • 

540 Tlu r^ombards, from Panno^ia, make a conqueft of the country of Verrctln, and of all 
between the A lps and the river Thus one let of Barbarians fuccccds another, to entail u*i- 
ferv on that fine country. 

550 About the year 550, Lcchus removes from about the Borphorits Cimmerius, /. e. the 
Sti eights of Caffa, in modern Grim Tartary, into that part of Sarmatia, ftnee named Poland, 
and becomes Sovereign thereof. Whether this be the fame Lcchus, who is f^iicLby feme old 
aiitliors to have founded Bremen, or whether Bremen was really a town before Chaj Icmagnc’s 
time is not quite certain. Othei's fay, that Lcchus came out of Croatia into Poland, and 
founded the city of Gnefna, He is alfo faid to have fubdued Silefia, Bnmdeburgli, Mccklen- 
burgh, Pomerania, Holftcin, Saxony, and Pruffta, and his brother Czeclius fo have fettled 
in Bohemia. All which accounts relate merely to the extcnfivc conquefts of the Sclavi, dif- 
ferentiy told by different authors. • 

AlHDut this time we ftrft find mention made of bolls in France; although Paulinus, bifliop 
of Nola, had already introduced them into churches in Italy. In the following century, the 
vener aide IJcde, mentions them ; but they were not known in the ( 5 rcek empire till tl}cv were 
fent tliitlicr l>v the Venetians in the ninth century. 

C'ciiain Monks, wlio h.ad been in India, having acquainted the Emperor Juftinlan of tluir 
being able to obr.iin for him what he had fo Jong vvilhcd for, vix. I'hat the Romans,” 
for fo they fill continued to call ihenifclves .at Conftantinoplc, although Rome, and its weF 

555 tern piuvinces, had been before polTcJlcd by Barbarians, ftiould not any longer be o- 
“ bliged to purchalc raw filk of the Perjians,' nor of any others; for, having liyed Icmg in a 
** coniury called Scrinda, they now afluicd him, that although the origin of raw flk was till 
** now a fecrcL from the ^Vdl, it proceeded from certain worms, taught by nature 10 f]>in it 

¥ 2. “ out 
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5f5 out of thelv own bowels; and that although it was in ipra^fti cable to bring thofc worms fo 
** far alive, yet it would be cafy to procure their bags, whcreifi were innunierablc eggs, which, 
** being covered with dung, and thereby heated, would produce thole worms/’ Hereupon, 
• the Emperor promifed them great rewards for their undertaking. They therefore returned 
to Scrinda, and brought the eggs from thence to Conflantiiiople ; fo that raw filk. was, in 
time, produced In great abundance, to the great enriclnnent of the provinces, jt'i)eing foon 
worked up into manufadl:urcs at Athens, I'liebcs, Corinth, Sic. “(ralcHf who lived about 
the year of our Lord 173, fpeaking of the rarity of filk in his time, declares it to be in ufe no 
where but at Rome, and only among the rich. The Emperor Aurelian, who died in the 
year 275, Is faid to have denied his Emprefs a robe offllk, bccaufc of its high price; which 
fceins to be fcarccJy credible, if it was in ufe at Rome in Galen’s time. 1 he Greeks in the 
army of Alexander the Great, are faid to have been the firft who brought wrought filks from 
Perfia into Greece ; but till this period, it was manufaftured no where but at Berytus and 
Tyre in Phcnicia, from whence it was difpofed of all over the The Venetians, foon 

after this time, entering into commerce with the Greek empire, fupplied all the weftern parts 
of Europe with liiks for many centuriea, as well as with all other eaflern merchandize; yet 
feveral kinds of modern filk manufaftures were unknowm in old times, fuch as damafks, in- 
vented at Damafeus, velvets, fattins, &:c. — Vopifeus, in the life of Aurelian, writes, that 
gold and lllk were, in thofc times, exchanged weight for weight, to which circumllancc, the 
Rhodian law, according to Howel, in his Hiflory of the World, bore tellimony. 

About this time, according to Parichollus, water mills for grinding of corn, were invented, 
or, moll probably, only rc-invented by Belifarius, while he was bcficgcd in Rorfie by the Goths. 
Pancirollus thinks the ancients were not acquainted wit^, the ufe of water-mills, bccaufe they 
parched their corn, and pounded it in mortars ; ai^d that, afterwards, certain mills were in- 
vented, which were turned by men and beads with greati labour ; yet at tlic fame he quotes 
Pliny,. Cap. 10 Lib. xviii, as naming wheels turned by ft mms of water, fuppofed after- 
wards to be loft till the time of Belifarius, as was probably the cafe of fomc other arts. 

556 About this time flour iflicd Gildas, the Briuflt Hiftorian,, furnanted the Wife; he died in 
the year 570. 

568 The Lombards commenced their monarchy in that part of Italy ftill bearing tlieir name, 
under their king Albinus ; where they increafed in power and dominion during the courfc of 
two liundred years, ; 

569 The eaftern Emperor, Juftin II. eftabltihcd a general governor over the territories which 
that empire ftill held witli great difficulty in Italy, naming him his Exarch ; vvhofc rcftdencc 
was fixed at Ravenna, then a large and ftrong city. Whilft the eaftern empire held Ravenna 
and its territory, which was till 755, the Venetians often politically aflifted the Exarchs againft 
the Lombards, and by that means opened a commerce with that empire’s ports in the Levant, 
which proved greatly conducive to the incrcafe of their wealth and power. 

573 At this tiipe flourifticd Gregory of Tours, filled tiic Father of French Hiftory. He died 
in the year 593. 

581 Many hiftorians tliinkf that, about this time, the pure and proper Latin tongue ceafed to 
be fpokenany where in Italy ; ouf of which, and the languages of the feveral barbarous in- 
vaders, the Italian tongue arofct Yet Brerewood, and fome others, conjefturc, that this al- 
teration of the language of Italy happened fomewhat fooncr. 


586 The 
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^86 The Gothic monarchy in Spain is advanced to its Jiiglieft pitch under King Rccaredus^ 
whj> now pofleiTed all that large country, excepting a fmalJ part, which the remains of the old 
Roman troops held foinc little time longer. This Gotluc kingdom retained alfo fome of the 
bordering provinces of Gaul ; and poffcllcd alfo a part of Mauritania on tlic coall of Africa. 

590 Dr. Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, has, from ?au] tlicir hillorian, given us the drefs 
of thf Lombards at this time. They wore loofe gariuciits like the Anglo Saxons, molUy of 
linen, having large feams, and being interwoven with various colours. 7'lieir flioes were 
open almoft to the toes, and buttoned or laced together. They afterwards began to wear liofe, 
over which, when they rode, they drew a fort of breeches ; but this lail lalliion they borrowed 
from the Romans. 

597 'riiis year Auftin, with four hundred other monks, arrived in England from the Pope. 

600 At the clofe of this century, fuch of the unhappy Britons as had not withdrawn into the 

mountainous parts, or into Gaul, but remained difpcrfecl among the Saxons, were generally 
treated by them as abjeft flavcs ; and from hence, according to our hiflorians, arofe the con- 
dition of vilicaagc in England, which continued, more or iefs, to the reign of King 
Henry VIL 


• , SEVENTH CENTURY. 

The feventh century was a period full of troubles in fevcral parts of Europe : and although 
religion, and fome fort of learning alfo, are faid, by hiftorians, to have begun to liourilh in 
England, and was frona thence propagated into the Netherlands and (Germany, yet fo dark is. 
" the hiftory of this, and fome fucceeding centuries, and fo uncertain their clironology, that 
Dt. Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, is frequently at a iofs to tell how long each king 
reigned in the fevcral nations of Europe i which he has particularly inftanced in Tlicodoric, 
king of the Franks; Childertc II. and many others in that country, as well as in England, 
Spain, Italy, &c. So that we muft feel our way, as w'cll as we can, until wg arrive at fome- 
what of an enlightened period, or obtain better or more authentic materials Tof hiftory and 
chronology. In this century, however, we have the firft accounts of the Sdavi, who proved 
fo trouhiefome in fucceeding limes. We find London, even at this age, to have been a place 
of fome commerce : but the ravages of the cnthufiaftical Mahometan Saracens did incxpre/Tible 
damage to the Eaflern or Greek empire ; for by taking Egypt from it, they are faid to have 
wholly interrupted the trade to Eaft India by the way of the Red Sea, for about fix hundred 
years; although another way was, in the mean tiine, found out for bringing the Eall India 
merchandize into Europc- 

6o 2 About this time, according to fevcral authors, the Sclavi, a Pagan people, from the north 
eaft parts of Europe, and from that part of Afia then termed Scythia, removed to, and fettled 
in, that part of Dalmatia and Iftria, from them named Sclavonia, which name it retains to 
tills day : that fierce people afterwards forced their way into Bohemia, Poland, and the northern 
parts of Germany, where they remained obftinatc Pagans for fevcral centuries, and indeed until 
moft of them were extirpated. Yet they have left their language in both the firft-named 
countries, where it is vernacular to the prefent period. 

604 In this year, our venerable B;de calhr London “ a mart town of many nations, which re- 
paired thither by fca and land/* 
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614 111 this year, Alcllitus, hifliop of London, with the aHiftancc of Kthclbcrt, king of Kent, 

fifl founded a cliurch and luonaftry on a fpot of ground near London, then called "I'horncy ; 
which mithlcr or inonaftcry, lying weft from l.ondon, came afterwards to be named Wcfl- 
• minder^ Mr. I'yrrcii, in rlic firlt volume of his Ciencral Hhlory of England, calls tlic king 
wlio built this monatlcry Sebert, king of the Kail Saxons. From fuch fmail beginnings did 
the piefent magnificent city of Wehmifilltr take its life ; with many other confide able cities 
in various paits of Europe, I'liis moimllery was dehroyed by the Pagan Lanes, but was 
afterwards re-founded in greater Iplendour ])y King Edward the Confeifor. 

620 Clotaire, king of b'rance, cre* 5 ts the country of Brabant into a chitchy, in favour of Pepin- 
Landric, fon of Carloman. 

621 Under Suinlilla, whom fomc call the firR Gothic monarch of all Spain, the remains of the 
old Pv^ornan forces were this year totally expelled that country. 

622 'I'he year 622 is ufually alhgiied for that of the Hegira, or Right of tlic impoRor ,Mahornet 
from Mecca to Aledina, whofe followers, the Saracens, till now a contemptible people, of 
f\rabia, were made infliumcnts in the Land of Providence for punifhing and uiRreihng the 
Eailem empire ; from which, by the moil rapid conquefls, they, in a few year, s, ravillu dnot 
only Egypt, but all tlic African coaRs of the Aiediterraneau, quite wcR to the Ricigdtts of 
Cadiz or Ciihraltar; where, notwithRanding fomc fucccfsfnl attempts of the Lailcrji emperors 
for recovuiiug the fame, their poRcrity and religion remain to this duty. Aiul froni this I legiia, 
or, as Ibmc write it, Hejira, or Right of Mahomet, all. Mahometan countries to this day 
begin their computatioas, and date their wa itings and tranfad\ions. It is uluall v laid, that the 
Emperor Hcraclius might have eaiily crulhed that wildfcft in its infancy ; yet even in liu in'e- 
tiinc of this emperor, not only part of Africa, but Syria and PaleRiiic, were feized oji hy 
tliem, W'itli the city of Jcrufalcm, after a Rege of two years, whilR Hcraclius Inihed iiimil lf 
about qucRions of religion. Incredible were the riches which. thofe poor Saracens found In 
thc^citics of S)ria: infinite quantities of moR valuable jewels, filk, gold and River Ihifls, Ac., 
with wdiich, till now, tltey were utterly unacquainted. VaR quantities of rich mcrcliandi/e 
alfo wci^e dtRroyed by Rre, to the incxprcffiblc detriment of commerce; and the irualunhlc 
library at Alexandria was deRroyed, which contained fuch a numerous collcftion ot hooks, 
that the Saracen commander te{lifi«d his politenefs by diRributing them to tiie warm bat]);> of 
lljat vaR city, which, feme fay, were four tlioufaiul in munber,, yet it took Rx months to 
confumc them all. In the reign ol Heraclius alfo the Saracens conquered a great (d' 
l^erRa, which kingdom had but a few years before Rruck terror into the whole emfnrc ; u> 
iuconflant arc the greatcR things on earth. To fay the truth, this caLmiry was more giievoas 
to ChvlRcndom, than even the irruptions already recited of the nrutliejn barbaiians into the 
W elle! a empire, who, though at firR they created grievous diforders and calamitle.s, yet Ik - 
coming foon after Chriflians thcmfdves, they rather, in the end, ferved to llrengthcn Cin li- 
tianity : but thefe Mahometans took a furious cnthuRalUc pieature in dcRioying cvei y ni:n k 
of ChriRianity and pplitencfs wlicrcvcr they picvailed. 

The firR naval exploit of the Saracens v/eRwaid, did indeed, prove nnfortunMtc to tliein . 
for having pafled the Streights of C/ibraltar, thcii Rcct w^as totally overthrown and burnt hy 
Bamba, or Wamba, king of Spain. 

The EaRern Emperors in this century Rill held feme part of Africa, yet fo loofely, rhnt the 
governors thereof begun to fet up for themfelves : hut the Sararch Adniiiantr, as they cal] 
their chief naval commander, from wdiich name, fomc fay, the modern vvuid Admiial is 

dej ived 
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0k2 derived or borrowed, vanquiflicd C^regory, one of the imperial governors of Cartilage, and 
qui^c deOroyed tliat city, and alfo podcllcd thcmfcivcs of "Fuiiis in its ncighbourliood, which 
they liavc held ever iincc. Wliilll the Caliph’s Admiranlc in Egypt, with f'eventy Ihips, in-r 
vaded and wafted the life of Cyprus, in the year 651 j and after defeating tht; Greek: emperor 
Conilansll. in perfon, in a naval engagement, attacked Rimdes, and next the Cyclades, and 
haviiif; ravaged the coaifs of Sicily, *aud taken Syraevde, relrnned with a vafl booty to Alex- 
andria. 'They even had the holdncfs, in the year 669, to make an unluecefsful attack on 
Conllantinople itfelf, on which occafion the inhabitants are laid to have invented a fort of 
fire, that would bum under water, of which we are, at tliis time, cntiiely ignorant. 

At their taking of Rhodes in ^53) it is faid, that the famous Coiolfus, or bra/.cri llatuc of 
Apollo, which had been creffed one tlioufand three hundred and fixly years before l>y Caches, 
and had long before this been thrown down by ari earthquake, was now found lying ou the 
ground; and that the metal of it, fold to a few, and weighing feven liniuircd and twenty ^ 
thouland pound weight, loaded nine hundred camels. It is faid to have been one luindrcj 
and twenty-fix feet high, and flood atlride over the haven of the city of Rhode : , fo that the 
flops failed in and out between its legs, being julliy reckoned one of the feven woiuleis of the 
Vvorld. Idle re arc feme, however, who, perhaps with reafon, think the ilorv of that cJolofTus 
to be tficrelj fabulous. It is indeed ftiangcto iiclicve, that tlie Emperors of Com'lantinople, 
who held this famous jlland fo long, fhould ncvci have removed fb great a ireaiuie, 

'The famous city of Rhodes anciently celebrated for its gieat commerce, and f<;r its excellent 
fea laws, mentioned incur firft. book, by whicdi tlie (.rrccks, Romans, and all the ports oftlie 
Pv'Tcddtcrrancan lea, were governed Iti maritime cafes for many ages, as the middle [):irrs of 
Europe aftersvards were by thofe of Oleron, and tn*e natimts on the halticfea, Ac. by thofc' of 
Wdibuy. I'o complete what was done by the SaraccUiS in this f\enth ccntui sn in tlje yc:u- 
6<)S, they reconquered Africa, upon the withdrawing tiic I rnp. jjal tioops fioin thence, by 
tliis conqucfl, the Saracens introduced the Arabian language into Barbary, v\hcie it is fpoken 
to this d.ay ; nitliough the tiativc Africans, who podefs the inland and mountainous paus of 
the country, fill retain the ancient African lang^uagc. d'he Saracens altcied thc^ names of 
places wherever their conquclls reached, and dcflroycd all marks of learning every wiicrc. 
Idius, to the admiration and ama/.ement of all mankind, a parcel of poor ignorant Ara])i:ins 
u’nder the firil four Caliphs, fuccctfors of Mahomet, conquered more countucs in about 
feventv years, than the Roman empire could do in four hundred years fpace, viz. Idiiu they 
drove all the |evvs and ChrilEans quite out of Arabia. Secondly, like a toirciU, they con- 
quered the great and rich provinces of Syria and Mefopatamia, Thirdly, Egypt and all 
Africa. And fourtldy, Perfla ; bcfides Palcflinc, Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, cAc. , tlu y alio 
heficged Conllantinople every fummer for eight fucceirivc years, and retired at the approach of 
winter. 

have licrc thrown together a fummarv account of the conqncfts of the Saracens, as far 
ns this century goes, without undertaking to an fwer for the cxa6l:nefs of the dates of tlu ir 
fevern! expeditions ; the Chriilians of thofc difmal times having haiulcd down to us very loofc 
and incorreO accounts thereof, and feme pcrlmps not abfolutcly to be relied on. 

c lliall only farther obfci ve witii r)r, Mafeou, Ac.— 'Idiat while tlie caHern empire was 
Jc'fing its bell provinces in Aiki and AfrTra, and wa.s even llircntcned with the 1 oils of all, the 
court of Conflantinop*lc retained a great cxterral pomp in tides, olficcs, habits, cijuipagcs, 
Ac. while, ou the other hand, rdl cnibeiiiilimcnts of the mind, as well as ail fpirit and 

courage, • 
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courage, arts and fc icnccs vanilhcd ; even on the medals extant of thofc times, the inventions 
and reprelcntations were as much dcbiifed as tlie metal of which they w'crc made. 

With regard to the provinces of the laiCAVcilcrn empire at this time, we arc to ohferve, that 
• the bai l^arous nations, who had taken violent poircthou of them, had abfolutcly overturned all 
the Roman laws and conftitiitions, and introduced in their Head their own feudal law, wdiich 
was fuited to their martial difpofition. Their lands' therefore, wherever they prc\^ai]cd, were 
held by their grandees, or princes, by feuds or foods, i. c. fiefs, or*military tenures; and by 
the like tenure or fervice, did the fmaller landed men hold of the greater ones. Such a coii- 
ilitution, being entirely calculated for war and conquefls, was by no means fuited to peaceful 
and commercial arts, improvements, and induflry^ which, for this reafon, amongfl others, 
were fo loi\g difeouraged, and fo flow in tlieir advancement in Europe. The Lombards in- 
troduced the feudal couflitution into Italy about the year 570, and this occalioned its being 
promulgated under the Emperor Frederic Barbarolla, about the year 1150, in foim, and under 
titles, being then incorporated as a part of the civil law, with regard to military tenures and 
lervicc. Our learned Selden thinks the Franks brought the feudal law with them into Gaul; 
yet it feems at leafl doubtful wdiethcr our Saxon aaceftors brought it hither, or whether, in 
that part of Germany from whence they came, the fame military tenures for lands were ciif- 
tomary, for they had no written Jaw's ; fo that it is thought the feudal law', in its full extent, 
was not immediately eftabliihed in our illand, nor perhaps a great while, iFat all, before the 
conqueror brought it hither from Normandy. 7 'his objed, however, \vc ihall then have 
occafion to treat more at large. 

But wc muh now return to the cltronological order of our work. ' 

0i8 Although the buildings in England, as well as in moll other parts of Europe, out of Italy, 
were very mean in thefe times, even their churches being generally of timber, ver. the vencraldc 
Bede relates, that Paulinus, having, in the year 628, converted the governor of Lincoln if> 
tlic Chriftiau religion, he built a church of ftoue, of curious workmanlhip, in that city ; but 
it feems the bare walls wTre only Handing in Bede’s time, the roof being fallen in. 

In F'larTtc, fays Mezerai, all ranks at this time made profcfiion of aims. What gown- men 
or robe- men meant was not then known. Jullicc was rendered by people armed. Tlicir 
battle-ax and buckler hung oil a pillar in the middle of the hall of juilice ; and the fame 
counts, dukes, and centeniers, who gave judgment in cities and villages, without any plead- 
ings or writings, led them to tlie W'ars ; yet they had no pay but an equal lharc of plunder. 
Ciotaiie the Second, the tenth king of France, coined money of the gold which the l icach 
found in their own country at this time ; and paymcnis were then made as much with gold 
and lilvci uncoined as coined ; his coin of gold was much finer than thole of the Vifigoth 
kings of Spain. 

631 In the hiftories of Flanders wc read, that in the year 631, Clotairc, king of France, be- 
llowed on Lideiic, fon of Salvcrt prince of Dijon and Burgundy, the government ol i laiuk.is, 
then covered with wet and marlhy grounds in fome parts, and in others with gnat wotnls 
and fo reft s, on which account he, and alio Icveral ol his fuccclibis, were lliled fotcfteis of 
Flanders. 

638 At this time both Thuringia and Ileflia were fubjeift; to the kings of the Franks, i. c. of 
France, being the country from whence they originally came in the fifth century. And in 
this very year, Dagobert, king of France, is faid to have founded 'at Erfuid in d huringia the 
college pf St. Peter on the Hill. And although Saxony was not as yet fubdued, yet we find 

Pepin, 



Pcpin» (be father pf Charlemagne, founded the abbey ofHirclifield ia Hcflia, in the year 745, 
aa alfo that of Fulda, and of St, Mary’s in Erfurd, &c. 

640 1 he religious fcafoa of Lent is faid to have been now firft obferved by our Saxon anccflors 
in England. 

About this time alfo Omar, fon«in*law to the impoftor Mahomet, had conquered from the 
Grcel^cmpcrorHeraclms, in about tlie fpace of hx years, all Mefopotamia, Syria, Palcftinc, 
■wbofe coaft of Africa, fince named the Barbary Coaft. 

The fameyear^ tlrat unhappy Greek empire,, under Conllans II. who was juft come to the 
throne, Was tetriWy harraflS'dby different enemies. The Arabians, or Saracens, with a fleet 
of one thoufaiid feven hundred vcflels, ravilhed Cyprus from it, whilft the Goths from the 
Euxine fea, the probable 'progenitors of the modern Coffacks, invaded it with two thoufand 
fail, but they were both at Ici^gth overcome. 

641 In this year, according to Speed, Ereombert, king of Kent, is faid to have divided that 
country into patifhes by Honorius, the archbifhop, for which he refers to the records of 
Chrift Church in Canterbury. 

C65 The Greek emperor Conftans II. went this year to Rome, and ftripped it of all the valuable 
rarities which former pillagers had left, and font them to Conftantinople. He alfo attempted 
to dethrone ^Grimbald, king of Lombhtdy, And to drive the Lombards out of Italy. But 
Grimbald’s fon totally defeated the army df Conftans, and febed on fcvcral cities of the 
Exarchate ; fo feeble were the efforts of th® Gre<?k i^mpire, even in thofc early days. 

674 Glafs makers were this year brought from France into England, on building the new abbey 
of Weremouth; the church of which was bdilt of ftonc, by French mafons, after the Roman 
manner. Abbot Benedift,'^ fays the venerabte^Bede, alfo brought over artificers, (killed 
‘‘ in the making ofglaft* which tiUthmi had been unknown in Britain, wherewdthhc glazed 
** the windows of cburth ahd foonaftcry, and thereby taught the Englilh the art of glafs 
making, which hte proved fO ufrfulin of lamps for churches, and otlicr velleis for 

divers ufes.” ' > * 

691 Pepin, mayor of tlie palace of taAcs ttt® city of Utrecht from RadboTd, Duke of 

Frifia, which country of Frifia theh of a much larger extent tlian the province fo named 
in our days. ^ 

694 The kingdom of Kent rhuft have been very wealthy at this time, according to Tyrrel’s 
General Hiftory of England, in which he quotes die &xoh chronicle, as follows ; that the 
Kentiflimcn having this year leagued with king of Weffex, they, oft accoiuxt of his aL 
liance and friendlhip, gave him thirty thoufand pounds of filver, Witlxrid being#^ then king. 
Now, if the Anglo Saxon pound of filver waa^ fo far back, as is generally con^eftured, equal 
to the Anglo Norman pound, L 4?. thrice as much filver as our nominal money pound, then 
they paid ninety thoufand pouudi of ohr money for his frieudfhip, which* in thofc poor 
times, before there was any thing like commerce, was a very great fum for fo fmall a 
kingdom. 

697 The Frlfians were ftill Pagans at the cJofe of this century: for wo find, from venerable 
Bede, that Willebrodc, an Englifoman, at this time crofled the fea Into Frifia, being fent 
thither by Pepin for their converfion, who gave him the taftic *of Utrecht for his epifcopal 
feat, the Pope having ajjpointed him BlAopof Frifia, and as he carried with him twche 
afliftants, an early correlpondcncc was thereby opened between England and the Netherlands, 
which in time brought on a mutual commerce. 
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About this time, our venerable Bedt% as he is always fliled by authors, both foreign and 
dointhic, wrote his Churdi Hiftory of Ciitaiii. lie is faid to have expounded almpft all the 
Bible and to have tranflated the New 'Tcflamcnt and Pfalms into the Anglo Saxon tongue.^ 
• He d^d in the year 734. His works aic publifhed in moft parts of Europe, he being ellecmed 
an excellent author, for the dark times in which he lived. Gildas, Gicgory of Tours, and 
the venerable Bede, fays the Abbot Vertot, arc the only fure guides iu the dark ]^ths of thofc 
caily times. ^ 

700 The city of Cracow in Poland is faid to have been founded in this year, by Cracus, who 
had been created Duke of Poland. This city, Guefna, and Pofaania, being the moft ancient 
of any in that country. 

We fliall clofe the feventh century with remarking, as already liinted, that by the Saracens 
becoming mafters of Egypt, and of its great mercantile capital Alexandria, the cornmetee to 
India, up the Nile, and tlicncc by the Red Sea, which the Roman emperor Auguftus, and his 
fucceflbrs, had fo much cultivated, and which was continued by the Greek empire till tins 
peiiod, was hereby totally interrupted, and remained utterly fufpended for fomc centuries: 
yet the people of Greece and Italy, fa long accuftomed to the fpiccs, drugs, ^c. of India, foon 
found means to obtain them by land carriage in caravans, not only by the way of Syrian 
Tripoli, Aleppo, and Bagdat, after they had been brought up the Tigris^and the Euphrates 
from the Peifian Gulph j but likewife by the fame courfc from Trebifond, or the Black Sea : 
the former of the two, however, was moft generally pradrifcd, and has continued even to our 
own days. This trade, in fucceeding times, gave life and nehes to the free cities of Italy, 
cfpccially to Venice, and, in an inferior degree, to Genoa, Florence, and Pifa. 

EIGHTH CENTURY, Its CHARACTER. 

-f 

This eighth century, amidft many and fundtj revolutions and changes i ^ 

moft parts of Europe, affords, nevtnhclc&, 0 , dawh ot riie revival of commerce and ait^. 
Tlic propagation of Chriftianity in Gertnany, towards tlie clofe of it, not only opened a 
communication between that ^tJirtcnfive etJuAtry and the other mote civilized ones, but likewife 
prepared the way for mt«?odiUCing^Cl)riftiamtyiato Denmark, Sweden, Njorway, and Poland , 
fo that a regular inteiWtirfc for coramercii was tfftablifhod witji countries, till then almoft as 
much unknown to the chriftian parts of Europe, as the moft interior regions of Africa arc at 
prefeut. revolution, indotd, happened to the Chriftian Goths of Spain, by 

hiving their monardby ttitallyfubvcrtcd by the Moors of Barbary ; a revolution which, in us 
confequences, greatly retarded commerce, as well as chriftianity, in that noble country, for 
feveral fucceeding centuries* Neither did the cruel, and almoft continual, ravages of the 
Norwegians ^nd Danes, tindet the more general name of Normans, permit the fcttlcmcnt of 
peace and tranquillity, without which commerce will cvcrlanguifli, in ft vcral provinces of the 
late weftcrtl empire. The new enthufiaftic feft of the Mahometan Saracens in the Eaft canied 
their conquefts and ravages to an unaccountable height againft the declining Greek empire , 
whilft a new weftern empire is formed out of the once barbarous nation of the Franks, who, 
uixder their great leader Chailemagne, unhappily lay the foundations of ccclcfiaftical tyranny 
in Europe, fo obftruffivc of freedom and commerce. Yet we fhall difeover, even in thi^ 
century, certain promifing fymptoms of a more fettled ftatc of things, fpringing up in various 
^ parts of our^uarter of the globe. We find London to be a place of fomc commerce, and tliat 
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there were many new cities growing up in Gci many, hereafter to make a great figuic in tlie 
CQfnniercial world. 


702 lathe beginning of this century, Eugenius VII. king of Scotland, is faid to have begun a 
prafyee, afterward conftantly continued in both the Britannic nations, of caufing the a£ls and 
ordinances of his predeceflbrs and of his own time to be recoidcd in monalleiits : and al- 
though the monks were, for many reafons, by no means the moH propet hiilouograpbcrs, 
yet fqch records, unfaithful in many refpc£\^s as they arc, were certainly better than to have 
had none at all ; which, conhdering the grofs ignorance of the laity, would probably have 
been the cafe, had not thofe ecclcHaftics undertaken it. 

703 The Venetians difeard their tribunes, and clcfl Paolnccio their hifl doge, duke, or pnnrc, 
who proved inClrumcntal in aggrandizing their city, by building calllcs ot forts in tin. it 
lagunas, or marflies, and by crefling docks for fhipping, of which he conflantl}' kept up 4 
hated number for the public fervice. 

7 0v; Luxury, where there is any thing like wealth, will certainly fhew itfclf more or Icfs in all 
ages. Mr, Tyrrell, in his General Hiflory of England, gives an inftance of it in thefe rude 
times i when, in the year 709, Wilfred, a Northumbrian bilhop, a lofty and ambitious man, 
was the fiiji EngHfli Prelate who had made ofe of lllver velfels or plate. 

7x3 The Goths of Spain, being much degenerated from tUeir priiUnc virtue and valour, their 
empire there began to decline about the beginning of this century : but their ruin was accc- 
Icuaicd b^ tlic wickednefs of their king Roderick i for lie having, in the year 712, ravilhed the 
daughter of Count Julian, his governor of the province of Ceuta on the Barbary Bxorc, tint 
count, in revenge, induced the Moots, or Saracens, his neighbouis in Baibary, lirfl to 
undertake of the Goths, whom we may no\v call Spaniards, out of Africa , and 

next, under theit Ciilipb^ or» as they call him in Barbary, Miramomolin, to attack 

Roderick in itfclf, whov nbtwithdSranding he brought an hundred thoufand men into 

the held, was totally routed* and in the year 7 13. In confcqu^ncc of this vic- 
tory the Moors, for (owe how caRtJtent of Saracens, in three years time were enabled 

to conquer all the cities ai>d province* Spaht, excepting only the mountainous parts of 

Ahurias and Bifcay, where the Chriftkm* fled for ftielter, tlic Moors not thinking it worth 
their while to follow them. Yet, frmt^ th^fo inaucelfiblc places they, in time, gi ad ually en- 
croached bn their conquerors fo far, in little more than feven hundred yeais, they diovc 

tlm .Moors entirely out Of Spain, Moor$ were, iti the beginning, fo*profperous and 

elate, that they drove the Sparuflr Goth* out of LaUgUcdoc, in France, then called Septiinania, 
yet they were foon afterwards driven tbetioo,^ with ahnoil incredible flaughter, by Charles 
Martel, mayor of the palace of France. The Chriftians of Spain luight, Without doubt, have 
expelled the Moors much foonct, had they kept all their conqi^fts united under one king, 
inlltad.of eroding fcveral feparate kingdoms out of them, for ihc grandeur of their younger 
lonb. On the otlicr hand, it muft be allowed, that the Moots fell into the very fame cnor ; 
\ct as tlic Chiillian kingdom of Callilc was growing great, by gradually uniting other pio- 
\inccsto it, the Chiiihans conquered one Moorifh kingdom after another; thofe Mooriih 
kingiioms frocpicntly engaging in hofUHtics with each other* and often times allying with 
their Chiiflian ncigliboming piinccs f< r that end ; fomc of the Chrillian princes alfo eiueicd 
into alliance with Mooriih ones, whofc children they fometimes intermarried* We have laid 
tht more, on tliis famous revolution, that the grounds of our ftjdng fo little hereafter con- 
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ccrning Spanifh commercial hiftory, for fevcral fuccceding centuries, may the more plainly 
appear. For as tlie Moors and Chriftians were almoft continually at waragainft cacji other, 
there was neither leifure nor inclination on either fide for the profccution of commerce to any 
'fcopfider^ljle degree, until the one had entirely conquered the other. 

The French hiftorians fpcak much of the great nuitiber of rcHgiou* houfes alregdy erefted 
in this century, and about this time, in France, prompted by the fpirit then prevailing for a 
monaftic life ; which induced great numbers of monks to go thither from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. People of this call went wandering from one country to another, to feck out 
forefts and mountains, which, fays Mezerd, were the more quickly peopled, according as 
they were more folitary and defart, “ So that/’ he adds, “ thofe crowds of penitents be- 
“ came beneficial to France ; for the frequent incurfionS of the Barbarians having laid it wafte 
and defolate, it was Hill in many pans over-run with thickets and woods, and, in the 
“ lower lands, overflowed and marfhy. In thefe places, tbcrcfuiie, thofe good monks labour- 
“ ed with their own hands, to clear, drain, plant, and build* no* much for themfclvcs, 
“ living as they did. With great frugality, as for mainlining the poor ; fo that, of barren, 
“ woody, and overflowed defarts, that were frightful to look upon, flheyj made fertile and de- 
** lightful fpots ; not to meation, that all which remains of the hillory of thole ages has been 
“ preferved alfo by them,; ahd handed dOWti to iisV” , The fluiic remark, which Meacrai has 
made, relating to France^ may with equal propriety be applied to England and Scotland, where, 
as we have already hinted, the great convents were almoft the only repofttories of our hiftory 
for many centuries ; there having been in each of thofe greater religious fqcicties, one of 
tlicir number termed the Hiftorlan, who kept a record of whilt was deemed the moft material 
public occurrences, though, in general, with very little exa^hefa, and lefs impartiality, where 
any thing relating to the church, and more elpecia^iy 0 tile inu^tiilfteriiee hf their order, in- 
terfered. Si * / js 1 /* I 

Much the fame may be faid of (he other Chiti|i|en In thofe dark times, 

in which were flrft broached, recorded^ fe nhjled 4 o%h, Wild and romantic accounts of 
pretended miracles and nohfenl»h&|tf|ltpfk^ fei^pled l&ihiai whiHl not only every thing 

relating to commerce and,.atti!*m erhjklhdi to W recordod, Which indeed is the kfs to be 
wondered at, as there was tlph ra little dif isithpr in theweftetft world, but Hkewife the genuine 
fprings of ftate matters alw |pund ]^ie^ hlinbft totally oeglefled for thofe monkifti 
fooleries and fallhoods. \ i 

7 1 7 The Chriftiaiiw ftf having fled from ttwit Moorifh conquerors, as before 4 hfcrvcd, 
into the mountains Of tAjlthsias and Bifbay, they, in this year, under Pelagius, of royal 
line of the Gothi, hdomdehy 4 » 0 re, whoreih, fays Monf. Lc Clerc, in %% Com- 

pendium of Unitrerfal Miftory, hwwat not a little fevorfred by the great flaughtet’ which 
Charles MaNiel mado of tho Satttcens in thefe tlmcs-~*and from thenco they gradually fpread 
to X^on, Otflilo, &c. until they, at length, utterly ercpelfed the Moors in the flfteenth 
century. ^ ^ 

About this time, we fiiffe find anjl^enthin made of merchants, in certain parts, trading 
Into inland countries, though probabljAnach like our modern pedlars. 

The fame year Soly man, the Mahont^nm Caliph, befleges Conftantinople in vain, with three 
tlioufand Ihips, and tliree hundred thoufand mun. 

7 19 In the laws of Ina, king of WcflTcx, which were made between the years 712 and 727, it 
is find, aofioidii^to BUhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Prcciofum, that “ air ewe, with lier 
‘ ^ lamb, 
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** was wortli one fhUling, till fourteen nights after Eaftci after which time, probably, 

it cheaper. Till we approach the Norman conqueft, we arc feme what in the dark a& 

to the weight and value of our Saxon coins ; therefore, we Ihall only obferve on this article, 
that if their money wat the fame with that of the Anglo Normans, as many think, this is no 
eaLtraordinary inftance of the chcapnefs of provilions fo far back. 

According to Dr. Mafeou’s hiftory of the ancient Germans, the kings of the Franks, until 
the beginning of this eighth century, had not as* yet reduced the two noble provinces of 
Swabia and Bavaria, which acquifition was owing to the good conduft of Charles Martel. 
His fon Pepin made the Frifians tributary ; and the venerable Bede fays, that the dominion of 
tlie J'ranks, in his time, extended in tlie Netherlands beyond the Rhine. 

0 The Moors of Spain invade Gaul, or France, and take Narbonne, but are driven from the 
fiege of Tottloufe back into Spain. 

1 About this time, feme of the Italian cities begin to alTumc Independence, and choofe them- 
felves Dukes, &c. 

i About this time alfo, Winifred, an Englifh Monk, to whom for his goodnefs they after- 
wards gave tlie name of Boniface, began to preach Chriftianity in 'I'huringia, See. in the in- 
ner parts of Germany, with good fuccefs ; whereupon Pope Gregory feat for him, and con- 
fecrated him^a Bifhop, in parttbus infid^lium. He had fupplies of money, fays Mafeou, from 
the Monks of England ; but books were vety fcarce. He fays there are letters ftill extant be- 
tween him and fevcral perfons, in one of which he defires a legible copy of the Prophets to 
be fent to lym, and feme of Bedels writings to make ufc of in his fermons. Thofc letters, 
fays Mafeou, Ihew both the poverty* Aiid fimplicity of thofe times.— The Abbot Gutheit de- 
fircs he would fend him fome glalE&s, there being no fuch thing made in England, — Boniface 
fends to Atchbhhop Bglwit a fitta;!! of wine, wherewith to make him and his brethren 
merry.— In anoth<;t MafOoU , thjSft Boniface, being at variance with the Bifhop of 

Saltiburg, who wa# n aiative of hiJjU»<rondemncd as a heretic, by Pope Zachary 

for teaching tliat th« WorW was round*, Antipodes. This, jiawever, was 

no more than what ]|La£tantius, St* tliough fathers of the church, 

had declared to be herefy long beforev , in his book Dc Civitate Dei, fays, Their 

fable of the Antipodes, L r, men living oh the fide of the earth, where the fun 

“ rifes when he fets to us, having their fee^fe op^ofite to huts, is a thing utterly incredible, and 
not to be believed.*^ Yet, it feems* out* venerable Bede, the moft learned of this age, 
admit^ and taught tliat the earth rontid; It appears, however, tliat Ifonifacb took great 
pains our the barbarous and Pagan cuftpmy of the Germans, who at this time fed on 

raw and on horfes flclh, and, in fotui parts, praftiftd human facrifices. He founded 

the Abbey of Fulda, and had all the conntrieA of Germany, which he 'ftad converted; under 
his jurifdiaion, having, in his old age, in the year 745, been conftituted Archbilhop of 
Meutz i but was martyred by the Pagan Ptifdni in 755. (Adatni Bremenfis HiAoria Ecclc- 
fiaftica a Lindenbrogio edita : Hamburg!, 1706, in folio* Eib. i. p. 3*4 Brand’s Hiftory of 
the Reformation, &:c. in the Low Countries, liV^ys, he was alfo Arclibiftiop of the 
Frifians, or Utrecht, in the room of Willebrood* 'whO'Was fent thither from England in the 
year 690, for their converfion : the fame^authoi; rela^ that Boniface was maflacred at Dock- 
urn, in 752. 

It was cither in this, or the preceding year, that the Greek Emperor Leo^Ifaurhis vanquifli- 
cd the Saracen fleet, according to Morifotus, Lib, U> Cap. 3. by a new artifice, viz. by 

looking- • 
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looking glafTcs placed agaiiifl the fun^ wliofe reficfled rays, contrafted into one point, let " 
lire to the Saracen tleet, and made them retire from before Conftantinople/’ ^"here is 
* another odd flrory of hre under water, which the hiftorians of the Greek empire relate, in the ^ 
preceding century, viz» anno 673— ‘which was probably forged on the fame romantic anvil : 
fo dark and uncertain arc the accounts of thofc times, and of the ftrength of the Saracen 
fleets and armies, that there can be no fafe reliance on them. 

Luiiprand, king of the Lombards, taking advantage of the difference between the Crrcck 
Emperor Leo-I/aurius and Pope Gregory IL concerning the worfhipping of images, wliich 
that Emperor zealouily oppofed, invades the Exarchate, and other parts of Italy, ffiii poifcilLd 
by the carter n empire, and even took tlic then rich and potent city of Ravenna, the rcfidcnce 
of the imperial Exarch ; but this Pope, growing jealous of the incrcalhig power of the I.om- 
baids in Italy, applied to Orfus, Duke of Venice, who was no Icfs jealous of the LonrtMids, 
and favoured the eaftern empire: when the Venetians, though not yet polf fTcd of any p.eit ot 
the continent, beginning, even fo early, to make a conrtderablc figure, nriiing frr>m then 
commerce to the ports of tlic Levant, fitted out a confidcrablc iiect, and, joining the troops of 
the Exarch, they retook Ravenna, and rcllored it to the eartern empire. 

About this time, the Moors of Spain invade I ranee with an army of four hundred thoufand 
men, if authors of that time arc to be credited, and become mailers oi J>oiu Mil.) UK, PUU- 
tier':, £kc. Butin tlic fuccccdiog year, Charles htaitel, by the allifl.nue ot the {'uiinu 
and Lombaids, at the battle near Tours, intircly ckarrd that ccnnitiv of' tlu-m, ^Mrh tin- 
daughter of alnioft their whole army. 'I'hcrc arc fomc, however, uho i/Li:o this gitat occar- 
icncc ill 730. 

726 The eallern Emperor, Lco-Ifaurius, contiiluirtfr flrcmioufly to nppofe the wfe, as well a' 

the worlliip of images, the people of Conftalitinople tphttHiy theieupoii ; and Bopc (tu oiv 
II. fomenting a fmiilar infurreftion in Italy** l,«0 ti) to coilfifcate rlie Pope’, p.itn 

laony in Calabria and Sicily. Grcgqry to Charles Martel, whieh giM. . tit 

French a pretext, for the firft tinno» <?d;<jCerifttii® tlwtnfoivevitt th« affairs ofltaly. f.uitprai i, 
king of Lombardy, fidcs with'lbie CftjekjEmpifcror t»gainil the Pope, and on the oihei iisnd the 
French come to the TUI thU peribd, the people of the aity of Rome 

acknowledged the fuperiitat docojijjioH of tjie e^ftern Emperors; but being incenfed agamll 
Leo for oppofing Ihake pff their fnbjeftioti to the empire. 

727 Ina, king of Wefli^x, bc^i»* to pay the tax of PeterTpence to the Tope, for the fupport of a 
.‘^axon. college at Kome, 

728 'J'ill this year we rea^ of no naval exp^its of the Franks, or French nation, when Clui Ic.: 
Martel overcame the)fj^fian$ atfta* and wafted their country. 

Ale and Alehoufes, we findj are of very great antiquity in England ; as the law.; of tm, 
king of Weftex, who died Itl this ft»t, make mention'of them. 

728 London was at this tirae, a dity of confiderab'e trade and commcice, apeorJing to tli'* 
authentic tdlimony of opr venerable Bede, who wrote his Church Hiftoiv about this 
and died in the yfcar 734. He terras tliat city, Multorum Empot ium Pu^u!oium~-\\\\ h.mpou- 
or Mart of mahy Nations. 

730 The Saracens, or Moors of Spain, having again invaded the South of I'lancc in prodigious 
numbers, were, in this year, defeated by Cliarlcs Martel, when three Inmdrcd thoufaiKl 

y Moors and upWAids were flain, if hiftovy fpeaks true, and the reft expelled Fiance ; yet pio- 
. bdbly 
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bably this invafion may be the fame with that above mentioned under tI)C year 725 ; fo un- 
certain is the hiftory of this dark age. 

Even in the former part of this century, monafterics were become numerous in the bell 
and moil wealthy parts of Chriftendom. Our Saxon ancettors in England, fince tlicir con- 
verfion to Chrihianity, were become fuch zealous encouragers of the monadic life, that the 
venefabk Bede himfelf began to apprehend the danger of their incrcafing too fad, unlcfs 
very well regulated. Several of our Saxon kings, prompted by this kind of zeal, had retired 
into thofc houfes, and ended their days in thGpra£ticc of devotion : yet certainly their reli- 
gion would have been full as acceptable to I leaven, and much more krviceabic 10 tlicir Tub- 
jefts, had it been rather exercifed on their throne than in a cloidcr. 

740 Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace of France, is faid, at this period, to have vanquidicd 
and rendered tributary, a part of the tlicn extenlive Pagan Saxon country in Germany, in- 
habited l.iy a fierce and numerous people. 

Great and terrible to Chridendom was the power of the Saracens about this time, when 
their great Miramomolin, or Emperor Ifean died. Dr. Howell, in his Hidory of the World, 
A' ol. 11 , Part HI. Ciiap. ii. P. 510, reckons up all the provinces of the Mahometan domU 
nions, for which he quotes the Hidory of thofc Arabians, by Xlincuius, Archbilhop of To- 
iedo* 

“ j. In Afia, they then had Iconia, Lyftra, Alapla, Chaldea, AfTyria, Media, Hyreauia^ 

Pcrlla, Mefopotamia, Syria, Upper and Lower Pheiucia, Judea, and Arabia. 

2. In Africa, they had Egypt, Ethiopia, and Barbary. 

3. In Euro|>e, they had Spain i atid were once poficifed of Sicily, Calabria, and part of 

Apnlia, in the modern kingdom of Naples ; in France tlicy had poifeired for a while Gallia 

Gotluca, or Naibonciifis, n 4%, Languedoc and Gafeony, Nc. till they were fo terribly 

** daughtcred by Charles Martel/^ 

Their power continued very great through all this century, although their hidory is but 
dark and confulcd, bccaufe Chrifl^an were then alfo but few, have given us lit- 
tle more of it than what concerned and affefted'tlk affairs. Dr, Mafeem obferves it 

to liavc been one of the greateft indiettiohs of their power, to hav^e been able to fubvert tlie 
Pcifian empire, which till then had been fo formidable to that of Conftantinople. 

In this and the fuqcceding ceimiry, tliey w and Sardinia ; and fuch was their 

naval power* or thtviiegkfl of that that they bring three hundred Ihips 

f rom Afia, and lay fiege to Conftaiitlifoj^k years together, though without fuccefs. 
They were now fo far fovercigns on the Mediterraneaafea, that neither the Greek Emperors, 
nor the Kings of Franco, were able to encattnter tlieir naval power, which ftruck terjor every 
where in thofc fcas. Infhort, FrofcflTor Ockicy, in his hiftory of that people, obferves, tluit 
they had now conquered and reigned from India in die Eaft to Spain fo tlie Weft, and .ill this 
within the fpace of little more than one hundred years, itickpiHhgv according to Mr. Ockley’s 
computation of the Hegira, which he makes to have happened in 620 of the Chriftian a ra ; 
but, according to Mr. Petis de la Croix, in his Hiftory of Tamerlane, in the year 598 ; and, 
according to Ins Father's Hiftory of Ghenghifean, in 603 ; though it is more generally thought 
to have taken place in 622, as vve have remarked under that tear : for our Chriftian hiflori- 
ans arc by no means agreed on the exSft year, although the widefl: difference amongft tl:cm 
all docs not quite aniount to thirty years. The Grand Caliph, or Emperor of the Saracens, 
fvvayed the feeptre at Bagdat about fix hundred )cars, viz. to the year of Chrift 1256, when 

Hulacctfu 
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Ilulacon Kan, the Tartar, who was grandfon of Ghenghifean the Great, flew JVIuftafcm BiKah^ 
the Jail of the AbalTidc Caliphs, and overturned the caliphate of Bagdat; yet before it was tbu:j 
it had gradually declined in its powei ; for about the year of our Lord 868, Achmet 
Ben Tofon ravillied Syria and Egypt from him of Bagdat, and aflTumed the title of Caliph of 
Egypt, and the Emirs and Lieutenants in Africa alfo revolted, and aflumed the name of Ca- 
liph. The IVfoors, in Spain alio, grown poteutf and by reafon of their great diftaiice from 
Bagdat, Ihook off their dependence, although they for fomc time owned him of Bagdat for the 
Chief of the Faithful* Though all tlic foregoing revolutions did not take place exa£lly in 
this century, yet we judged it requifite to throw them together here, for elucidating fo much 
of their general hillory as feemed neceflary to be known. 

The Greek Emperor, Conftantine Coproxiymus, renews b-i^ Fatter Leoji edifl againll the 
worlliip of images, and likewife iflucs his prohibition againft the Invocation of Saints. I'his, 
being contrary to the fentiments of the Pope at>d the Italians, giyes a pretext to Chailes Ivlai- 
tel to march again with an army into Italy, where the Greek Emperors lud ftiil fomc autho- 
rity and dominions, in order to diftrefs Coaftantlne* 

752 Neither in the reign of Pepin, who came to the crown of France irt 752, nor till after the 
to acceffion of Charlemagne in the year 768, had that kingdom been famous for any permanent 
768 maritime greatnefs ; this is confefled by Morifotus himfclf, in bis Orbis Maritimus^ though 
in other refpefls he is lavifli enough in his country’s praife. Under the Merovingian line” 
fays this autlior, there were no mantimt at all* wherefore I have made little 6r no 
mention of the kings from Pharamoad to Pepih»^ For altfaoij^gb the office of Admiral be 
barely mentioned under Childebcn I. who 4 ted in the year 558, yet we find no fca-fights, 
** no expeditions to any iflands or ooafts, excepting Otifly oOc already mentioned hnder Charles 
** Martel, Pepin’s father, who van^uifhed tb® Fjrifoj^^OJ: ilji 7*8,^ |.nd wafted or burnt 

the iflcs of Amiftrach and But/' 

he adds alfo, where thofe ItC^ 1 and a fage and cn- 

terprifing Piince, faw the neceffity Wil^ foy l^refc^ as for extending 

his empire. In confequence now bavoita* i^nd built many new fliips, 

with which Burchard, his tho Oonftal#* Cm^s StaMi, vanquiffied the 

Saracens before Genoa, wte^<fe infefttd SCortfiiCit, . Wd took thirteen of their 

(hips. 

752 In confequOnce of IF Jwioggf Wofes, excommunicated the impe- 

rial Examh of Ravcjfeiuili Aiftolphm, kfOg ol^ jL^fhbardy^ in this year, befieged and took Ra- 
venna, and aU th^ ft ft pf |l|id Whkb, bffidethat noble city, comprehended fcvcral 

ether cities, and a toitltiOry ; Whereby An end was put to that Exarchate, after it 

had lifted one hundred years. The next year, 753, Aittulphus, thus ftrength- 

cned, bteate With Pope StephOO ^1* in virtue ol his late confju^ft^ claims the city and 
dukedom of Ro|ne, as Wmga part of the Exarchate, and befieges that city. /Fhe Pope la 
vam depaanda fuccour of tte Greek Emperor, Conftantine Copronymus, then at war w-ith 
both the fiaracens and Bulgarians ^ but on bis application to Pepin, king of France, that 
jf^^^nCic marched, in 7^4, into iu>mbardy, and obliged Aiftuiphus to give up the Exarchate, 
&C. to the Pope ; yet Aiftuiphus failing in this agreement, and again bdiegmg Rome, Pepin 
llOtunti, in 756, beSeges him in Pavia, Jhis capital city, and forces him to put the Pope into 
ai^tuad poiflle^&osi of thofe territories : fo that the Pope, now become a temporal prince, with- 
dmwx bU aUqgiaace from tbe Greek empire ; wliich, notwithftanding this great lofs, had ftill 
, a few 
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a few cities, &c, remaiiiiiig In the fontli ea{l part of Italy, as well as all Sicily, till foin^: 
lim« after this period, when the Saracens invaded and polTciTcd thcmfelvcs of it, 

758 ^'e^flcgan, in his Reftitution of decayed Intelligence, quarto, p. loi, 1628, fixes on the 
year 758, as that wherein the ] 3 anes and Goths firll fortified the illes of Zealand, on tlir 
coaft 0/ the Netherlands, by driving in piles, and making banks at low water mark. ‘‘ 'Iduy 
were,” fays he, fo provident, as fr-fl: to make certain mounts, .fill to be fceii in the illc 
“ of Walclicren in various places, whither they might retire at high-water, and alfo repair to 
“ favc tlicmfelvcs if the fca Ihould at any tinxe ha}>pcn to break in upon them.” Yet, fonie 
of the Ncthcrland hiflorians make thefe ifles to be inhabited folarback as the time of Julius 
Cad'ar; though probably only by a few fificrmen. On the other hand, Louis Guicciardini 
quotes the ol^PZealand hiforians as follows : “ That it was not till the year 938, iluit 

the violence of the fca formed all thofc ifes whicli now compofe the Province of Zea- 
latid ; being before that time, firm, though low land, joined to Flanders : yet they were 
“ net all formed at once, nor in the fhape we now fee them ; for very great alterations 
“ lri\e happened, and the inhabitants have at di/Tcrent times recovered quantities of land, and 
“ fenced the fame in from the fca.” (J^eferip. des Paybas. Antwerp 1582. fob feconcledii.) 
So dark, unccrtviin, and various arc the accounts of thofe times of ignorance. 

VeMftegaT\' 4 s alfo of opinion, that not only Holland and Zealand, but the greated part of 
Flanders ;md Brabant, were originally overflowed by the lea, as lying fo low and even, lliat. 
by culling off tlic downs or fandhills, they might be again cafily ovcrllovvcd. He quotes aii e- 
minent author, who afferts, that the city of Tongres, in the Bifltoprick of Liege, though now 
near one luindrcd miles from the fca, was once a fca port; allcdging, amongll otlier rcafons, 

' the great iron rings to which flaps were faftened, remaining here in his time; bchde innu- 
merable quantities of fca fhells, in digging a few feet, found in flrata, as in the fca ; with va- 
rious other rcafons for proving thofc parts to have been fea in ancient times. And he thinks, 
with feme others, that the illhmus of land which he fuppofes once joined Britain to France, 
between IZ^over and 'Calais, was, fince the general deluge, broke through by an in'Attdation of the 
German fca, till then only a vaft bay, occafioned, as he corqc6tures, by an earthquake, or feme 
other extraordinary means ; which thereby finding a new courfc into what we call the Chan- 
nel, all tbofe flat parts of Flanders, Brabant, &c. dcfeitcd by the fea, and became dry, 
lliougli at livil marlhy land. See his third and fourtli chapters for fome other reafons for this 
conjet^ure, and alfo What Sir William Teiftiple has laid on this fubljed, in his account pf the 
United Netherlands^^. 

About this time thofe eminent mufical infcruments called Organs, werefirft brought into Italy 
and France, and ihcnce into other parts of Europe, from theEafternot Gnsck empire, where 
they were firfl invented, and applied to religious devotion in churclies, in finging the praifes 
of Almighty God. 

760 The famous city of Bruges in Flanders, according to Look Guicciat'dini’s Dcfcrlption of 
the Netherlands, fecond edition, in folio, anna 1581, in French, had its foundation firll 
laid in the year 760. It took its name from a bridge called Brugftock neat it, between Ou- 
dembourg and Rodembourg, the laft place is now named Ardembourg^ whitth Were two ma- 

* 

^ This rnrimis h < ; been conf^ilercd in a very full, nn<l able tnanner, by the learned and ejtctllent Abbe IVTnnu. 

iin Kn^pifh Clergyman, <>( tJic Roman Catholic Church, lehdent at BruReU. Mr. Mann’s Ticatifc is to befounU hi the Memoirs ol 
Che Imperial .imJ Royal Acw<.lcn\) of thatC*ty. 
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j itimc town.^s faicl to have been of fomc confiderablc commerce in this country, till ruined by 
the Danes or Normans. Out of the ruins of Oudembourg was built the original* town or 
cafllc of Bruges, the remains, or form of which, fays Guicciardini, is ftill to be fecn at tliis, 
clay. It is evident, therefore, though contrary to the opinion of fome, that Flanders was 
early an inhabitable, and even a trading country ; and that our truly judicjjpus Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s account of thofc Low Countries, as they were in old times, is moil: to be re- 
lied on, 

768 The ever famous Charles the Great, called in the Frankifli or French language of that 
time, Charlemagne, pronounced and often written Charlemain, fucceeds his Father, Pepin, 
to the crown of France, 

770 Defjdcrius, the laft king of Lombardy, being at variance with Pope III. Charle- 
magne, an aitful and ambitious Prince, marches into Italy to the Pope’s aid, and takes Pavia, 
the capital of Lombardy, with Dcfidcrius, his Queen, and children, whom he fent into 
France, where they were never more heard of. Thus an end was put to the Lombardic king- 
dom, after it had laded 206 years. 

772 Charlemagne having, two years before, conquered Lombardy, gets himfelf, in this year, 
crowned King of that fine country. 

773 He is entertained at Rome in the mod fplcndid manner, by Pope Adrian 1 . who, for his 
own ends, heaped all podiblc honours and privileges on this afpiring Prince, as King of Loiti« 
hardy. Yet in the very next year, on Charlemagne’s return into France, feveral of the 
Dukes of Lombardy, as thofc of Spolcto, Friuli, Benevento, &c. fliook qff the yoke, and 
declared thcmfelves independent. 

It was about this time that Charlemagne, who had already, by fuccfcffion, a great part of 
Germany, feems to have fcrioufly meditated the conqueft of Saxony, which then, according 
to mod authors, comprehended the greateft part .of old -German y, and extended from the 
Rhine to the Elbe. It had not, indeed, m thofe tinfes, any rich mines, nor any cities or 
walled towns in it, as David Peiferus, in his Orlgines Lipfi^nfes, 8vo. Francofurti, anno 
1700, lib, I. page 3. exprefsiy affirms, from authors who wrote near thofc times, in tlie fol- 
lowing words, viz. ‘‘ Aat^ Garoium magmim, in Germania veteri quam ut fupra demondra- 
tum ed Danubio, Rheno, Occaiio, Viftula, et Carpathiis montibus, conclufain finitamquc 
fuifle, Nullas extitiffe Urbes ; Andreas Altharnems autor eft. Poftea, Oppida fuerurn eru- 
“ clita, quar vallis a%ue portis tantum comraunirentur idque Helmodus Prclbytcr, non ob- 
“ feuVe innuit, “ There were no fortified cities in ancient Germany, the bounds of 

which he hero doferibes to be between the Danube, Rhine, Ocean, Vidula, and the Car- 
pathian mountains, till Charlemagne’s time ; and even afterwards they had only gates, and a 
furrounding wall or ditch, as Hfelmoldus a Pried:, who wrote in the tw'clfth century, plainly 
enough intimates, as well as Andreas AJtharncrus,” This is confirmed by the learned Larn- 
“ bccius, librarian to the Emperor Leopold, and fecrctary of the city of Hamburg, in Ins O- 
rigines fiamburgenfes. (Hamburg 1706, p. 26. in folio.) His words arc, “ Ante Caroluin 
** magnum, nullum Oppidum fuit in Germania.” By which word, Oppidmn, is here meant 
a fortified town or city. For that there were open towns and burglis in Germany prior to tlic 
time of Charlemagne, will not admit of the lead doubt. 

The Royal Author of the Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburg, puldidicd in French, 
and in Englifh in 1751, makes the city of Brandenburg to have been built in tlie year of the 
world 3588, or four hundred and fixtecn years before the Incarnation of our Saviour, by Bren- 

mis, 
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nils, who fackcd Rome ; and that from him it took its name ; for which he quotes the An- 
n;Js of Brandenburg, printed in 1595. But he does not clearly tell us how the Brandenbur- 
ghers came to know their own great antiquity without the ulb of letters, which it docs not ap- 
pear they had, till taught by Charlemagne, who fiift cauied feme of their old poems or bal- 
lads, ^which they then only fung by heart, containing their ancient exploits, to be com- 
mitted to wn‘iting, \\\ order the better to allure them to learn letters, Tliougli it is probal)Ie 
the Franks, who lived nearer to the Roman cmpiic, might have had the ufo of letters from 
thence, even before the final overthrow of thzit empire, h'or their old runic letters me men- 
tioned by Venantius in the fixth centmy, as being partly Roman and partly Greek, thoiigti 
rude chara^Ws ; but not of fo great antiquity as Ibmc ( rcrman writers would reprefenr them. 
Yet he that there was not the Icail vcfiigc of Chriilianity 10 Ik* found in Braiulcn- 

burg till Charlemagne’s time, who granted them peace on their confenting to embrace Cln if- 
liairtv, and to be baptized in his camp near Magdeburg. 'Fhough as fooii as Im fomndaldc 
army removed from them, they all returned again to their old idolatry.” “In ancient times,’* 
iays Di. Strauchius in his Breviarlum* Chronologicum, “ Germany, like moll other couyt- 
“ tries of Europe, was a compofition of fcvcral independent democracies, till Charlemagne 
*“ reduced the whole under his jurifdiflion.” 

moil potent of all Saxon princes at this time v/as Witikind, who, however, had no 
better capital for his refidence than the village of Ereibourg, wliich wms neiilier walled nor 
oihcTwife fortified. In this place wa® tlic principal Pagan Temple of the Saxons, which 
Churlcmjgne deftroyed. It is faid, that the prefent cathedral church of Minden was Witi- 
kind’s palace. 

The Saxons frequently revolted when Charlemagne was abfent ; fo that it eofl him, near 
thirty years, with various expeditions, and much trouble and bloodfiicd, before he entirely 
reduced tiiofe people ; and, lail of all, the fierce nations on the north fide of the Elbe ; who, 
according to the Danifh hlftoriam, were fuccoured by a Danifli land army. The Danes alfo 
feat out a fleet of 300 fhips againft Charlemagne’s dominions. This Lift article ferves part- 
ly to account for the ravages of the Danes or Normans, as they arc promifcuoully called in 
thofe times, on the coafts of the Netherlands and of France about this period, under a pre- 
tence, probably, of being allies of the Saxops, which might ferve as an excule for their terri- 
ble (Icvaftations So ftoutly did the SaXotrs maintain their independence, that Witikind’s hill 
battle w ith Charlemagne, in the year 784,. lafted three days. But wefhall enlarge more on tlie 
conqueft of Saxony, and of its great confcqucncc, in our account of the next dcntury. 

782 Some authors fay, that by an infeription found on a ftone table in China, in 1625, dated in 
the year of our Lord 78a, in both the Chinefc and the Syriac languages, there is not only a 
furnmary of the Chriftian religion, but an account of its progrefs in China; whereby it ap- 
peared, “ That Chi iftiiinity was firft preached in that country in the year of our Lord 636,” 
/ if Monsieur Renaudot’s ancient Accounts of India and China by two Malrometans who travelled 
thither ill the Ninth Century, is to be credited ; “ and that, in a great revolution which hap- 
“ pened in China in 877, vaft numbers of Chriftians, as well, as of J^ws^ Mahometans, and 
“ l^criians, were pul to the fw’ord, wdien the city of Canfu was facked. Yet it is alfo faid, 
“ that Chriftian MifTionarics continued to be feat over land from Syria into China, till to- 
“ wards the clofe of tlic tenth ccntuiy ; after which wx hear nothing further of them : — and 
“ when, in the year 1517, the Portuguefe arrived fiift in China, they found not the Icall vel- 
“ tige of Cluiftianity there. Yet they afterwards difeovered the infeription already mentioned, 

11 2 ayd 
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and alfo fevcral crofTcs dug out of the earth/’ The author of the above quoted book even 
doubts, with our Sir John Cliardiji, whether the Chincfc themfolvcs knew the ;narincr's 
compafs before it came to their knowledge from the Arabians, who had it from the Eii- 
* “ ropcjjins, and who communicated it to India and China long before the Portnguclc tailed 
thither. For, w'hatever ill informed authors may allcdgc, there is not an original word, 
either in Arabic, Turkith, or Pcrfiaii, which can properly fignify citlicv the Ailroiabc or 
‘‘ the Compafs. They commoidy call the Compafs^ BoJJola^ which is the Italian name for 
It. Tills Ihcws that the thing hgnilied, is foreign to them as well as the word. — The Ara- 
bians,” continues our author, undoubtedly traded to India and China by the Red 
as well as by RalTbra in the Perfian Gulph, many ages ago. But it is p^ii they only knew 
the maritime coafts of China, otherwife we Ihould have heard of tlie wall of Ciiina, 

“ long before the accounts we have of it from the eaftern geographers, the oldcif of whom 
‘‘ lived but at the diftance of between three and four hundred years from the prefent time.’' — 
He alfo ohferves, “ That between the two empires of India and China, there has been a com- 
mercial intcrcoutfe by fca, as well as over land,^ by the way of Cabul, 

We in uft here remark, that although Sir John Chardin doubts of the Chinefe being the 
original inventors of the mariner’s compafs, yet he allows them the knowledge of printing, 
and of fire-artillery before we knew of either. , » 

It may here alfo be obferved, what hiftorians tell us concerning the Poles, who, indeed, came 
generally very late into modern improvements, viz. that, till about the latter part of this cen- 
tury, they had not the knowledge of ihocing their horfes, until they were taught by Lef- 
cus. 

J84 It was in the year 784, according to fome of the Scothlx writers, that Salvathius, king of 
Scotland, entered into the firft league with France. Yet, according to others, it was their King 
Achaius who, 111788, or 789, or 792, made the firft league with France i Achaius having, 
it feems, affifted Charlemagne in Spain againft the Saracens, and in Germany againll the 
Saxons.. This league, which was fo often renewed, and fo long continued between thofc two 
nations, was much more to the advtotage of France than of Scotland. Achaius alfo, accord- 
ing to the Scotilh writers, feiit to Charlemagne, Claudius Clement, and John dc Mailros, 
and not Alcuin, as fome crroneoufly have faid, two learned men for that age, who laid the 
foundation of the Univetfity of Paris. But the Sa*xon writers make Offa, king of Mercia, to 
fend Alcuhi. It is, indeed, more probable that Off’a, king of Mercia, fliould fend Aicuin, 
who wa^ an Anglo-Saxon, to Charlemagne, than that Achaius did it. Yet it may be* true that 
the Scotiili King fcht other learned men th idler, and furnifhed Charlemagne witii Scot^.h 
troops, commanded by hia brother, to allift him in his wars in Saxony and f.onibarJw .iiul 
againft the Moors of Spain, and that he might fend to him alfo certain religious p.iibns, 
who were inftrumental in propagating Chriflianity in fome parts not as yet convc rtcu tf) ihut 
religion. But the probable account of this Aicuin is, that Charlemagne hearing of lii:; rc}»ii- 
tation, be being the greateft man of this obfeure age, obtained pcrmilfion of Ofla th.ir lie 
ihould be fent to Him J with whom he remained the reft of his days. He wrote of dlvjijity, 
hiftory, and the liberal arts, and proved the means of Charlemagne’s founding the Utiiver liiles 
of Paris, Tours, Touloufe, &c. His works were printed in folio at Paris in tlu. y^ar 1017 - 
and his charaftcr was much to the credit of our Saxon anceftors, being a divine, hiilcrian, 
orator, philofopher, poet, and mathematician. Charlemagne having entirely reduced \V iti- 
kind, and his territories to obedience, carried Jiim to France, and after he was baptized, be- 
llowed 
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flowed on him tlic country of Angria in Weftphalia, witiz the title of a dtikedoin . from \vlii( h 
prince Witikind, Hugh Capet, who was crowned king of France in the year 987, was 
defeended. 

In the fame year, 785, though others make in in 794, Charlemagne traniplantcd ten thou- 
fand of the principal families of Saxony into Brabant and Flarulcrs, and others of them into 
Switzerland. 

789 It was about this time that the Iiithcrto barbarous and pagan Danes, hril invaded and even 
ravaged F.nglsand : and they continued tl\eir invafions, more or lets, from tlic beginning </f 
the reign of Egbert, king of Weffex, until the Norman conqiicft ; in which long Ij.jacc ol 
time, they feldom left us any conhderahlc refpitc from invafions and depredations. They 
were not properly Danes alone, but a mixture of various northern people, joined at lirll to- 
gether merely for the fake of plunder : but v/hen thofe nations were converted to Chriftianity, 
towards the beginning of the eleventh century, they adopted a Icfs barbarous way of making 
war, and by degrees became more civilized. 

790 it was in lliis year, according to Hclvicus, that CliarJcmagne gave the r.aincs, they now 

have, all' over Chrifteadom, to the twelve months of the year, and alfo to the winds , 7 , r. only 
to the four cardinal points and to the four next important ones, viz. North EaF, North W c H, 
South South Weft. But the invention of the other twenty-four points of tlie wind y 

now called the compafs, arc of a much later date ; being faid to have been invented by thofe of 
Bruges in Flanders, wdzo in the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, were 
great maritime traders ; it being obfervable, that all Chriftendom has adopted the lame 
method of ftilc with regard to the names of the thirty-two points, ns in the Dutch diale<!:t , 
whence it is not improbable they were firft invented and named l>y Dutch people. 

According to Dr, Howxirs Hiftory of the World, Vol. II. p. 3. Cliap. i. Charlemagne, for 
the promotion of canmiercc in bis widely extended dominions, is faid to have formed a projefl 
of uniting the two great rivers of the Rhine falling into the German ocean, and tlie Dniuihc 
falling into the Euxine or Black Sea, and confequently forming a comniiinication between tlu; 
Cierman and Black Seas, without failing up the, Mediterranean. For which erul, lie cauled a 
trench to be dug, of the breadth of three hundred feet, fo as to receive large velfels ; and it 
was already two miles in length : but the ground being fenny and loofc by tlic great rains of 
the autumn Icafon, the part which had been dug by day was filled up in the niglzt. 

Our Off a, king of Mercia, having complained to Charlemagne, that Engliffnnen travelling 
to Rome, were much moiefted not only by tlie Saracens, then poifeffing the Styclghts of the 
Alps, but alfo by Charlemagne’s fubjeds, both in France and Italy; CharJcniague thereupon 
grants leave to I’uch Engliffi as went in pilgrimage to Rome, to pafs freely and peaceably. 
But if any Ihould be found amongft them who go thither noton a religious account, but 
“ merely for gain, he tells Offa, that they ihould pay the cuftomary tolls : promifing, hov\ - 
ever, that his merchants Ihould have legal patronage and redrefs of grievances upon appli- 
cation to him.” This was in a letter from Charlemagne to Offa, wherein he tells him, 
“ that he had fent gifts to the churches in his dominions, and to himfelf one belt, a Hunnilh 
fword, and two fdken veils.” — Howell, 

It feems there had been fo great a variance between thofe two princes, that commerce was 
foi bidden on both fidcs; and that OfFaTmt frequent embaffics to Charlemagne before he could 
make him his friend. Hereby alfo we may f:c the great value put in tliofe days on Idkcn 

garnicius. 
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y.;arnicnts, as w^Il as the antiquity oftolls laid on merchandize palTing by laud or fca tlirongli 
the territories of other princes, . , 

7\hour this t'nnc alfo the Chrifliaii princes of Navarre began to gain ground on tlic Moors oi , 
• Spain, ])y taking many forts from them, both in Navarre and Arragom 

791 Chariemagne invades Hungary, takes Buda, and, after eight years war, impofes a tribute 
on the Hungarians, leaving a governor over them, and a number of clergy to convert them to 
chrihianiiY ; thougli, for feme time, •with little cffc£f. 

793 Cliarjcmagate creates Lidcrick de Hariebeck, then great foreilcr of I 'landcng the. iirh count 
or call of that noble province , from whence dtfeended many fuccceding earls ol Flanders. 

795 According to Sir James Ware’s Antiquities and Hiftory of Ireland, it was in ihv year 79^, 
that the Danes and Normans, or Eaflcrlings, as he terms them, liift irdVllc u the Iridmind 
Scotilh coafls ; and that in 798 they infcfled the province of UJlkr, and a)io ine Hebrides 01 
vvcllcrn ifles of Scotland. 

ATany authors arc of opinion, that all the Netherlands, as far Rail as fonie leagues be vond 
where Aix-!a“CJ.iapelIc now {lands, w'as foreft, and iriucli nfed by Cbarlernagne toi himrmg. 

A nd old records attribute the difeovery, or at leail tltc retrieval, of tbe liot baths oi Aix-la- 
Chapcllc, which they think had been known in the time of rltcweib. rn ernjVnr, to that ptinee's 
iiunting horfc poaching one of his legs into fome hollow groun d wlri Igm: de*u a\ lor rhe 
fmoaking water to break out, and proved the occafiom al'oiu tliis linn-, of the F.mpei'or’s 
building that city ; — It afterwards became his ufual rcficleiice, and ilie place vvh re many iae- 
cceding emperors were crowned. 

800 Cltarlcmagne having, about the clofe of the eighth century, complcated his conqueft of all 
Saxony, it becomes ns to give fome account of the great tiiinrs h bd in that country during 
this CLMitury, before we proceed to that which fuccceds it. 

Idle Sclioliaft on Helifioldus, Dib, i* .Cap. 4. gives us the dates of ten Bifhoprlcks founded 
by him, \iz. 


OSNABURG. 

77 ?, 

Halberst A»Ti(orrOsTERWlCK.) (^) 

77 ^* 

Bremen. 

770 

Minden. 

780 

Paperborn (or Hers-tell.) (^) 

784 

MAOPESu^to (or SejdernO (^) 

7 8+ 

'Mun«ter. 

784 

Verdj&n (or Bardewick.) (^) 

■:'<h 



Hamborctm. 

- '/■' 


(* ) 'Tlie four places to which other names arc fuperndded, \vcr< not il.cnbullr , but the 
bihiopricks crefted at that time were afterwards removeti ro them. Rlin.s, for inli.inc c,Mr)i: - 
deburg was *iOt reign of Otho the Great, who, in the year 967, nuide it iIk’ 

metrupoUs of the Sclavi, and an archbilhoprick. Helmoldus, Lib. i. Cap. 6. And Eaide- 
wick, being dcflroyed by Henry the Lion, In the twelfth century, that bifliopriek was removed 
to Verdea ; and, in like manner, of the other two. "J'hc dates of thtfc crekf ions will ibew the 
progtefs of Chrillianity in the more northern pdrts of Gernaany, where all was Ragan bcfoie. 
kYct the Sclavi, who inhabited a part of that country, were not fubdued nor reduced to 
till the twelfth centvny, by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria. But 
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800 at this time, and long after, the Nortalbingi, as the writers of the middle ages often call tlicin, 
oifc Sclavi, viz. all the people nortli of the Aibis or Elbe, from the Viflnla cadwaid, to tlic 
German ocean wcflward, remain Pagans ; as Htlmoldus and Adamus Bretnenhs affurc us, 
v;hich the htuatioii ot the above bifliopricks, the only ones erected by Charlemagne lo far 
Nor|h, does, in feme tneafure, confirm. Neither were the countries of Pomerania and 
Mccklenbc rg, nor tlic iflcs of Rugen, Ufedom, &c. at the mouth of the river Oder, fo foon 
converted to Chiilliauity, as will appear, by at leaft two hundred years. Yet Lewis the 
Cj(ully, Ibn nn.l fucceilbr to CharlcmagtiCy^ beftovved vaft poffcHioiis on the bilhops and other 
clergy, as did alio moft of his facccflbrs, who ufed various means, fomc of which were far 
from being juhiriablc, for the advancement of Chrillianity in the countries of the Schvi, dee. 
in tliofe noithtrn paits of Germany, 

Favinc, in \i\: T heatre of Honour, p, 71. relates, that Charlemagne hlmfelf inftituted a 
‘‘ cruel inquihijun againll the Pagans in Germany, which proved a model for that m Spain; 
fo that pci Tons of the greatcfl note, taken in idolatry, to whicli the Wcftpliallans were 
zcaloufly inehned, were hanged up dircdlly. This inftitution, in fhort, fpared neither 
rich nro' poord’ 

It was Lewis tlie Ctodly who erefted Hamburg into an archbifhoprick, from whence mif- 
fionarics lent out, not only amongft the Sclavi and the Danes of Jutland, but even into 
Sweden, fl*ough wnth little fuccefs as yet, in the laft named country ; the Swedes remaining 
obAinate m Jbagnnifm for fcveral fucceeding centuries. The German writers fay, that the 
foundatj^n of the city of Hanover was coeval with that of Hamburg, As the plantiiig 
and propagating oi Clnihianity, and particularly of tlie new bifl^ops fees in Germany, intro- 
duced % nev/ fel pc Ic, cuftoms, and ufages there ; fo it contiderably incrcafed tlie cities 
wlierc fuch catuecnai ciicrches, and the houfes of bilhops and clergy, dee, were created. It 
alio produced a much more intimate and regular correfpondcncc between tlietn and the elder 
cliMhianized countries of Italy, France, Spain, and Britain; fo that their fupcrfluiiics aiul 
profiuce were mutually communicated to each other, wliilc Germany received, hy degrees, 
Fu. A iglur, i!oprovciiicnts, and iiiftruftions from thofc countries in relation to agnculturc, 
mifrij.; vii c-i.: .efru>g, miinu failure, and the other arts more immediately neccfftiy to the 
< oid:- ^ f d' bb; the propagation of , Chrillianity iu that country, ]>rovcd greatly con • 

du. b ' . b ; meut of commerce, both in itfeif and the other countries with whicli it 

: -.c 'iC . ^ ;on. And although it can by no means be juAified, to take fucli mra-- 

be j ; ^Faion of the mild religion of the Gofpcl as were adopted by thole (iailic 

p{F;ri , i' by Charlemagne himfclf; yet nnicli good was, in many refpeds^ 
pi'oduccd bv K 1 'lolcnce of their zeal, under the over-ruling providence of God. 

I’be b:: f a;- Icbb ..ad afterward;; the Lombards, having deftroyed the city of Genoa., 

C barlcmngac dcier.tragthc former, and diiving the latter out of Italy, caufed Genoa, about 
this rirge, to be rebuilt and rellored to its priftine luftre ; and alfo the hvmous city of Florence, 
which feems to have lain two hundred and fifteen years in ruins, according to Maebinvers 
LAory oi it, Lib, ii. T hus this great prince may, with great truth* be faid to have laid the 
foundations of the revival and increafe of commerce in both the north and fouth parts of 
Europe. By his conopTcA of Italy, and by his rebuilding and rcAoring of many decayed cities 
in that country, he hiA infplrcd thole cities with that fpirit of commerce, manufadiire, and 
navig;ni(ui, for wliich they were in after times fo juAly famous. Here, therefore, we may fix 
on the fii A beginnings ol wluit may be properly called the revival of commerce in Europe, after 

t]io 
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Sco the coiiquefts of the Barbarians of the North and North Eaft had parcelled out the weftem 
cmpiic amongft thcmfcJvcs. Yet, fu-bfequent to this remarkable period, the Normans and 
Moots, or Saracens, by tlieir ravages and conquefts in various parts, greatly obllruflcd 
* and rct;>rdcd tlie progrefs of the returning dawn of commerce at this time : although, in Ipirc 
of alJ oppofition, the free cities in both the extreme parts of Europe, at length forced their 
Avny into traffic, as will be gradually illuftrated hercafter- 

At this time alfo, Charlemagne having overturned the Lombardic kingdom, and played his 
game fucccfsfully with the See of Rome, already become too powerful to be difobiigeJ, his 
tlominions w^crc encrcafcd to an immenfe extent- He w^as become mailer of all the north call 
end of Italy, from Rome to the Alps. What w^as fouth of Rome ftill remained to ilic Gt eck 
empire, excepting what the popes had gained in fovcrcignty, by the Circck enipcrorbs fuplnc- 
nefs, ill the ncighbouihood of Rome ; which papal fovcrcignty w^as now confiderabiy enlarged 
by Charlemagne’s Iiounty ; the fpiritual and temporal powers playing into each other’s hands ' 
for as Charlemagne enlarged the fovcx‘cign territory of the Pope in Italy, Jiis Holinefs, in 
return, gave him the new and fplendid title of Emperor of the Weft ; which title has been 
continued down to the prefent time, though it w^as fooii transferred from I'raiicc to 
Germany. 

To fay the truth, his dominions Teemed to merit fuch a title. For, as Slctdan, Vertot, and 
many others remark, he was the iirft: monarch whofe fovcrcignty extended over the whole of 
ancient Gaul. All the kings of France before him were mailers of only that part of Cformany 
lying between ancient Saxony and the Rhine, together with the Low Countria", and between 
the Rhine and the Sala, together with Franconia, Swevia, or Swabia, and Bavaria; but to 
thefe Charlemagne added all Saxony, together wdlh Pannonia, Dacia, Iflria, and part ol 
Dalmatia, /. r. Auftria, Hungary, Croatia, Stiria, Carinthia, Friuli, iVc, His prcdtx'cilbrs 
poftclfcd only that part of France betwixt the Rhine and the Loire, the German ocean and tlic 
Balearic fca ; whereas he added all Aquitaine and Languedoc, and as far as the Ebro in modern 
Catalonia^, and all the north part of Italy. So that from the German ocean and the Ebro in 
Spain, in the weft, to the Tiber in Italy, fouth; and to the Baltic fea to the north, and to 
the Viftula, and even to the confined of Bulgaria and Thracr, caftward, according to feme 
writers, his fupremc dominion was acknowledged. 

The Vift Goths, who fettled in tlie fouth of France, gave to modern Languedoc tlic name 
of Gotliia, and it had likewife that of Septimania ; for which latter name Dr. Mafeou’s hiftory 
of the aiicient Germans quotes this new Emperor’s tcftanicnt, that name being derived from 
the following feven cities, viz. Bourdeaux, Agen, Perigueux, Angoulefmc, Saintes, Poi6ticrs, 
and Touloufc ; which feVen cities with their diftrids, were firft named Septimania by Sidonius 
Apolliaaris, but this title was afterwards given to that whole country, while it remained in 
the hands of the Goths. 

In this laft: year of the eighth century, according to Mezerai, the Danes, or Normans, and 
Saracens, commenced their piracies on the coafts of France , thefe in the Mediterranean, the 
others in the ocean. Charlemagne attended to tliem both witli his ufual vigilance, and 
dircded veftels to be built and forts to be ere£tcd in fevcral places. The piracy of lliofe 
“ infidels,” fays he, “ was as well an effed of tlxeir zeal againft Chrlfliaiiity, as of their thiiit 
for wealth and plunder. For Charlemagne’s coaquefts having driven idolatry, firft, bevond 
** the Rhine, and, at laft, beyond the Elbe, into Denmark, many of the German Pagans 
with their priefts, who had retired thither burning with an ardent ddirc of avenging their 

“ Gods 
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Gods as well as the lofs of their liberty, made perpetual excurfioris, and principally exerted 

tlicir bloody malice, on the priefts and monks, as the dellroycrs of their fupcrftitious temples 
‘‘ and falfe Gods.” 

Thus we have exhibited a general view of the ftatc of the wcflcrn world as it flood at the 
end of the eighth century. 

NINTH CENTURY. Its CHARACTER. 

801 The nintli century may in general befaid to have been full of darknefs, diforders, and vicil- 
fitndes ; the llrongcft, as Voltaire exprefles it, rifing upon the ruins of the weakeft, in order 
to be at length thrown down by others. 

The principal Iccular charafterillic of this century was the introduflion or rather 
ment of the feudal law in France and Germany; from whence it came into England, at or 
about the time of tlic Norman conqueft, though feme think long before that period. A con- 
hitution wherein the landed men were dillinguilhcd by the appellation either of fuperior lords 
or dependent vaflals. The cities or towns of thefc three countries were then very inconridci- 
ablc, jpeing, in general, no better than our greater villages and open burglis of modern times, 
while their inhabitants were at beft but in a ftate of flavery. Such cities as had been coniidcr- 
able in the times of the Romans, being now, through the barbarity and confuhon of the lad 
three centuries, very much decayed, and no new one of any confcqucncc having as yet fprung 
up. For all the important comntercc and fine manufafturcs of Europe, were as yet cntiicly 
confined to the Italian cities, and the Greek empire. However, Flanders and Brabant began 
at this time to manifeft a ftatc of improvement. 

From the very beginning of this century, even whilft Charlemagne lived, and vvhicli he 
fadly lamented towards his latter days, the Danes or Normans committed nioft cruel r.ivages 
on the coafts of Germany, the ISJetherlands, France, and England; keeping the coafts of 
thofc nations in perpetual alarm, whilft tlic Saracens with equal fury ravaged the ftiores of 
the Mediterranean fea. This was enough to obftruft all maritime commerce, as indeed it 
cfFcflually did. Iti England, Egbert had almoft entirely reduced the feven Saxon monarchies 
under his fubjeftion : yet the attacks of thefc piratical invaders kept the Engliih in conftant 
fear throughout this century. t 

Some woollen and iron manufafturcs cxifted in the South of France, as w^ell as in Italy, in 
this century ; and there was fome trade from Marfcilles, as well as from Tulcany, to Akx-^ 
andiia and other Levantiitt ports. 

The incomparable King Alfred of England, makes moft excellent regulations in liis Luig 
dom, and promotes learning and commerce, as well as difcoverics of diftant countries. Vet 
Ignorance and its concomitant Bigotry were in their very zenith. Even Cardinal Bellnrnniu 
admits, tJiat there never was an age more illiterate than this, in which a fttldenl of Mathematics 
or Philofopliy was deemed a Magiciafe. Yet we are obliged to the Arabian Moors foi the 
cxct llein invention of the ten aritlimetical figures we now ufe, being invented by them in tins 
cc4itijry ; an invention fo much more ready and ulcful in all commercial aflairs than either the 
I* I Roman# 
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Roman or Greek manner of niuncration, that it well merits the highe/l praife. The Church, 
by which was tlien always to be nnderftood the Clergy, daily increafed in power an<j wealth, ^ 
at the expence not only of the Emperors, but of all other Chrlftian princes ; upon whom iVjc 
P opes, the Pifliops, tlie Abbots, and other clergy, were continually gaining ground. The 
newly (fflahlifhcd weftern Emperors, who ftilcd themfelvcs Roman Emperors, contributed not 
a little to the aggrandizing of the Popes, and to the weakening of their authority, by fixing 
their rcfidciice in Germany inftead of Rome; thereby leaving Italy to the intrigues of Papal 
power : from the fame caufc allb, as will be fecn hereafter, fcveral cities began to render them- 
fclves independent, and, by degrees, acquired confiderable territories; as Florence, Pifa, f jenoa, 
Venice, &c. Commerce, however, revived fooncr in thofc cities in confequence of their 
independence, than in any other part of Europe ; and, for the fame reafon, in fuccccding 
times, it was the fooncr propagated by them, even to the remotelf parts of it. 

Several Italian lords alfo, of great wealth and power, had, notwithflanding the overthrow 
of the Lombard monarchy, obtained a fort of defpotic dominion over certain fortreffes, and 
even provinces of Italy, under colour of homages cither to the Greeks, or to the new wcflcrn 
empire : thefc lords had frequent artd violent contentions amongft themfelves, as well as with 
the papal fee, and made many encroachments on each other, and on the I^npcriaJi rights, lb 
that the emperors themfelves were frequently called into Italy, though they more frequently 
interpofed by their fubftitutes. Yet the declining Greek empire held a confiderabic part 
of Italy, confirmed by Charlemagne himfclf, by a treaty in the year 802, until the eleventh 
century, when the Normans got poffeffioii of all that remained to that empire, both in Italy 
and Sicily. 

501 Mezerai obferves, that all the princes of the earth either loyed or feared Charlemagne tlic 

new weftern emperor ; and that in 801, Aaron the hapghty Jkin^ of Perfia fent him jewels, 
filks, fpiccs, and a large elephant, See, / i 

IV] oft chronologcrs begin, about this time, to give a ^iftin£lt feries of the kings of Denmark, 
beginning vdth Gccricus. Their own hiftorians, however, give us accounis oftlieir kings 
and of their atchievements much further back, thotigh very little to be relied on, any more 
than fimilar accounts of fcveral other kingdoms of Europe. 

502 Charlemagne repaired the famous city of Eldrcncc, which had been fadly defaced by the 
bavbariaiis. 

Ill the fame year Engclram, earl of Flanders, laid a foundation in that country of its Uk:- 
cceding wealth apd commerce, by having cleared it of thieves, and fetting his people to cul- 
tivate their lands. This prince alfo built or repaired many forts and churches. 

About this time Charlemagne tranfported ten thoufand Saxons, from beyond the river Elbe 
ill Holftcin, into Flanders and Brabant, at that time, in a great degree, confifting of uucul ^ 
tjvatcd forefts^ This tranfplantation of Germans thither has fo fixed that language in thofc 
provinces, as to remain to this day, though much mixed with French in the foutli parts, and 
with Low Dutch in thofc adjoining to Holland. 

It is here proper to remark, that in Charlemagne’s time, as there were real coins of gold 
audfilver, fay'^ Mr. Voltaire in liis General Hiftory of Europe, fo there were iikewile certain 
denominations or ideal monies, which never cxifted as real coins. A livrc of France actually 

weighed 
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8o:j weighed or confiflcd of a pound weight of filver of twelve ounces, as the very name denotes ; 
though at tills day funk fomewhat below one fixtictli part of it. 

f'or this likewife Ruddiman, in the notes to his preface to AndeiTon’s Tlicfaurus Diplo- 
matum et Numifmatum Scotire, Fol. 59, quotes Francifeus Piaucius’s liiilorical commentary 
on French money as his authority. Wliich is likewife farther confirmed by Moiiiieur Vol- 
taire, who fays the livre remained on that footing for two centuries after ; but he thinks that, 
as there were many denominations in Afia, Circccc, and Rome, which were merely ideal 
money, fucli as the greater feftcrce, the talent, Ac. fo the livre in Charlemagne’s time, like 
the pound flerling and mark, was of this kind, but was divided into twenty real coins and 
parts called fols, and each fol into twelve deniers. “ Yet, by little and little,” fays Voltaire, 
the kings, in their ncccffity, to the difgracc of almoft all the governments of Europe, fomc- 
times mixed it with allay, and fometimes Icllcncd its weight ; io that the fol, which was 
“ originally equal to a modern crovvn-piecc of three livres, is now no other than a liglit piece 
of hi afs with about an eleventh part in fllyer. The Dutch,” continues he, ‘‘ have deviated 
“ leE in their liyie, or pound Flemifh, than the French ; and the Phiglilh, in llieir pound 
“ iUrling, Icfs than the Dutch i a E>utch or Flemiih pound being now worth about twelve 
“ French livres, and an Englilh pound ftcrling worth about twenty-two livres.” Voltaire 
tliink^', liow truly, is hard even to guefs, “ that there was then nearly as much money in 
France and Italy, and towards tlie Rhine, as at pic fen t ; if,” fays he, “ a judgment may be 
“ juhly made from tlic prices ofprovifions then and now, which arc nearly the lame ; but that 
in tiie northern countries, money was much more fcarce.” Merc we cannot help thinking 
him muclT miflakcn. For it was the filvcr mines found in Germany and other parts 
Finropc, in the tenth and following centuries, which gradually increafed the quantity of money 
and the price of necelTaries, even prior to the difeovery of the treafurcs of SpanilJi America. 

Ciironologcrs generally begin to count the princes of Poland about this time, commencing 
with Duke Popiel, who died about the year 823, To fay the truth, there can he very little 
dependence on the chronology of a great part of Europe before this time, eCpccially of the 
more northern parts of it; there being then very few people in thole counties who could 
write, and much fewer who took any pains to record public traniaftions ; the remembrance of 
the mofl eminent of which, in tliofc dark times, was merely preferved by fongs, Jianded down 
from father to fon, and by other legendary ftorics which were preferved by perfons of very 
tenac ious memories ; in who fc power, therefore, it was to add, to Icflen, or otherwife alter 
fucli memoirs at their pleafure, as caprice^ a romaneje turn of mind, or other inducement 
might influence them. 

The Danes and Normans, in the beginning of this century, commenced their cruel ravages 
oF Saxony, Friclland, and tJic Nctheiiands, and Charlemagne’s jull refentment thereof is 
laid to have full iufligated Gctricus, king of Denmark, to fortify the frontiers of his country 
adjoining to Ciermany. 

With iefpcft to the hiftory and chronology of Norway, or the Normans, there feems, ac- 
cording to Werdenhagen’s Traftatus dc rcbus-puhUcis Haufcaticis, in folio, Francofiirti 1641, 
part 111 . Vol. i. Cap. 24- to be a chafni of fix hundred years, viz, between the year two 
hundred and eight hundred, for want of hiflorians. And that nothing can be depended upon 
. before the year of our I.ord 800. » 

Py this time the V cnctians had gained, by degrees, a very beneficial commerce witii tJie 
jvovts of the Levant belonging to the Greek empire, from whence they began to bring the fjpiccs, 

I 2 {ilk, 
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lilk, drugs, and fruits of the Eaft, in great abundance ; and by means of their fhipping, now 
grown numerous, as well as by land carriage, they fupplied the reft of Europe with thofc 
deftrabJe commodities. This commerce was even then judged to be of fo much importance 
to Venice, that when the new Emperor Gharlemagne was about to declam war againft the 
Greck^emperor Nicephorus, the Republic of Venice chofc to make a fccret alliance with liim, 
notwithftaiiding Charlemagne’s great power, rather than riik die lofs of that** commerce. 
Which alliance, however, afterwards drew upon Venice the high refentment of Pepin king 
of Italy, Charlemagne’s Ton, who attacked that Republic, and almoft deftroyed it on this very 
account. For having, in 808, vanquilhed die fleet of Nicephorus, he, in 810, attacked and 
defeated that of Venice, and did other mifehief to that Republic, ^c. See Eflai dc THiftoire 
du Commerce de Venife, in lamo. Paris 1729, p. 54. and Morifoti Orbis Maritimus. 

804 It was not till the year 804, that Charlemagne, after various fuccefs and terrible confli£ts, 
coinpleatcd the conqueft of Old Saxony, which was at the time larger than both the modem 
Saxonies, as it comprehended almoft ail Germany between the Rhine and the Elbe. 1 ‘lic 
people in the country had lived happily, without any accumulated riches, fupporting them - 
fclvcs by tillage and pafturage. The many excellent mines flnee found in their country, were 
utterly unknown to them. They had good maritime ports and rivers, without any Ihipping 
or navigation, any further than perhaps a few boats for crofting over the latter. C^iarlcinagne 
obliged thofc people,' who were very zealous Pagans, to embrace Chriftianity, very mucli 
againft their inclinations ; having at the clofe of the laft century cre£led a bilhop’s fee at a 
place, then, as well as now, named Hamburg, on the north fhore of the Elbe, containing till 
then only a few huts, but finely fituated in point of navigation on fo noble a riVer. Here, for 
the greater fecurity of his newly conquered dominions, he built a caftle, as he had before 
crcifted a Chriftian church ,* from whence, even before his death, Chriftian miflionaries were 
fent into the neighbouring country of Denmark. He alfo deftroyed the idol worfhipped here, 
after being in perfon obliged to rccrofs the Elbe, in Order to reduce the revolted Nortal- 
bingians, L e» the country fo named, by the Latin writers of thofe times, as lying north of 
that river': Yet thofe northern people in Nortalbmgia, frequently returned to their an- 
cient Paganifm, not only in the life-time of this Emperor^ but in the reigns of fuccccding 
Emperors, as will hereafter be related. 

805 According to Archbilhop Ufher, Tpyrrcl, and oilier hiftorians, the countries of Galloway 
and Lothian, the city, or rather caftle, of Editiburgh, together with all that part of the Low- 
lands of Scotland, almoft as far as the Anglo Saxon tongue was then fpoke, r. to tlic two 
Frith > of the rivers Forth and Clyde, were anciently, and particularly at this time, a very 
confiderable part of the Northumbrian kingdom of Bcrnicia \ as the names of places within 

that circuit, fays Tynrel iil his General Hiftory of England, ** do fuihcieatly make out ; 

‘‘ being all Anglo Saxon ones* and neither Scotifti nor Irifh." That great Prelate alfo fup- 
pofes, not without much probability, that, during the confulions in the Northumbrian king- 
dom, about the year 805, the Pi£t$ and Scots conquered and took pofleflion of thofe coun- 
tries. “ Yet the EngUfti kings,” fays I'yrrcl, ** did long after maintain their claim to 
Lothian, and the city of Edinburgh was actually in the poflcftTion of the Englifh Saxons 
about one hundred years after this time,” 

807 In this year, the Danes and Norwegians landed^in Ireland, and deftroyed Rofeommon, fays 
Sir James Ware in his Irilh Antiquities, Chap. 24. at the fame time they demolilhed the abbey 
of Sti Colutnb, or Icolmkill, one of the weftern iflcs of Scotland. 


808 Charlemagne 
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808 Charlemagne profcciiting his colitjnefts and improvements in Germany, founded the city of 
Dre^fden> on the Elbe in modern Upper Saxony, as a curb to the Bohemian Sclavi ; and like- 
wile Nanmhurg in the fame county, on the Sala, as a bridle to the Vandals. 

It is alfo fiiid tliat Charlemagne cltablifhed Couriers, or Pofts in Germany, France, and I- 
taly, f^r letters and other difpatchcs ; which I prefume were no other than that Emperor’s 
own proper uieffcngcrs, employed in his own affairs, and the fame as were revived by Louis Xlth, 
above fix hundred years after, and not pofts for all private mens affairs, and at ilicir expcncc, 
as in our day ; commerce not being then copfidcrable enough cither to bear or require it. 

According to a treatife in folio by an anonymous author, in the year 1698, intitlcd, The 
Happy Future State of England, p, 38. Parochial tithes were not cftablllhed for the Clergy 

in England till about the end of the eighth or the middle of the ninth century.’’ And his 
reafon for this opinion is, becaiife the divifion of England into parilhes was not made before 
“ the time of Honorius Archbiihop of Canterbury, 636.” Which, if thefc dates be right, is 
no folid reafon. 

Charlemagne, aftifted by twenty Venetian fhips, drives the unfortunate Defiderus, the lafl 
king of the Lombards, out of the Adriatic Sea. And fince this once famed Lombard kingdom 
was now quite overturned, we think it may not be amifs to caution our readers, with refpeft to 
a point we rc^d of in many authors, viz. That the invention of Banks, exchanges of money by 
Bills, and of merchants accounts after the method of double entry, is aferibed to the LoiU'- 
hards. This muft not be underftood of the Lombards before the deftruftion of their monar- 
chy : for thefc points were not known in fuch early times : but it is meant of the free cities 
of that part of Italy ftill called Lombardfi about three or four centuries later than this period: 
They had great dealings in England under our Norman kings, as bankers and ufurers, and 
gave name to a famous ftrect in London, ftill much inhabited by bankers. 

In the mean time^ tbfc Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, had begun to ravage the coafts 
of the Netherlands, and of France, running even up fiiallow rivers, far into the country, with 
their fmatl vcflels, for pillage; agaioft whom, Morifotus, fo often quoted, relates, that Char- 
lemagne’s fca commander, Rutlatld, or Roland, was fent to fight, whth fundry Tquadroiis, at 
the mouths of the Elbe, RhinC Seine, and Loire; where he aifo placed troops, and creded 
w’atch lowers with fires on them in the night-time, and fmoke in the day-time, for alarming 
the countries on the approach of thofe invaders. For although Charlemagne had made great 
land conquefts, he w^as not rii after on thofe fcaS againft fuch fw^arms of thofe veffcls whic h 
roved every where on his e^tenfive coafts. Thcfe ravages obliged the cities on.and near the 
Rhine to enter into a confederacy for their mutual fafety, and the protedion of travellers and 
commerce, long before the famous Hanfeatic confederacy commenced. 

The fame precautions did that wife Emperor take at the mouth of tlie river Rhone, againft 
the fhips of both the Greeks and Saracens in the Mediterranean Seas. And wc find the com- 
manders in chief of thofe guards and fhips arc, in Charlemagnc^s Capitularies, called, Comites 
ad cujlodieudam or am martumam deputati, i, r. Counts appointed for the guard of the maritime 
coafts. Charlemagne’s Admiral had the year before repulfcd the fleet of the Saracens or Moors 
of Barbary, with the lofs of five thoufand of their men, in their >tteitfpt on the iflands of 
Sardinia and Corfica. After which the Saracens invaded the ifle of Crete, belonging to the 
CTrcck empire, where they built the city of Candia, which aftcrW*ards g^vc a new name to 
that once famous ifland. 

Tlic 
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80S The Danes and Norwegians compelled through poverty and tlie barrennefs of their conntrv, 
continued jnorc and more to infeft the Britifli Teas" ; and in this and the foHowinj? centurv 
they proved fo I'ucccfsful, that the trade of fea pinicy began to he efteemed honourahle , lb 
that, according to many authors, the nobility, and even the princes of the crowns of Not- 
way, anuloufly ftrovc to ejicel therein. ‘‘ Their llender veflels,” fays Voltaire, had two 
fails, befides the ufe of their oars. They ufually contained about one hundred men. Their 
provifions were faked fiefh, bifeuit, cheefe, and beer. In the year 845, they had the audaciiy 
to fail up the Seine as far as Paris, which then had only wooden houfes, and the iuliabi-^ 
tants, with their King, Charles the Bald, flying from thence with tlieir befl efleds, tiic 
Normans burnt their city, and were afterwards lhamcfully bought off by that wretched mo- 
iiarch with fourteen thoufand marks of filver, which only emboldened llicm tiie more.'* 
About the year 830, their fleets were commanded by the Ions of Regner, king of Den- 
mark, in ravaging the coafts of France; whilft another fleet of them lays Scotland and Ireland 
under contribution. They failed up the Rhine to Cologne in 839, and burnt that city, with 
Treves and Nirneguen. At Aix-la-Chapelle they turned the imperial palace into a ffa!)lc, 
cleft roying churches, ^c. c^'ery where. From France they land in and ravage Ciallicia; hut 
arc driven from thence by KingRcmir I. with the lofs of feventy of their (hips. They ncKt 
plunder Seville and the adjacent country. Laftly, they fail up the Mediterranean and pillage 
feveral towns in Italy, There is fuch great uncertaiiity and confulion in ilic hiflory of thofe 
times, that the prccife dates of their feveral expeditions in this century cannot he afeertained ; 
we therefore think proper, to throw them into one general mafs of information, without any 
particular date in the margin. Louis Guicciardini, in his Defeription of the Ncthcilands, 
printed in French at Antwerp in the year 1528, fays, tliat thofe northern pirates, in the times 
we arc now writing of, made the Zealand iffamjs on the coafts of that coim.try, and pin tic 
larly Walchereii, their magaii;incs, where they lodged their bopjty. They even ience^I in that 
ifland with dikes, from the fury of the fea, ^uUt hpufes therein, and cultivated the latuJ ; 
and it was from thence that their great leader Rollo fet ikil for his fucccfsful invafiou of, and 
fettlcinciK in France herein after mentioned. They like wife had, in the year 831, facked 
Antwerp and Wickland ; which laft Werdenhageri c^lls an, emporium at the mouth of the 
Meufe. ill tlieir facking of Hamburgh and its churcli, and rare library, &c. 111849, which 
they were foon forced to abandon, th?y employed no fewer than fix hundred ihips, as they 
are then called. In the fame year, as before obferved by Vojtaire, they again failed up the 
beinc, deftroying everything on both fides that river up to Paris, which, however, they wc;c 
not able to take. And when,’^ fays Mezerai, they were pretty well laden with fpoll, 
they were foon tempted' with prefents made them by Charles the Bald, to witiidraw them- 
“ fclves, after ravaging Picardy, Flanders, and Friefland. In 848, they furprize Bourdcaux:, 

*’ and take William Duke of Gafeony prifoaer .^’ — ** 1‘hc French,’’ continues Mezera/, 
were then fo feeble, as to let them make that city their florehoufe and armory for feveral 
years , from whence, in 852, they again failed up tiie Seine, plundering and burning cities, 
‘‘ churclies, an 4 mpnaftcrics. Next year they failed up the Loire, plundered the city of 
“ Tours, and burnt phurtihes, &c. as before. In the year 857, Hading, the Norman, in- 
vaded and ravaged France ; and, from thence, failing into tlic Mediterranean, he invades 
France again on that fide up the river Rhone. • In 862, they harrafs France with two bun- 
dred ftiips up the Seine. In 869, they obliged the French King, Louis 11 . to buy tlicin 
off with a fuai of money. In 876 they make an irruption into Germany. And in 880, 

“ they 
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808 they again invade France. In the year 882, the Fmperor Carolus CralTus having lurround- 
“ them with liis army, tiicy agree to depart; and Godfrey, one of their leaders, cmhrac- 
‘‘ ing the Chriflian religion, that Emperor gave him a Cluiilian princefs, and the Diitcliy of 
Frifia. Ill 889, a party of Normans or Danes being in Champagne, failed down the river 
“ Mi|rne to Paris, where loading their barks upon waggons, they carried them round below 
“ that city, which it is prefumed they dnrft not attack, and launched them again into the 
‘‘ Seine, and fo proceeded to the fea, plundering ail the coafls as they failed along.’' Meze ^ 
rai continues to relate that, In 890, two Norman leaders, having fliipped one hundred 
tiioufand men in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, entered the river Meufe with ninety 
“ thoufand of them, leaving the reft to guard their vcflels ; — but they were in the end defeat- 
“ eel by Arnold king of Germany/' If it Ihoulcl be a matter of wonder,” fays Mezerai, 
** whence there could come fuch vaft numbers of Normans, we muft firft obferve that all 
“ the diftblute and pilfering French, with many of a like defeription belonging to other 
countries, joined them. And, fecoiidly, thofe northern countries w^rc, at that time, ex- 
“ trcmcly populous, and all the Inhabitants, greedy of plunder, lifted and cmbaikcd them- 
“ fclves to go and rob fuch rich and fertile nations. So that, In the end, there were fuclx 
‘‘ numbers of thofe Pagans, who were either deftroyed, or elfe became fettled inhabitants of 
Fnance, tJiat thofe large territories of the North remain unpeopled to this very day. 'fha >/’ 
continues he, ‘‘ in ihefe laft ages, Spain, which once fwarmed with men, is become aimoft 
a defart, through the avaricious difpofition of her fubjefts to tninfport thcml'elves to the 
New World, from an infatiable thirft of pofltffing the mines of gold and filvcr with whuh 
“ it aboimds." 

About the beginning of this century alfo, the enemies of Chriftianity of another fort, viz* 
the Saracens or Moors triumphed as much in the Mediterranean, as the northern Pagans did 
in the more weftern parts. For we have before feen, that the Saracens had, in the year 807 
or 808, maftcred the ifle of Crete ; and although, in 83,7, they met with a great overthrow 
on the coafts of this ifle, by the Oreck Emperor Michaefs Admiral, yet the very next year, 
Ainbuhic, Caliph of Mauritania, as Morifotus ftilcs him, with the afliftance of one Euphe- 
mius, a refugee, conquered Skily^ which .they held near tw'o hundred and thirty years, and 
wafted Calabria and Corfica. But though, in his return to Barbary, laden with fpoils, be 
was vanquifhed at fea by Ei’jmengarihs, Bernard king of Italy's governor of the Balearic ides, 
and the Chriftiair captivcis were releafed ; yet, in 830, the Saracens continued to burn, fmk, 
and othervvife deftroY the towns, ' &c. on the coafts of Italy, France, and Sardiwia ; at which 
laft ifland Ermengarius again defeats them oh fhore, as well as in Corfica ; from whence Bo- 
niface, governor of that ille, purfued their fleet to the African coafts, and obtained fcvcral 
victories over them. Yet they foon after invade Italy, and befiege Rome itfclf, burning the 
Vatican and other churches, &c. in its fuburbs, and commit fimilar depredations in other 
cities. Their fleet befieges Tarentnm, whilft the combined fleet of the Greeks and Vcnctian j 
attempt its relief, in 843, but arc feverely beaten, with the lofs alfo of many iliips richly 
laden from Syria ; and they next take and deftroy Ancona. In the year 846, they vanquid.i 
ilic fleet of the Greek Emperor Bafilius, on the coaft of Crete. At Sardinia they forced tlte 
Chriflian inhabitants to fly to the continent of Italy for fliclter. Yet it feems the Dukes of 
Benevento and Capua being at variance* were fuch bad Chriftians, that the former caiicil in 
the Saracens of Sardiiiia, and the latter their brethren of Spain, to their aid, and fortjfving 
themfclvcs in th«at part of Italy, cxcrcifcd their fury for twenty years together. So little rna- 

I itim^ 
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jitiinc ftrcngtii had die Cliriftians of Kiirope to repel thofe Barbarians, and fo nielanclioly 
was the coiidltioii of Chriftendom in. thofe times, that from tlie month of the rivei;. Elbe to 
llic bottom of tlic Mediterranean Sea, there was fearedy any part of the coafts that could be 
• deemedfafe to inhabit, uakfs in places that were ftronj^ly fortified- All which accounts plain- 
ly demonilratc die low flate of commerce and navigation in Europe, more efpecis^lly in thofe 
countries lying witliout the Mediterranean Sea. And, according to Peter Baptifta Burgus, in 
hib book de Dominio Sereniijiinoe Genuenfis Reipublicae in mari liguftico, Lib. ii. Cap. 6. 
thefe Saracens afterwards facked the city of Genoa, and were carrying away the inhabitants as 
Haves into Africa, when diey were met and defeated by the Genoefe fleet, and their people (ct 
at libeity. Yet, in general, it is plain that they were an overmatch, for the Chriftian naval force 
in that fca. Conllantinople, during this century, ftill retained much of its priflinc grandeur, 
abounding in fliipping, nicrch;^ndi2e, and manufaflurcs, and had very extenfive conefpond- 
cncics in Perfia and India* Sea affairs being neglcfled by the fucceffors of Charlemagne, the 
Moors from Africa and Spain, by poflclling Sicily, Sardinia, See. rendered the commerce of 
thofe fcas almoft impraflicablc, notwithftandiug the efforts of the Venetians, Genoefe, Pifans, 
S.C. againft them. But to return to our chronological order- 
8io According to Mr. Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe, Charlemagne was an 
encourager of commerce at this time as far as the genius and ftatcofthcage wovld permit. 
At Lyons, Arles, and Tours in France, and at Rome, Ravenna, &c. in Italy, they had 
many manufafturcs of woollen fluffs, and iron manufafturcs inlaid with gold and filver, 
after the manner of Afia. They Jikewife made gUfs. But filk was not as yet w^oven in 
any town in the weftern empire, nor till near four hundred years after this peiiod. Yet, 
about this time the Venetians began to import wrought filks fiom Conflantinople , but it 
feems that linen \vas very uncommon/’ The fame author gives the following inflance of 
the rarity of that commodity, viz. that “ St. Boniface, in a letter to a German bilhop, dducs 
“ him to fend him cloth,” I fuppofe he meant wopUen cloth, with a large nap, foi him io 
“ employ in wafliing his feet “ probably,” adds Voltaire, this want of linen wab the 
“ caufe of all the difeafes in the Ikin# known by tbo Mme of Leprofy, fo common at that 
time.” 

About this period there were ajetfcbiants, not only on the coaft of Tufeany, but alfo nl 
Marfeillcs, who traded to Alcxand^ifti though it was then in tlic poffdTion of the Saiaccns . 
for \Taicc and Genoa had a$ yeb eogrofled all the commerce to the Levant. 

Venice, it is true, began to be confideraHt: in wealth and commerce; yet Charlemagne 
could not, without refpnt^^cfit, fee that ftate Ihow mord favour to the Greek empire than to 
him. In order, ther^fori?^ tO chaftizc the Venetians, fays Mezerai, he carried his fleet up the 
Adriatic, amongftthc numerous fmi^U Venetian ifles; but for want of knowing the channels, 
his defign mifearried, and he was obliged to retire with lofs. Soon after this, in the illc of 
Rialto was built a palace for the Poge of Venice, and another for the Bifhop, in that of 
Olivolo. And, by degrees, the inhabitants joined all thofe little contiguous iflatids together 
by tlic means of bridges ; the whole of whiclt being tlius united, at prcfeiu coaftitutc the no!)lc 
and renowned city of Venidc- 

8ii The Barbarians having deftroyed the caftlc of Hamburg, it was rebuilt by Charkningnc , 
and from this 'time, fays tlie learned LambeeJus, in his Origincs HamhurgcMifes, Lib. i, 
Hamburg affumed the name and form of a fortified town ; of which fort, as already ohferved, 
there were none in Saxony till tlie reign of Charlemagne , the people dwelling together in open 

buiiouglis 
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II boroughs and villages, under the protcftion of their Lords or Chiefs, who refilled at befl: in 
wooden caftlcs. Werdenhagen de Rcbus-publicis 1 lanfeaiicis, Vol. I, Pars lii. Cap. 19. 
Urbes protefto muiiitas Saxonia noftra, antequam de CareJoinagno fuit dcbcllata, non 
habuit; — Sed aperta colebant loca ; ct inoenibus cin<Sla o{>pida tanquam niunimcnta frrvjiii, 
et circurndata rctibus luttra dcciinabant,” /. e. fays Laiubccuis, ** our Saxony Ijad no for- 
tified towns till lubdued by Charlemagne : for they efteemed towns fm rounded with walls, 
as no better than hedges of flavery, or as dens furrounded witli toils 01 The archi- 

epifcopal fee, which was begun to be erc6fe/i here by Cliarlcniagnr, and was c ompkated by 
his fon f^ewis the Pious, in the year 833, Adam Bicmcnlis, Lib. 1. p. 6. pir)vcd of gicai idb 
for converting the Pagans in its neighbomhood. F or from the College of Monks and Piu ils, 
cflabiilhcd in this place, under the eye of die Atcbhifiiop, nulTionaries were fent foith all over 
Saxony, and even into Denmark and Sweden, where the firft feeds of Chriftianity were fown 
by them, though frequently obftrufted and interrupted by the Pagans. But Hambing itlclf 
was fo often facked by the pagan Vandals, Sciavi, Danes, Normans, Ac, that the Archbilliops 
judged It fafer to remove their refidcnce to Bremen ; w’hich ciicumflancc transferred the pi c- 
cmincnce to that city. Thefe miffions probably proved the beginning of any coriefpondencc 
or commerce bctw’ccn Germany and Sweden, pnlcfs, which is more than probable, the Pagan 
Vandals aiickSclavi, on the coaft of Pomerania, might have fomc fmall tiaffic thither prior to 
this lime. 

About this time, according to the northern hlflorians, a final period was put to the city of 
Winet, VJnetum, on the ifle of Ufedom, oppofltc the mouth of the river Oder on the coalt 
of Pomerania, by Hemming king of Denmark, who, according to Meurfius, began his reign' 
in the year 810. Great and pompons are the encomiums on this town by foine of the Gciinan 
hifioriaiis of the middle ages. Meurfius, indeed, in his Hiftoria Danica, Lii). ii, p. 37. calls 
it only ** urbem opulcntam,’’ an opulent town, long peacefully inhabited by both Vandals 
and Saxons ; who Oitgaging at length in civil diffentions about the fovercignty or dominion of 
it, Hemming king of Denmark, feiaed on and deftroyed it. But liclmoldus who, .in the 
twelfth century, wrote his Chronica Sclavorum, dowm to the year 1170, which wasS continutd 
to the year laog, by Arnoldus abbot of Lubeck, with the notes and correflions of two othcis, 
Lul^ccx, anno 1659, i^4tO. calls it the greateft cmpoiium of F.urope, and of a vaft extent , al- 
though its very Site be at prefent Covered with the fea. Yeta little more than half a mile from 
land, near the town of Wolgaft, according to Werdenhagen, its foundation may yci Ik dif- 
covertd, and even fomc of its ftreets, as alfo the ruins of many magnificent fitu^lur^s ; and 
although the fca covers the greateft part of its ruins, yet that part of tluMu which is feen, is 
much larger than the whole circumference of the city of Lubeck. Helmoldiis fays, that wIk n 
it was deftroyed, the Swedes from the iile of Gotliland, carried away whatever, of its ruins, 
was curious in workmanihip and ornaments, either in iron, brafs, or marble ; as alfo tools, 
inftruincuts, or vefleJs of filver, copper, or tin, and ainongft other things, two brazen gates 
of a vaft weight ; and that from thence fprung the fpiciidor and wcaltli of the once famous city 
ofWiiby, and its ftatcly houfes ; more fpJendid, fays Werdenhagen, fo often already quoted, 
tlian even the palaces of Nuremberg or Cologne. The hiftory of Wilby, like many other 
matters treated of by thofe old Norman hiftorians, is related in a very obfeure manner. I'licy 
lay it was built by foreigners in the iftc of v Gothland ; that the citizens had frequent broils with 
the natives, of whom they deftroyed many, in the year 1288; after which, Magnus k mg of 
Sweden permitted them to fortify their city ; and as they applied thcmfclvcs extremely fo com- 
Vol. L K mnee^ 
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mnrc, it iooii hcrnu).- r^rcrtcll ri^ipoilum of all t))e northern countries. Its fca laws arc 
iliH pKltM'vcd, and were lor i.'N era! ages the flandaid for all fiuropc north of Spaiiv who, as 
thoic writets fa/, all tindcd linthtM According to th'^fc hiilorians, civil diHcntions bionght,. 
]iowcv»r, at length tliat bcautifu} and opulent city to dcilniftion ; yet tlicy do not clearly 
ncrjuainr us when or how it came to pais. 1 ‘lic fame He Imoldus, in another partpof his woik, 
makes IJaiold kingof Drnrnaik, wlio was \anc][uifhed by his fon long after this time, to tetiie 
to \\ Inct, \\lrcrt he died, in the )cai <^8o , though the Danilh wiirtrs contiadift this, and fay 
he died at Julin, aiic^ther famous cmpoiiuin on the illc of Wollitt in that ncighbom hood. 
Tlilnioldus vcrltcs fundry other things concerning Wjnet, which fo nearly rcfenihlc what he 
wiites of jaliJK wlilcdi was dei\ro}cd allb by the Danes in the twelfth century, \\z, in 1170, 
that Werdt uhagei^, Dr. Ileyiea, and others fo much confound ihofe tw^o places, as ro nflnhc 
to the one what is fnid of the otlicr r fo that the confufed and feeniingly romantic iloiics of 
tins kind given us by thefe cloudy monkifh waiters of the middle ages, inuft be read with gicat 
caurjou. ’To conclude this point of Winet , it is at Icaft highly improbable that fach a line 
nnd opulent pkice, as it is defcrii)cci to liavc been, fliould Itavc exilled, fo far north, and io fai 
bnrk, as the time afTigncd for it Audit is much more probable that it was deilro}cdat a 
inie h later period, pcihaps in the latter end of the tenth 01 ratlicr in the eleventh ccnUirv, 
wlun, by the vciy gre at improvement of Germany, it might have been vory rciliaikable toi 
commerce' and wealth; though probably much exaggerated by thefe old wiiters ; they aii'o 
deferibe hielwick to have been in thofe times a famous emporium or mercantile city, till 
dcitro^cd by hre and by rapine, though it now pollcScs nothing more than j caftlc to perpe- 
tuate its memory, its merchants Icftlingfirft at Ripen, and next at Wj£by. 

812 ChaT!< mngne, at the entreaty of Biorno king of Sweden, fends certain priefls to influnH hi^ 
pco])lc in tlie Chriflian religion ; and thereupon a bifhbprkk was eftablifhed at Lincopen. 

I rom about which time, /k e. in the year 813, chrpnologm bogifi their ferics of the kings of 
Sweden with ihf* name of King Biorno ; that country till u^w being fearedy known to the 
Chiillian part of Europe, and indeed very Iitflc -for forne fitccoodiog ages. 

813 Although fincctbe downfall of the weftern Ifeoimn empire^ learning had been gicatly funk 

amongft the Clirifliaii States, and till now had been very much defpifed by the Saracens ; yet 
about this time that people feem to have taken a ,yery different txirn, and began at length to 
encourage the hienccs. 0 cldcy, in the preface to his volume of the Hiftoiy of 

the Saiai^ns, writes, that, m the reign of the Caliph Almamoun, Who was the twcnty-fcvciuh 
after Mahomet, and began his reign in the 1:98th year of the Hegira, which he makes to 
aulwcT to the 813th year of the Chriftian AEra, learning began to be cultivated to a very gicat 

^ dcgicc, erpecially Aftronomy and other branches of the Mathematics. 

The Caliph fpared no coft to procure fuch Greek writings as excelled in this refpeft , nnd 
he nlfo encouraged fuch perfons as feemed inclined to ftudy them. 'J"hc progrefs of thofe 
Sainccnic impiovemcnts feemed no Jofs wonderful than that of their arnivS. -.For in a few 
years after they had entered upon learning, they had plenty of tranflations out of Ciro-k in 
Mathematics, Philofophy, Phylic, Botany, he. Which lo\e of learning was notconflntd 
to the Saiaccns of the Eaft, but was diffufed thtoughom the wdiolc Saracxnic empire, and 
was iirft brought from the Eaft into Africa, when c they ere£led many Univerfities, and fiom 
thence palled to their bretliicn in Sjxiin. So that when Icarriing feemed to be quite loA in the 
^ Chriftian parts of Europe, it was reftoredto us by the Moors or Saracens who had come from 
Africa into Spain j to whom die ChrilUans wxrc indebted for what Philofophy they ihen had 
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among them. For the Greek tongue did not come to us of the Vv c ft, until the taking o/ 
Cciiiflantinoplc by the Tuiks, in 1453. Among the otlur mofl uiciul arts brought i!ito 
Europe at this time bythc Arabian Aloois, wetc the ten Cvphcis, I iguic% or l.)igits now uled 
by all Eiuopc in their Arithmetic, though others lay not nil 991. It is laid that this happy 
and eigly method of reckoning was originally brought liom Indu into Arabia, as was alfo tlie 
game of Chefs, the mode of accounting by the letters of the AlphabL^r, as praflilcd by the 
Ancients, not being by any means lb intelligible or cxpccluioui, 

In this century too, a feparate inonarchy.of Moors or Saracens was cicftcd in Motocco, 
wlioll head or chief was then named Miramolin, or Miiamoniulin, for it is vilu^u botli 
wa3^s : and another independent monarchy, in the time of tlie Caliph Almanion, wa^cucli^d 
at Cairo in Egypt, whofc head affumed the title of Roldan. Yet hithcito, how icmotc loi^vci 
thole feparate and independent ftates might be from tlic lefidcncc of the Grand Calipb, ilu y 
flill continued to pay him a great dcfcicncc, as being the lucccllbr of Mahomet and as the 
Chriftians crowded in pilgrimages to Rome, to vifit the tombs of the Apofllcs, and to iccnvc 
the benediftion, of his Holincfs the Pope, fo did the Mahometans to Mecca, and do 11 ill, 
to \ifit the Icpulchrc of Mahomet; that city being governed by an officer called the Cliciif, 
appointed for that end by tlie Grand Caliph refiding at Bagdat. 

814 Tins ycanis memorable for the death of the Eniperor Chailcmagnc, the moft renowned 
prince that had been in Chrittendom fince the fall of the wcltern Roman tmpiic. He bad 
been, as we have fecn, greatly iaftiumental in fpveadingthc Chriftian name all over Get main , 
and theicby laid the foundation pf»much additional commerce in Eui ope. He wa^ alfo vli y 
inflrumental in promoting knowledge and learning in hii. vaft dominions. He is laid to ha\c 
given German or Dutch irauies to the four cardinal winds or points of, what we fince cm]], the 
Compafs ; as alfo to the twelve months of the vear, fucli as they both now have, the High 
DutcJi being lu;> native language. 

He favv, and fadly lamented, towards the end of his life, the incrcafing lavages of the Sara-* 
ecus m tlic Meditetrancan Seas j mwliich they vvcrc fuccccdcd by the Noiman.>. 'The power 
of the lormcr, however, frpm Cloft of thisccntuiy, gradually deeJmed, which cbldiy 
proceeded from its being into UTiatiiy different branches, fo that the Chiiftians rtcovcicd 
many tciritorics they had ravilhed from themi as the T. uik^* alfo did afterwards both m Afui 
and Africa. 

Ill the lime of Charfcnaagne, Bells^ licijamp very eommon in the Weft, where, as we have 
tin wheie obferved, they were lirft invented ; butthey did not as yet make any vaiy laigc ones, 
’j'hc churchcj",” fays Alczerai, as wc?U as inoll of their orhci buildings, w^crc iiimoil all 
of w^ood. it was ordained that the altars ffipuld be made of ftonc,*' ^ 

In this laft year of Charlemagne’s life, Marianus Scoiiu, a monk of Fulda, in tlic tliftrd 
book of his Chionica, p. 493. icmatks, that the timber budge , over the Rhine at Me nt/., 
wliuh tli^^t piincc liacl caufed to be crefted witlr immenfe labour and Ikill, and which cmplnvcd 
tai ycais in the comjilction of n, being half a mile in length, Was burnt down in tluec hours 
nine b') coimnand of Ricbolfus archi>ifhop of Mentz, becaufc thieves in the nighttime loi^lxd 
paiilngcis upon it, and then threw them into the Rhine j a very ftrangc and inadequate rcalon 
lor dtilroying fo saft a ftiufluic. Charlemagne was prevented by <itnh from his iruention of 
i iccling a bridge of Hone in the place of it. 

ili^iion, Louks k j 5 tbonnaiic, being, according to Mezerai, a very weak prince, thegloiy 
of ihe Fundi monaidiy gicatly dccIiaeJ undci him, and was c^uitc reduced aftci his dt.afJi, 
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814 his foii^, after much hloodfhed, agreed on the following partition of their dominions : To 
Chailcs the Bald, the Weftern Piovii)ce% or pretty near the whole of the kingdom oi;.Fiance ; 
to Louis, Germany, or Eafl France; and to Lothairc, with the title of Eniperoi, Italy, and , 
• alfo the extcnfive lands between the Schekl and the IVIeufe, the Rhine and the Soane, after- 
wards made a kingdom, and from him called Lotharingia, L e. Loirain; tlio«|h at piefent 
only a fmall part of thofc territories bears that name, the country fiiicc named Brabant being 
then named Lower, and the rcfl the Upper Lotharingia. 

In behalf of Charles, one of Lothaire’s fons, Burgundy,*’ fays Voltaire, “ which before 
had been erefted into a kingdom, was divided into two kingdoms ; kingdom was named 
Arles, or Provence, which city, in the time of the Romans, had been great and opulent, 
hut was now become very inconfidcrablc ; as indeed may be laid of all the cities wefl and 
north of Italy. The other kingdom was named Burgundy Transjuranc, about 888.” 
Thefe leffer new kingdoms were, not long after, in a great meafure fwallowed up in the two 
great monarchies of Germany and France ; altlrough for a fhort time afterwards nicd of them 
were icunited under Charles the Grefs, who died in 887; but by his weaknefles wcie again 
difinemhcrcd : fo that Germany was never after united to France. 

This difmemberment of the dominions of Charlemagne, encouraged the Normans foon 
after to invade France in vaft fwarms. It appears, fays our audior, and many Others, that 
the vcfTcls which brought them thither from home^ w<?rc very Ihiall and wortlilefs, going vury 
cafily up the rivets into the heart of the country. This fpcaks the low flute of maritime 
fkill and commerce at this time, better than a thoufand orations could do, l;or althougli the 
French writers tell us, that Charlemagne filled the French havens with fliipping ; it is plain 
he was not, like the great Pompey, powerful enough on the feas to dellroy thofc fea rol)l)eis 
and invaders. Thefe writers, however, beftow their encomiams, in general, on Charlcmay^ne 
with great juftice. According to Mezerai, he palled a ccitaln numl>cr of hours in the ftudy 
“ of Grammar, Ailronomy, Theology, He* Heeoj^ploycd his treafurc in rewarding foldicis 
‘‘ and fcholars, in building churches and other pifbHo fttofltures, in the repairs of roads, 
bridges, and havens, and in making rivers navigable,; and it fliould aifo be added, in civi- 
** lizing barbarous nations. In fllort, he dirtfted all his afFiotis to the welfare of his fubjefls, 
and the advancement of Chrlftianitjr/* 

Billiop Burnet, on the thirty^ nine articles of the Church of England, article thirty-feven, 
gi\cs a juft charafterof Charlemagne in a few words, viz. That he endeavoured to reftore 
thofe* things which had fallen under much difordcr in a coutfe of fomc ignoiant and 
hai batons ages, and to revive both learning and good government.” And we lhall only 
add, that confidering the vaft turn his conqUeft and prudence gave to the weftern world, he 
well merits the fpacc he has filled «p in this and the preceding century. 

The faiite year that he died, hiS fop Louis the Pious is fald to have built the city of Ilildci- 
flieim in Weftphajia, according to Werdenhagen and others. 

To what has been laid of thedivifion of Chailcmagnc’s dominions at his death, we flvall add 
a Ihort quotation from Voltaire in his General Hiftory of Europe, viz. Britan v too gamed 

the honourable name ofk kingdom at this time, under one Soloman, who, from what right 
is doubtful, affumed the title of King, about ^the year 861, and had feized on Maine and 
Lower Anjou, but it foon returned to its prefent title of Dutchy, a part of which countiv,” 
he adds, ‘‘'was ftill Pagan.” Which, however, is fomewhat ftrangc, confidering CharlcraagnUs 
«cal for converting foreign countries to Chiifttanity. 


819 Egbert, 
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819 Egbert, king of tlie Weft Saxons, is by fortie faid to have been this year crowned f^Jc 
mcyiarch of England at Winchefter ; though moft hiftorians make this event ten years later, 
in the year 829, when, having I’educedall the other Saxon princes his tributaries, he ftdl gave 
the name of England to the fouth part of Great Britain. 

826 So little ground had the Chriftian milfionarles, feat from Germany into Denmark, gained 
atthistime, that in the year 826, the Danes are faid by hiftorians to have dethroned Harold 
their king, merely for being a Chriftian. 

829 The city and republic of Venice muft have acquired very conftderablc riches by this time, 
notwithftanding their having as yet gained no territory on the Continent; fincc in this year, 
they were able to Jay the foundations of fuch a magnificent ftrufturc as the church of St. Ma^ k, 
which contains five hundred pillars of marble. 

83a The Danes land in England, and prove too powerful for King Egbert, though now folc 

and monarch of England. Two years after tht?y land in Wales, and though joined by the Welch, 

834 they are worfted by Egbert. 

836 The fiftiing on our Britifti Coafts muft have been as ancient as the ufc of any veflels ventur- 
ing on the fca; fince it was impoftlble for feafaring men to be ignorant of the Ihoals of' excellent 
fith fwimming on our coafts. Some wrkers fpcak of the Ncthcilanders reforting to Scotland 
as eai^y as about the year 836, for the purpofe of buying faltcd fifli of the Scotch fifltermcn ; 
which they tlicn carried home merely for the fufteuance of their people ; by which traffic the 
Scots were greatly enriched. But it is allcdgcd, that the Scots afterwards prailifing fomc fort 
of impofi^onorv the Dutch purchafers, the latter learned the manner of catching and falting 
the filh themfclvcs, and not only left dealing with the former, to their great impovcriihnH-ut, 
but ftruck into thefupplying of other nations with filh caught on the Britilh coafts. 

In this century, according to Sir James W^re in his Antiquities and Hiftory of Ireland, the 
Danes and Norwegians fubducd a great part of Ireland. They arc faid to have built Dublin, 
Waterford, Limmerick, and oth^er imritime and to have poffeffed them even to tlic 

coming of die Englifo und^r Kii^ Hcriry 1 : 1 . The Irifli,” fays he, “ had no walled 
towns, properly Ipcaking ; for Waterford, Limmerick, Wexford, and Cork, were 

walled by the E^ftetlmgs ; And, afi Archbiftiop Uftw fays, it was common to call all the 
people of Denmark, Norway, JEcvonia, dec. Eaftcrlings,’* The ancient habitations of 
the Irifli,” fays Ware, wtre made and covered with ftraw or rulhes ; very 

few of tlietn being conftrufted of folid timber. They were ufually built in woods and on 
the banks of rivers, their inhabitants Utterly nc^kfting all trade and commci^re. Nor was 
it otherwife amongft the ancient Britons. Of tJlic caftle of Pembroke, built offmallrods 
** and turf, by Arnulphus de Mountgotticty, under King Hcifty I. See Oiraldus Camhr^^i|g|^. 
“ From this poor fort of building, continues Sir James Ware, ‘V it comes to pafs thatwc 
have fo few figns remaining of any houfes br caftlcs built by ffete kfogs before the 

^ comit>g; of the Engl ilh. Their food was mean and fletideti namely, milk, butter, and 
herbs; and their drink was beer.** In another place, Ik: lay That according to the 
‘‘ Iiifli hiftorics, the Danes pollefled themfelvcs of Dublin and Ibe neighbouring country, 
which we call Fingal, or the Country of Foreigners, the ancient Irifh calling all foreigners 

837 By this time the city of Bremen was bec.ome confidcrable ; for we find that Willericus, its 
bifliop, who died in tlic year 837, load built three chUfches there ; cm of whicli, being, ac- 
cording 
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coidiiig to Adam, a canon there, in his Iliftoria Ecckliaflica, of timber, he rebuilt it of flonc ; 
wliKh, \\ itliout doubt, was very larc in thofc days, ^ 

JNoiway, wt iind at tins time, was acquainted with the country on the north fide of Davises 
^ Sticights, called Gioncland, or Greenland, now commonly called Old Greenland, to dh- 
tingujfFr It tiom Spitzbcigcn, For, in the charter of LudovJcus Fius to the Arcjjibiihop .St. 
AnlLliaims, and to the Aichbiihop of Hamburg, dated in the year of our Lord 837, pubhlhcd 
with many otlicrs by Lindenbiogiiis, Hamb. 1706, in folio, wherein alfo is piintccl 
Adam of Ihemeu's work dc Situ Danix, &c the Chronica ScJavica, incci ti Autons, aird 
Lamlx'cii Origincs Ilamburgenfcs, that Emperor’s words arc, we make known to iht pie- 
“ fent and future fons of God's holy church, that, in our days, by the divine grace, a door 
“ is opened for preaching the Gofpcl in the northern regions, viz. Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Groneland, Halingalandon f ' by which under the eleventh century, we have madv- it 
appear probable, was meant Lapland, Iceland and Scredevindon,’’ probably Ihnland, or 
Finmaik. But Pope Gregory varies the names of fome of thofc northern people who weic 
included in this new diocefe fo much, vthat feme can fcaicely be known at this day, \iz. In 
“ Gentibus Danorqm Suconum, Nortwchorum, Farrix,’* probably the Ferro ifics near 
vShctland, at this day belonging to Denmark, Gronlandan, Halfingolandan,” probably 
Lapland, Iflandan, Scridevindum, Sclavorum; nee non omnium SepientLionalivm et on- 
cntalium Nationum.” 

The Danifli chronicle, it feems, makes Groneland to have been difeovered and known as 
rally as the year of our Lord 770 ; but, according to the Iceland Chronicle, not till about tlic 
year 982, it being by this laft-named account peopled from Iceland by a Norwegian who fled 
to Iceland on account of a murder he had committed, The writcis of both w'hich chionicles, 
it IS plain, muft have been unacqmiinlcd, with the cliartcrs of the Emperor and Pope, which 
we have juft recited. . ^ 

838 This year put a period to the kingdom^ and even th,<t vofy pfthcPlfts in Scotland, 

they being defeated, and Draiken, their laft kin^g, ^hat people extirpated by 

Keneth JL king of the Scots. . ^ ,, 

8*^9 According to Canulen and other continued under the govcin- 

ment of their own petty kings, fo !»$ the kingdom Of the cxifted on the continent 

of Britain; but the latter being purfhedby the SOOtifhkingKenoili IL to the Otkncy Ifiaiuls, 
were there, it is faid, totally deftroyed in the year 839* and thofc jflc$ thereupon reduced to 
tlic obedknee of the Scotifh orown ; and, as we fhaii fee in it$ place, they remained in that 
ftatc of fubmiffion morctha^ two hundred and fifty years. 

The nation of the continent generally poilefled the Left part of Scotland, as 

^ Lothian, Fife, Angus, prior, in tlic opinion of many people, to the Scots thcmlclvcs. 

It is, however, very evident, tihtt the Were not all deftroyed at this time, fince they afn r- 
wards made one feeble effort for their Melioration. Mr. Tyrrel obferves, “ tlia,t not only tlic 
laws, butdikeWife their vety language is now e^itirdy loft, and the remains of that nation 
incorporated with tliofc bf the ancient Scots and Saxons .” 

S40 About this time, in the reign of King Etliehvolf, the Danifii fleets ofpnatcs were contlnunlly 
infulting and infefting the Englilh Coafts : the city of Loudon itfcJf, and all the county of 
Kent, being laid waftc by them : fo that it would be almoft cndlcfs, as well entirely ufi k K, 
to ri^count all the ravages and barbarities they committed in this and fucccccling icigns. But 
it is gtCiitly to our purpofe to quote a judicious remark, made on this occafion by Di. Howell 
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in liis Hiftory of the World, viz. That had the Englifli, in thofe ignorant times, nnclcr*- 
^‘•ftood their true iutcrcfl as well as King Edgar did afterwards, they would not have endured 
“ theinircrics they fuffered from thoib barbarous rovers. 'I'lieie being no way to fccurc the 
“ land but by being mailers at fea. The bell bulwarks againil thofe hoilile invafions being 
ilrAit and well- manned Ihips. But fuch was their fniall pra(fbce, nnd confct|ucntIy littlr 
(kill in maritime affairs, that they were inferior to thofe pirates, continually cxcrcifcd in 
navigation.” 

849 Ziric Zee, the oldefl town of Zealand, on the ifle of vScliouvvcn, is founded, though oih' is 
only fay fortified. Several authors relate, that this town was anciently much renowned for its 
commerce, having a fine harbour, once greatly frequented by merchants, till it was choakc/l 
up by fand ; when its commerce declined. It is, however, lliil the chief town of its iilo, 
and the fccond in rank of its province, being a neat weH fortified town. 

850 About this time tiic oidginally obfeure and barbarous nation of the Turks leave their own 

country near Mount Caucafus in Scylliia, or 'Fartary, and fettle in Armenia. Two liundred 
years after, tlicy were invited to the afliftancc of the Saracens againft fame princes of tlicir 
own fc£t : but inflead of avtxtliaries, they fopn became mafters, and in the end, overtm ncti 
the whole Saracenic fyllcm of power in Afia, under their leader Tangrolipix and his fuc- 
cclfoft, who became fovcrcignis of Perfia and Babylon, embracing the religion of thofe tliev 
had thus vanquilhccl. They next pufhed their cpnqudU wcftw'ard with incredible furv and 
fuccefs againft the Greek empire, Xq whidi, in the year 1453, ^^^7 ^ period bv inr 

taking of^onftantinople. 

85.1 T he Danes, not loling fight of Etigland, f3.iled up the ri-ver Thames •with thrcc huiKlied 

veffcls fuil ofmcn ; they made themfiJives niafteKi both of London and Caiitcibui y, routing 
tlic army of Bcortbulplx, the lait^ .of Mercia, who had marched againft them. Yet they were 
afterwards defeated, with great flanghtef, by Ethelwolf king of Weftex, and his fon Ethel - 
bald. ■ ■' r' " ' , . ' f 

85S At this time tlid ©HlporoT ; ;t|. g of the emperor Charlemagne, was engaged 

in w"trs with the Pagan nations called Sclav!, Obotriti, Vandali, Sorabi, S.c, 

now the countries of Poiberania, &c. which fticws that Germany was not r et 

entirely reduced to the obedience bftltc hoaft of Charlemagne. 

860 About this time the. emperor Lotfis II, And; pot Charles the Bald, as fome authors alledge, 

crefled Holland intoa county, itt favour of a earlofFrife, according to Sir William 

Temple, and not a fon of the duke of Aquitaihe,ia® tire Grand Chronique de Hollandc has it. 
“ It is probable,” fays Sir W'ilKatn Tem^l«j;i “ that Holland, in a great mcafure, changed its 
“ inhabitants and cuftoms, as Well as ttamcs. Upon the inroads of the barbarous natiofls, 
“ chictly Normans and Danes ; from wllsife countries and language, the names of Holland 
“ and Zealand fecra to be derived.” The Grand Chronique de HoIIande and Zclande, fays, 
“ 'i hat before Holland was a county, Leydhnwas the place where the people met to treat of 
“ their common affairs as a community or republic, whidh for that rcafon was called the 
“ chamber of Holland, as far back as tlje 'year of onr Lord 600.” 

861 Angelius a W'erdenhagen, in his Traftatus de Rebns-publicis Hanfeaticis, writes, that the 
city of Brunfwick was founded in tUej^ear 861. 

'I'liough others fay uot till the year 9 <^ 9 » Bruno, a kinfman of the emperor Hetiry ilic 
Fowkr. 

86a Although 
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‘ S6j> Although HevicuSf in his Theatrum Hifioricum and Cbronologiciwh under the vear 863, 
iliys, that the Sclavi, being yanquiihcd' by Louis IL king of Germany, were in the fame year 
convcitccl to Chriftianity ; yet in fuccccding hiRovles wc fhall Bnd tJiat the Sclavi of the north 
parts of Grcrniany remained obftinatc Pagans for feveraJ centuries after this time, hi the reign 
of the eailcrn or Greek Emperor Mauritius, who came to the crown in the ycalf 585, tlicy 
had tranfplanted themfclvcs into Bohemia, Sileha, Poland, and iUilha ; and founded the king- 
dom of Poland under Lcchus, and of Moravia under Zeehns. The Emperor Otho was en- 
gaged in a w'ar with them in the year 960; about which time, from their fcttlcnicnt at the 
north end of Germany, they infefted Canute and Sweno, kings of Dctunaik. In tlic vear of 
our Lord 1161, Waldcmar L king of Dcnmaik, vanqui(h(?d tlicin. 'i'his remarkable p«.opIc, 
whofc name is now utterly loft as a people in Europe, and tlicir memory only retained in a 
province ftill called Sclavonia, adjoining to Hungary, f[)icad tiicn lai^guage ikuii the fomh 
fliores of the Finland Gulph, to tlie Adriatic Sea. And to this day the Rulhan, Bo- 

hemian, Hungarian, and Sdavonian tongues, arc reckoned dialers of the old Sclavonic 
tongue. And as all thefe nations, as well as the Sclavi, on and neir th<‘ foiith Ihorcs of the Bal- 
tic, as the Venedi, Bodeni, Zigari, Obptrlti, Sorabi, Viudi, ’ andali, Polabi, Lingones, 
Warnabi, Circipani, Sccvaldi, Doxani, See. pafled all under the general name of Sclavi by the 
German writers of the middle ages ; as being all nearly of the fame language, and Pagans in 
religion. (Peiferi, Origincs Lipfienfes, Lib. i, p. 35, Francofurti 1700.) 

Helcnoldus fays, that thofe near the fea were given more to naval excuifions than to agri- 
culture. — Their habitations were meanly built of oziers* &c. But their provision, gold, fil- 
ver, and other precious goods, they ufually bid in pits in the earth. Yet it might be tiuc, as 
Ilclvicus alledgcs, that fomc branches of that populous nation, though where they dwelt docs 
not now appear to be known, might be convetted to Chriftiaiiity, or rather compelled to em- 
brace it, by Louis, although tlic principal body.of tliem remained Pagans. 

864 In Howell’s Survey of Venice, he fays, that Urfo Fartitatio, Duke of Venice, did, amongft 
other prefents, fend to Bafilius the Emperor, twelve bells to Conftautinople, which was the 
firft time that the Greeks ufed bells : Others fliy this was in 871. 

866 According to Petavius, &c* it was liQW that Charles the Bald, king nf i rnnee, bcftowcJ 
Flanders on Earl Baldwin, who had «ilu*ricd his daughter Judith, as her uowry . 

8C9 The Danes land in the County of Fife in Scotland, and make a demand of Pi«'t u ui for the 
Danilh King, to whom they atlcdgcd the lately expelled Pifts had alTigiicd ilicir right , and be- 
ing lefufed by Kingd^oullantine IL they commit great ravages there. 

About this time alfo Danes conquer Noftliamberknd, through tlie treachery of Earl 
Brueriic, who had invited thither Ivar, the Danilh commander. 

872 The glory and ornament of all tho Anglo-Saxon race, Alfred, truly ftiled the Great, afeends 
the Englilh throoUf at a time when the oountry was grievoufly harrafted by the Danes ; whci c- 
forc this penetrating Prince fet his people on building Ihips, which proved of good ufe, when 
the Danes afterwards landed from a fleet of three hundred veffels. This King likcwife re- 
built the city of London, in the year 886, which had been burnt by the Danes in 839. Till 
his time the Saxon charafter was alone ufed by the Anglo-Saxons in all their writings, Al- 
fred, having been, by French tutors, inftrufted, in fuitable learning, introduced the French 
chatafler, wbicli was more fair and legible ; fo that the Saxon or German fell into difufe. On 
his acceflion to the crown his people were become fo ignorant, that it is faid there was fcarccly 
a layixun that could read Englilh, or a prieft who underftood Latin. He is commonly faid 
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to have been the fouiidcv of the univerSty oi OKfovd^ in the year Sg^f where he cftabhdhcd 
fcMit fcI}oo!s or colleges, though Camden fays only three. Some, however, pretenJ, that be- 
i'ore his time there were Icliools of learning at a place called Greekladc, whicli were afterwards 
icmovcd to Oxford. His fon and lucccflbr, Edward the Elder, is faiJ to have founded the 
urdvlility of Cambridge, Inu in wliat precife year is vmccrtaiii. Mr. Tyrrel, in his Genera] 
Hilfory of England, VuJ. [, p 306, lays, that Alfred invited fiom Flanders., then reckoned a 
part at I rance, Cirlinbald, a priell, and John Scotus-Erigena, alfo a prieft, thoroughly verfed 
in all manner of lileratmc, by vvhofc alTiftance he founded t;ha-t univcrfity, liaving alfo got 
ccitaiii It‘a» iicd men fioiTi Mercia to teach therein. He altb made a finvey of all England, 
which v/as a model for the famous Uoomfdav Jjoqk of William the Con(]ueror, about two 
hundred years aiicr. Alf'ccl is alfo generally believed to have divided England into Counties, 
liundreds, .uid d'ilhings: yet, without doubt, there were lome fucli fulxlivllions befoie Ids 
time, tiumgh not periiaps fo well adapted for the government of the nation as ihofc of tliis 
excellent prince Ail which, though done at different times, we iiave here thro wm together 
for brevity’s lake. 

Atjthis time, as a! nlfioririns agTcc, there were fcarccly any other but timber lioufcs in Eng- 
Jarul. Allred, upon rciioring peace to bis kingdom, began to build his palaces of ftone or brick; 
but Ids exfimplc was not followed by bis nobles, &c. till many centuries after. "1 here were 
woods evc-ry Avhere in thofe days, wluch afforded a much cheaper rnatciial for building than 
ftone or brick.: and tins was alfo the cafe at that tirac^all over Europe, except in Italy . 

llclvigus begins his chronology of Denmark, ip the year of our Lord 872, with king I varus , 
liccsiufe, though the Darxilb hiftorlitns affert their motmrdiy to have exlfted prior even to the 
incarnation, yet none of their moll diligent luftorians have been able to trace their hiilory in 
an uninterrupted feries of time, till the reign of I varus. 

1^74 Tliis year is fixed on, by Angrim Jonas’s Brief Commentary of Iceland, for the fitfl 
.peopling that wretched illand, whicdbi had been difeovered fomc time before by the Norway 
iilhcrs. Its , being now peopled was, it owing to the difeontents of certain good families 

in Noi was , wlio iTtircd thither iu th<? rc^git^f King Harald Harfagre, who had changed the con-' 
flitution ofh' Ui Norway and Dcnijiark. It is true, that Iceland is an inhofpitable and barren 
r.ouMvvy, gcii.. rally Ihut up by Ice, whence, it took its name, for fevcral months in the year : 
\v V ft c’pened a new fceiae for a Cod-fifl^cry, and produces fome few other materials for 
commerce, fuch as Oil, coarfc Cloth, atid Brinattone, it certainly merits a place in this work. 
Srock-filh too is become a confiderabic article^ and in demand for long voyages foutliward, 
bccaufe, though dried by froft alone^ wjthou^^ it holds ^dry and fweet during even a 

China voyage. It is laid the Icelanders remam^d imtependent till the reign of Haquin, king 
of Norway, who reduced them to .his obedience about the year Tliis ifland, however, 

c ould not be the Thule of the Ancicuts* becaufc, as HcyUu WtU bbferves, Tacitus, fpcaking 
of Agrlcola, fays, “ Infulas quas Orcades vocant domuit, dtffpcfta eft ct Thule fince it was 
iinpolTiblc to defery Iceland from tlic Orcades^ it beiqg near five hundred miles to the north 
eft them. : 

S76 It was in the year 876, that King Alfred the Great firft thought of engaging the Danes at 
fca, having obfevved that his own tropps generally had the worft af it in attacking them after 
they had lauded j his fleet, tliereforc, th^ fame year, defeated ohe hundred and twenty Da- 
lufh velTcls, and funk moft of them. He afterwards defeated tlie Danes on fcveral other oc- 
callous, and thereby fccurcd his coafts for fome time. 
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8/8 In this year Mot ifotns, in his Orhis Afaritiaius, Lib. ii. Cap. 7. makes the. French fleet of 
Kin^ Louis 11 , HHed the Stamincjcr, vanquilh the Sarncen fleet nvicc on the coafl- ♦of Jtaiy, 

. which gave the French the poffcilion of Calahrh. From this time, however, till the year tot)'], » 
when f ranee embarked in the Holy Vifar, in the reign of Philip L Movifotus finds no French 
matitiinc wars nor expeditions. But though he {Iocs not afJign any rcafon for thfs, yet Puf- 
feudal f and niiwy others, make it very plains For towards the c loft of this century, King 
Cliarios the Simple, infirm in mind as well as body, fuffered Jiis Grandees to increafe fo 
much in power, as did alfo Ibnie of his fuccefibrs, that they by degrees airnmed to themlelvcs 
the independent property of the provinces of which they were only Cjovernors for tlic crown. 

So that Hugh Capet, who afeended the throne in 987, for the fecuring his pofleflion, found 
himfelt at flril under the necetfity of confirming to his great Lords, what Charles the Simple liad 
fupinely permitted them to alTumc, viz. the titles of Dukes and Counts of the provinces they 
governed, with the baic referve of recognizing tlicir vaflalage to the crown. Such were tlic 
Dukes of Normandy,, Burgundy, Britan y, Aquitain, (iafeony, Languedoc, the Counts of 
Flanders, Champagne, and Touloufe : hut the countries of Savoy, Dauphine, and Provence, 
were then under the German empire, as being part of the kingdom of Arles. JIugh Capet, 
however, found means to re-annex to the crown, which, at that time, had fcarccly any thing 
properly left of its own, the County of Paris, the Dutchy of France, as it was*thcn called, all the 
lands between the Seine and Loire, and the County of Orleans i fo that, in the kings 

of France had no maritime territory, which tliey could call their own, being hemmed in from 
the fea on every fide by their own vaflals. This ftate of things in France coij^tinucd more or 
]( Is for feme centuriCwS following, until the kings pf France, either by failure of iflue, con- 
queft, fraud, or purchafe, gradually united them all to the crown, excepting Savoy and 
F'landcrs. 

579 The city of Gaunt, Or Ghent, in Flanders, mull have been bf Lome account, even fo early 

as this time ; fince the valour and prudence of ow great King Alfred having compelled the 
Danes, after their great ravages in lEngland; tO accept a trhcc #ith him, they went from 
hence, and ravaged the coaft and country of FllUidets, tmd found a great booty in Ghent. 
Afterwards, joining another body of thof over^tanall Brabant, Hainault, Artois, and 

Picardy, committing unheard of and, under their famous leader, Haftings, ravaged 

the coaft of France, and lailhtg froua <l>ence up the Mediterranean, they, by a ftratagem, be- 
came matters of Luna on Ae Tufcai>coaft» vrlicte they committed cruelty at plcafurc. Tlncc 
years after this, they made CArlomaiis King of France, pay them no Icfs than twelve Uioufand 
pounds weight of fiiver, sd%ordrucily wafting the cotmtry. 

580 Eyndius’s Chronicoh Zelandi^, Middclburgi, ^634, quarto, tells us how mean the private 
lioufcs in the Netherlands were ut^thia time, being either altogether of timber, or, as many 
country houfes ftill are in diver® puits, 'With the Walls made of watlings of rods, or twigs, 
plaftc red over* with clay. Their noble Woollen manufafture was not yet cflaWiflied in Flan- 
ders, which, by the advantages it produced, foori changed foch buildings into large and fump- 
tuous ones. ^ In this year the Emperor Charles the Fat, is faid to have added the date of the 
Chrlftian sera to his public afts, and is the firft who adopted tliat form. 

882 This year is ufually affigned for the founding .the town of Shaftlbury in Dorfctftiiie, by 
King Alfred. 

883 About this time, King Alfred, having fent Sighelm, Bifhop of Sheiburn, to Rome, with 
prefents to the Pope, William of Malmfbury relates, that this Bifiiop afterwards travelled us 
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far as India to St» Thomas’s, now called Mchapour, witJi gifts for tlie Cliriflians there fi oin 
tl^at king', to whom he brought from tlicnce precious ilones and Ipiccs. Some of whicij gem.-, 
tJic fame author fays, remainediji Jiis time in the catliedral cJiurch of Sherborne in DorfcUhii'c. 

S85 I he Diincs continuing their invafions of England, failed at this time up the I 'hamcSy and 
fromkhcnce up the vivev Lea, 01 Ley, into Hertfbrdfhire, near where the town of Ware nerx 
itajids, where they buiit two forts, one on each fide that river, propohng to winter there : 
thefe forts the Londoners, 6 ic, endeavoured to demolilh, but were rcpulled with great lofs : 
whereupon King Alfred conceived a device,' which quite clifconcertxd the mcarurcs of the 
Danes: by digging large ditches on each fide the river Lea, he tmiied the ilrcanj from the 
channel, audio left the Danilh (hips dry ; fo that the Danes were compelled to inaicii off 
overland, with their wives and children, farther into the country, and the Londoners w-ent 
in triumpii and burnt their velTcls, whiiflKing Alfred’s forces purfued their armv. It is faid 
the hream of that river w’-as not reftored to its tifual flatc till the reign of Qiiecn Eiizabdl}. 
borne authors place this occurrence in 895, In the fame year, the Northumbrian Danes in- 
fefting the coafl of Weft Saxony, king Alfred conftru^Icd vcftcls longer than formerly in nlc, 
feme of which arc faid to have had hxty oars, being loftier, fwiftcr, and more flvady tlian 
thofe of the Danes, by means of which the latter met with a total overthrow near the Iflc of 
Wig!it ; all*thcii fliips being eitlicr taken or funk, 

886 I liftorians acquaint us, that about this time King Alfred caufed many Ihips to be Imilt, and 
he let them, and money aUb, out to merchants, who, as they relate, traded to ilic Kail: Indies, 
and brought from thence precious ftones, &c, fonic of wdiich remain ftill in ihe mofl ancieiir 
crown, wherewith Alfred and his fucceftbrs were wont to be crowned. But this traffic, fays 
Rapin, could be no farther than the Levant, in which it is more than probable he judges 
right. Others fay, that tliofc fliips failed to Alexandria, and from thence their people, paiiing 
over the Iftlimus, went down the Red Sea to the coafts of Perlia, 6lc, 

887 Venice^ at this time, was affli£lcd vyitb many difficulties j on one fide flic was threatened by 
the Narc'nzians of Dalmatia j and on another, by the Saracens of Egypt and Barbaiy •, bur 
the moft dangerous of ali \vas a new atld n^expeaed enemy, which flic found in the Huns 
and Avarians, who, now united, bad affumed tb^ of Hungarians i and wlio, marching 
through Switzerland into Lombardy, crowded the lagunas or fiialiows about Venice wirli their 
boats made of wicker, and covered with bides, in hopes to poflefs the riches of Venice, which 
was now become very opulent. They had aftually reduced feveral of the villages on the illands 
in the lagunas about Venice, or what was then called only the Rialto. But the*]i)ogc, Iiaving 
affemblcd all his ihips and fm allc r vcffels, defiroyed the main body of the enemy^s boats, and 
forced the reft to a precipitate flight. 

After wdiich, the Venetians obliged the Narenzians, who had for many years difputcd with 
Venice the dominion of the Adriatic, to fubmit to tlicir fuperiorityt Thus Venice gradually 
became iniftrefs of the Adriatic Sea, which ibou enabled her to get feme fort^f poflt:ffion on 
the continent of Italy ; firft of Cabo d’lftria, next of CommacHio, and afterwards of the entire 
continent-province ofVenetia; in procefs of time, alfo, fhe pofleffed herfclf of a great part 
ofthe coafts of Dalmatia, &c. on the Eaft fide of the Adriatic, befide many ifles in both the 
Ionian and Egcan Seas, many of which, however, llie afterwards loft to the Turks, together 
with the Morca. The lame year the Hung vians firft invaded the German empire and France, 
to revenge themfeives for the tribute laid on them by Charlemagne ; and, in their turn, they 
laid a tribute on the empire, on their engaging to avoid farther ravages. 
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About this time, or, as Hakluyt thinks, about 890, our excellent King Alfred received 
from one Oftlier, a Norwegian, an account of his difcovcrics northward on the coaft*of Nor- 
way ; a coail wliich feems to have been before very little, if at all, known to the Anglo-Saxons. 

• Theu: is one very remarkable thing in this account i for he tells King Alfred, “ that he faited 
along the Norway coaft, fo far north as commonly the whale-hunters ufetto travel;” 
which ihenvs tlic great antiquity of whale-fifhing ; thougli, undoubtedly, then, and long after, 
tlic ufc of what is ufually called whalebone was not knowm ; fo that they filhed lor whales 
merely on account of their fat or oil : that thofe countries, till he came to the river Dwina, 

w^cie very thinlv peopled ; luit in Ruflia there were great numbers of people on the banks of 
that river. He farther fays, that the principal purpofe of his travel this way, was to incrcalc 
“ the kimwlcclgc and difeovery of thofe coafls, for the greater convenience of fifliing for horfe- 
“ ulialcs, as he calls them, /, c. fea-horfes, as we now call them, or morfes, as the l^utch 
“ name them; wdrich, fays he, have in thejr teeth bones of great price and excellence, lome 
of which he brought, on his return, to the king. Their ikins are alfo very good to make 
cables for Ihips, and were fo ufed ; fcal Ikins were then alfo ufed for tackling and cablet..” 
W'diat is further very remarkable in this man’s voyage is, that almoft 900 years ago, he made 
a moft juft furvey and defeription of the whole coaft of Norway, not only to the North Cape, 
but down the fouth call coaft of Lapland, and fo fouth into what is now* called* the White 
Sea, or fea of Archangel, even to the mouth of the river Dwina in Rulha, on which Arch- 
angel ftands : whereas all this difeovery was again utterly loft to us till the year 1553, as will 
be feen under that year. 

After King Alfred had got the better of the Danes, and recovered all his dominions, he 
made many regulations for the benefit of hw people, and for the preventing of robberies, mur- 
ders, and other diforders, which had been occafioned by the Danilh invaftoiis and devaftations. 
7 'o him is generally afcribfd the diyifion of England into (hires, hundreds, and tithings, that 
every legal inhabitant might be found in., and b^ ilecoitnf able to, fome certain hundred 
or tithing: and if any one was fufpefted of robbery, &c> his hundred or tithing, )]e 
fhonld thereby be cither condemned or icqujttedy. Thus the whole kingdom was brovigin 
into fuch tranquillity, that it is in .cafe,, a any money in the ftclds or 

highways, if he came the next a ttiontit after, according to Ingulphus, he would 

be furc to find it: the counties anfwer fpr thc hundreds^ thefc for the tithings, and 

the ti things for the heads of fatniTcs for their wives, and for chiMicn 

under ftfteen years of age, and for all their a regulation which bears a ftrong re- 

fcmbliince to thofe of Cbiria lit tins time. Yet arc not agreed as to Alfred’s being; 

the firft who divided tj^ 'Cquhtry into They fay, the Saxon word, Scire, for a 

divifion or pari of the counttyTis more ancia^ Alfred’s days, viz. in the time (T 

Ina, king of We ffex : yet fo Vift a prince as Alfred might, without doubt, make many iiu- 
pnwemcifts of this kind ; fu eh as thfe inercafing number of (hires, and adding the other two 
iubdivifionji; aS before remarked. ^ 

In the time of King Ethcrli*od, who began his reign in the year 978, the counties of England 
were thirty-two in number, viz. Kent, Surrey, Suflex, Hamplhire, Dorfctlhire, Wilts, Somcr- 
fet, Devon, C'omwall, Hereford, Worceftcr, Shropfliirc, Cheihire, Berks, Oxford, (Jloct ftcr, 
Staflbrdj Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Northampton, Lciccfter,^Noi folk, Suffolk, Hnnting- 
dQH, Cambridge, Bedford, Warwick, Hertford, EUcx, Mkldlclcx, Buckingham. King Wil- 
liam 
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liam the Conqueror’s famous Doomfday book added Yorkiliirc. AUcrvvau,k L:incaihiu% aiul 
the^bifhoprick of Durham, were added, being before, prolxiLdy, parts of Vorklhite. And, 
on the re-uniting of the three counties of Cumberland, Wcllinorclaud, and Northumheiland, 
formerly held by tlie Scots, to the kingdom of England, tliey made up thirty-eight counties : 
il is fdmewhat uncertain at what precife time the little county of Rutland was added, Lafily, 
the thirteen Welch counties, of which number IMoninouthllnrc is now reckoned an Englllli 
one, were added by Kir)g Edward 1 , and King Henry VII L fo as to make up the prefent 
number of fifty-two counties in England and^M^alcs* 

'Ehis great Prince, King Alfred, firft invented a Meafurcr of the Time of the Day, clocks 
not being difeovered even long after this period. “ Hey’ fays Dr. Howell, in his liifiory of 
the World, Voh II, Part iv. Chap, 2. “ cau fed fix large wax tapers to be provide d, each being 
twelve inches in length, by the burning of which he meafured out tlu) twenty-four hours ; 
and perceiving that the burning of thefe was unequal, occafioned by the wind through 
“ the windows, and the cranics in the walls of his chapel, 6cc. to prevent that incori- 
** vcnicnce, he invented a great lanthorn made of wood, and thin feraped plates of white 
horns of oxen, glafs being then a great rarity in England.” Time meafuring was proba- 
bly in ufe very early, although the dial of Ahaz be the earliefl: account we have of any 
fuch 'invention. The ancient Greeks and Romans ufed three different time meafurers ; one 
of wliich w*as hour glaffes, the fccond was fun-dials, folarm^ the third was a vclTd filled w ith 
water, called a Clepfydra, having a fmall hole in its bottom, by the means of wliich they mea- 
fured the^r time both d^y and night. Probably fun-dials were the moll ancient ofthc threc» 
as the fhadows of houfes, trees, &c. naturally fuggefted a time meafurcr of that kind. 

This moft excellent and fagacious Prince invited learned men from foreign countries, for the 
inftruftion and improvement of his people, who were funk into grofs ignorance by long and cruel 
wars and dcvailations ; on which learned perfons he fettled penfions. Alfred is laid ta have 
fought fifty-fix pitched battles with the Danes, and at length obliged thofc of that nuiion, wiu) 
were in poffeffion of the kingdoms of Nortliumbcrland, paft Anglia, and Alercia, to acknow- 
ledge him to be the Sovereign of all England, having called the Scotiffi kingi^ Gregory I, and 
Donald VI. to his affiftance, who alfo obtained many vidorics over the Danes. Being thus 
cilablifhed in tranquiUity, he made esfccl lent kws, and particularly that moft noble in- 

ftltution of /^y ct of of accufid PerJorCs Peers, or Equals, whi h we have 

enjoyed to the prefent time- It would indeed, almoft endlcfs, to recoum. ah his excel- 
lencies : he departed this mortal life in thoyoar of our Lord 900 ; leaving by ‘T > will to each 
of his daughters one hundred pounds in money, befidc the lands he had before fettled on them. 

The famous city of Bruges, in Flanders^ is'noW firft fortified with a wail by tlieir Prince 
Baldwin, furnanied the Bald, as a defence againil the incurfions of die Normaits,.of whom lie 
liad before flanghtered an almoft incredible number. 

In the fiimc year, the Normans invaded Bretagne ; but Alan, dufce of that country, is faid 
to have fiain fourteen ihoufand fix hundred of them. 

1 he next year, if credit Is to be given to. the Ann.alcs Fuldenics, and to Marianus Scotus, 
the Emperor Arnulph ilaughtercd no fewer tlum ninety tUoufand Normans,, without iofuig 
fo much as one man. , 

In this year, Kinp^Ahred bch.pg invaded in two different places, by a Daniffi fleet of throe 
hundred fail, divicKd into two Iquadrons, one on the coaft of the other up the river 

Thames; tJiat wii’e ihiticc built vcficls longer and higher out of the water than tiioih of the 
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J.) *mcs, anJ foinc of his galJics were of forty oars, being a kind of IiaJf-deckccl vc/Tels, with 
Vvliirh Iw again difcomiited the Danes.. In thefe the archcis Ihor at the enemy, and when they 
fK);nded tlicin, they foiiglit with fwords and targets, 

895;* R olio, the famous Mormaii and Danifh leader, being fru ft rated in an attempt njmn Eng- 
land, entered the river Seine with liis Heel ; and for fcvcral years, fays notlnng 

was heard in thofc parts but the facking and burning of cities, and laying the country wafte. 
TIk* Abbe Vertot, in his Hiftory of the eftablilhmcnt of the Bntons among tlic Gauls, ob- 
ferves, that Kollo’s vends wcic merely a compofition of huidlcs, covered with hides llvvcd 
together, and that thefe fort of veffds, though fitter for narrow livers than foi the fea, were 
in life foi fomc luccceding ages. 

^00 Aftei the difeovery of letters in the world, ncceftity pul men, in very early times, upon 
vaiious materials to write on: with foinc, pieces of the inner bark of certain tices, tlic 
birch, See. were ftrung togetlicr. — With others, the broad and tough leaves of certain other 
tiees. — The Egyptians, in the time of Alexander the Great, or peihaps fooncr, arc faid to 
have been the inventors of a faftifious fuhftance made from a kind of dog-grafs, oi flag, 
whidi they called Papyrus ; and this was the iirft raau’ufafturcd matter for writing upon, ])cing 
long in great ufc and repute, becaufe it could be folded together in fheets like our modern pa- 
per. — "I'he city of Pergamus has tlie credit of the invention of drelftng fl^eep’s ikin^, fo as to 
bear \vritlng upon, which is faid to have been invented by King Attains, aiul wbidi fioin 
thence was called Pergamertum in Latin^ and we and the French call Paichmciit , l>eing, be- 
yond all other matter, the moft proper for recording of things which requite duration. 

Tt was at the clofc of this ninth century, according to Montfaucon’s F.lTay on the Egyptian 
Papyrus, publilhcd by the French Academy of Belles Lettres, that a better kind of paper, 
and more eafily and univerfally to be obtained than the Egyptian Papyrus, was firft made of 
cotton, which foou gained the afeendant over the former. In effieft, however, the manner 
of making the cotton paper, Introduced the ftill better ?ind cb^pef paper made of linen rags, 
'i'liis laft invention, Montfaucon aferibes to the twelfth 'oenmry : yet others* make it fo late 
as 1417 ; and an oftavo treatife in Eoglilh, inFitkd, The General Hiftory of Difcovcvics and 
Impioveracnts, fays, that rag piaper was nqt invented till about the year 145a : while Rom- 
bold, in his Diflertation on Paper, pnhted at Berlijn in the year 1744, fixes its invention to 
have been in 1470, though probably fomewhat earlier. I'hc cotton paper, now invented, 
very neaily refcinbled our rag paper; but a? the latter was much cheaper in its manufa< 5 ture, 
as being made of rags, which before wefe thrown on the dunghill, it foon drove out of ufc 
the cotton paper, which nOjCtfiarily bore a much higher price. Travellers give us accounts of 
the various materials of which the paper of India, China, and Japan is made, on which we 
have no occafton to enlarge ; and it is aimoft ^equally ijnneccfrary to add, that our modem 
European paper manufaQ:urc is become t very confiderable branch of commerce. 

About this time the Hungarians, ftill, according to Mc-zerai, a bloody and burbarous ]>co- 
pic, originall/ from Scythia, feated themfelves, where they ftill arc, in Pannonia, after diiv- 
ing the Huns from thence. They foon became a feourge to all the powers beyond tlie noiih 
of the Rhine and Danube, as the Normans were on the oppofitc fidcs of thofe rivers: y^t 
MachiavePs Hiftory of Florence obferves, that the Unni, or Hunni, coming from Pannonia 
to invade Italy, were there vanquilhed by Beringarius, Duke of L'liuli, and driven back to 
Pannonia, which from*thcm took the name of Hungary. The fame which had fpread abroad 
tbc great riches of Venice drew thofe Barbarians into Italy ; and being repulfcd with great 
( lol s 
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W’l fhall clofe this century with briefly obferving, that Spain, of wliich Portugal was 
then deemed a part, affords us nothing liitherto material relating to commerce nor to naviga- 
tion ; the Chriftian Princes there being as yet wholly taken up with thcii quarrels with the 
Moorifh Kings of that country, on whom tliey were, by this time, gradually gaining contl- 
dcrablc ground. 


TENTH CENTURY. Its CHARACTER. 

AH the Waiters on the ftate of this century, adopt the fame uniform flraiii concerning the 
grofs ignorance in w^hich Europe ftill remained ; and of the very few materials for liiitory 
tranfmitted down to us, by reafon of the paucity of writers. Mezerai’s account of this tenth 
century, in his Hiftory of France, Is to this efFc£l : the ignorance of thofe times was ex- 
tremely great, and for want of hlftorians, we fcarcely find any thing worth recording; fa 
“ thj^t fometimes we are forced to pafs over whole years without the mention of any occur- 
rence therein.” Monf. Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe from the Time of 
Charlemagne to the Reign of the Emperor Charles V, obferves, “ That nothing but pover- 
ty, confufion, and barbarifm were to be feen in France, both in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The fine manufaftures were ftill confined to Greece and Italy; the French 
“ towns were poor, and almoft depopulated.” Continual wars among the wcflern princes— 
the ignorance and bad lives of the clergy, the biflrops and abbots going perfonally into the 
wars and bearing arms — books extremely fcarcc, the wars and the devaftations of the Nor- 
mans, Saracens, and Hungarians, having deftroyed the greateft part of them. From all 
which, and fimilar cOnfiderations, modern writers think this century may, widi jufticc, have 
the appellation of the Iron AgC. Sir William Temple, fpcaking of thofe limes, feems al- 
mofl. at a lofs hoy itfhould have come to pafs, that the infinite fwarm of that vaft northern 
hive, the Normans and Danes, which fo often fltook the world like a tempeft, and over- 
' ‘ flowed it like a torrent, poftefling thcmfelves of England, of a great part of France, and of 
Naples and Sicily, fhould, about feven Ot eight hundred years ago, drop their furious ex- 
peditions, as if on a fudden they Ihould hav-o* grown barren or tame, or bettci contented 
with their own had climates.” Yet what lic ladds, Jn great meafurc clears up lus own dif- 
ficulty : — ** But I fuppofc,” fays he, we owe this benefit wholly to the growth and pro- 
grefs of Chijftianity in the north, by which, early and undiftinguifhed copulation, or a 
“ nrulutudc of wives, were either reftramed or abrogated. By the fame means, /. Cbrifli- 
anity, learning and civility gradually got footing amongft them-^nd men began to leave 
their wilder live?, fpent without other cares or plcafurcs than of food or luft, and bctoc'k 
thcmfelves to the cafe and entertainment of Societies: and, with order and labour, richr: 
‘‘ began, and trade followed.” — IVlcmoks of the United Netherlands. 

'Fhe multitude of Normans fettling in France in this century, took off great nuin?)crs of 
thofe ravagers, and brought them into a fixed and regular way of life: and notwithfinfidhig 
all the lamentable and too juft deferiptions of this century, whith we have related, niany 
things may be oblcrvcd in them, which contributed to the revival and increafe of con'Jiicr< i\ 

ai* 
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nil over the well ; fuch as the building of many noble cities in Germany and other parts, which 
rciiiaiii to this day, and the almoll w'onderfuJ improvement of that country in genefal. In lo 
Ihort a fpace as lince the time of Chailemagnc. The rife of the great nianufiduies of the* 
Ncthefiancls ; the gold and filver mines, and alfo ma^y of the bafer metals fojind inTjcr-« 
many and other parts ; together with the convcrfion of the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Poles, and Hungarians, to Cliriftianity, towards the end of this century, would naturally 
create a friendly correfpondence, and fooii after, a trade with other Chritlian countries; and 
notwitbftanding that the devaflations and ravages of the Dahes Hill continued to the very end 
of this century, more particularly againft England and Scotland, and the depredations of the Sa- 
racens in Italy, 6cc. yet, for the rcafons abovementioned, and perhaps for fomc otliers, which 
t])e judicious reader will not be at a lofs to infer from our following memoirs of tins centurv, 
even this very dark age, with all its barbarifm, will be found to be furnhhed with means pre- 
paratory to the introduction of commerce in fuccccding times. Our King Athelihinbs zeal 
for the commerce of his fubjefts, even as far as the Mediterranean Sea; the Moors fettling 
a trade in India, and the growth of the RepuWic of Venice, were all introduftory to the ge- 
neral gro^vvth of commerce in Europe. 

* f 

^05 We have feen, that the Normans under Rollo had, by violence, forced a rcfidcncc in 
France, ever lince the year 895 ; but in 905 they forbear their former ravages and devaAations ; 
'for having in that year taken the city of Rouen by compofition, and there fixed tlicir princi- 
pal refidcnce, they now, inftead of deftroying the neighbouring caftles, began to fortll'y them, 
in order the better to maintain their fcttlement in that country. They continued to increafe 
their conejuefts there ; and, in the year 909, laid fiege to Paris, and vanquilhed the King’s 
army, “ in which, fays Mezerai, ‘‘ they were encouraged by the rival Princes and great 
“ Lords of France, who made ufc of tlieiri againft each other, till 111912, their famous leader 
“ Rollo, embracing Cliriftianity, Charles the Simple not only made a truce with him, but, 
making a virtue of neceflity, yielded to him, in part of Ncuftria, fince 

from them named Normandy, cr^tisiTcg^ ; and, for the further fe- 

curing his friendftiip, gave him his' dwh daughter to w After which, huge fwarms of 
Normans came and fettled in varibtjs part? of France: and Rollo, inftead of burning and 
facking, now repaired and improved Roue rtjmis capital refidcnce, 

^07 In 907 a bloody battle was for three days together, between the Emperor Louis 

IV chbs army and that dl* the ftUl Ragan Hungarians^ to the advantage of the latter, who, in 
909, over-ran and wafted all Germany, till that Emperor was compelled to buy their depar- 
ture with a large fum of 

91 a About this lime a heW Chtiftian kingdom was erefted in Spain : Sancho Abacco, 

the firtt king of Navarre, hivihg ei^nded his territory of Pampcluna towards Hucfca, S;c. 
aftumed the title of King of Rampclurta and Arragon. And thus the Chrillians of Spain, 
who were the remainder of the Vifigoths, gradually gained ground on the Moors of Spain, 
whofe prcdcccflbrs had taken violent poffelfion of their country. 

At this very t;i me alfo, the German empire began to wear a new face, from the death of 
Lonis TV. the laft of the baftard blood of Charlemagne, who died in this year 912; for the 
hereditary German Princes, m conjunflioii with tiic Bifliops, now began to elcft Emperors 
out of their own body, and Germany foon became wonderfully improved. But their princi- 
|>al Rilhops, in imitation of his Holiuefs, their head, about this time alfo began to alTuuic tem- 
poral 
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poral jurifdlaiou over their hiHioprics, and foon became confiderable fuvcrcign princes , as 
thofe of Mentz, Cologne, 'I'rcvcs, SaltiburgU, Wuitzlbuig, Bremen, Munfler, See. Sun- 
dry Abbots alfo affumed a bite fovcrcignty ; fuch as thole of St. Call, Fulda, &c. by which 
means the clergy, who are very tenacious of their temporal interclls, have maintained mod of 
thofe Avercigntics to this day, and have thereby acquired a great weight in the Diets of the 
empire, and three of them in the eleftion of Emperors. Some of the Bi (hops of France, as 
thofe of Lyons, Rhcinis, &c. attempted a like fovereignty, but could not hold it for any 
length of time. From this circumftance, many Dukes, Counts, and Barons, affumed a fo- 
vcreigiity over their refpc£livc eftates ; andas tlicre were conllant quairels between the pro- 
vinces, what little trade there was became greatly interrupted in mod parts of Euiope , wlierc- 
tipon many Lords entered into aflbeiations for maintaining the public peace, and for piotcft- 
ing Ladies from abufes ; hence began that romantic fpirit of Chivalry, or AlFociarioiis of 
Knights, created with religious ceremonies, which in the twelfth and following centuries, made 
themielves famous for expeditions to the Holy Land, as well as by propagating Chtidiaiiity 
with an armed force in the north end of Germany, Poland, Prudia, and Livonia, as will be 
fhewn in its proper place. Yet all the Dukes, Counts, Bifhops, and Abbots, both in France 
and (iermany, dill continued to pay homage to their fupreme fovcrcigns, which was termed 
the Feudal Right, or Law. 

As yet there were no great, free, or imperial cities in Germany, and very little commerce 
or opulence; neither were there any number of walled towns, excepting thole on the 
Rhine and^Danubc, which had been frontier forts of thc.Roman empire. But the Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who came to the crown 10919, and died in 937, reduced Germany into 
much better order than it had befo« been, and much improved it. He cftablifhed a Militia, 
and united the Barons, by which prudent (tusafures he foon abolilhed the tribute till then paid 
to the Hungarian*. He alfo furronnded many German cities with walls. His fon, Otho the 
Cireat, improved oil bi«fatliet*« plan, aCutaing alfo the fovcrcignty of Rome and Italy, which, 
however, was very negligently eondil^d by hie foccedbrs. 

According to tlw teamed GeFWkrd ®**«h 4 t’**Hiftory of rite Reformation, &c. in and about 
the Low Countries, Holland nbw firA ttbWtaiwt that narne, given to it by the Normans on 
account of its low fituation, it being ^S^time teckoned and called part of the country 

of the Franks ; neither, fays this author,! jliDithe fitft Counts bear the title of Holland till 
about the year 1033, or later. , 

At this time, Conradc, Duke of Francoitia/eleHed King of Germany, for the title of Em- 
peror was not tlicn alTumed by the Ibvercigiis of that coantry, oppofed to his utmoft the potent 
Dukes of Lorrain, Swabia, Bavaria, and Saxony, in the maintenance of their hereditary fuc- 
ccflion, and the fovereignty of their yefpeftive countries ; which, however, he was not able 
to prevent. 

The Saracens, about this time, having made thejnlclr®* nwlbw* of Calabria, Apulia, and 
many Italian cities, committed great devaftatiotis in that country? from Whence they were not 
expelled until the year 968, by the Emperor Otho, or Otto If. fitted Great. 

Notwithftanding the great application of the German Bifiiops, ever fine# the time of Char- 
lemagne, to convert the northern parts of that country, amongfi Hie Sdavi, &c, to Chrifli- 
anity, yet wc find by ^dam Bremenfis, ai d Lambcccii Origines Hamburgenfes, that the 
Sclavi, and alfo the Danes, wafted the diocefles of Hamburg and Bremen, purely in hatred 
to the Chriftian religion, as did alfo the Pagan Bohemians and Hungarians about thi« time. 
VoE. 1 . M And . 
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And t be laft mentioned nation not only waflcd Gcunany, but crofled the Rhine, and ravaged 
Lorrain, and paitof France, about the year 920, and repeated their devaftations n\ Italy in 
the year 922. , 

9igr Thc^Emperor Henry the Fowler, who came to the crown in 919, and died in 937, proved 
a great and wife prince, and greatly improved and ftrengthened Germany* He v/as the foun- 
der of many famous cities in Saxony and other parts, which he alfo fortified againft the incui- 
fions of the Pagan Sclavi, Vandals, and Hungarians, and garrifoned them with the biaA^cll of 
his foldicrs, who, fioin thence, according to Werdenbagen, were firft named Burghers, as 
the citizens in Geimany aic called to this day. That wife and politic Emperor, being about 
to attack the Vandals, in the year 927, did, in the prefence of his Dukes, Princes, Martjuif- 
fes, and Earls, elevate fome of the ftameft of die commonalty, as alfo the bravcfl aitificcrs in 
cities, to the dignity of the nobility; and, having in the fame year, by their affiftancc, 
taken the town of Brandenburg from die Vandals, he beftowed it and other nciglibouung 
places on his new created nobility, which is the caufe, fays Werdenhagen, that, even totin'^ 
day, there arc greater numbers of nobility in diat part of the count! y than any wl.cic elk in 
Germany. 

Even Lcipfick itfclf was, by this Emperor, firft made a walled town, it being doultcd hv 
Peiferus himfclf, in his Origiiies Lipficufes, whether Leipfick was a town, 01 a.il\ a \ilhge, 
till his reign. 

By all which wife meafurcs, he was enabled to drive the Hungarians and Sclav onians, for 
that time at Icaft, quite out of Germany. 

924 The Weft Saxon Kings being now become foie monarchs of England, King Athelflan this 
year found it prudent to remove farthetnorth, and to be crowned at Kingfton upon 1 hames* 
Dr. Howell fays, That diis i^move was not fo much in refpeft to London, which, for 
“ opulence, and multitude of inhabitant*, had n6t been, during thefe Saxon times, lo con 

liderablc, and had alfo fuftainet} great calamities by the invafions of the Danes 

which Were frequently made tip the river ^0 be nearer to the Eaft Anglc<^, 

‘‘ amongft whom thofc rovers had t fer Iteie rcafon, three of the Kmg^, 

“ his fucccflbrs, Edred, Edwi, ahd probably ohen icfidcd, iIkic, 

whereby it got the name It feems tl>at it lud formerly flood on a flat 

“ ground, liable to the reafon ir was rcnif)Mcl to 

“ its prefent fitc, when it had the^mc of Kingftoil given it, its formci nam. lx iiu> 

Moreford.’* ' ^ ^ 

925 There muft pfobajdy attbistime^ but very little^ if any, maritime commcice 

from England to tht within the MHit^ttanean Sea ; fince, in King Athclftan’s re jgn 

in the year 925, that Wife for the promoting the commerce of his fubjefts, enafted 

a law, ** That every merctrahf who made three voyages to that fea on his own account, 

ftiould be raifed to hemoutf and enjoy the privileges of a gentleman.’^ The connexion 
which all Qhrifttan countries then had With the court of Rome might, probably, allure fome 
of our traders^ nowandthen^ to make an adventure thither with a cargo by fea, though, 
without doubt, moftof erpr corrcfpondcncies and vilits to that court were made and caincd on 
0ver land, through Ftance and Lombardy. 

King Athclftan, according to Sir Henry Spelman^s and Wilkins’s Saxon Laws, appointed 
hlirtts for the coinage of money to be at the following places, viz. London to have eight 
|Di4tS| Canterbury feven, viz* four for the King, two for the Archbiftiop, and one for the 

Abbot 
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Abbot of St. Auftin’s ; Rochcftcr three, viz. two for the King, and one for the Blfliop ; 
W^ncheftcr fix, Lewis, Southampton, Exeter, Shaftlbury, and Warelum, tw^o each, and every 
other great town to have one each. 

^ There is no mention made of any city or town north of London ; which fhews that this 
mon^ch's jurifdi£l:ion was not then fo extenfive northward ; the Danes being ftill mafiers in 
the kingdoms of Mercia, Eaft-Auglia, and Northumberland, though, as in King Alfred's time, 
acknowledging his fuperiority. 

According to fome hiidorians, tlie Emperoc Henry the Fowler, having driven the Vandals 
out of Brandenburg, or at leafi: reduced them to fubjediou, he, this fame year, created, for 
the fitft time, a Marquis of Brandenburg, /. r. governor of the marches, or frontiers, which 
divided that country from the ftill unfubdued Pagan nations fmthcr north, viz, the Vandals, 
Sclav!, &CC. of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, &c. The Royal Audior of the Memoirs of Bian- 
denburg hereupon obferves, “ that as Charlemagne had formerly compelled thofc people to 
cmhiace Chiiftianity, from which they revoked as foon as his army had moved from them , 
“ fo allb did Henry the Fowler, by the like violence, re-Convert them, in 928, with a great 
“ deal of bloochhcd — yet the Brandenburgers revolted to Paganifm a fecond time, headed by 
Miftevoyus, king of the Vandals, W'ho drove the Margrav'c Thierry out of Brandenburg ^ 
bu^ they .were, in the eud, and by force of arras, reduced a third time to Chiilli- 
auiry,’* 

About this time, according to Helmoldus, the moft eminent and principal city of Sweden 
was named Byrca, orByrk, whither the Chriftian Miftionaries from Germany reforted. He 
calls it a moft famous town of the Goths, fituated in the middle of Sweden, having a good 
liavcn on the Baltic Sea, whither the rtiips of the Danes, Norwegians, Sclavi, and other Scy- 
thian peapte ufualiy reforted for commerce. Ad^ of Bremen calls it by the fame name, 
and ttlfo by that of Siftona* Speaking of the niagnita 4 e of the Pagan Temple at Upfal, (and 
he wrote his HiftUjtiCa EocJefiaftica Jn io8o) ho faya, that it was, toium auro paratum, 
i. f, adorned all over with gold, ahd ^ds, ** it is not far diftant from SiSona or Byrca it 
is, however, agreed that Stockholm not as yet built. PuflFcndorf, in his Hiftory of Swe- 
den, fays, that Byrca, about this tilhCt was one of the greateft and ftrongeft cities of Sweden, 
Ih mg thin able to fend tweNie dmufaud mwinto the field, without any fenfible diminution 
of Its inhabitants, Which, if true, i$ mon||| f orhapS4 than Stockholm can do at prcfcnt. A 
Swxdilh gentleman acquainted the autho^f lJ|is work, that Biorkon figiiifies the ifiand of 
Hiork, i. r. Byrca, and that it ftood abhtsk thirty miteS higher up tlxe bay whereon Stock- 
holm was afterwards built, there being ftill fomC ftW vefliges of iu ancient gieatncfs to be 
traced, where there remains a village named Byotk at this day. This account confirms 
what Adam of Bremen fays of the fituation of Byrca, fince it is well known that the city of 
Upfal is not far from Stockholm. 

J31 Mifcr^blc was the condition of Italy at this time, being'gWVCmfly ^ffliAed, fays Machlavel, 
in Ills Iliftory of Florence, by the ravages of two different ihy^ders, viz- the*Huns or Hunga- 
lians on the fide of the Alps, and the Saracens on the fide of Naples* Hereby the Pope and 
the Church were continually raolcfted ^ and by reafon of the divifipns amongft ilic princes 
of the Weft, and the wcaknefs of the Greek emperors, Italy remained in an hclplefs and foi- 
lorn condition. In this year the SaracCits <Fftroycd the city of Genoa, and wafted its tern- 
toiy, and from this deftruflion of Genoa, adds Machiavel, fprung the future greatutL oi 
the city of Pifa, whither the Genoefe now fled for ihclter. 

M z hi 
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In thefc times oPIjgnorance there were few to be found, more cfpeclally among the laity^ 
who could ufe the pen, either in the courts of princes, or in the government of citie§, fo that 
they found themfclvcs obliged to chufe fecretaries and regifters from among the ecclcfiaftics ; ^ 
from whence, even to tfiis day, the writers in fecrctaries offices, courts of jufticc, 6tc. aic 
• ftilcd clii^rks : by which means the clergy infinuated themfclvcs yet further into ihc manage- 
ment of temporal mattcrs,~Brandt’8 Hiftory of the Reformation in and about tlic Low 
Countiics, VoL I. 

933 I'he Arabian Saracens having longfincc fabdued Egypt and the coaft of Barbary, and after- 
wards Spain, Majorca, Sardinia, Corfica, &c* they at length pulh their conquefts along 
the Ihores of the Red Sea, down to the coafts of Africa, fouth weft from the Streights of Ba- 
belmandel, in the country of the Caffres, Here, it is faid, thefe Arabians built, loon aftcr^ 
all the towns in that country, for the Oaffres were then a naked and mifeiably ignorant peo- 
ple, having h?id no towns before* It is alfo faid, that the Arabs were here joined by colonics 
at different times from Perfia, and that they built the towns of Brava, Mombaza, Quiloa, 
Mozambique, Magadoxa, Sofala, famous for its rich gold mines, and poflibly the Ophir of So- 
lomon, Melinda, &c. They alfo maftered the iflands on that coaft, and fent fome colonies; to 
the great ifle of Madagafear. In tliis condition did thj Portuguefe find that coaft on the ir liift: 
voyage to India. The fame Arabian coj'iqucrors had driven the native Caffrcfians«up into the 
inland parts, from whence they brought the Arabs, on the coaft, gold-duft, elephant's teeth, 
fkins, &c. Thefc Arabs foon fclUato a commerce by fhipping to India, having alfo fpread 
themfclvcs along the whole coaft eaftward to tire river Indus, and from thence as far fouth as 
Cape Comorin, where the Portvigucfe found many of them when they firft arrived in India, 
under the general name of Moors, who then tranfafl^ed all the commerce of the Eaft, and 
greatly oppofed the fettlcment of the Portuguefe in India; by which, however, when fpeak- 
ing of thofc in India, we muft not underftand mcrely^the native MooiV of Bi^fbary, as we do 
in Europe, fays the author of Ponugiiicft Afia, but ^dl foits of Mahometans fettled in India, 
who arc there called by the general name of Moots. ^ ' 

It was happy for the reft of mankJnd^r Utid Wf' fol" CJhriftendom, that the Saracens 
who had thus extended their 'long remain united unde» one 

general Empire and* Caliph, mahy Independent monarchies to be ertcled 

whereby they gradually loft few^"^ thtm. Thus, in Spain, the Moors of Cordova fuffeird 
new kingdoms to be crefted T0|edo, Murcia, Valentia, See, which gave tlu 

Chriftmn princes of Spain gmtt ifedvantAges pwr Though, it muft be owned, that 

thefc Chriftian princes frU iilto afimUvr miftake, and were often at variance among thcmlclvcs 
even fo ftr as tp join with the Moorifh princes in Spain againft each other, and, 

in fome inftances, to intertewty with them. 

937 Athelftan drives thid Britdn® of Exeter into Cornwall, and in the fame year he expel- 
led the Scots out of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, and pofleffed himfclf of, the kingdom of 
North uthbcifland ; although Anlaf, a Danifti Northumbrian Prince, had failed into the Hum- 
ber with fix hutidred vcISils againft Athelftan three years before ; and had received afliftance 
from the Irifli and Welch, and from Conftantirxe, king of Scotland, all whom he is faid to 
have ddrfeAted by his fleet. 

938 Athelftap, king of England, reduces Ludwal,* the principal King of Wales, to pay him a 
tribum df twenty pounds weight of gold, three hundred pounds weight of fiiver, twenty-five 
thouftmd oxen, and as many hounds and hawks as he fhould require. Thefc fucccflcs foon 

fpread 
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fprcad his fame beyond fca, and feveral princes on the continent carted his frlcndflnp. Tiie 
Eijiperor, Otho tlie Great, married a daughter of Athclftan’s ; Hugh, mayor of the palace of 
France, obtained another daughter for his fon ; and Louis, prince of Aquitaine, elpoufcd a 
thiid* Thefe matches produced fuch rich and noble prefents for Athclflan, as had not been 
feen before his time j fuch as gems, precious ftoncs, veffcls of Onyx^ rich pcifumcs, the hnefl. 
faorfes with golden furniture, &c. Harald, king of Norway, is alfo faicl to have fent AtheU 
ftan a (hip, whofe ftern was gold, moft probably gilded, and the fails of purple. Our monk- 
ifh writers, if they liked the talc, made no ferupie of employing thcii exaggerations on the 
occafion* 

940 The eleventh article of the treaty of Weftphalia, between the Empire and Sweden, makes 
the date of tlie firft charter from Otho the Great to the city of Magdeburg to be on the 7th of 
June, 940, before which time it was probably an inconfidcrale place ; Bardewic being then 
the only great and principal city of Saxony, and a great emporium, according to Angelius k. 
Werdenhagen, who yet makes this charter to have been granted feven years later. This 
great Emperor now grants the inhabitants “ power to build and fortify their city, and to ex- 
“ ereife the municipal law therein ; to be a free city, and its inhabitants to be ficc, ike.” — 
Werdenhagen makes the fame Emperor to grant a feCond charter to Magdeburg, in the year 
972, •direfted to the merchants and their fucceffors, Mercatoribus and pofteris fuis , “ That, 
** not only in his dominions, but throughout Chriftendom, and likcwife in heathen or bar- 
l>arous countries,” fuch was the refpeft paid in thofe times to the head of the empiie, fays 
our author, tliat they frequently made their grants in this ftilc; they ftall hav^if ficc egrefs 
‘‘ and tc|;rcfs, without paying any tolls in other towns, or at bridges, waters, weirs, ^c. ex- 
ccpiing only tlic cuftomary toils, at Mentz, Cologne, Tie!, ajid Bardcwick,” I'liefe aic 
the fame privileges as arc cryoyed by imperial cities at this time. 

We find another charter to Magdeburg, in tlie year IQ24, from the Emperor ConraJe If. 
in none of which^ |however, is tlie word commonity or corporation as yet mentioned, as 
meaning one body politic^ Otho the Great alfo fortified the neighbouring towns, as Hall, 
Northaufciv HaJherfladt, i^dUnbi^rgi Hdmftadt, &;c. But Magdeburg, above allotheis, 
was his favourite, which/ Ibr mahy* the feat of the chief courts ofjuftice of 

the empire, and deemed its Thl^ Iwc.Empcrot made it j^lfo an archhifhoptick, as 

being a frontier againft the incurfiom, of th^ Pagan Sclavi, Vandals, Sarmatiaiis, accoid- 
ing to Adam Bremeuiis% 

j44 About this time Edmund I. king of EhgJatvI/ d^vc tlic Welch out of Cuyibcrland, ami 
yielded that country up to Malcolm L kmg of Scotland, together witli the county of Weft- 
morlaud, 

^48 The Emperor Otto, or Otho the Great, fijtid \his year to have vanquiflicd the Danes, 
and to have compelled them to embrace Chrifti^nity, He proved equally fuccelsful agamft 
the ftillAf^agan Hungarians, Vandals, Sclavi, who neverthcjcfe afterwards revolted. 

;50 He again u duces the Bolicmians, and adds Belgium, BuC^hdyi and Hungary to the empire, 
though the laft did not long continue iu that In Italy he v^nquifl^^cs King iJcrcngvmus, 

dcpolcs one pope, and fets another up in his ftcad, 

Gciniany was alio fo happy at this time, and during the rclgti of Ib great an emperor as 
Otho 1 he Great, to have her firll filvtfr mil. s difeovered at Goilar in Saxony, whicli wcic 
a< 5 lually begun to be worked. I'his occafioned fucceftful fcarches to be made for the difcovciy 
of many others in Germany. Yet German authors fay, that the mines of Hartzaie moie 

ancient 
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jincient than even of Saxony. From thofc rich mines immenfe quantities of filver were 
Jug, whereby the foie medium of commerce in that part of»“thc world was greatly ipcrcafcd, 
and much additional vigour afforded to commercial enterprize. Yet the mines of Hungary 
^re faid to be an hundred years older than thofc of *Goflar, feme of which are nine hundred 
feet in depth, and they arc probably the oldeft now fubfifting in Europe# i 

About this time alfo Helmoldus makes mention *of the Sclaviaii city of Aldenburg, or Ol- 
denburg, in Holftein, as being then a famous emporium on the Baltic Shore, and much fie- 
quented by fliipping, within thirty miles of the fpot where Lubeck, which was not tlien in 
being, now {lands. Here was a palace of the kings of Sclavia ; audit remained m a flouuflhng 
Hate till Queen Margaret of Denmark deftroyed its haven ; fince which time it is much decayed. 

Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Europe, conjeftures, tliat it was not till the end of the 
ninth century, when the Venetians, retiring farther into their lagunas, gave to their aflem- 
blagc of little ifles, which now formed a%>wn, the name of Venice, from the name of the 
neighbouring coaft called Terra Vcnctorum ; and that having, by their wealth and arms, 
acquired firft the province of Ifiria, and afterwards part of Dalmatia, with Spalatro, Rag u fa, 
and Narenza, their Doge, about the year 950, alTumed the title of Duke of Dahxiatu. 

About the middle of this century, according to TaUeuts's tables, and thofe of fomc otlicr 
chionologcrs, the fcicnce of numeral Algebra was invented in Arabia by Ge,bcr, others fay, by 
Maliomct Mofes ; but literal Algebra was much later* In this and the preceding century, 
tliere were alfo many learned Aftronomers in Arabia; yet we {hall fee that it was near fve 
bundled years later before Algebra was known in Chril^cndom. 

The Emperor Otho the Great, creels Cologne into the dignity of an imperial city, L c. a 
city fubjeft to none but the empire in general, and to the Emperor himfelf ; enjoying fucli 
other valuable privileges as thoft beftowed by the fame prince on^Magdebprg* 

959 From King Alfred’s death, to the reign of King Edgar the We ^od no mention 

of any Englifh navy. Bat when that king afeended the thropoi^^noemlng whole power and 
grandeur, our monkilh writers have been fo extreihtdy as to have fpolled, in a great 

ineafurc, by their exaggeratiom, what they w|th Ih Ih^ich pains to we arc 

told of almoft marvellous exploits. , \ ^ * 

What Dr. Howell fays of him* in the World, may be very true, viz. Thar 

“ he underftood and praftifed tbi intereft^fHs donrrtfy— whjich was to be maftcr at fea,’’ 
Ac. He adds, that he equip|f|^ fiptch a flw, number of veflejs may fceiii incredible.’* 

A very^uft remark. \ i ^ 

Malmlbury fays, Thut-tv^ery fummer,^ immediately after Eaftcr, he commanded Ins fhips 
upon every fhorC to bf i?0tight into a body j he failed ufually with the eaftern fleet to tlic 
weftern part of the iftaOd, and theii fending it back with the weftern one, he failed into 
the North, and thence with the Obrthem he teturned to the Eaft ; being exci-ednig diligent 
to prevent the incurfio ns of the Danes, Welch and Scots, and courageous ^br ddence of 
** his kingdom againft foreigners, 

Each ofhis fleets, sis we are told, confifted of one thoufand two hundred flout (hips, ac- 
cording to Hoveden and Florence of Worceftcr; making in all three thoufand fix hundred. 
Others go fo far as to make them amount to four thoufand fliips. Others add a fourth fleet, 
wl^ch incieafes the number to four thoufand eight hundred. And, to make all this feem the 
more feafible, they tcllus, that to enable him to fuftain fo great abharge, bcfidc the contribu- 
tilSUf p£ his fubjeds, he had eight petty kings his vaflals, bound to him by oath to be ready 

at 
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at his command by fca and land, viz. the kings, or fome king^ of Ireland, or of Scot-^ 

la»d, others fay of Ireland only, of Cumberland, of the Iflcs, /, e. Mann, &c. and five otiicrs 
of Wales. We may cafily fuppofe he might, though not much to his credit, as his cnco- 
miafts fay, make tliofc eight tributary princes row him in his barge on the river Dec at Chef- 
ter ; but how he and they together could fit out, and keep up conftantly fo vaft a fleet as never 
was before, nor probably ever will again be heard of, and in an age too wherein there- was fo 
little commerce, is impoffible ta be afeertained. He was but fixtecn years of age when he 
came to the crown, and he reigned juft as many years. It was but about half a century fince 
tlie Danes were fuperior both at fea and land ; and although probably this king was a gallant 
and wife young prince, it feems ftrange fo vaft a change fliould fo fuddcnly be efFefted. Ed- 
gar’s brother and predeceflbr. King Edwy, had treated the monks with great harflincfs ; and 
becaufe Duiiftan, abbot of Glaftonbury, had warmly animadverted on that youth’s lewd life, 
he had baniflied him to Flanders. Edgar ilifted juft the reverfe of his brother. He recalled 
Sr. Dunftan, as he is ftiled, and made him Archbifhop of Canterbury. He not only reflored 
the former revenues of the monaft^ries which Edwy had fcqueftered, but even built many 
new monafteries, feme fay, one every year of his life, and fome fay forty in all, while others 
make the number of his religious foundations to amount to forty-eight. Upon thefe and 
fimiter coufiderations, one muft be very little acquainted with the fpirit and hlftory of monks, 
not to know that they gcrterally made princes pious or irreligious, wife or foolifli, weak or 
powerful, in cxaA proportion to the regard they teftified for their order. Yet one honeft 
monk, William Thorne, approached neareft to the truth, who allows the whole number of 
his iliips to have been at moft but four hun4red. The monks cannonized him after his 
death; and fo rich were the convents through the liberality of this and former princes, that 
in this very reign, according to Ingulphus, the treafure of Crowland Abbey amounted to ten 
thoufand pounds, befides holy veflels, ftirines, relifts, &c. What then muft fome other 
more ancient have had, fince this of Crowland, or Croyland, had been founded 

but thirty yearsv It Vyas our humble opinion, below the dignity of the great 

Mr. Scldcn, to introduce into his Maro claufum fuch improbable ftorics as this of Edgar’s 
naval power, purely to pleafe bis raaftef , King Charles 1. though he afterwards put on a dif- 
ferent countenance. » Finally^ whatever this king’s power really was, all liiftorians are agreed, 
iliat with him was buried all the glory of the Anglo Saxons ; “ nothing,” fays Dr. Howell, 
being thenceforth to be heard and ruin.” 

»o About this time, or ratlxcr accordkxg to the great Penfioaary De Witt’s 

intcreft of Holland, Chap. ii. Part. 1. tfa© wboljfeivmanufafturc of Flande :^nd other parts 
of the Netherlands, which mcide fo gjreat a ^Ufc for the fix fucceeding centuries, took its 
rife. That great man obfciwcs, ** That till now, there were any merchants in all 

“ Eurdpe, excepting a few in the republics of Italy, who traded with the Indian Caravans of 
“ the ^ 

Thc^FJemings, lying neareft to France^^^ continues began 

“ to earn their living by weaving, and foM the produce of their iabbUT in that fruitful land, 
(France,) where the inhabitants were not only able to feed thcmfclv^ biat ailfo, by the fnj)er- 
“ fluous growth of their country, could put themfeives into gao4 ^ppareh Which Baldwin 
“ the Young, or the Hid, carl of nariders, about the year 960 * CbhfidCfably improved, by 
eftablifhing annuaf fairs or markets in fcvcral places, without any tolls being deman<Ied for 
“ goods either imported or exported.” The Flcmifii hiftorians fay, that his fatlicr Arnold 

being 
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being very o]cl» refigned the government to his fon, in 95:9, who thereupon fortified the 
cities of Bruges, Ypres, Fumes, Bcpgcn, or Mons, Bourbourg, Dixinudc, OUlcnburg, 
Rounclairc, Rodembourg, kc. He invited over into Flanders all manner of hand icraftfineii 
for inakigg all fens of manufactures, to whom he granted great privileges* He al|3 ellablilh- 
ed many fairs at Bruges, Courtray, Torhout, Mont-Caffcl, &c. and fixed markets at flated 
days in every week, where merchants could exchange their goods for others j Which was then 
praCtifed, according to the authors of thofe hiitorics, hccaufe of the fcarcity of money* 

This iudicious acc9unt from fo great a man, muft naturally carry much conviction along 
with it, as what may be deemed an authentic, though brief, view of the rife of the famous 
Ncilicrland woollen manufacture, probably prior to that of linen; the former being 
in a manner abfolutely requifitc for prcferviitg men from the inclemency of the weather, the 
latter rather a fpecicS of luxury ; many barbarous nations at this day living without any linen 
at all* As men engaged more in commerce, and confcqucntly grew richer and more elegant, 
they gave the greater encouragement to fo cleanly and defirabJe a commodity as linen to he 
worn next their bodies, &c. The Unen manufaCkw re came firft from Egypt into Greece and 
Italy, and thence travelled weft wafd to Ftance and Flanders; next probably into Germany 
and England, before it got ground in the more nortlrcrn and north eaft parts of Europe, 
where it has fince profpeted very much* Others tbihk tliat the Cartliaginiaiis firilfin trod need 
it into Europe. 

It is almoft unneceflary to remark at leall, fome fort of woollen cloth 

muft ever have been made in all civilis^cd countries f that wherever l^omans planted 
colonies, they there introduced the Weavittg; of doth* Caqoden, in his Britannia, fpeak- 

ing of the antiquity and eminence of the city Of fay|f> That there tlic Roman 

“ emperors feem to have had theif weaving for cfoths oC and 

linen for the Emperor and the army i moil pfobablyy that preferved 
in Britain after the Romans quitted it, thohgh peffa|(|^ till the fourteenth 

century, when King Edward HI. introduced the fmm the NeU^ 

The city of Ypres, in Flanders, iaikid tD ;tMive now; ibeeti -built. It has been long famous 
for the table linen manufacture, vulgariy i» t, cloth d’Ypres, or of Ypres. 

The Annales Flandriae, printed 1580, obferves under the year 958, Tl>at 
by reafon of the fcarcity of money at that thiic, the Flemings dealt moftly by permutation, 
or barter of one kind of which wc read was alfo the praflicc of 

almoft aU the GermmiS of Penfionary Dc 

WitFs account already quot^ under this year. 

i^6i In this year the ifUnd Of or Crete, Wis 1»ken from the Saracens by the Greek 

emperor Romanus I. or m fodm^,d;«kire, in the year 964, by Nicephorus Phocas 

Henry duke of Bavaria, at thifi.time, built Munich, the prefcm capital of |hat country ; 
but was not furrounded with a wall till the year 1175. ^ 

If, as hiffoi-taris folate, St. Raufs catficdral church in London^ which was burnt down in 
the year 961, WaS reb^^iit in that fa year, nothingcan be a clearer proof of tffe meannefs of 
even our mott pubhe biah^^^^^ as Maitland, in his Hiftory of Loudon, 

rightly eonjeftures, it muft, in all probability, have been a fmall timber building. 

< 962 At this time, a great part of Ireland was fubje^ to Edgar king pf England, who had driven 

out ;ihie Danes. Sir James Ware, in his Antiquities of Ireland, gives us that King’s pom- 

his, viz. I Edgar, king of England, and of all 

“ the 
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the kings oF the iilcs round Biltaifi, witli their kingdoms, far as Noiwciy ; and of a great 
‘‘ ^art oF Ireland, with its moft noble city of Dublin.’' Mr. Scldcn, who lias aJfo given us 
this chat ter, in Ins Titles of Honour, rightly obferves, that this dominion continued not in 
liis iVcceilbrs. 

The city of Dublin muft, at this time, liave made a conhdcrablc ligurc, for Sir James 
Ware, in his Annals of Ireland, ciuotcs a charter of King Edgar, dated this very year, at 
Glouccfter, wherein it is termed., NobilifHma Civitas Dublina, e* the moft noble or emi- 
nent city of Dublin. 

Denmark, according to the Scholiaft on Adami Bremenfis Hiftoria Ecclcfiaftica, was in 
this year entirely converted to the Chriftian religion ; King Harold VI. and ail liis people 
now openly profeiling it. 

About this time, Edgar king of England adopted an efFcflual method of clearing his king- 
dom of wolves, by iinpoftng an annual tribute of three hundred of thofe animals on the princes 
of Wales, fo that, in the third year, there were no wolves to be found cither in England or 
Wales : vet they remained in Scotland much later. Others place this matter under the year 970. 

In thi« year Baldwin earl of Flanders built the town of Dunkirk; though it was not famous 
for either buildings or Ihipping till long after. 

Uifdcr this fame year Biftiop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Preciofum, whicli work we 
fliall have frequent occafton to quote in the fequel of this hiftory, fays, “ That a palfrey was 
“ worth ten fliillings ; an acre of land was purchafed for one fliilling ; and an hide of land, 
** which contained an hundred and twenty acres, at otic hundred fhillings." Tliis fticws the 
great fcarcity of money and of purchafers at ^lis time ; probably, indeed, riicir money was at 
Icaft thrice the quantity of filver that is contained in our prefent coin. The land, in parti- 
cular, is amazingly cheap, for which anotlier probable reafon is ufualJy aftigned, viz. the great 
difficulty of, and obftruftion to, the falc of the barons lands, until the ftatu te of King Henry 
VIT. gave a legal permiffion for the fale of them, 

Scotland, about 4 iiis time, is faid to have been frequently invaded and ravaged by the 
],)ane«. , 

In this year an^nd was putto the title of King of Italy; the Emperor Otho having vancjuifli- 
cd Adelbcrt, the fon of Berenger, the laft king of that country ; which afterwards remained 
mere or lefs dependent on the German empire, under the immediate government of various 
feudal princes and ftates. 

970 About this lime, "according to our Engl iffi hi Jlorians, trifils by jury of WclVc men were 
firft inftitutecl. 

97 j Abotn this time, fays Mr, Camden, in the feVenth chapter of his defeription of Scotland, 
tlicrc was a great fricndlhip and alliance between Edgar king of England, and Kenneth ITT. 
king of/Scotland, againft the Danes, their common enemies, the Englifh king at this time 
finally roGgning to the Scotifh monarch his right to the Lothians, and therewith the city and 
cafilc of Edinburgh ; both which bad been fometimes fubjefl: to the Scots and fometimes to 
the Englilh : “ the Eiighih empire there/’ fays Camden, ** being fore fhaken with tho 

Danifh wars, and lay as it were gafping^and dying,” This account of Camden’s is quite 
inconfiflent with the pompous deferiptions of Edgar’s power, as ifet forth in our monkiih 
hiftories 

0 

974 In this year died the Emperor Otho the Great, juftly deferving that name. He laiied the 
German empire to fuch power and fpleudor, that hiftorians ftilc him the founder of it. He 

VoL. 1 . N added 
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added Italy as a fief to it. He had alfo the then kingdom of Lorraine, which comprehended the • 
Netherlands, modern Lorraine, &c.. He fiibducd Hungary, Sclavonia, c\c. and„ in fliort, 
enjoyed dominions almofl: as cxtcnflvc as thofe of the hi ft Emperor Cliarlcmagnc. , 

♦ We hod about this time, that the eighth and laft of King Edgar’s laws enafled, “ That 
one and the fame money fliould be current throughout his dominions fo that the private 
mints of archbilhops, bifhops, and abbots were now fapprclfed, and the King’s own coin 
alone was to be current. Yet we find the praftice of thofe private mints revived and kept u[> 
even long after the Norman conqueft. Another wife part of this law was, that the meafurc 
of W^incheflcr Ihould be the general ftandard. It was iikew'ifc enaflcd, that a wey of w^ool 
Ihould be fold for half a pound in money. 

977 The republic of Venice had now acquired fo much riches by the great extenfion of her 
commerce, that flic was, in this year, enabled to fend provillons and fuccours to the cities of 
Capua and Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, befieged by the Saracens ; whofc fleet that of 
Venice foon after vanquiflied. 

979 The flatc of tlic Engliflt coin in the reign of King Ethclrcd IL who began his reign in tliis 
year, and died in 1016, according to M. Wcftcot's notes on Selden’s Jani Anglorum facies 
altera, p. 113, and Dr. Howell’s Hiftory of the World, Voi- iii. Part IV. Chap. 2. was as 
follows, viz. 

ill:, Both in this reign, and in that of King Athelftan, aThrymfe was w^orth three fliillings, 
as Mr. Lambard the antiquary valued it. 

2dly, Five Anglo Saxon pence made a fhilling, and forty-eight Ihillings made a pound of 
filvcr ; Mr. Lambard having fecn one of thofe pennies of Ethelred’s coin. 

3dly, I'hirty pence made a mancus, or rtiahcufa. 

4thly, An ore, like a pound, wjis a mere denomination of weight, fifteen of wdiich made a 
pound weight : fo an ore was worth four Ihillings of our money. 

King Ethdred alfo made ferae laws at Wantage, relating to cufioras on fhips and incrclinn- 
dize to be paid at Blynygcfgatc, or Billingfgate in the port of London, then the only quay, and 
moft proper, as lying neareft to the bridge, which euiflfed of timber even before tins time. 
Thefc are quoted by Dr. Howell, as follows : , 

1. A fmall vcffcl arriving there, was to pay one halfpenny for toll. 

2. If a greater one, bearing fails, one penny* 

3. For a keelc or hulk, being a long and large capacious fort of vellel, four pcncc. 

4r Out of a fliip laden with wood, one piece for toll. 

“ 5. A boat with filh, one half-penny, and a bigger boat, one penny. 

of Rouen in Normandy, that come with wine, or grampoi?, (rjuery, if not 
“ pcaic, .fe of Flanders and forilhieu, and others from Normandy and France, were 

“ wont to opv Wir wares aiwl free them from toll, /. r, 1 fuppofe to pay toll| Such traders 
‘‘ as came from Liege and otlwr places travelling by land, opened their waic{=^' and paid toll. 

“ I'hc EtnperoFa men, i. Germans of the Steelyard, coming with their Blips, were ac~ 

“ counted worthy of good laws, and might buy in their Ihips ; but it is not lawful for them 
“ to forcftall die markets from the burghers of London. They were to pay toll, and at 
Chriftmas two grey cloths and one brOwn one, with ten pound of pepper, five pair of 
gloves, two veflels of vinegar ; and as many at Eafler.” 

As the German merchants of the Steel-yard in London were very early fettled there ns 
a commercial I'ocicty, confiiling of thofe of Cologne, &c. it feems at Icalt probable that the 

tolls 
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tolls lierc named to be paid by the Kmperor’s men, as they are called, at the two moft folcmn 
fefti^als, point that fociety out to us. For as ir oe meant of pcifons conilantly or ufu 
ally lefiding' in l/ondoii, and there never was any otlicr fociety ot CTcrinan niercliants refldincj^ 
jji Lon^ion but thofc of the Stccl-yard locicty. b itz btcplicn, a monk of Canterbury, who 
wrote in the time of King Stephen, fays, that merchants of all nations liad, in his time, their 
diftlna quays and wharfs in London. The Dutch had the Stechyard ; the French, for tlieir 
wines, had the Vintry, ^c. 

‘‘ 7. Bread to pay pay tolj thrice a week, vw. Sunday, Tuefday, and Thurfday. Each 
pannier with hens to pay one hen for toll. 

Butter and chcefc, traded in fourteen days before Chrifimas, one penny for toll, and 

another penny feven days after Chrillmas/’ 

Some parts of the above laws are expreficd fo darkly, as to be fcarcely iirtelligible. Yet 
bcfidc our reinaik concerning the SteeFyard, a curious reader may make fomc further good 
ilk: (if them, taken all togctlien By an agreement between tliat K ing’s comnhffioners and 
thofc ot W ales, a treaty was made concerning the value of lhayed cattle, and alfo about trading 
O!' travelling into each others country, viz. a horfc was fet at thirty fliillings ; an ox at thirty 
pence; a cow, twenty-four pence; a fwine at eight-pence; a Ihcep, one ihilling ; a goat, 
two-])cr»ce. W hereby it appears that horfes were then fix times as valuable as oxen, five- 
pence at this time making a Biilling. 

W hen we read that in the unhappy reign of King Ethdred, and cverf in that of Canute the 
Great, ihc^' was fo barbarous a praG ice as Englifh people’s felling their own children and 
kindred into foreign parts, with as little concern as they did their cattle, wdio can forbear 
lamenting ilic ignorant and wretched ftate of fuch a country ; more especially as it at tliat time 
j>rotcfled the Cluiftiaa religion, Tlicrc muft furely have been a great ledundancy of people., 
and at the fame time a great want of employment for them, or fuch an inhuman praGice would 
never have been permitted. This Ihtws the infinite advantage of commerce, manufafturcs, 
fifhcries, and navigation to a nation, by which all their poor may be employed, not only for 
ilic benefit of their parents and families, %ut for the wealth and fiircngth of tl^itfcommunity . 

80 The DanesVaA'age Scotland; and the fame year they again ravage the Englifh coafts and 
countries with numerous fleets. 

8z In tills year they laid fiege to London, and greatly damaged it, but could not make them- 
Iclvcs ^nailers of it. - ^ 

While the Emperor Otho the Gmt was reducing Italy and Rome to his fubjeGion, the 
Pagan Sc lav!, in liis abfcncc, wafted the Chrillian part of Germany next to them, and take 
the city of Brandenburg. In the mean time, the Greek Emperor Bafilius, aflifted by the 
Saracens, recovers Apulia and Calabria from Otlio ; who, in return, drives the Greek gavri- 
fons out of Tilyria and Dalmatia. 

B9 About this time Wolodimir, Duke of Ruftia, or Mufeovy, married Anne, fifler to the Greek 
Emperor, Bafilius II. by which matrimonial alliance a foundation Was laid for the introduGioii 
of Chriftianity into that hitherto ahn oft unknown. Pagan and barbarous country. 

Towards the clofe of this century, the people of Bifeay, who had with tlieir Chriftianity 
preferved their independence, even when the Moors poflefled all the ‘reft of Spain, being 
now become more potcii^ by their gaining ground on the Moors, began to employ thcmfclvcs 
in the manufaGuring of their excellent iron, not only for their own ufe., but for the Supply of 
* N 2 other 
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Other nations. The port of Bllhoa alfo began to have rtu)»ping, and to trade beyond fea, per- 
haps the firft of any nation, wefl of tho Mediterranean fea, in any conhdcrable degree. 

991 Under tlie piofperons government of their Duke Pietro Uifeolo, the republic of Venice, 
*with a patent fleet, not only enlarged its former conquefts in lliria, but cxtendec^^ them into 
Dalmatia, and dehroyed every thing in the vicinity of Narenza with fire and fword, in revenge 
ibr tliat people’s having, during the courfc of 170 years, iiifeftcd the Venetians by their 
piracies. (Effai dc I’Hiftoire du Commerce dc Venife, Paris 1729.) Thus did Venice, 
about this time, acquire thofc cities and towns on the Eaft coaft of the Adriatic fea, mofl; 
of whlcii they ftill retain ; fuch as Tricflc, long fmee however fuhjcftcd to the Houfe of 
** Auftria, Cabo d’lflria, Parenzo, Pola, Zara, Spalatro, Curzola, Lefina, Ragufa, Narenza, 
“ and many other places ; and from this time the Dukes of Venice alfumed the title of Duke 
of Dalmatia. Bclides, although the Saracens in general were enemies to the Chriflian name, 
** and tlivit thofe of Sicily and Sardinia m6rc cfpecially, conftantly infefted the coaOs of Italy ; 
yet the prudent Doge and Republic of Venice found means, by their envoys, to fettle 
commerce with the Saracens of Syria and Egypt, then under divers Saracen princes, 
countries ever famous for the produftion of rice, fiigar, dates, fenna, caflia, tiax, linen, 
“ balm, peffumes, galls, wrought filk, foap, 6cc. bcfidcs the rich fpiccs and precious floncs of 
India brought to thofe two countries. With all this rich merchandize the Venetians now 
traded all over the wcllern parts of Europe, to their imme nfe profit.*’ Yet prior to this 
great commerce of Venice, Genoa traded to Egypt, Syria, Conflantinople, See. for fpices, 
drugs, filks, &c. with wlxich they fupplied moft of the weftern parts of Euroj^c, and thereby 
acquired immenfe riches ; though this trade declined very much when the commerce of Venice 
became fo very confiderahle. 

Venice alfo, in the time of this Doge, v;»hO reigned from 991 to 1009, obtained of the 
Greek Emperors, Bafilius II, and Alexis, a freedom from all cufloms and taxes in their empire; 
by which privilege, it is no wonder fhe grew rich, fays Janies How^dl, in his Survey of the 
Seignory of Venice. The German Emperor Otho III. likcwifo granted her various privilege^ 
in the yeartjc/i, and a right to fee up fairs in fcveral parts of Germany, where the Vencrinns 
carried on a vafl. commerce. EfFai dc R^iftnire da Commerce de Venife, He alfo rcrniiicd 
for ever, the clokc of cloth of gold, which Venice was bound by folcmn agreement to pre- 
lent yearly to the Emperor/N^ 

In this year alfo, Arnold Holland, Zealand, and Friefcland, is faid to have iirft ob- 

tained the means of holding hji territories of the German empire, and not of France, as had 
been hitherto done. . ^ ? 

994 Sweyn the Ift, King of Denmark, bdkges London by land and water, Ian v.ould not 
take ii. ,, 'A V, ■ , 

It appears that Olaus Norway, was converted to Chriflianity, and baj tized in Eng- 

land, in this year of the reign b^£thelred IL and on his return to Norway, I 'e procured his 
people generally to become or profrfs themfelves Chriftians ; and he endeavoured more than 
ever to incline then^ to peace with their neighbours. 

As far as we can learn from fuch dark times, tiK firft Chriftian King of Sweden was Olavc, 
who reigned at tltis period. 

596 It is generally faid, that the German empire was now firft made eleftive, according fo the 
prefent form, in the reign of the Emperor Otho HI. Yet Machiavel, in his firft book of his 
Hiftofy of Florence, places this event under the year 1002 ; and afligns the ca\jfc of it to be the 

refent- 
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rcfentment of Pope Ciregory V. agaiiift the Roman citizens who had driven him^>ut; from 
wlioni therefore that l^ope took the eleftion of the Einpcrors, and gave it to three fpirituai and 
three fecidar eleftors in Germany. 

St' phea Prince of Hungary, having, in tins year, begun liis reign with ellabliihing tlic 
Chriitiaa religion in his country, which his father Geiza liad alfo favoured, tlic devaftallons fo 
long and cruelly committed by the Hungarians, againfl both (yermany and Italy, may, in 
a great degree, be faid to end at this period. This Prince, for his zeal, ilands canonized by 
the name of St. Stephen. This change of religion naturally produced, fnfl, an amicable 
corrcTppndcnce, and next, a commercial intercourfc between Hungary and the ncigI)our ing 
Chriflian countries : and as Hungary has noble mines of the mofl precious as well as of com- 
mon metals, and of many rich minerals, and produces excellent wines, he., this alteration has 
been not a little inilrumcntal to the increafe of the general commerce of Europe. St. Stephen 
having married the'‘ filler of the Emperor Henry II. was, in the year looo, honoured with the 
title ot King of Hungary, he having fent to the Pope for his royal crown, He, 

lliilorians generally affign this year for the building the city of Luxemburg. 

'Idle pxiUibinimlty of King Ethelrcd If, in giving the Danes io,oool. to depart from England, 
encouraging them to renew their depredations, they accordingly returned next year, to the 
vcry^rcat detriment of the kingdom. 111993, they again beficge London, though in vain, 
with 94 fhips ; yet by committing ravages elfewherc, they obtain i6,ocol. more of that 
monarch. 111997, they ravage Dcvonfhi re, Cornwall, and Wales with a great tlcet ; and 
in 998, they winter in the Illc of Wight, laying wafte SufTcx and Hamplhirc. In 999, 
they fail^up the Medway to Roclicfter, defeat the Kentifli forces, and then retire to Xonnaiuly : 
And the next year they arc repulfed from before Exeter. 

About this time alfo, according to moft writers, the Poles embraced Chriflianity : and the 
Emperor Otho IIL going to Gnefna to vifit the tomb of St. Adalbert, did Poland the honour of 
creftiag it into a kingdom, giving the royal enfigns to its Duke Bolcflaus, the fecond Chriflian 
Prince of that country. So great was the power and credit of the Imperial dignity in thofc 
early times, and fuch the power and influence of the Papacy, that they could create new king- 
doms, and make and unmake Kings according to their plcafurc. 

TheChronkon Prcciofum, by Bifliop Fleetwood, fays, that in the year 1000, an ox was 
fold at two fliiJIings and fixpcncc, equal to feven fliilUngs and fixpencc in our filver money 
AikI if every other ncceflkry was proportionably cheap, the difference of the expcncc of living 
then and now, is as twenty-l’even is to one, valuing an ox at prefent at ten pounds two ihli- 
lings and fixpcncc only ; i, e, living in our days is twenty feven times as dear as ir was in the 
year ic Put we am not quite certain whether the money was cxaAly tlic fame as in tiic 
times after the Norman couqueft, though gifierally fo thought a cow was alfo fold at two 
ihillingf ; a fliccp, one fhilling ; a fwine at eightpencc. In which account the fheep is confix 
dcrably dearer than the others in proportion, which we have hitherto bbferved to be the calc 
in the valuation of pvovifions prior to the Norman Conqueft, and which probably may have 
been caufed by there having been fewer breeders of Iheep in thofc timc& than in fuccccding 
periods. 
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ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Succcjfion ^/'Princes during this Century. 


Emperors of the JVeJi. of England. 

1001 Otho IlL to 1002 EthivLRedII toioi6 
HKKRvDukel ^ ^ Epmund Iron - 1 
ofP!ava.ia,toj fide, to J 

ConradeII. to 1039 Canute the 


Henry 111 . 

his Ion, to 
Henry IV. 
his ion, to 

ct ultra. 


I 1056 


1 100 


} 1036 


Great, to 
Harold Hare - 1 , 
foot, to J *^9 
Hardicnute 1 ■ , , 
to J 

Edward the 
Confeffor, to 
Harold II. to 1066 
William the 1 . o 
Conqueror, to j ^ ^ 
W M . R U F U S , to 1 1 CO 
ex/H'fly. 


Kings of France^ 
Robert the 
Good, to 
Henry I. his 
fon, to 

Philip 1 . his 
fon, to 

ti ultra. 


} 1033 

J 1060 


1100 


j 

1 1065 


Kings of Denmark. 
SVVEYN 1 . to 1014 
Canute the 


Great, to } 
Canute 111 . to 1042 
Magnus, to 1046 
^wEVN 11. to 1074 
Harold V II. to 107O 
Canute IV. to 1087 
Olaus IV. to 1095 
Eric IV. to 1x00 
et ultra. 


Kings of Scotland. 
Grim us, to 1003 
Malcolm U. to 1033 
Donald VJI. 1 
or Duncan, to j ^ 
Macbeth, to 1057 
M, A l c o L M 1 1 1 . to 1 093 
Dona t. n lianc, ] 
or VIII. to i 
Duncan, to ^095 
Donald Banc 1 n 
again, to J 
Edgar 1. to noo 

It lilti a. 


As It may he of ufc to exhibit the fucceffion of Princes m the kingdoms of Europe with 
nvhich England had the grcatcll corrcfpondencc or connexion, to be prefixed to this and every 
fiicceciling century, it may not be amifs to remark in this place, that the above-named monar- 
chies are the only ones proper for this century. Spain in this, and even In fcvcral fuccced- 
ing ccntuiics, continued to be divided into fundry tnconfidcrablc monarchies of Chriilians 
and Moors, tliough Caftile was become the moft potent Of the former, and being con- 
flantly at ciiinity with each other, that country afforded as yet little or no materials for our 
hiflory. Italy w'as partly ftrbjeft tO the German empire and the Popes, and partly under the 
government of feveral other princes Rnd republics : korway, Sweden, and Poland, afforded 
nothing as yet material, or mudi to be depended upon, relating to our main fcope ; and the 
fame may he faid of Bohemia an<J Hungary. The Greek empire we have profcffedly excepted 
from our principal defign ; though wc fhall have frequent occafion to treat of it in a cuiToiy 
manner, when treating of affairs nearly cunnefted with it : and as to Ruffia, it wi|l, in cffcdl, 
remain to us a terra incognita until the fixteenth century. / 

The character or the ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

TIkto is no doubt, but that in the eleventh century, order and regularity began more and 
more to appear in the fouthern parts of Europe. Yet in the more northern parts, and cfpecialiy 
in thts C^untricii within the Baltic fea, there was little clfe but barbarifm, rapine, and ignorance. 
for.^hotaghGhriftiam^ was preached in Denmark in the niatli and tenth centuries, and alfo 

in 
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in Norway and Sweden in the tenth century, yet thofe countries kad afterwards rtiapfed into 
F*tganifm, as had likcwiic fome of thofe parts of Ocrniany lying north of the Elbe, and ahb 
in Bohemia and Hungary. As to Sweden in particular, whatever their hiilorians may ho all 
of t? eir antiquity, it feems to have been in a great mcafure unknown to the more foutliera 
parts of Europe till after this century. Poland, though in part coiwertcd to Chriftianity, is 
faid to have retained io late as the thirteenth century, their moll fltocking and horribly baiba- 
rous culloms of killing their old Jiicn pall their labour, and alfo fuch children as were i^orii. 
imperfect. 

Tn the middle and fouthern parts of Europe, the cafe was more promlfing. Germany wasr 
improving very faft. England, it is true, was feeble, and was overpowered by the Danes in 
the former part of this century, yet it afterwards refumccj its native vigour : Nor was France 
in a much better lituation. Spain remained divided between the Chrihian and the Moorlfh 
Princes ; the former, however, Hill gradually gaining ground of the latter, the fatal error of the 
Moors of Spain having been the fubdivifion of their ftrength into additional monarchies. I'ltc 
Switzers and Grifous remained in abfolutc oblcurity, under the dominion of the German, 
empire. Genoa, though in the tenth century it had been facked by the Saracens, was in this 
centifiy very much re-peopled, and greatly flouriftiiiig in commerce, fo as to be able to take the 
ille ofCorfica from the Saracens or Moors. The republic of Pifa alfo was very potent, cf jie- 
cially in naval ftrength. Venice yet more profperous in commerce ; and, as Voltaire 
obferves in his General Hiftory of Europe, while the barons of Germany and France were 
“ building caftlcs, and opprefling the people, Venice received their money, by furnifliing tliciii 
with all the merchandize of the Eaft, the fea being covered with the veflcls of the Venetians, 
who were enriched through the ignorance and barbarifm of the northern nations.’’ In thii. 
century the Greek empire, which was in a continual ftate of declcnfion, was perpetually har- 
raffed between the Bvflgavians on the north fide, and. the Turks and Saracens on the call and fouth. 

The ignorance of this century in point of geographical knowledge, feems almoft incredible. 
The Germans had not as yet difcbycred tlie further eaftermoft parts of the neighbouring ikiltlc. 
ft a, any more than Ptolemy the geographer had done 900 yearvS before. Adam, Canon of 
Premen, who wrote his^ treatife do Situ Danias. et rcliquarum Septcntrionalium Rcgioiruin, 
about the year to8o, fpeaking of Norway ah4 calls tlicm, !ati£ima aquUonis rcgva^ 

et fin/h’o orbi adbuc fere incognitar ‘‘ two kingdoms of the NcTrth, liitljcito 

iilnioil unknown to our world.*' And that, ^feaftward of Sweden, where it [)oidei:s on 
the Ripheau mountains, there arc vaft defarts and mountains of fnow, where are herds of 
monftrous men, which ftiut out all approJichf alfo Amazons, Baboons, and Cyclops, liaving 
“ but ohc eye in the middle of tlieir foreheads : Himantopedes, fkipplng or leaping with one 
foot orjly ; and man-eaters without fpcech." In deferibing the Daalfti ifles in tlie Baltic, he 
del'cribes I lolmus (moll probably Bornholm) lying next to the coaft of Sconen and Gothland, 
as “ a moft fa*nous harbour for the ftiipping which tlic barbarians fcndl into Greece (qua' a 
harbaris in dh igi folent ) Among the ifles of the Baltic, he mentions a very large 

one called Curiand, and another as large named Eaftland, whofe inhabitants arc Pagan and 
favage, See. All wliich^ Ihcws how little the y knew of the countries within that fea. d'lie 
fame author dcfcribcs Norway as cKtending to the atmoft parts of the north, along a tempcF 
tuous ocean, from whence it dci ives its name of Nordwegia, or Nordmannia, and thzt it at 

length 
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length terminates at the Riphean mountains, where the world ends. The ancients defcnbc 
the Ripliean mountains in Sarmatia Europca ; and that the I'anais, or Don river, rifes out of 
them. So this monk makes Norway run to the middle or heart of Ruffia. Indeed the ancients 
Vnew as little of thefc fuppofed Riphean mountains as this author did ; it was fuffi^ient, when 
they defciibed any part far beyond their knowledge northward, either by the Riphean moun- 
tains, continually covered with fnow, or by the Hyperborean or icy ocean. So it is plain the 
extreme limits of Norway were not then known ; nor, perhaps, had its north coafts been 
iKuigatcd by any one but by Ofthcr, who, as has been related, fo jullly defer ibed its fliape 
aiul boundaries to King Alfred, in the ninth century. The fame Monk of Bremen, fpeaking 
of the Orkney ifles, fays, “ It is faid they are within one day’s fail of cither Scotland or Eng- 

land.” Ail which ihews, that t^iere were no geographical maps in his days. Yet this 
author- s ignorance of Norway is very cxcufablc, when we ftiall fee hereafter, that till the 
year I 353, they knew not that there was any open lea to the north of it. 

(n this century the Danes fiercely ravage, and afterwardvS conquer England. Norway in vain 
attempts the conquelt of Scotland. The Normans become matters of Naples and Sicily : and, 
on the coaquett of England by the Normans, the feudallaw is more firmly ettabliflicd tlicrc, 
and confequcnily takes place aifo in Scotland. On the other hand, many confiderfiblc circinn- 
ftances happen as iiuroduftory to commerce ; fuch Doomfday book, for afcertainiiig the 
property and value of lands, &c. A foundation |^id for gilds or corporation towns : and the 
pj ivileges of the Cinque Ports now alfo take their rife, with many other intcrefting circum- 
lUuiccs. 

We lhall open the hiftory of this century with a confiderablc revolution iri Italy, 
ooi About the fecond year of this century^ certain Norman gentlemen, with their attendant::, 
returning from a pilgrimage they had made to the Holy accord mg to the fuperftition of 

thofc times, happened to land at Salerno in Italy for At the fame lime a Saracen 

or Moorilh fleet anchored before thV city> Wd contribution of the inhabi- 
tants, to favc them from niilitary Ctnttributipn Guaimare, Prince of Salerno, 

was contentedly preparing to raifo ctfeinihatC fubje<tt$, while the Saracens landed, and 

encamped before that city, to and feafting. The Normans, though 

confifting of no more than in the mean time, fo cfFeittually animated 

both prince and people ii> that iity^, that intte^d of paying the ftipulatcd demand, they attacked 
the Saracen camp, and gayetbem a total difqtt, driving fuch as remained alive precipitately to 
their Ihips. The No rmaris being very amply i^warded by the Prince of Salerno for fo bravely 
delivering him and his people from their enemy, returned home to Normandy. The report, 
however, which they made tteir fo liberally rewarded, foori allured other Norman ', 

and efpccialiy fuch as w'cre forced M% for mifdemeanours, duels, plots, he. to feek for ad- 
ventures in Italy ; whcrc^ towards the latter part of this century, under Tancred and Ro]:>cri 
Guifeard, they made th^^mfclves matters of the fine country afterwards csdled Naples, and alfo 
of the charming ittand of Sicily ; where they not only vanquifhed the natives, but alfo, with a 
few hundreds of hqrfc and foot, routed large armies of the Greek Emperors, and drove the 
Greeks quite out of Italy, and the Saracens out of Sicily, after they had held it about 230 
yeArSi; which furprizing conquefta, however^ were not abfolutely compleated till the year no2, 
Tancred. To gain the Popes eficdualJy over to their fide, tiiey found 

thcmfcives 
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thcmfelvcs obliged to declare both Naples and Sicily to be fiefs of the Papal fee ; and the Popes, 
in return, dignified both countries with the pompous titles of kingdoms. Yet while fuch great 
alterations happened, there was but little trade of any importance in thefc countries during 
this c*:ntury, the free cities and ftates carrying on the principal commerce. 

004 The city of Bremen, as we have obferved ia the preceding century, was become a place of 
fonic importance. And in the year 1004, Lindenbrogius quotes a chaitcr of the Emperor 
Henry of Bavaria, granted to the Archbilhop and his facccffbrs, of power to eflablifli a fair, 

mercatum^ at Bremen, and to appoint fines, -toils, ^c. as alfo the fettling public weight and va- 
luc of money, which was to be of fine filver/^ Their charter likewife takes the merchants 
of Bremen under his Imperial proteftion and favour, in the fame manner as in other cities 
of a funilar dclcription. And lafily, nonte were to have any authority over tlic Brcmcncis, 
hut the faitl Archbilhop, next to hiinfclf/* The Em|)eror Conradc IL in the year 1035, 
confirmed the laid grant and power to Bocclmus, then Archbilhop ; the fair to be held din- 
ing feven days, twice in the year. 

By the public weight of money, mentioned in both the firfl: and fecond charters, it feems 
tliat money in Germany at this time was not currently coined, but tranfaftions of buying and 
^felling were done by weighing thc filvcr^only ; which is fomewhai remarkable, confidering that 
nioft of the other European nations had current coins long before. 

003 The Danes having, in 1003, deftroyed the city of Exeter, the next year they facked 

005 Norwich, and burnt Thetford; and, the year ^1005, they pofleffed themfeives of the ific 
of Wight 

006 In the year 1006, Sancho, king of Navarre, afTumed the high title of King of Spain ; which 

title, however, was not continued ; but every Clirilliaii and Moorifh prince in Spain had, hi- 
therto, in a great laeafure, kept the title of their refpeftive dominions ; as Arragon, Navarre, 
Leon, Caftile, Cordova, Seville, Granada, &c. till the reign of King Ferdinand the Catholic, 
'^iliough the Caftile, even, long before the time of Ferdinand, was frequently digni- 

fied witli tiie title of King of 

Tn the fame year, Olaua^li;;hag was martyred by his own Pagan fobjefts, on ac- 

count of kis being a Chriftiah, mA has evetfince been ftilcd the patron Saint of that country. 
He had been baptised in Englohd, is related under the year 994. Canute the Great fuccccded 
him on the throne of Norway, being of Denmark, whO| itis well known, became a 

r.ealous Chriftian when king of England, 

About this time the Chrlftian princes of SfKftin gained confidcrablc ground oh the Moois 
of that country. They had quite cleared Caftile of thbfc infidels: and Sancho, or Sanches, 
who had married the heirefs of the lall Count of that province, thereupon afllimed the title of 
King of Caftile. His fon Ferdinand afterwards marrying thekeirtfs of Leon, added that pio- 
vincc to Caftile, with the title of King of both countries. 

007 In England, the government of King Ethelred was fo feeble, as to be forced to agice, 
inihcycai TO07, to pay an annual tribute of thirty-fix thouland pounds to the Danes. It 
is fhocknig to read the lamentable ravages committed by thofe barbarous rovers On our coalb. 
And indeed k was a moft incxcufable negligence in our kings, fqcccflbrs of Edgai, not 
to have attended to the incrcafc of thejr naval power before all other confidcrations, as with- 
out that fafeguard^ ncithci king nor peopL could enjoy even the profpefl of fccurity. 

008 In this year, the Emperor Henry II. made a donation of the ifles of Zealand to Bald- 
win, carl of Flandeis ; winch proved the occafion of a quarrel for four hundred years after, 

VoL. 1. O hctwccij 
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between the Holhnders and the Fit mh)g«i ; the former having had a like donation of thole 
illcs by Louis the fon ot Louis k* Debpnnairc. ♦ 

It was ill this lame year, 1008, that King Ktheircd IT. in his didrefs, adopted a new , 
.mode of forming a wailike tiect, by making the owners of every hundred and thiwy hides of 
land, to’latout one lliip foi the nalion’s defence. 

1010 Bicmen was now firfl fortified, having, howcvciv accoiding to Werdenhagen and other?, 
been a co/ifidcrablc place bcfoi'p. The German writers think it to have been a town in Pto- 
lemy the gcogiaphcr's time, by tlie name of Phabitanum. It is, however, generally agreed, 
that Hengift and Horfa brought the firft Saxons into Butain in tlirec long velTels or Ihips, 
fjom this fame city of Bremen, in the year 449, 

The Florentines take Fcflbli, which proved the beginning of their greatnefs, by ruin- 
ing that once great and rioble city for the aggrandifing of Florence, which either now, 
or rather foinewhat fooi^cr, had afiumed an independent flute, or at leaft aded with pic- 
tcnfions to it, as Machiavcl feems to think, by permilfion of the Emperor* 

Idle fame year is ufually afiigned for the burning of both Oxford and Cambridge by the 
Danilh lavagers ; fo that all learned ftadies intirely ceafed at both places until the year 1133, 
wlicn Leflures on Divinity began again to be read at both places, and fince which time, to 
the picfent day, learning lias remained unlnteiTUpted, and greatly flourlfhcd. 

1011 Tiic Normans of F'runce, we fliall henceforth call tlicm only Normans, who had fettled in 
France with RoJlo, ovci-raa FrieflUnd, and burnt-thc city of Utrecht, thai confidcixdas a pait, 
and the capital city ofFrielland. 

1012 ddic ravages of the Danes in England fliU continuing not only on the coafts but in the in- 

land parts, thofc invaders every year burning and laying waftc towns and cities, inch ns they 
were jn thofe times, the wTCtched King Ethel red i I. was compelled by them to agree to an 
annual tiibute of forty-eight thpufund pounds, or bnc hundred and thou fund of 

our money. This flipulation was, however, on t:hc erudition that the Daiu s 

flioiild leave forty-five fhips with Ethelrcd for againft all forcignci^, , 

Ethched agreeing to fupply their crews with clo^lfWng. To fupply this great c\- 

pence, as it may be properly termed times* a yearly tax: of twclvc-pcucc on 

every hide of land, /. r. on every and iwenty atircs, wasi raifed throughout Englaml. 

Wherefore the money fo raifed of Diitit^gcldt, and was continued from this time 

for thirty-eight years, andAiltr^^^ttcdbyXing Edward the Confeffor, Yet this Daiiiih fqua- 
dron, hitcnded to be the fafeghislfd of the Ojutlont ferved only to convey intelligence to Den- 
mark of the moft proper titjOpand place for frefc anhual invafions, till at length they took pof- 
fclhon of the whole kingdoijh' years after, tinder their King Canute, furnamed the Gicai. 

Dr. Howell rightly obferVeS^^ that in thofe times there wete two kinds of payments called 
Danc-gddt, viz* one occafiohally paitl to the Danes to buy them off when they made ficlli 
mvafions, the other was aftated aahuil tax for the ufe of thtir fleets left for our piotcaion. 
And this was continued after the Norman conqncft, notvvitliftanding tlie Conrcflbi’s 

declaring it to be for ever taken off, even fo late as in ilie reign of King Henry IL after 
which it was difeontinued, other methods being taken for Icowcilng the fcas, and the de- 
fence of ourcoafts, ‘ 

Hamburg was now facked a fourth time, by tw“o Vandal or Sclavian Pagan princes, 
according to Lambecius and Cardinal Baronius, becaufc of its attachment to the Chililian 
Tcligjon*. 
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About tl)c year 1013, fays Grotias, in his Annals of the Netherlands, book xv. the Chi- 
nefe, who had great dealings all over India, got poffeirion of the Spice Iflands after much 
bloodflicd ; yet they quitted them in about fixty years. Next the people of Malacca poflcflld 
theiiiA but they were driven out by the natives. The Arabians and I'erlians fucccedcd them, 
and introduced Mahometaniftn amongft them. Thofe iflcs were utterly unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ; yet they enjoyed the merchandize of cloves, by means of t!ic 
people of the Eaft. Long after the fall of the weftern empire, when the Genoelc got the poi t 
of Cafft, in the peninfula of the Taurica Cherfonefus, they for a while enjoyed the Spice 
trade ; and to them fuccccded the Venetians. When a new Greek empire was cftabliihcd at 
Trebifond, (I'raprjium) that trade was drawn thither through the Cafpian Sea ; and on the 
incrcafc of the Turkilb power, they brought the fpiccs from thence by caravans to Aleppo. 
The Soldans of Egypt reftored the trade by the Red Sea to India, and back again to Ale.xnn- 
dria down the Nile, Finally, the Portuguefc got pofletlion of the Spice Iflands in the year 
1512, but have been fince driven out by the Dutch, who are the prefent owners of tlicm. 

The timber bridge acrofs the Thames at London had l^eett built, fomc years before the Nor- 
man conqucfl, according to all our hiftorians. We find it mentioned when the Danifh king 
Canute the Great failed up to this bridge in the year toi6, with a great fleet ; and becaufc that 
he could not pafs the bridge, he dug a trench on the fouth fide of the Thames, through 
which he brought his fleet to the weft fide of that bridge, and fo befieged the city. And Earl 
Godwin, in the year 1032, pafled this bridge with his fleet through a draw-bridge, to the 
wefi fide^of it. 

To make a bridge, even of timberi oWer fo great a river, Ihews that London muft then 
have been a conCderable place. 

In this year, Odin, a Dane of the blood royal, who had been educated in England by King 
Canute’s dircaioiij is faid to have converted great numbers to the Chriftian religion, by 
preaching ih the Danifh ifland jpf Zealand ; as alfo in Sweden and in Finland. This is a 
proof that Chriftiahity had not, as ytst been fully cftabliflicd even in Denmark, and much Icfs 
in Sweden. -’j 

Knute, or Cartufc. hing of D'entifliark, afterwards filled the Great, makes an intirc con- 
queft of England : Which is all that h needfitl to be faid on a matter that is fo fully related 
in all our hiftories. ' 

About two years after the conqueft of Engidnifl by King Canute, he is faid to have raifed 
for the maintenance of his army, and as a grttoity to induce them to return hfime corvtcnted 
to Denmark, the fum of eighty-two thpufand’ pounds* or two hundred and fixty-two ihou- 
faiul pounds of our money and it-is faid that JLontion alone advanced fifteen thoufand pounds, 
or forty -five thoufand pounds of our rhoney. ,lf that be true, Lp^ndon muft then have been 
a very confidcrablc and opulent city. ' . V/ .V,' • 

Though others write, that the wholcTum raifed on allDngljffldl-Waf but feventy-two tliou- 
fand pounds, of which London alone paid eleven thou(ahdi^unds, beih|^ more than a feventh 
pait of it. Now, if about this time, which Was in thy year *044, the i lsate of living or tlic 
prices of nioft ncccilaries were fifteen times as cheap as in our dayitj, thi*' fwenty-two pounds 
of their money was ccptal to, or woukl^go as far as three million two hundred and forty thou- 
fand pounds of our ntoney, and not nine millions, as feme of odr Londoa hiftoriographers 
Jjavc ventured to maintain. 
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And litre it is proper to remark what Dr. Howell, in his Hiftory of the World, jndiciouf- 
ly writes concerning the polity of the Anglo-'Saxons, prior to the Norman conqweft, viz* 
“ 1 hat bchcics the Saxon Kings own demefne lands^ they received large fums fiom muldls, 
and the Daae*gclt tax. And when any militaiy expedition was on foci, they a] fa 

** made confiderabic )t\ics on their people, which they called hite-gelt/* He farther obferves, 
fiom Doomfday UooW, that fcveral towns contributed by prefcription towards naval prepara- 
tiorib. “ It was a cuftom for tlic town of Warwick, if the King went by fca againfl hitj^ 
“ enemies, to fend him either four boatfwains^ /. e, boats pilots, or elfe four pounds in mo- 
“ ney. Exeter, when the King made airy c)cpedition, citltcr by land ar fca, ferved after the 
rate of five hides of land. Gfouceftcr paid tliirty •'fix dickens of iron, bclides one hundred 
iron rods fitted to make nails for the fhips. I^eicefter was bound, when the King 

was on a fca expedition, to fend him fowhorfes tb London, for the conveyance of aims 
and other neceflaries, Colchefter paid, out of every houfe that was able, fix-pcnce yeaiJy, 
for the maintenance of the King’s fbldlers, cither by fea or land. Moft of the principal 
towns paid moiiey to the King upon fcveral aceounts,^ and Ibmetirocs to the Eail or Alder* 
** man of the Shire. Others paid certain' petfonal fciwices to him and his armies, jcc. They 
“ had many cuftom^ extremely different from, ihofc of modern times, by which money was 
** levied on the people, as well as pcrfonal fcrvice. Such As Burgbotc, f. f, for building or 
repairing of cities or calUes* Brigbotc, for the creftion and piefcrvation of bridges. 
Danc-gelt, which was, in the reign of Edward the Confeffor, fatd to amount to forty- 
thoufand pounds yearly, and was afterwards termed Hydagium, becaufe imnoied on hides 
of land. Money was alfo raifed an cattle, and called Horn-gclt. The Normans, when 
** they became mafters Ixerc, called tliefe forts fometimes by the Latin and Greek word for 
taxes; and fometimes according to tlicir own word Tailagium, from TnHhfft to cut or 
divide; and fometimes alfo, Awxili^ and Subfidim/’ 
loao The city of Amalfi, in the kmgdoxn of Naples, fay$ 0 r, this time fo faniou*^ 

for its great number of merchants and Ihips trUf^gevefty wberc^ that they obtained in this 
year, of the Saracen Caliph of Egypt, a th frAtly in all his dominions* 

By which favour, and by means of to the Caliph, they obtained in a man- 

" ner whatever they would. He alf6 leave to build a church at Jerufalem, 

and a houfe near the Holy ^eptdisto^ the reception of Latin Bilgrims ; and, ^terward% 
another houfe for the fame parfKj^'^Wiibh, becaine the famous hofpital of St. John 

of Jerufalcm. Wc Ihall fee bMWter^ tfaatthe iaveniiou of the Mariner’s Compafs was afenb- 
cd to Amalfi. 

ao2i Avicenna, the famoiw philofopber and p^hyfician, is generally faid to have lived at 

this time, and to hay« writtta iui hundred books on philofopby and medicine. 

At this time BokHaas, king of Poland, reduced Ruflia to be ttibutary to the crown of Po- 
land : but fince^thofe tiroes many large' provinces, and even Ibmc Tartarian kingdoms, have 
been by C00()acft antMtxed to Ruffia. 

XO30 Sweoo* king of iDcnmark, atteropts the cdtujueft of Scotland, when alraoft his whole aimy 
is cut to pieces by Malcolm 11 . king of Scotland. 

Uti 4 ot tho year 850, we have taken notice of the firft remove of the Turkifh nation, till 
thcA yfO^fiown, and made a curfory mention of their rapid fuccefi- : yet it may not he amifs to 
lenniin^ In, this place, that Tangrolipix, their prince, who had before been fettled in Aiincnia, 
iWlW Called to tlic afliilance of Mohammed, king of Perfia, agamft the Saracen C.diph of 
^ Babylon, 
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Babylon, whom he vanquifhcs and kiUs. Soon after this event he becomes mafter of the 
tlir^one of Perfia, and alfo of the Caliphat of Babylon, when he invades the tcriitoiics of the 
Greek empire in Aha, with great fury and cruelty. 

M* Icolm 1 L king of Scotland, divides his kingdom Into baronies, and publiHics the law-book 
named Regia Majeftas, for the good government of his kingdom. 

035 About this time died Rodolph III. the tenth and laft king of Arles, or Burgundy, who be- 
queathed his' kingdom to the German Emperor Conrade II. Thus Buiguiidy, which had 
been a kingdom, a fccond time, for the fpacc of one hundred and forty-four years, viz. fiom 
the death of Charles the Bald, now became a province of the empire. It then contained a 
large dominion, viz. both the modern Burgundies, Dauphinc, and Provence. Yet this 
union with Germany lafted but a fliort time. 

041 The laft of the tlirce Danilh kings of England, Hardiknutc, dying, the Saxon line was re- 
ftored in the perfoa of Edward the Confcflbr, in whofe reign, William of Malmfbury, who 
wrote in the reign of William the Conqueror, and who cites Clifford for it, fays, that “ Lon- 
“ don was a noble city, frequented by merchants from all parts of the world.’' 

04a Aba, king of Hungary, rebelling this year againft the Emperor Heniy III. the latter gave 
part of Upper Hungary to Albert of Bavaria* with the new name of Auftria ; alluding to its 
foutlicrn fituation in refpeft of Germany. 

043 Dr. Fleetwood, formerly Bifltop of Ely, in his valuable work intitled Chronicon Prcciofum, 
obferves, that this was a very dear year for com ; a horfe load of w'heat, equal to a c|narter, or 
eight bulhels, being Ibid for ftxty pence, or one hundred and eighty pence of our money, and 
a bulhcl for feven pence halfpenny, /. e. twenty-two pence halfpenny of our money. If then 
the ufual, or low<^r price was about one fhiiling per quarter, /. r. three lliiliings of our mo- 
ney, which is probable enough, then living was about ten times as cheap as in our time, 
fuppofing every other neceflary to be proportionably cheap, which at tliis diftance of 
time cannot be exa^ly afeertained, and that the pound of filver was the fame as fince the con- 
queft. 

At this time Sandwich in Kent was a famous ftation of the Englifh Navy, to which place 
King Edward the Confcffbr failed vrlih thitty-fivc ftiips. 

044 l‘hc Danes invading Scotland, King Duncan fends Macbeth and Banquo againft tliem, who 
defeat the Danes with great llaughter. 

The fame year the nobility and commbnalty of Hungary rclapfe into Paganifm, not only 
pulling down many of their churches, but ihurdcring moft of their bithops. Yet three years 
after. King Andrew, who had accepted this tributary crown from the Emperor 011 the condi- 
tion of his profcfllng Ciiriftianity, and propagating it in this country, reftored the bilhops, ic- 
paired the churches, and even made it treafou to fodake chriftianity. 

0.^5 Sir Robert Filmer, in his difeourfe, Whether it may be lawful to take Ufc for Money, fays, 
** That (excepting an impcrfefk claufe irt the council of Calduith about the year 787,) till 

this year, when King Edward the Confcflbr began his reign, who had lived long in 
“ France, and had been feafoned with the^iriuciplcs of that kingdom, We find no prohibition 
“ of Ufury in England, and tluit he* then firft banifhed UTurcts out of England. " 

Ufura, or ulc money, had been in praflicc in the Roman empire, both Pagan and Chrifti- 
an : yet all men arc not quite agreed on rhe cxail meaning of Centelimum, which, tliougli 
literally figuifying tlic huudicdth part, fomc think fignified cent, per cent. The Empeior 
Couftantinc the Gicat dnefted, That he who lent two buflicls of corn was to receive a third, 

Ufurai 
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I'iuriz^ }io 7 ni}u‘ (qucc h’x ad folas pcrtinct fra^ys: nam pro pccur.lch a JiJ}gula$ ccntcfimas^ crcdi- 
ijk vaatar arcipnc] “ iJut this law related ouly to corn : for as to money, it is plaiy, hy the 
above iavv, tiiat the creditor is dcAharrcd from taking more than the Iwnclrcdth mrt d' than ^ 
• w hicli ufTerriofi nothing can pofhhly he more dcdflve : yet Sir Robert filmcr quotls Accurhus 
and otlicis, who will liave this centefima to mean as much as the principal in a year, which 
furcly cannot be the calc. Others think it was one per Cent, per month : yet though we can- 
not at fo great a di flan ce of time arrive at abfulute certainty, it muft be allowed in general, 
permitted under the Chriftian Emperors to take Ufurgy there being a title dr ufuiis 
both in the Codex of U'hcodofius and Juftininn ; nay, the very bilhops, in thofc more primi- 
tive times, increafed their ftock by ufc upon ufe, wdiieh exorbitances procured the fevenreenth 
Canon of the Council of Nice, again ft the clergy’s taking intcreft of money, Yet it Hill 
continued among the laity until the eighth century, when Charlemagne, in his capitularies, 
determined, that it ought not to be pern.\itted even to the laity. I'he CanorJils, in fuccecd- 
‘‘ ing times, ftrlflly fupported Charlemagne's prohibition; whereby the ccclcfiaftics veto 
made the judges of almoft all agreements between man and man : fo that a temporal judge 
“ being Ibnietimcs ready to give fentcnce upon a contraA, has been ftopped by the ca:le- 
“ flallic, on a pretence that the bargain was uftirious. Ncverthclcfs, the ncccffnics and cxi- 
gcncics of men, in matters of commerce, &c. by degrees got the better of this prohlhi- 
tion.” 

1049 'rile city of Dort, in Holland, we find, by Eyndius’s Chronicon Zelandix (in 4to. anno 

1634, lib. ii.) was, in this year, well frequented by foreign ftiips, and ftored with mcr- 
tliandizc. *' 

1050 King Edward the Confeflbr, for the cafe of his people, IbrelyVffli fled by famine, remitted 

the annual lax of cighty-thdufand pounds for Dane-gelt,, formerly irnpo^d on them by hi^ 
father Erhclred 11 . (Dr. Howell had then called this tax forty-eight pounds, which 
he now calls eighty thoufand pounds). We have before obferYpd,;'?^ ftmc tax was ic- 

vived after the Norman conqueft, Under the ivatne pf 

1054 About this time, the Archbifliop of Hamburgh having fem nbt only Miflionarics, but Bi- 
lhops into Norway for the propagation pfChrifliarnty there, this,’* fays Angelins a Wer- 
dculiagcn, not only occalioned morie frequent voyages to that couacry, but likewife gave 
“ greater confidence to the merchants of Ojil Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, to tiadc 
thither.” ‘ V.', 

3056 I’hat ftone buildings were very rare in thethbre northern parts of Europe, appears from 
the judicious Lambecius, iif iiis Origities who relates, that Bczdiiuis, Arch- 

bilhop of Hamburg, whob^ti^ to firft rebuilt Ins cathedral dnirch 

of ftone, to prevent fires, it having been only of timber before. He alfo built in that city a 
large palace for Ifimlfelf of ftone, ’ W lofty towers. 

^ ro6o Bela, king of Hungary, at thii timei compels his fubjefts, who had again relapfcd into Pa- 
ganifm, tq pOj?tinpc pain of putting idolaters to death. 'Phis King 

w as the firft wim cbined ft money in Hungary. 

1063 b rpU) feycr^il hiftprians^b^^ century, we find, the city of Pifa was a flouriibing and po- 
tent republic this time. The Hiftoire dc POriginc du Royaumede Sidle er dc Najdcs, (Pa- 
ris, inno 1701) fpeaking of the year 1063, fays,'“ That Pifa t:;puld then fit out to fc-a above 
h gallics ; — -and that fhe had rendered herfdf formidable not only to the Ge node 

aiid to all the reft of Italy, but even to very far diftant nations : for, after 
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flie had ralfcd to hcrfelf a potent dominion in I’ufcany, and Ijad reduced the ides of Sar- 
dinia and Cor/ica to licr o[)edieuce, flic, by a moil Chrijiian gcncrohtyy iiKiJe war on t!ic 
Si'iltan of Egypt, and drove the Saracens out of a great part of PaleiUiic and Syi ia, and 
likV^wife hanafled them in Sicily 

064. Cicnoa likcwilc was in great power and comTuercc by this inne. We Imd from the voyage 
oflnguiphus, abbot of Croyland, to Jcrufalem, in Hakluyfs iVcund vnhnne, that a wIjoIj 
fleer of merchant fliips from Genoa arrived at Joppa, upon which licet he embaiked for I'm- 
rope in tliis year. 

Before and about this time, many thoiifands of religious perfons from all the Clniflian 
Hates in Europe, were conHantly treavelling as pilgrims tc Jcrufalem ; who, btlngiiig home 
frightful accounts, of the ruin of churches and convents in Syria by tJie Tutks, prcjnii cd the 
way for the fubfequent holy war on that account. 

065 King Edward the Confellor rtjfounds tlie nionaflcry which had long before been eflablillied, 
but was aftcrw«ards deftroyed by the Danes^ at a place by the river Thames, near two miles 
wcfl from London, fince named WcflminHcr on that account ; which moil noble abbey, to* 
gether with the royal palace adjoining, gradually raifed the town of Weftminllcr ; though it 
was veiy inconfidciabic, even long after this time. 

By*this time, according to Rapiujand others, tlie pariflies of England were fo much in- 
creafed in number, as to have amounted to near as many as at prefent : and this fcoms to have 
been the cafe probably as early as King Edgar’s reign, althougli the people of England did 
not perhay)S, at that time, amount 10 a third part of the prefent number. Nothing therefore 
can be a more uncertain guide for judging of the populoufncfs of our counirv , nor oi it:, 
cities and towns, than that of the number of their pariflies, feeing it depends on the difpol:- 
tion of the great landed nobility and gentry in difierent periods ; for to them, the crown, and 
the biftiops, was owing the crctflion of parifh churches on the lands of tlicir vallals and 
tenants. Thofc ereftibns ^cre at firft deemed only chapels, and w’cre occafionally ferved 
with pricfls from the refpeftive cathedrals, which, in old times, fupplied the place of our more 
modern uruvcrfities, as colleges for the bringing up of youth for the church ; but afterwards 
rlie founders of thofe ebapeJs procured clergy to be conflaiuly fettled at thofe chapels, wliith 
thereupon got the name of pariflies ; amd it Was natural for thofe who had endowed them to 
have the right of prcfeiitalion to fucU living. 

c()6 We arc now come to a very great revolution in the frame of the Englifli government, in 
tlic coikiucH of this kingdom by William duke of Nonmndy, who, in the ycai* ro66, landed 
on the coaH of SufTcx with a fleet of nine hundred, or, as fomc rdate, of a thouland fai], 
chiefly, fays ].)r. Howell, of flat bottomed boats Or hulks, fumiflicd him by his prineipril 
vaffils and dependents. We have nothing to do here with this conqueror’s prctcnfions to the 
crown of England ; it is fufheient for us juft to mention, tlaat 3 King Harold, fon of Earl 
Ch>dwin, who came to the crown in the beginning of this fame year, was invaded by Harfager, 
king of Norway, with a great fleet at Tinmouth, being joined by Harold’s own brother 
Tolion, botli of whom Harold flew, and %lfo difcomfeed tbcir army; j from whence he was 
obliged lo march into Suirex, where he loft his life in the battle which gave William the 
crown. I'hus ended the government of the Anglo Saxon kings. The Norman govcrnir.jit 
introduced many ncw,hi\vs, cullomsT and ufages hitherto unknown in England. Among 
other alterations, the feudal law is, by moft authors, confidcred as one of no fniall imprnt- 
iincc ; others think our Saxon anccllov.s had fomctliing of that kind before, tliough not to its 

fullcft 
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io66 full extent. Feudal tenures were far from being marks of the general liberty of the people, 
hut were extremely grateful to the kings- and fiiperior lords and barons, to. whom tl^^ afford- 
ed much pomp and power, not unlike the prefent conftitution of Poland, with rernedt to their 
hnded n9bllity and gentry. In fuccceding times, thofc feudal cuftonis grew up into a con- 
fiderable iyflcm of laws, termed the Jui Feodale, or the Feudal Law, by which both fupcrior 
and vafl'al had a property in one and the fame eftate ; the fuperior had what was termed the 
dominium dlrn^fum, whereby the efttte was to revert to him, in cafe the vafial in podcfllon be- 
came incapable, either by death without iffue, or by difioyalty, of doing die fcTvicc and 
homages due from his tenure. The vaffal enjoyed what was tcniud the d-mlnlum i/tilc , that 
is, the foie profits and power over his eftate, fo long as he performed wlua his icuurc requir- 
ed. In procefs of time, the great lords and barons of England iub-dix idcdj oi inci cafedy tiic 
luimbcr of knights fees or holdings, fo far as to render the number of (heir \ad:d too formid- 
able to the crown itfclf; which proved the caufe of fcvcral bloody \/ai m difhuent rtigm*, 
and efpccially in thofc of King John and Henry III. In peaceful times, however, ar.d where 
the bulk of die people could acquire any degree of property, this feudal law could not hold 
long ; for as the fupcrior could not fell, becaufe the intirc profits of the eftate belonged to tire 
valfal, fo the vaflal could not fell, becaufe he was not proprietor. Sir William Temple. i:i 
his memoirs obferves, “ that King William the Conqueror infiituted fixty-two thouhiiiJ 
** knights-fccs ; that he allotted the lands into fuch different quantities as would then fupport 
a baron, and alfo a knight, or man-at-arms, who was either obliged to ferve perfonally* 
“ or elfe to contribute, as the king liked bell, in a due proportion to the imbiber of kniglus- 
** fees in each barony. At firft twenty pounds a year was deemed a kiiight’sTce ; and as the 
money pound, then and long after, weighed thrice as much as ours, and the rate of living 
“ then w^as not probably above a tenth pait of our modern expence, a knight, with this 
twenty pounds yearly, was able to live as well as a modern landholder of fix hundred 
pounds annual rent. In this manner did our firft Norman kings fupport their wars, witii- 
“ out any payment to officers or foldicrs. And the kings lupported their civil government 
and houfliolds by the vaft number of baropies they refexved to ihcmfclves in cvciy county ^ 
“ befide quit- rents and chief- rents on the eftates pf others, efeher by forfeitures, wardiliips, 
&cc. And even the biffiopricks Were, by the Cenq crer, b! ought under knighti 

‘‘ fcrvicc for the lands theypofloflfed. The crown vallais, poflelfing Lape eftat s, were at fiift 
“ but few, though afterwarcht multiplied.; purchafers were dclnous to hold imme- 

“ diatc'iy of the king, t^thet thitt of a f^ and kings encouraged this commcicc, as it 

leflened the power of the gj^tharons.” The Conqueror, in order to fccurc the crown to 
his poftcrity, ffiared out of the amongft the chief of his numerous fol- 

lowers, who, as Sir Robcit i&idttdn obferves, were generally the younger fons of tlic heft 
families of Normandy, Picard^, and Flanders ; retaining to himfclf, in each county, a 
portion of lands, to fupport the fovercign dignity ; and alfo certain fmall acknowledgments 
** from bthci lands, ^called feeTarm rents. Thefe lands were ftilcd in Latin the dcmcnia rcntl^ 
now the ancient demefnes. The lords to whom he divided tlie lands were ftilcd bar ones 
result 'U r. the King’s Immediate freeholders ; for the word baro imported then no more. 
‘‘ And as the King to thefe, fo thefe to their foljowcrs, fubdivided part of their ffiarcs into 
** knights -fees.’’ So there was a ftanding ordinary revenue ouYof each county for tlic king, 
"hil rcfcrved lands, and alfo a ftanding military force for liis defence ; every vaffiil of the 

armed men and horfes, proportioned to the 

ti umber 
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!?66 number of knights-fces which he held of the crown; and every fub-vafTal, or he who hcM 
knights-fccs of thofe immediate vaffals of the crown, was bound to march armed, under the 
coniiv^i^nd of his lord, with a like proportion of men. All tb.e King’s vaffals were hound to 
give tiicir attendance in his parliaments ; not only the barons and freeholders, but alfo the 
bifhops, abbots, and priors attended in this capacity ; but fiich as held lands of a fubjedl 
were not bound to perform that fcrvice, but to attend the courts of their own fuperior 
lord. 1 n ]cng!)> uf time, tlu: King’s obliging fo many vaha Is to an expenfivc attendance in 
Parli^nncnt, emu to Ijc confidcred as a grievances which, we ihall fee, was rctitcuicd in Eng- 
hnni in K iOg ,1 olirfs or King Henry Illd’s reign, in Scotland mucli later, viz. not till the 
icign i)i tlv, i) iuine James T. 1427, by their elcfting two or more of the leiTcr barons in each 
county to 1 • [ M-h nt all the reft, which laid the foundation of the Houfc of Commons in E,ng~ 
land - hut ti c Setts iield their Parliament in one houfc to the very iall. It is not certain at 
wliat \)n :i n the Commons of England began to fit in a feparate Houfc, fo negligent were 
our auceftors iii recording, or at leafl: in prefeiving, the records of many things: probaldy, 
tlie pride of the greater barons, who were fummoned by name, made them feparate tliem- 
lelves iVom the rcprefentatlvcs of the IcflTcr ones. In a Parliament, held in the year 1376, 
lh;tcr de la Mare is mentioned as Speaker of the Houfc of Commons, which feparate Houle 
thercftjre maid have at leaft cxified prior to that year. An ingenious anonymous author of 
fcvcral lifliiys concerning Britilli Antiquities, pubiifl^cd in Edinburgh in 1747, niakcs llic 
foliow'ing fine remark on the feudal couftitutioii : “ the idea of a king, wdicrc the feudal 
law took place, is not that of a chief magiftrate, or governor, but that of a paramount fupe- 
** rlor, having the whole property of the kingdom veiled in him ; his vaflals attached to him 
by homage and fealty, and fupported by him out of the produce of his lands, which made 
a very ftrift connexion and union between them. The idea of a Parliament was that of a 
court, where all the King’s vaflals were obliged to attend for admini fieri ng jufticc, and foi 
** making regulatioiis to bind the wliolc focicty. In fine, as the feudal law was in a grcai 
mcafurc oppofite to the arts of peace, commerce, and true liberty, it began fooncr to 
it\ Ihiglaitd thati in Scotland, as induftry and commerce riourilhed earlier in tlic former thrui 
in the latter country. Yet the barons continued more or Icfs powerful, until King fhiirv 
VII. prc)Ci!re ! nv vO V pafled, for the enabling of lords of manors or baronies to alicyuac 
them ; Lii\<l li. .. IDS reign, and in that of his Ton Iknry Vlll. fettiements came to he broke 
in upon by fmcj. uid recoveries, by which means the crown became again moic powcdul than 
the lords or barons ; focn after Avhich trade and commerce incrcafing very faft, tht Commons 
of England gradually gained the afeendant. Yet thofe feudal tenures, or fuperioritics, with 
n lpcdt to fuel) as held dircdlly of the remained unabrogated in England till the twelfth 

year of King Charles IE but not in Scotland till after the iaft rebellion in 1746. 

The kings of England, for many ages, had no other fupport but, Firft, Their own de- 
niefnc lands, whicli, as wv liave before obfcrvcd, were very confidcrablc all over the kingdom. 
Secondly, Their cuftoms on merchandize outwards and inwards, though, in former times, 
but very Inconfidciable. Thirdly, The referved rents, dues, and profits of the eftates held of 
them by the vaiious tenures then in ufe, as by wards, reliefs, marriages, forfeitures, ^vc. By 
all whicli means, our kings, in time of peace, were enabled to keep up a very great and 
fpkndid court of their tcppt.cs and vaftals, whom the old lawyers Ailed, in pace decusy et in 
hello praifldlion, L e, his ornament or glory in peace, and his fafeguard in war. The great 
lords and barons in tliofc times kept great retinues of their own vaflals about them, ufually 
VoL. I. P 1066 attending 
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1066 attending tlicm in troops, as well on journics as at |iome in their palaces* The Kirtg, by hii 
wardfhip, had the entire income of the lyiinors eftates till they came of age ; allowing, till 
then, only (proportioned however to theli rank) a bare maintenance to the wards* ^ourthly> 
Py rclnfs, he had a quarter of a year’s rent, and fometimes more when his ward catne of age. 
Pifthly, 1 by the marriage of a vaffal, or tenant, a fine was always paid to the King, or other 
fupenor loid Sixtlily, By forfeiture, the whole eftate reverted, or to ufc the old term, cf- 
cheated to the ciown, or otlker fupenor lord^ if h«ld of a fubjefi, 

A kmghts-fee at firll being but menty pounds per annum, fo his rcVic£ fr^kviumj was five 
pounds when he came of age ; but afterwards the knights-fces were made forty pounds yearly. 
A barony was reckoned thirteen knights-fces, or four hundred marks yearly , fn one hundred 
niaiks was a baron’s relief. An earWomwas valued at twenty knights-fees ; fo he paid one 
bundled pounds for his relief. It is, however, obferved by fome, that William the Con- 
queror feemed to have tempered, or foftened the feudal law thus introduced^ or at Icaft much 
increafed, by him, by cftablifhing, at the fame time, the Court of Chancery. This feudal 
law prevailed, more or lels, for many centuries all over J&urope# imd was certainly hoftile to 
tiue liberty and commerce : it is therefore little to be wandered, that whilft the former re- 
mained m force, the two latter continued fo long in a languid condition. We hope therefore 
that jt will be thought unnccelTary for us to any ^a.pology for dwelling fo lo»ig on this 
article of feudal tenures, fince it introduced fo an altct'atiou in England, and was attend- 
ed with fuch very important confequenccs. 

Many of our Enghlh hiftonans affect, that thett were no Jews in England, until King 
William the Conqueror brought hither a number of them from Rouen in Ntfrmandy, for a 
fum of money which they prefented to him. But th^t^th^sre were jew^ in England, at 
Jeaft a little before the conqueft, i, iq the laft year oi Inward the Coi]dfeffor, is clear from 
that King’s laws handed down to us, of which Mn Ty^rci, in bi^s of Eng- 
land, has given the fubftance : for the twenty ‘fecond ^w uThat all Jews were m 

“ the kingdom were to be under the King^S profo^^m^i ^ that none of them could put them- 
felves into the fervke of any^greatm?m without leave; for that Jews, and ail 

that is theirs, are the King’s.’* v ^ ^ ^ 

Yet the very next following laW 41 ITfaterS oo^tmuing in hi« kingdom • and 

fuch as fliould be convifted of of fop^uld hiif goods, ♦jind be deemed 

<< outlawed.” Now, as tfiO in acobrdfo^ to iTynel, moft famous for 

then traffic in ufury, tliis twti^^thlrd law feei#a to h^^ve lifitn purpafely intended as a check 
on all ufunous praAiccs, m |t hfimediately folfowjji the affords them toleration. 

In this ycai 1066, siccO|^^^ to I*-ambe 4 ««*a rerum Hamburgenfium, the Obo- 

tnti, a nation of the Sclavi, murdered foeir oWn Chriftian prince, Godcfchalc, 

rclapfcd into Paganifm, and Trans-^Elbian country , they alfo facktd and 

deftroyed tlie caftk of Hamburg i t!bh befog tlie fifth time that Hamburg was deftroyed on 
accountof its pjrofoflfog the Chri!^ii religion. 

Ml. CamdWt in bis Britannia, with Btffiop Oibfoh’s additions, gives an inftance of the 
fimple manner of liviqgfo^this age, from certain yard lands held of William the Conqueror 
by one WiUfom de Ailefoury, at Ailefbury, ‘‘ by the tenure of finding litter foi that King’s 
(I hope, fays Camden, the nicepdrt of the wo 4 [l will obferve this) whenever 
hp fcOmc thither, and alfo fwcet herbs for the King’s chamber, two green geefe if he 

fo fummer, and to provide him three eels whenever he Ihould come thither 

“ in 
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^66 m winter ; all which he was bound to do thrice in a year, if the King, came fo often 
** thither/’ 

•4* We may here obferve, with Mr- Tyrrcl and otlicrs, that from the clofe of the reii^n of 
Egbert, king of Weflex, in the year 837» the time of William the Conqueror, being about 
two hundred and thirty ycara, the Ii];anes never gave England any long refpite from their 
barbarous invalions and ravages, not only on the coafts, but alfo m the inland parts ; which 
may fcrvc to account forthe very few materials to be found in England for commercial hifloiy 
during that period. 

At the Norman conqueft, it is faid, that there were not above one hundred abbeys or mo- 
naftcries in England : yet Bifhop Tanner, in tlie prefece to his Treatife on Religious Iloufes 
in England, obfcrvcs, That the greateft and richeft monafteries, viz. Wcftmmfter, Glafton- 
bury St. Albans, Chrift-Church and St. Auftin’s, both in Canterbury, Abingdon, Shaft!- 
bury, Peterborough, Ramfey, Croyland, Taviftoke, Buiy-St.-Edmund's, 5cc. were found- 
cd before the CO nqueft. That the conquering Normans violently fei^cd on feme of their 
beft manors, rifled their treafuries, feized on their plate, infringed their liberties, and put 
Normans ill the places of many of the Englifh Abbots. He alfo reduced all the church 
lands to the tenure of knights*-fees and baronies, thereby fubjefting them to attend tlic King 
in^iis wars, and to other fcrvices and taxes wlilch fccular eftates were liable to, yet the 
** Normans afterwards ran violently into the fame devotion thcmfelves. So that within 150 
years after the conqueft, or before the firft year of King Henry 111. there weie founded and 
<♦ re-fou^ded four hundred and fevcnty-flx abbies and priories, befide eighty-one alien-priories. 
After the laft named period, there were many chantries, houfes of friars, hofpitals, and col- 
leges founded, but very few houfes of monks, nuns, or canons ; I think but one Bencdic- 
** tinchoufe. After the death of King Edward III. which was about 160 years before the 
difiblution, no monaftery for monks, nuns, or canons, except Sion, and five chartcr-houfes; 
fd that the nation, in general, feemed to have quite loft its taftc for ihcfe kind of inflicutions, 
a great White'before the fubvorfion of them.” 

AccordinJ: to Wcfd^tnh^geni the city of Lifle in Flanders, was, by its Earl, Baldwin the 
Meek, fortified with a wall, ditC3hfc$, and caftlc, and adorned with a palace, about this iainc 
memorable year 1066*, which year we fliaS 'ctefe With obferving, that then, and even, pioba- 
bly, long^Bcfore, as agreed by all our htftorhi^#^ and may be demonftrated from undoubted 
xvouqhers, a pound of filver in tale, of of denomination of accounts in England, 

aflually weighed a pound Troy weight. Or ounces ; and fo it held on, as will be fecn, 
till the reign of King Edwardlll. when the nominal value of the coin began to be raifed , or, 
which is the fame thing, when a fmaller t|uantity of filver paffed for a pound, than was really 
contained in a pound weight, as is morO fully explained in the introduftion to this woik, — 
After which it went on, graiPdaliy fuiking, till at length twenty Ihillings, or two hundred and 
forty pence, or nominal penny-weights iftCoin, carnc to weigh but one-third of a juft pound 
weight of twelve ounces, or two hundred and forty real penny-weights, as at prefcm , which 
rcmaik is highly neceflary fcSi’ our readets to retain in their memory throughout this woik. 
Wherefore, in judging of the real cheapnefs of living in thofo times, '^c^t&ps^red to modem 
times, there arc three confidcration? abfolutely requifite, viz, Firft, staean or middling 
price of corn and other if^ceffarics in thcmoi tC y of that time. Secondly, wltat^wopoition their 
money bore to our modern moircy of the fame denomination. And, thirdly, the ratio or pro- 
jMjrtion of the ancient pi ice compared to the modern price. Thus, if i quarter of wheat, at 

¥ a tliis 

i 
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io66 this time, was valued at two fliUllngSf when their coin was thrice the weight and value of our 
modern coin, then that quarter coil as much /livcr as fix (hiilings of our money; as the 
mean price of a quarter of wheats in our days, is about forty fhillings, tlten I &y,^hat if fix 
fliiJlings of our weight bought a quarter of wheat in the year 1066, which now coils near or 
about forty /hillings, then every otlier neceflary, ^caring nearly the fame proportionable dif- 
ference in price, the cxpence of living then was fix aiKl two-third times as cheap as in our 
days : and this is the only juft rule of determining this point, though, nevortbclefs, frequently 
mifunderftood ; for it is the quantity offilver bullion alone, and not the mere denoniinatiou 
of the coin then and now, which muft be conftantly kept in view in all crkquirles of this fort: 
till at Icngtli, in the reign of King Edward VL the filver coins became cxaftly of the fame 
weight and value as in our days. It is alfo to be remarked, that till long after this time, there 
was no filver coin higher in denomination than a penny, nor any gold coin whatever till the 
reign of King Edward HE 

Camden, in his Britannia, exhibits the following /hort ftatc of the rife, &c. of the Cinque 
Ports, or five ports on thecoaft of Kent and Suflex : King William the Conqueror look- 

ing upon Kent as the key of England, fet a Conftablc over Dover Caftle ; and, in imi- 
tation of the ancient Roman cuftom, coriftituted him Governor, z. e. Warden of five ports, 

“ viz. Dover, Haftings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, to which Winchelfea and Rye are 
** annexed as principals, and fome otlier little towns as members oaily. And bccaufe they are 
** obliged to fcryc in the wars by fca, with each five fiiips, tljcy enjoy many and large immu^ 
nitics ; fuch as, firft, freedom from fubfidies. Secondly, from ward/hip of their children 
as to body. Thirdly, from being fued in any courts but witliin their own town. Fourthly, 

•* Such of their inhabitants as have the name of barons, fupport the canopy at the coronation 
of the Kings and Qpeens of England ; and the Lord Warden of the Cinqitc Ports has 
** within his jurifdiAion, in fevcral cafes, the authority of Admiral, and other privileges.’’ — 
Since Camden firft wrote, Scaford is added to the above-named feyen towns, and all the eight 
towns have their members of Parliament, dignified witli the title of Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. Their old privileges arc now become in fonae meafure obfolete, as the grounds of them 
arc ccafcd fince the cftablifhmcnt of our prefent naval power ; yet wc flxall have occafioa here- 
after to be fomewhat more particular ^nd explanatory concerning the Cinque Ports. Under 
the year 1070, Hakluyt gives the date of King William’s firft charter 'to the Cinque Ports ; 
and Lambard, in his Perambulation of Kent, fays, That Dover, Sandwkh, and Romney, 

** were, even in the time of King Edward the Confelibr, difelwged of almoft all manner of 
impofitions which other towns bore, in conlideratioh of fuch naval ferviccs,” 

1070 About this time, according to Adam of Bremen’s Hiftoria Ecciefiaftica, Albert, Archbifliop 
of Hamburg, feiit miflionafics for the propagation of Cbriftiauity not only to the Orkneys, 
but into Iceland and Greenland. He alfo ordained many bilhops in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and the Baltic ifles. It is no wonder that this old author ignorantly deferihes old 
Greenland, or Greenland, as a large ifland, Situated farther in the ocean than Iceland, 

“ about five to feven days fail from Norway, over-againft the Swedi/h or Riphean mountains. 

•• The third great iflaud,” adds our author, in the Mrthern ocean is Halagland, which lies 
** next to Norway, and not fmallcrthan the other two;” by which he probably meant Dani/h 
Eaphmd, ** That about the fummer folfticc thc;^ have there^fiBojitcen days continual fun, and 
i* are as many days without fun in the winter folfticc ; the rcafon whereof,” he, as bad a 
gecfgf^phct as he was, obferves, “ is from the rotundity of the world, which the Pagans arc 
ignorant of, and therefore do much marvel at this variation, &c.’* 


Archbiftihop 
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070 Archbifhop Nicholfon, in his Engliih Hiftorical Library, obferves, ** That at the time of 
#hc Norman conqucft, all great fums were generally paid by weight and touch. I'hus the 
** Honks of Ely paid the Conqileror feven hundred marks, according to Speed, in the year 
** 1073. And that Prince Edgar Atheling’s allowance was a pound weight of fiivcr daily.'— 
Purveyances at this time were changed into money, viz. Inflcad of bread for one hundred 
men, one Shilling ; one pafturc-fcd ox, one fliilling ; one ram or flieep, four-pence ; pro . 

** vender for twenty horfes, four-pence.** 

Now as their filver money was tliricc the qnatitlty of ours, at leaft unlvcrfally believed to be 
fo from the Norman Conqueft, if not long before that period, we may obferve, that a paflure- 
fed ox coft but three (hillings of our money, which is indeed furprizingly cheap. By this 
rule, the rate of living at that period, on a comparifon of its prices of provifions with thofc in 
our days, all other ncceffarics being fuppofed proportionably cheap, which however is uncer- 
tain, niuft have been above twenty times cheaper than in the prefent age. 

It is not very eafy to reconcile what Mr. Drake has advanced in his Hiftory and Antiquities 
of the city of York, under the year 1070, with the undoubted authority of tlie Conqueror’s 
famous Doom fday -book, which was finifhed anno 1086. The former fays, that York city 
was entirely confumed by fire in the year 1070; while the account of the latter imports, that 
in tfle year 1086, which is but fixteen years after, there were near upon two thoufand 
houfes in it ; fo that it muft have been rebuilt in that fhort fpace, according to tliefe accounts, 
which is not very probable, fince there were then, in the city ai>d fuburbs, including the Arcii- 
billiop’s ward, near two thoufand houfes of all kinds. And if double this number be allowed 
to London, as feems to have been the proportion, if not now, at Icaft in the following cen- * 
tury, then London liad twenty-four thoufand fouls in it; though, from Drake’s hiftory it 
fhould feem to have been fmaller than York. 

** York,** fays Mr. Drake, ‘‘ while the Romans held Britain, was, for fomc time at leaft, 

** more eminent for grandeur and magnificence than London itfelf. The former was then 
** actually a Roman colony, and was honoured with the refidence of many Roman Senators, 
and €?ven of fame Roinan Emperors. It was eminent for commerce in the times of the 
** Saxon Kings, and (hips came up to the heart of the city from Germany, Ireland, Ac. hut it 
** underwent gacatdevaftations at the Norman Conqueft ; yet its happy fituation on a navi- 
gable river, and in a mod fertik country, foon recovered it in a confidcrablc degree.” — 
Mr. Drake thinks that the tide, in thoie times, was much ftronger in the Humber 
** and Oufc than of later times. The huge Danifh fleet, which failed into. the Humber, 
in the year 1066, confifting, recording to fome authors, of five hundred fail, and to others, 
of one thoufand feii, with fixty thoulaiid men, failed up the Oufc, as far as Rickall, within 
fix miles of York, where they landed their troops ; and Mr. Drake thinks it would be im- 
“ pofliblc in one day to bring fo large a fleet up jfo far, with thek horfes, armour, &c. though 
(hips were undoubtedly much fmaller iatbofe days than at preknf, nowitbftanding the tide 
ftill flows up to York, where it ufually rifes two feet and a half. York, fays he, at the Con- 
queft, was a greater city than London ; and, according to Leland’s Itinerary, the ftreets of its 
fuburbs extended every way into the country to the towns diftant a iti%roond it.’* He alfo 
quotes Hardy ngc, ‘‘ That, before the Conqueft, Canterbury, and other. cities, furpafled Lon- 
** don in greatnefs ; ar<Hlhat, in thole days the city of London had, indeed, much building 
from Ludgatc towards Weftminfter ; but little or none where the chief or heart of the city was 
•• in his time, (viz. in King Henry Vth's reign) except that in divcis places flood houfes, but 

they 
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they flood out of order. But, after the Conquefl, London increafed, and fhortly furpafled 
‘‘ all otJiers/’ As there was very little foreign commerce before the Norman Cor^ieft, it is 
not much to be wondered at, that the middle, and more eaftern parts of the pre^nt city of 
•London were fo little built on ; and it was natural enough for the people to build more towards 
M'cflniinfler, as tlie Court and all its attendants lived there, who were, without doubt, flip- 
plied fiom London with moft: of their neccflarics, Weftminfter being then, and long after, an 
jnconfldcrablc village. 

About this time, fays Voflius, mufical notes, as at prefent, were invented by Guido Arctinus. 

The city of Delft, in Holland, is faid to have been built at this time by (xodfrey Duke of 
I.orrain, who had ufurped the province of Holland, in conjunftion with the Bilhop of Uticcht, 
then a potent temporal Prince, of which Bifliop he held it for fix years ; when Tiiicrri, its 
lawful Eail, recoveied that province again. 

In the fame year, according to Lanibccjus, Hamburg was twice fet on fire by the Pagans, 
and brought to the laft defolation and mifery, merciv from their zeal for the Chriilian religion. 

During the troubles in the German empire, to which the kingdom of Burgundy had been 
annexed, in the year 1035, many of the Emperor’s provincial governors made thcmfdvcs 
inafiers of the refpeffive provinces they governed. Otho of Flanders had the country about 
Befan^on, with the title of an Earldom. Barthold of Saxony had Savoy, from wiuSfm the pre- 
fent houfc of Savoy is defeended ; though others derive the prefent houfc of Savoy from Hum- 
bcit Count of Maurienne, who lived about the year 1034. Guigiic, Earl of Grifavadan, had 
that part of it which he called Dauphinc, in favour of his fon, who married Dauphine, daugli- 
tcr of the Earl of Albon and Viennois, whofe fuccefibrs were called Dauphins oV Vienne : and 
BerengaFs fuccefibrs, as Ifaacfon exprclTes it, had Provence. Here it is fufficient, once for all, to 
remark, that all thefe provinces, Savoy excepted, in length of time, and by various means and 
revolutions, have been long fince united to the crown of France, and have greatly contiibutcJ 
to the aggrandizing of that kingdom. * 

In Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, chap., xxiv- we find that in the year 1076, the 
King of Dublin, the capital of Ireland, was alfo King of the ille of Man, and likewifeof the 
Hebrides, or wefterri ifles of Scotland ; at one of which, viz, Ha, that King, named Godred 
Crovan, died in this year. 

In England, a general fynod enafts, That all bifliops fees, /. r. cathedrals ajld refidences, 

Ihould be removed out of villages into great towns.” And from this order it has gradually 
prevailed, that wherever a cathedral church was placed, if a corporation, that town was from 
thence to afTumc the appellation of a city. Thus Carlific, Peterborough, &c. are at this day 
called by the more honourable appellation of cities, while Liverpool, N-ewcafllc, and others, 
aic only called towns, though much larger and richer than many of the former. Yet this 
diflindVion was not always fo' obferved in old times as at prefent; fince wc find fcvcral 
eminent places called cities, -even by monkifh writers, which never had a bifhop’s fee, as Brifiol, 
which poflefied that title long before it had a bifiiop. Even Camden’s Britannia gives Shrewf- 
bury, and fome other eminent towns, the appellation of dvitas, whicli have never had a bifiiop’s 
fee, nor cathedral. 

Ill this fame yw-e<xdcfiaftical tyranny had arrived to fo great a height, through the igno- 
ranCiCf and confoquent bigotry of the laity, that Pope Gregory*VkL had the audaciiy, the flrfl: 
of any Pope, not only to excommunicate his fovercign, the Emperor Henry IV. but to inflift 
on shinvthc moft vile and flumeful penances, to which he as flxamefully fubmitted. 


The 
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0J7 'T^he fruitful and cxtenfivc province of Livonia, or Liefiand, together with thofe of Prutha 
j '^n<^Cotirland, which had been fubducd by Eric King of Sweden, in the year 948, but had, 

^ V aftenSi is death, recovered their liberty, were again, in 1077, made tributary by Canute King of 
Denmark, and even held in fubje^Roa to that crown fora confiderablc time after, and till the 
Poles conquered them ; after which Conrade, Duke of Mazovia, brother of Lefeus King of 
Poland, joined with the Teutonic Knights of the Crofs, and, wrefting them from the Poles, 
divided them between thcmfelvcs. But this, according to Puflendorf, did not happen till the 
year 1239, when Conrade having poflefled himfdf of the provinces of Mazovia and Cujavia, 
which, not being ftrong enough to proteft tliem againft the invading PruiTians, induced hiui 
to call in thofe Knights of the Crofs, who were then driven by the Saracens out of Syria. 
To them he gave the country of Culm, provided that, by their afTiftance, fuch places as he 
ftnould conquer in Priiffia, fliouid be divided between them ; which afterwards proved the oc- 
cafion of great wars between thofe knights and Poland. 

^78 In this year William the Conqueror, for fccuring and keeping in awe the city of London, 
laid the foundation of, what in thofe days was judged to be, a flrong citadel, with a broad 
and deep ditch, fuppJied with water from the Thames, well known by tlic name of the Tower 
of London. 

In the fame year, the Venetians gave effcftual affiftance to the Greek empire, by vanquhh- 
ing the tleet of Robert Guifeard, duke of Apulia, who was bcficging Durazzo. Tliat wife 
republic, probably, did not wifU fuch an a£tive people as the Normans to be fo near ncigli- 
hours to them. 

Jn this “year alfo, Duke Robert, fon to William the Conqueror, going on an expedition 
againft Scotland, founded a caftle on the river Tyne in Northumberland, where tliere dood a 
fmall village called Monkcefter, which, after the crc£lion of this cadlc, gradually incrcaLd to 
a great and opulent town, by the new name of Ncwt^ftlc upon Tyne. The prodigious quan- 
tity of pit-coal, afterwards dug out of the bowels of tlie earth in its neighbourhood, of which 
great quantities were exported to foreign countries, long before the demand for them at 
London •was confiderable> has not a little contributed to make this place great, ricli, and 
populous. 

M'his fame year gave birth to the famous New-Foreft in Ilampflaire, occailoncci by William 
tlie Conqueror’s immoderate paflion for hunting. That arbitrary Prince, to gratify this hu- 
mour, difpcoplcd a country of above thirtyi ibiihe fay above forty, miles in compafs, demo- 
lilhcd thirty-fix parilh churches, fcveral petty towns, and many villages and fingle houfes, to 
make a foreft for the habitation of wild bcafts. And, befide the injury he did, in this refpe^t, 
to numerous individuals whom he turned out of tlicir habitations, and to the trade and cor- 
rcfpondcncc of that part of the country, fohae authors allege, tliat ho did not make tlic owners 
of the lands or houfes the leaft aOiends^ This large traft of grovn^ lay open for many age*?, 
expofing that country to invafions, till King Henry VIL erciicd caftles for its fecurity. At 
prefent there are many towns and villages in it. 

3 o Although the Daiiilh ravages, before the Norman conqueft, had greatly diftrcfled the city 
of London, yet William of Malmfbury, who wrote foon after the epnque^k calls London “ a 
“ noble and rich city, frequented by merchants and ftdlors from all parts/* The romancing 
Fitz-Stephen, who alfb Jivc^l at this tiflie, goc^^ further, in faying, “ That London had now 
“ one hundred and twenty-two paiiflr churches and thirteen convents ; and that a muficr 

being made of men in it lit to bear arms, they brought into the field forty-thop/and foot 

* ■ “ aiij 
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and twenty thoufand horfemen.’' It will require but little trouble to demonflrate this ac- 
count to be extremely beyond tEjuth ; fince, even now, the entire city of London ^tbin the 
bars, or the Loid Mayor’s jurifdiftion, cannot muftcr fwch a nuijtibcr of either hoj^ or foot, 
although the city is now much better filled with houffes, and more qlofcly built, than it was 
long after tins time ; fo uncertain is it to truft to the accounts of thofe old monkifh writers. 
And, indeed, we need the Icfs to wonder at this wild account, fince, in our preface, we have 
fliewn even more grofs miftakes made, relating to the populoufnefs of London, Jfcarce one 
hundred and fifty years ago, by fuch as ought to have known better. 

The city of Julin, on the ifle of Wollirv, oppofite the mouth of the river Oder, on the 
Baltic (here of Pomerania, is celebrated in very lofty fttains by Adam of Bremen, in his 
Hiftoria Ecclefiaflica, written about the year 1080. He calls it, mbilijfma civttas *Julinum^ 
the moft renowned city of Julin, a moft celebrated mart both for Barbarians and 
“ Greeks.'’ What he meant by Greeks cannot well be comprehended ; unlefs, the 
fubjefts of the Greek empire, living next Poland, or on the confines of Hungary, 
and the coafts of the Adriatic, might refort to this place over land for commerce ; for it 
is not at all probable that they made fo long a voyage as from Greece to the Baltic, by fea, in 
thofe early times. The fame author fays, There are very many great, and fcarcely credible, 
“ things fpoken of this city ; as that it is the gr:eateft city in Europe, inhabited by ^hc Sclav*, 
cum aiVn gentihus Grgsch et Barharisy with other Gt^ock and Barbarian nations; that their 
neighbours, the Saxons, are alfo permitted to live there, provided they do not publicly 
profefs Chriftianity. Yet, though this city ftill remained in Paganifm, nevcrthelcfs, in 
“ point of juftice and hofpitality, no people whatever arc more honourable ‘and generous. 
This city is filled with the merchandize of all the northern niitions, and abounds in every 
thing tliat is curious and rare.” 

Thefe arc likewifc tlic very words of Helmoldus, who lived in the twcl|tb century, in treat- 
ing of Winct, in the neighbourhood of the ifle of Ufedom, in his Chronica Sclayorum, who 
certainly tranferibed the identical words of Adam of Brcmcnt. and applied them to Winct in- 
flead of Julin, tinlefs thefe two arc only different n?unes fpr the fame place, whicfi.is not very 
probable ; becaufe, though the two iflands are near each other, the one ifle is named tJfedom 
and the other Wollin. It was fo famous a city in the year nay, that, in that year only, ac- 
cording to fomc authors, there w«ro twenQr^two thoufand citizens baptized in it. Each 
foreign nation of merchants in Juliu had a feparate and diftinfik ftr«ct to rivi6^ in ; fo that, ac- 
cording, to Helmoldus, it gave place to no city but ConilsM^tinople : yet it remained obftinate 
in its adherence to Paganifm till the year 1150, a^oydmg to Werdenhagen, though others 
give the fame account under the year 

This account, however, is tire more to be credited, as coming fr,om an author fo 

well fpoken of, as Ac^m of is, by Gerard John VofEus, Cardinal Baronius, and 

others, as being what they call, a fair or true hiftorian. Yet he, like all 

the other monkifh writers of thofis timts, has given credit to the ufual legends of miracles and 
prodigies btUeved ih thofe dark times ; and may alfo have magnified the condition of Julin, 
a place which probably he never faw, as being at a confidprabic diftance from Bremen, and 
alfo a Pagan city. We thali treat of its deftruftion in the following century, 

*The city 6f Copenhagen, which, for fomc centuries, has been the capital of the kingdom 
4>f I)enmark, if in being, docs not feem to have been confidcrablc enough to be as yet men- 
Adam of Bremen’s T^ DefituDaniae, ct rcliquarum feptcntrionaliuin Regi- 

onum^ 
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onuiifi, wnttcn about tills time : for, in dcfcrii)iiig: the 1 Hand of Zealand, or S'.lanJ, in the 
SoiJHkI, which he fays was, in his time, famoui, as wcM' for the flrength or number of its in- 
habilfciiits, as for its wealth or plenty of corn, he makes Rofehild, an inland town, now cliielly 
famous for being the bui^ying-placc of their kings, to be its principal city, and the then re- 
fidcncc of their fovercigns : and, without naming Copenhagen, he meniions Aarhufen and 
Aiberg, &cc. in Jutland, and Lunden in Schonen : “ at which lad: named city,'* he fays, 
there is much gold, which they get by their piracies on the barbarous nations on the Ilairic 
“ Sea ; and, by reafon of the tribute paid to hini, the King of Denmark tolerates thofe pira- 
cies.*’ Ncitlier does our author make any mention of Stockholm, but deferibes Byrca and 
Upfal, which he fays are near to each other, to be the chief towns of Sw'ctlen. Here the 
fcholiaft on our author mentions the golderi chaitt which furroniided the top of the ficaihcn 
tenixde at UpfaJ, of which PufFendorf, &cc. alfo make mention. And, in tliat part of ' Sweden 
named Cjothland, In:: mentions ma^na Scaran; et ch’itas Sh^?ona^ L r, 

the two great citfcs of Scaran and Siflon. Here our author difplays the ignorance of tiiat age, 
by his romantic account of the regions to the eaft of Sweden, ‘‘ where the herds of rnorillrous 
“ men forbid our approach, as already mentioned in this work. }Jc alio deferibes 1 Id- 

flnlnjrg, on the fliore of Schonen, which province, he fays, abounds in people, corn, and 
merchandize, and lias three hundred churches : to the illc of Zealand he gives half, and to 
Fuhnen one third, of that number. 

Italy, at this time, was niifcrably divided between the Emperor and the Pope ; and, the 
emperors in general lofing ground, the great cities of Italy gained more freedom. The citizens 
of Florence, fays Machiavel, remained rtnited within themfclvcs, without aiming at any thing 
further than their own fafety, until the year 1215, when they became divided into fcvcial 
faSions ; and particularly with the other cities of Italy, into thofe famous parties of Gueiphs 
and Ghibclincs. 

2 Poland is degraded from being a kingdom by the Pope, bccaufc King Bolcflaus 11 . had 
murdered St, Stanillaus, bifhop of Cracow^ ; wherefore, the future Princes of Poland content- 
ed tbemferves with the title of Dukes, till, by Papal permilTion, its Prince Primiflaus rc- 
affumed the royal tide, in 1295, after liaving httn above two hui^drcd years deprived of that 
honour.^ 

5 7'he city of^ /Toledo is taltcn from the 3 M&^ors of Spain, and made tlie capital of the 
Chriftlan kingdom of Caftile. 

5 In this year, the famous Doom fday Book/ ftill remaining in the Exchequer, and written 
on vellum in Latin, was finiflicd by dirttftioh of William tlic Conqueror ; being that ever- 
memorable furvey of all the lands of England held in demefne, as well in Edward the Con- 
fenbr’s time as in his own ; by which ’means lie exaftly learned the quantity of acres of land 
in the kingdom. Dr. Brady, in his Treatife of Burghs, has taken the pains to extraft from 
tliat hook what he found relating to burghs: and he obferves, That what we now. call 
cities, towns, and burghs, made but a very fmall figure in this nation in the Saxon times 
before tlic conqueft ; they w^ere not then corporations, or bodics-politic, and were frequent- 
‘‘ ly called promifcuoufly towns or cities. Thus, in Doomfday Book, Leic^cr, which never 
had a bifliop, and Gloccfler, which Jiad none then, are llikd The great diilinc- 

“ tion,” he fays, “ grew cities wxre made counties by charter* By the greater and 

IcfTcr Doomfday Book, it appears that the burgefles, by which, wc conceive, v\\as tlica 
probably meant all the houfekeepers and tradefmen in towns, who paid all taxes, Iiad moll- 
VojL, I. 0 ,. iy ^ 
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i0v]6 ly their patrons, under whofc protcftion they followed their occupations, for which they 
“ paid a certain acknowledgment. OUier towns were in a yet more fervile ftat^' as being 
“ what they called, in domhuo regh^ vcl aliorumy altogether under the abfolutc p^er of the , 
King, if in his dcnidiic, or elfe under fomc temporal Lord, Bidiop, or Abbot, as part of 
“ their clcmcfne lands. And, in this 1 aft cafe, they were at the difpofal of their lords, whe- 
“ ther king or fubjC(ft, without whofc confent they could not devife their eftates even to their 
owm children. Under their authority they were permitted to carry on their refpedtive 
callings or trades ; for which, in return, they were bovmd to pay them fuch cuftoms, 

“ duties, 6cc, as Humid be impoied on them. But, as this laft-named arbitrary impofition 
“ could not but be dilagrceable to the inhabitants, thefe gradually obtained, in li«eu thereof, 
to have a certain fixed I'um levied annually on their rd'pe£live towns, which was called 
“ their fee-farm or ferm : but yet, on extraordinary and emergent occafions, if the King re- 
“ quired a tallage, either for the redempition of his perfon, the marriage of his cldcft 
daughter or filler, or the. knighting of Iris eldeft fon, then tire burglis were to bear their 
“ fliare thereof. London, it feems, had earlier immunities than moft other towns, which 
“ perhaps was the rcafon that it and Wiuchefter were not inferted in Doomfday Book, as 
“ appears l>y the Conqueror's brief charter to that city,’^ granting, “ That all the burgeffes, 
“ French and Englilh, Ihall be law-worthy, as in King Edward's days ; and tliat each cliiM 
“ be his father’s heir; and I will that no man command any wrong to be done you.”— ^ 
To be law-worthy, was to enjoy the benefit of a freeman, with refpeft to the law ; which the 
inhabitants of many other towns, in thofe days, did not, being bound to fubmit to the abfo- 
lutc will of their Lord ; a condition ftill kept up in many manors in England, as copy- 
bolders frequently know to their coft. In moft burghs,” fays Brady, very many bur- 
geftes remained in that fervile ftatc, as others did in a middle or neutral ftatc, between fci- 
“ vitudcjind freedom, till our ancient Norman kings granted by their charters, that there 
fliould be merchant or trading guilds, communities, and focicties in burghs, and gave them 
“ free liberty of trade, without paying toll or cuftom any whcrc^ other than tlieir own fee- 
“ farm rent in lieu of tliem, where that was referved. It wants not probability, that William 
“ Rufus, Henry 1. and King Stephen, being all ufurpers* grantc^l jarge immunities to burghs, 
to fecure iliem to their party. And by th^ time that Glanville wrote, whigh was in the 
reign of King Henry II. they had fubh great privileges, or fervant re- 

mained in a burgh, as a burgefs or member of it, a he was, by that very 

“ reficlence, made free. Andfo it was in Scotland l he was alwayffree, and enjoyed the liberty 
‘‘ of tlie burgh, if he were able to buy a burgage, 'and that bis ificl elaimed him not within a 
year and a day. The immunities granted by thofe kiiigS were ceitain charters, for dif- 
“ charging the burgeftes of fucli towns from toll, palfage, pontage, laftage, ftallage ; and that 
“ they Ihould have all liberties, 2cc. belonging to- free burgefles or freemen, upon paying 
“ their fee-farm: they were alfo to be free from certain fines or mulfts ; from fuit to hundred 
and county courts, or any where clfc but in thdr own burgh, excepting in pleas of the 
“ crown. And Upon account of thefe and fimilar liberties, the prince, or other lord of the 
burgh, cither received tt>ll and cuftoms for the goods bought and fold, or ellc, in pnocefs 
of time, a fee-farija rent, or annual corripofitian, .as aforefaid, in a ftated fum, always lefs 
than the true value, and alfo a reafonablc tallage of'^'aicK when for his ncceftity he faw 
reafan to impofe it ; and whenever the King made a tallage on towns of his demefnes, the 
tOiiVAS and cities, which had been granted to his great lords and biftiops, were to be rcafon- 

ably 
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d86 ably tallaged by them in like manner; as in the iuftance of New Sarum, made a city, and 
‘‘ f^ven to the bilhop in the eleventh of Henry HI, in the year 1227,’* Mr. IMadox, in his 
Fivn\i Burgi, Chap. xi. Seft. 2. fpeaks more like an Exchequer-man, as iic was, and a fervant 
cf the crown. “ The kings of England, fays he, “ made their towns free burghs, ad 
** crcmcntiim vcl mclloratloncm vi/liv^ for the incrcafc or bettering of the town ; not to defeat 
tlicmfclves of their ferm due from the towns. Tills was the great end for which fninchifcs 
by charter were tln^ii wont to he granted, viz. to enable the townfmen to live coinfortahly, 
and to pay with more cafe and puiu^laality ikeii yearly ferm, as he writes this word, and 
other duties to the King.” ir’o run many of tlicir charters, viz. 

“ King Henry 11. to London, ad cntcndatlcucrn crjiiath^ i. c. for bettering that city. 

King Richard L to Wiiichcfter and Lincoln, the like. 

“ King John, to London, the like, anno 1199, imo. regni. 

“ ^ and to Vaimouth, ad cmcndationfin burgi dc Gernenmiha-, anno 120S. 

“ King Henry 111 . to London and Gloceilcr, tlie like, anno 1227. 

“ King Edward 1 . to Klngllon upon Hull, wliich he had built, for the amcnduicnt of their 
town, and the improvement of die King's rents there, anno 1298. 

King Edward IE 9 regni, anno 1316, to Carlifle ^ for bettering or amending their 
“ King Edward III. imo regni, aimo 1327, to London J towns. 

*« 6to regni, anno 13331 to Exeter, wdiich city was of the ancient dcmcfacs 

of the crown, to the end they might live in greater quiet, and the better attend their .trades 
“ and buhnefs. 

- and lomo. regni, to Gloceftcr, the like, anno 1337. 

King Richard II. 19 regni, anno 1396, to York, the like. 

“ King Henry VI. to Gippewie, /. r. Ipfwich, the like, 24 regni, anno 1446. 

King Henry Vll. 20 regni, anno 1505, to Lincoln, Out of his allcftion to the Mayor 
** and Burgefles, for the better keeping of the peace there, and for the found government and 
“ general good of the Burgeffes, or Inhabitants.” 

“ Thfc Kings of England,” fays Madox, ibidemy in ancient times, were found to be mer- 
ciful and gracioii^ .lords to tlie inhabitants of their towns : for it was entirely in their choica 
“ to let their tcvyus to a Provofl, or Cuftos, with power enough to opprefs the towmhnen ; or 
tiicy might let at a rack rent, or otherwife, to any farmer whom they pleaf- 

“ eel to gratify. therefore, tliat tlicy gave the inhabitants of their towiis an 

‘‘ ample proof of 'grace and clemency, in granting them the option of taking their towns 
at Fcrmc. Tliolfe towns having commonly good pennyworths of the crown. 7 ’Iic 
“ Fcrmc,'" fays Madox, , ufoaily coufifted in lands or houfes, in or near the town, in mills, 
“ fdheries, whicli were cither origmally iti the crown, or elfe feii ro it on various- occa- 
lions ; and which the crown beftowed on the faid towns, referving a rent thereout called 
the fcrmc; tliefe were called dcnacfnes of tltc crown, and fuch as are found in Doomfday 
Book arc reckoned the ancient detnefnes. When any fuch towns met with Ioffes by fire, 
“ captures at fca, inundations, &c. or fell to decay through length of time, Jois of trade, ^c. 
“ our Kings were commonly difpofed to ihcw particular marks of their grace to fuch their 
“ demefne towns, by frequently remitting all, or part, of tljeir Ferine, for one or more 
years.'" Here Mr. Mad6:x gives many infl.vnces thereof : fuch as, 

I'o Durham, by King Henry I. fixty fliillings remitted in. part of one hundred Hiilliiigs 
fine. 

0.2 
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1086 To St. Edmundlbury «'ind Dorchcftcr certain arrears. 

To Warlngford, now Waiiiigford, bccaulc of their poverty, the like. 

To (juldcford, now Guildford, fix fhiilings and eight pence, by Henry IT. ann/ U/J- 
• King Jyhn to Dunwich, forty pounds, in part of one hundred pounds, and one mark for 
tlicir ferine : and King Henry HI. remitted them yearly twenty pounds, and gave them forty-* 
feven pounds ten fliillings for repairing their harbour. 

Henry III. obferving the houfes, in the city of Wincheflcr, to be riiinous, by rcafon of 
their poverty, reduced their ferme, for twenty years, from eighty pounds to one hundred 
marks, as dldlikewlfc King Edward I. Other vemiilions to various towns, wxre for walling 
them, or repairing their walls or towns ; as Edward I. to Nortliampton and Dunwich, Ed- 
ward I IT. to i^ortfinouth, Henry TV to Southampton, and alfo to Hethe, now Hytlic, “ be- 
caufc the laft named town had had upwards of tw^o hundred houfes burnt down, with all 
the goods, tie. therein, to tlic value of fix hundred pounds and upwards ; having alfo lolT five 
“ fhips by ftorms at fca, and in them one hundred men ; by reafon of wliich, and of tlicir 
liavingbccn lately vilited with the plague and other misfortunes, the inhabitants were about 
‘‘ to quit the town, and fettle clfcwhcref’ Alfo King Henry VI. to Gipwick, imw Ipfwich, 
then impoverifhed, and alfo to the city of York ; and King Henry VII. to Bedford, for tlic 
like rcafon. 

As, from the Norman conqueft downward, the cities and towns of England were either 
veiled in the crown, in the clergy, or in the lay baronage, “ Thofe in the crown,” fays Mr, 
Madox, “ which are named in the venerable record called Doomfday Book, are many of the 
prefent principal cities and towns of England, and arc named thus in that book, T'erra Regis^ 
c. the King’s Land '.-^Rcx babet, fuch a land, &c.” And we have before hinted Dr. 
Brady’s conjcflurc, for it feems to be no more, why London and Winchefter arc not named in 
Doomfday Book. 

All the particulars of which, as tranferibed by Dr. Brady, relating to burghs, give but little 
affiftance to our prefent undertaking, as they do not afccrtain the exaft number of people, or 
houfes of any one burgh ; but merely, or at leaft principally, the quantity of annual revenue 
ariling to the crown from a certain number of the burgclfcs living in fuch refpeftivc towns, 
who feem to have been no other than the hoiifekecpers, who wete able to pay the King’s dues 
and taxes ; and therefore, in reckoning up the houfes which paid to the crown, they always 
fpecify how many lie walle. For inftance, ** In the city of York, in the time of King Ed- 
‘‘ ward the ConfcIIbr, therfc were fix wards, befides the Ai eh bi (hop’s ward. One of thefe was 
dellroyed when the caftlcs were built. In tlic other five there were one thoufaiid four him- 
“ died and eighteen manfiom inhabited, i. e. (fays Brady in his margin) fuch as were let for 
“ an annual rent, and the inhabitants bound to refide in them. Of all thefe manfions, there 
“ are in the King’s pofleffion, inliabi ted, and paying cuftom, four hundred and nine, gicat 
“ and fmall; and four hundred, not conftantly inhabited, the belt of which pay one penny, 
and others lefs ; and five hundred and forty manfions fo uninhabited, as that they yield no- 
“ thing at all. The French” L e. the Normans, hold one handled and forty-five.” 
Total houfes one thoufaitd four hundred and ninety-four; befidc thofe in the Archbi- 
fliop’s ward, of which no number is fpccified ; which houfes, without doubt, paid toll and 
cuftom to the Archbifhop as their lord paramount ; and, pcrliaps, York might have houfes 
in it fubjeft to other Lords : fo that by this furvey, we arc not enabled to afeertain the magni- 
tude of this city, or its number of houfes and people. 


Er. 
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0B6 Dr. Brady has not named another town in ail this large county, though without doubt, there 
wd\c not a few. 

In the city of Canterbury, King Edward had fifiy-onc I)nrgc{lcs paying rent, and two 
hundred and twelve others under his privilege and juriididion. Now,” /. c. in the Con- 
queror's time, the burgclTes^ paying rent arc nineteen ; tlie others, which were thirty-two, 
arc dead, and yet there arc two hundred and twelve under the King’s privilege and jurif- 
“ diftion. The burgeilcs had forty-live liouics without the city, of which they had the 
‘‘ rent and cuftoiii, but the King had the jurifdidion and fokc. The burgeflcs alio had of 
“ the King thirty-three acres of meadow, which was toward the maintenance of tlieir Guild, 
“ or belonging to their fociety.*’ Total houfes, three hundred and eight; which, without 
doubt, was far from being all the houfes that were then in Canterbury : but was only the total 
number of houfes there which paid toll or cuftom to the King. 

In Romenel, /. r. Romney, there arc eighty-five burgefles. It is called the Archbifliop's 
land or manor, worth fix pounds to their Lord yearly. 

Leicefter city, (clvitas it is called; in the time of King Edward, paid yearly to the King 
“ thitty pounds by tale, and fifteen fextarics, or gallons, of honey. And when the King 
«« marched with his army by land, there went with him twelve burgehes of this burgh ; and 
wfien he went by fca againfl an enemy, they fent: him four horfes to London,’' as remarked 
clfewhcrc, “ for carrying of arms and other neccffarics.” This thews Lciccflcr to have been 
a place of good account in thofe days, although the number of its houfes, burgeiTes, and peo- 
ple arc not here fpeciiled. 

“ In the old burgh or city of Norwich, the King and Earl have the juiifdisPiion and cuhom 
of one thoufancl two hundred and thirty-eight burgefles. Stigand had tlic juufdiclion ami 
proteffion, or money for the proteftion of fifty ; and Hcrold of twenty-two. 

“ In the new burgh were thirty-fix French and fix Engliih burgefles ; every one of whom 
paid an annual cuftom of five pence, befide their muKls or forfeitures. Now there arc for- 
“ ty-one French burgelRs, valTals to the King and Earl; and Roger Bigot hath fifty; and 
“ Ralph* dc Bellofago hath fourteen i Hornier, eight; and Robert, a manager of barvciing 
“ engines, five ; Fulcher, a vaflal to the Abbot, one ; and Ifaac, one ; and Ralph Woolsfaee, 

“ one ;.and tlirce in the^.Earl’s bake or grinding houfe. Total burgeifes or houfes, one thou- 
faiid four hundred and feventy-fix. 

“ Thetford, had nine hundred and forty-four houfes, including empty ones ; now only 
feven hundred and twenty burgefles, and two hundred and twenty-four houfos void/’ 

King Edward held Yarmouth ; (GernemueJ it had always ieventy burgeifes. Nothing 
farther of thefe burgeffes in Doomfday Book, Our Kings kept this burgh in their hands, 

“ and received, by their officers, the profits of the port, till the nintli year of Kijig John, 
who then granted the burgh in fee-farm to the burgeffos for ever, at the yearly rent of fifty- 
“ five pounds. The fevenry burgefles above-named, we find, in the twelfth of King Henry 
“ 1 1 1 . were mcrclianls and traders at fca, and upon the water.” But nobody will luppolv 
that they were all the houfckccpcrs then in Yumiouth, 

“ Dunwich holds of Robert Mallett, and has two hundred and thirty-fix burgefles, and 
“ twelve l)ordars,” /. e. cottagers, from the Danilh word, Borde, (Dotnunculij) ;. e. “ a 
“ little houfe,” favs Skinner' in his Etymoh>gicon, “ and twenty-four Frenchmen.” 

Lenn, /. e. Innu, is barely mentioned, but not as a burgh. 

SUFFOLK 
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SUFFOLK. 

1086 In the burgli of Gipfvvic, /. e, Tpfwich, there were, in the time of Kin^ Edward, * 
five huddled and thirty-eight burgeUcs who paid cuftom to the King. Now there arc 
“ only one hundred and ten burgclles who pay cuftoin, and one hundred poor burgeffes, 
who can only pay one penny per licad, and three hundred and twenty-eight manlions lie 
‘‘ waflc. 

Eye is the land of Robert Mallet ; there is a market, a pound for cattle, or rather a 
park for deer ; and to the market belong twenty-live burgclTcs, and to the manor forty -eight 
“ fockmcn, who had one hundred and twenty-one acres of laud.” 

SUSSEX. 

T]\c burgh of Lewes, in the time of King Edward, yielded fix pounds four lliilllngs and 
one penny halfpenny for rent and toll, and he had one hundred and twenty-feven burgetfes 
“ in deincfnc. 

Pevcnfcl, i. c. Pevenfey, belongs to Earl Moreton, who had fix ty burgcflls^ there. In 
King Edward’s time it had twenty- four burgelTes, vafials to the King, who paid fourteen 
fiiillings and lix-pcncc rent ; toll twenty fhilliiigs ; cuftom for the ufc of the port one pound 
five Ihillings ; for pafture feven {hillings and three pence. The Bifliop of Chicheller had^ 

“ five burgelTes ; Edmer, a priell, fifteen ; Ormer, a prieft, five ; Doda, a prieft, three.” 
With others here named, who had amoagftthem fifteen burgcllcs, fpecifying their annual pay- 
ments. 

In the city of Chicheller, no mention of any burgefles, only of hoiifcs and dwellings ; and 
paid thirty-five pounds yearly between the King and Earl Moreton. 

I’hc burgh and port of the caftie of Arundel, with the cuftom of fliips, yields twelve 
pounds. 

H A M P ‘S H I R E. 

«« In the burgh of Hantune, i, e. Southampton, tlic King Jias elghty-four men, or tenant*: 
at (no mention of burgelTes) paying feven pounds yearly rent/^ Without doubt 
thefe eighty-four men were burgelTes ; but the titles, I prefumc, w^rc varioufly reported by the 
different perfons who gave in the furvey. 

Winchellcr not mentioned. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

In the city of Exeter the King has three hundred and fifteen houfes, more or k fs, paying 
rent ; forty-eight lying wafte, fince the Kang came bito England. The burgeffes of this 
city have t^lve plough lands without the city, which pay no cuftom, unlcfs to the city it- 
‘‘ itfelf.” ^ T his laft paragraph ihews that Exelti had a^Guild or Comznuiiity at this time. 

“ Barnftapk has forty iwiic burgeffes in demefne, who, amongft them all, pay the King 
- forty, fhilluigs by weight, and to tUc Bifliop of Coutancci in Normandy, twenty fhillings 
** by talc. 


Lidc- 
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086 ‘‘ Lklcford is in the King’s burgh, having twenty-eight burgellc;s witliiii the burgh, and 

“\forty-onc without. Among them all they pay the King fixty Ihillings by weight.'* 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

*' Bochingham, with Borton, has twenty-feven burgefles, and eleven bordars, L e, cotta- 
gers, and two fervants : there is one mill of fourteen Ihillings rent, meadow fufficient for 
“ the eight plough lands, pafture for the cattle of the town: for all its dues it pays fixtccn 
pounds white money. 

“ BlHiop Remigius holds the church of this burgh, and four plough lands belonging to it. 
“ There are three villans, three bordars, ten cotars, i, e. probably lower coitagers, and one 
mill of ten fhillings rent. It was worth feven pounds to him. 

In this burgh the bifliop of Coutance has three burgcircs, and Earl Hugh one, Robert 
D’Oyley one, under the proteftion of Azor the Ton of Tot ; he paid fixtccn pence, and 
“ to the King five pctice.** Here follow the names of fcvcral other perfons, who held amongft 
them all the remaining twenty-two burgelles, and were moftly eitlicr Normans or Bretons, 
and held the burgclTcs under the proteftion or patronage of others therein named, and whofc 
burgdies paid them fomc money, as well as fome alfo to the King. 

** Marlave, or Marlow, is termed terra Regina Matildhy only a great manor, but no burgh. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northantonc, Northampton, fixty burgefles In the new burgh, forty dcmcfic burgcflc:,. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

** The burgh of Hertford, in the time of King Edward, was taxed as mucli as ten hides, 
^ now *not fo much* There were one hundred and forty-fix burgelles under the libcrtv of 
“ King Edward, King William has eighteen others, that were the men, or under iht pio- 
“ teftion, of Earl Harold and Earl Leuain. 

^ ‘‘ The town of Hertford*** fays Dn Brady, fent afterward burgcfTcs to Parliamciu 
‘‘ eighteen times ; but from the feventhof Henry V. till the twenty-fccond of King James 
“ they fent none, although it was tire fhirc town.” 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

In the burgh of Stafford the King has in demefne eighteen burgeflesd' 

SURREY- 

Guldeford, r, Guilford, was the King’s land, but no burgh. 

Gatton was the Blfliop of Bayrax’s land, but no burgh.” ? 

But why Southwail^ and^Kiii^fSii arc rot mentioned by Brady^ if in the furvey, h un- 
known to us. 


W A R- 
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A R W J C K S H I R E. 

'5 '^'v) , ]n rlic buroh of Wanvic, the King has in clemefnc one hundred and thirteen houfes, and 
the K. ifip s Bai ons have one hundred and twelve;” and then the lurvey notes all the BifhopSj 
“ Abbot: , liarli, and Barons that were pollcllcd ofthofe laft mentioned houlcs, 

"L !k; Kiog ho'ds Colcfliill, and ten burgeilcs in Tamwovth.” 

WILTSHIRE. 

L'l Ciiclilade, tire King has five pounds of the third penny. 

j . 7 ' lie King holds Albeboni. To this manor there were fi>c burgefles of CricUladc, pay- 
ing yearly fixty-four pence. 

2 . Idle Rifiiop of Salifbiiry Jiolds Ramfbery, &c. In Crichlade there arc five burgefics, 
“ kt va Its, or bafe tenants to this manor, who paid five fhillings yearly* 

The church of Ghifionbury holds Bradbury, &:c. In ChricUlade one burgefs, paying 

n\'C pence by the year. 

4 , Tile church of Sr. Peter at Weftminfter holds the church at Crichlade, and has there 
many burgefies, and the third penny of the fame town, yielding, all together, to that church, 
nine pounds. 

“ 5. The church of Shaftelbury holds Ledington, &c. In Crichlade one burgefs, /, r. 
one burgefs belonging to that manor, who paid fix-pence per ann.” 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The King holds Bath, where he hath fixty-four burgeffes, paying him four pounds by the 
year; and there arc ninety under the protc£tIon of other men, which pay fixty Ihiliings 

yearly,” 

Milburn holds of the King, fifty-fix butgeiles, paying three pounds. 

‘‘ In Taunton there is only mention of fixty-four burgeffes, who paid thirty-two fhillings ; 
but there are many privileges noted to belong to that town. 

Givelchcflcr (llchcfter) one hundred and feven bt^irgcfltes paying one pound, and the mar- 
ket eleven pounds.” 

Briflol city is not mentioned by Dr. Brady, yot Camden quotes Doomsday Book as men- 
tioning it. 

Neither is Bridgwater nor Minehcad named. 

B E R K S H I R E. 

‘‘ In the burgh of Walingford King Edward had eight virgates of land, upon which were 
two hundr<;^jRnd feventy-fix houfes, paying eleven pounds rent.” Then follows a long 
and rude catalogue of all the houfes belonging to this town, and their owners, both on the 
Bcrkfhirc and Oxfordffiire fidcs of the Thames. By charteT*of King Henry II. there were 
many and large liberties and privileges granted to the burgcfics of Walingford, “ becaufc they 
bad fided with him and his Mother Maud, and held out their cafllc for the Emprefs againft 

King 
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086 “ King Stephen : he grants them for ever all the privileges they enjoyed in King Edward the 
time, and his fucccflbrs— Shall have a Merchant Guild, with all its cuftonis and 
** laws, and to be governed by tlxeir own Alderman. He 1 emits the rent, or gable fgahho meo) 
of eleven pounds per ann.~Gives them liberty by land or water, to traffick through Eng- 
land, Normandy, Aquitaine, and Anjou, without paying any tolls, &c. in as ample man- 
ncr as his dtiaens of Winchefter ever cnjoyed'tbem.” King Henry 111 in the .fifiy-fiitt 
^car of his reign, in the year 1207, ^’ccites and confirms this charter 

r 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

“ In the burgh of Huntingdon there were four furlongs ; in two of which arc one hunclied 
““ and fixteen burgefles, paying ail cuftoms, and the King’s tax ; and under them are one 
* _ “ hundred bordars, which lusip them to pay tine tax. Of thefc burgefles Ramfcy Abbey had 
•“ ten, with jurifdiftion and I’oke money, aitd all cuftoJn. Thefe Euftachius, tlie Earl, took, 
“ by force from the Abbey, and they are now, with die reft, in the King’s hands.” The fur- 
ther defeription of thefe two furlongs gives an account of the different proprietors, and what 
houfes had been deflroyed for a place w which to build the Cattle. 

“ a. In the other two furlongs, or rather ferlings, (ftrlingi) there are one hundred and 
forty burgeffes, paying all cuttoms, and the King’s tax ; and they had eighty ho^'es, for 
“ which they did, and do give, allcuftonu; of which the Abbey of Ramfcy liad twenty-two 
in the time of .King Edward.” 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Dorchefter, deferibed as a very great manor only. 

Poole, not mentioned in Doomfday Book. 

Corfc paftle, then no burgtt. 

LANCASHIRE. 

“ Newton, the King’if ancient demeftte* but no burgh.” 

No other to wit naentid in this Cbonty* ^ , 

WORCESTERSHIRE Awn LINCOLNSHIRE. 

No burgeffes mentioned. 

Yet Lincoln muff have been i verylaigtf etty -At this time, though Dr* Brady does not men- 
tion it, fince Camden, from Doomfday Book^ feys, They then Ixad in it one thoufand and 
** feventy ini>s for entertainment,^ 

This might poffibly give rife to m old vulgar rhime w gingle, vii. 

“ Lincoln waB^^Q^don 189 and York fhall bc^ 

“ The grcutcA city of the 


Vox*. I. 
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GLOCESTERSHIRE. / 

1086 • Glocj^ftcr paid thirty-fix pounds by talc, in the Confcflbr’s Reign, and twelve gallons of 
‘‘ honey:'* At which time, and in that of the Conqueror, its chicF trade,’* according to 
Camden, in his Britannia, was the forging of iron for the King’s Navy,” as being in the 
neighbourhood of the Foreft of Dean, abounding in Iron Slone, which had been much 
worked when the Romans were in Britain, “ and fonie honey.** 

From thefe extrafts it plainly appears, that the afeertaining the magnitude of cities and 
burghs, w^as no farther the intent of the famous furvey of Doom fday Book, than as it ferved 
to inform William the Conqueror of hb revenues arifing from them, There is alfo mention 
made therein of Wales, which did not then belong to England ; and the four northern coun- 
ties, which at that time belonged to Scotland, 

Dr. Brady remarks, |:hat many places, not particulari^ied by him, arc in the furvey either 
called burghs, or have burgfelTes mentioned in the defeription of them, which arenot at prefent 
cflccmed burghs. T 'he following places have barely the appellation 6f burghs, on account of 
fome burgefles living in them, without any thing furtherbeing mentioned of their quality or con- 
dition, viz* Turkfey, Lowth, and Stamford, in Lincoln fli ire ; Staining, in Suflex ; Sceptef- 
bury, or Shaftclbury, in Dorfctfliire •, Downetou,Theodalvcfide,Sarcfbcrie, Wilton, Malmlbcric, 
Crichladc,'and Caine, inWiltlhirc; Lidefordand Totnefs inDcvonflhrc ; Colchefler and Malden 
in Effex ; Winchelcomb, in Gloccftcrfhire j Hereford; Snottingham, Heniflfton, probably 
tlelfloii, Lefcarret, or Lcfkerd, Fawefton, probably Fowey, Dunheved, or Launceilon, 
which was the Earl of Cornwall’s caflic, and the head of the county, Bodmin, wliich had fix- 
ty-cighi houfes, held of St. Peter’s, Weftminftcr, and St, Germans, all in Cornwall, and arc 
all deferibed as ordinary towns, parilhes, or villages ; as are likewife Okchampton and Honi- 
ton, in Devonfhlre ; Marleborough and Downeton, in Wiltfhire; being no burghs. Sa- 
lifbury as yet not a burgh, but deferibed as a very great manor, and as other country towns ; 
and Heytefbury the fame. — That in fevcral fliircs, now having matiy burghs, the names of 
thofe burghs are not to be found in this furvey ; as in Hampfhire, SufTcx,, Lan- 

cafliirc, and Yorkftiirc ; for the doft or thinks, what maybcllw in raoft cafes, that the 
“ original of mairjr, if not of all our prefent burghs, was prob^yTrqm charters fmee granted 
‘‘ them ; as particularly thofe of many Cornifh burghs, whereby they were exempted from 
tolls in fairs ; — from being compelled to plead, or be impleaded, any where but in tlicir 
own burghs, 2>cc. — Others had a Merchant Guild, Gi/da Mercaioria^ granted to them : all 
** which burghs were incorporated between the years 1154 and 1344; many of whofc char- 
ters were granted by the Eatl^ Rud Dukes of Cornwall, and afterwards confirmed by the 
“ Crown. Yet it is obfervabk that few or 'none of thofe Cornifli burghs have arrived to 
any confiderablc degree of profperity ; partly owing to natural impedlmciits, and partly to 
want of induftry. It is not quite certain, that all the towns named burghs in Doonifday 
Book, w^ere really fo, in a modern incorporated fenfe ; we may be fare, however, that fuch as 
aic faid to have had a guild, or cqmmunity, were '"/th^^mturc of our modern corpoiations, 
though not, perhaps, in all refpefts, the fame in thofe caily tihics. 

We ihall conclude this fubjeft of Doomfday Survey, with obferving, firfl, Thai the fum- 
maty view we have here given of it, may very much contribute towards a clear undcrilaiiding 

of 
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of the flate and condition of all tlie different ranks and clafTes of people in England, fiom 
tli> King to the meaneft cottager or villain, adly, That the furvey is hiid not only to have 
jjicreafcd tlic royal revenue very much, hut likewifc to have reduced it much nearer to a cer- 
tainty than before ; which lad comideration is of great importance to a prince or flatc. 

Befide King.Wiiliam the Con<][ueror’s one thoufand four hundred and twenty-two manors, 
as Echard and others reckon them, and his other lands in Shroplhire, R utlandthirc, and 
Middlefex, he had all the quit-rents, tolls, &:c. fpeciiicd in Doom (day Book, colU 6tcd from 
ail parts of the kingdom. He had alfo a pcrpctiiai land-tax named Hydagc, foriiu i !y called 
Danc-gclt. He had moreover efeheats or forfeitures for treafon, felony, or failure of heirs, 
alfo fines and wardfiiips, f^c. All which is faid to have amounted together to above one ibou- 
fancl and fixty pounds daily, equal to thrice that fura in our modern money, being at leall 
three hundred and eighty-fix thoufand nine hundred pounds per annum, of their money; 
and of our motley one million one hundred and fixty thoufand feven hundred pounds yearly 
revenue ; and this raifed on no more than about two millions of people, if what is mention- 
ed in the introduftion to this work be exaft. This fum Mr. Echard thinks equal to five 
millions of money in our times ; and we conceive his opinion, hi this particular, to be tole- 
rably correft, confidering the rates of living then and now, coinputcd from the prices of pro- 
vifiods and all* other iiecefTaries of life, workmens and ferv'-auu wages, foldicrs and fi\llors ])ay, 
falarics of officers, &c. fo that we may fafely conclude, as wc have already obforved, that the 
rate of living was then in-gcneral tea times cheaper than in our days. This famous Doomf- 
day Book, is even, at this time, eftcemed a moil valuable treafurc of antiquity, fioin wdicucc 
many uleful informations and evidences have been colIeifieJ for evincing the old tenures, 
rights;, poffcdlons, boundaries, limits, See. of cities, towns, cathedrals, calllcs, baronies, and 
manors. 

7 Purfuant to the order of the general fynod of the clergy, already mentioned, for removing 
the fees or cathedrals of Bifhops in England, from villages or Imall places to great towns, 
that of TUetford, though at this time not an inconfidcrable town, was removed to Noiwich, 
a place, even then^ jpf confid^nible magnitude, as appears by the furvey. 

, In this fame; William the Conqueror, who died in this year, the parilh 

church of St. London, is faid to have been built ; being the firft church 

that rcafon was named St. Mary dc Arcubus, in Latin, 
i, e, St. Mary le^IJj5r||pi3L^.fuch Engliih in ufe, being a mixture of Norman, 

Danilh, and Sax^ll^^ And for the fame reafon, the firft arched ftonc bridge eredlcd at Strat- 
ford, four miles etsft from London, bujit by Queen Matilda, wife of King Henry J. and 
daughter to Malcolm Canmorc, king of Scotland^ about fifty years later, gave the name to 
that village, ever -fr nee called Stratford ie Bow ; though now increafed to two confiderable vil- 
lages, named Bow and Stratford. 

d'hc Conqueror's fon and fuccefibr, King William 11. ftilcd Rufus, is faid to have found 
his fatlier's treafurc, lodged at Wiucheftcr, to be fixty thoufand pounds in filver, or one hun- 
dred and eighty thoufand pounds of our money, befides gold and jewels. For this, Biihop 
Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Preciofum, quote? Ingulphus, who lived at tluttime. That fum 
w^as ccjual, on the comparative cx pen ce of living, to at Icaft ten times as mn ^ , or fix hun- 
dred thoufand pounds in our 'cTays. 

j It fecnis to have been about the clofc of this century, that Merchant Guilds or Fratcrin- 
tics, which were afterwards ftilcd Corporations, came firft into general ufe in many parts of 

R 2 Europe, 
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J090 Europe. Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. i. fe 3 :. g. thinks they were hardly fcnowrr 
to our Saxon progenitors, and that tiiey. might be probably brought into Englandf by the 
Normans, although they do not feem to have been very numerous in France in thofe days. — 
Probably both the French and Normans might borrow them from the free cities of Italy, 
where trade and manufa<^urcs were much earlier propagated, and where, it is poffible, fucli 
communities were cflabliflied. 

They were of two general kinds, viz, 

Firft, of cities a!id towns, to whom their fovcrcigns gave privileges by charters, of which 
there are many inflanccs, both foreign and domcftic, in early times. Mr. Madox quotes a 
charter granted to the cities of Mantua in Italy, by their Prince Guelfo Duke of Efte, in this 
very year 1090. : 

At firft, the word England was only applied to the body or community of a dry or 

town, or of a religious body or community ; for there were ecclefiaftical guilds as w^cll as fccu- 
lar ones. Afterward we find the aggregate body of the merchants or traders of a city or town 
called the Gilda Mercatork, and the head officer thereof w’^as ufually called Alderman of the 
Merchants Guild, wimfe office Teems to have been fimliar to that of Dean of Guild in the royal 
boroughs of Scotland, Secondly, in procefs of time, as trading towns incrcafed in number 
of inhabitants, the retailers and artizans in great towns obtained charters for incorpobting tlieir 
lefpeftivc callings j /. c, for engroffing and monopolifing all the hufinds of their town, in 
cxclufion of non-freemen : they alfo obtained the names of guild, fraternity, and corporation. 

All the hiftoriographers of London agree, that a violent tempeft having, in this year 1090, 
blown down the roof of St* Mary le Bow church in Cheapfidc, four of the rafters, of twenty- 
fix feet in length, wet® pitched in the ground of that lirect, that fcarcely four feet of them 
remained above-ground. For/' fays James Howell, in particular, “ the city of London 
was not paved, but a moorifti ground," This inelegance was not peculiar to London in 
thofe times, but was alfo the cafe of many cities in foreign countries. 

We find the laft-named kind of guilds pretty early in London after the Norman Conqueft. 
Mr. Madox takes notice of feveral guilds in London as early as the year n8o»* 26 Henry IL 
that were amerced to the crowivas adulterine,, 1* e. fet up without warrant from th^.Klt^g ;■ as 
the goldfmiths, butchers,, glovers,, curriers, &c. On the other hand, thcre/1J|M^p; 
feveral warranted or lawful guilds ; as the weavers*, fadlcrs, &c. v; Yet the 
in being, of the moll eminent companies in London, arc of a later date, viz. the^gdl^fthiths 
and fkifiners not till the year 1327; the grocers, anciently called pepperers, in. .1345.; the : 
mercers, in 13Q3, tlie haberdaflicrs, in 1407 ; the fiftimongers, in 1433; the vintners, in 
1437, tlie drapers, in 1439J the ironmongers^ in. 14%; tire mercJiant-taylors, In and 

the other companies arc ftill later. 

The Lord Chief jufticc Hale^ in his Primitive Origination of Mankind, makes the following 
inftrufllve remark on this fvvbje£l t It appeal's very plainly by thofe ancient guilds that’were 
crcdlcd in England for tire woollen manufaflure, a.s at Lincoln, York, Oxford, and divers 
other cities, that in the time of King Henry IL and Richard I, this kingdom greatly fluur- 
ilhed in that art. But by the troublefomc wars in the time of King John and Henry II I. 
and alfo in the times of Edward I. and Edward IL this manufafture was wholly loft, and 
all our trade ran out in wools, wooLfeis, and leather, carTTcd out in fpecic ; and that manufne- 
ture, during thofe warlike times, had its courfc in France, the Netherlands, and the Jlanf- 
** towns. But by the wifdom and peaceable times of Edward III. he regained that art hither 

“ again. 
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)0 again, after near one lunidred years difcontinnance. So that wc arc not to conclude, iliat 
“ efvery new appearance of any art or fcience, is the hrfl produ^ion of itd’ 

Mr Madox, ia his Firma Burgi, chap. i. fc£t. 9. o'oferves, that King Henry II. lufidc his 
charter to London, in the year 1090, conlirmed to his men or Burgeffes of Southampton, 
their guild, and their liberties and cuftoms by fea and land. He having regard to the great 
** charges which the inhabitants thereof have been at in defending the fca-coafts.’* f rom 
this and feme other rcafons, it feems probable that Southampton had been a place of note, and 
had privileges beftowed on it before this time. ' 

About this period, it is probable that the feudal law was firft introduced into Scotland, in 
the reign of Malcolm 111 . and not in the time of Malcolm 11 . as many have thought. Before 
the feudal law took place in that part of Britain, there were probably iKi written charters for 
titles to lands, as many think ; the dates of the oideft charters, now known, being no furtlicr 
back than this King’s reign, who came to the crown in 1057, and died in 1093. Malcolm 
having married the Saxon Lady Margaret, lifter to Prince Edgar Acbdiug, on that account, 
and from the fevcrity of the Conqueror, there retired into Scotland grojut numbers of Engllfli* 
men, or Anglo-Saxons of note, and fettled there ; and many of their polh riiy remain there 
to this day, and arcj^fonie of the nobleft blood of Scotland. With them were likewifc hill: 
introduced into that country the modern titles of Earl and Baron, inftcad of the former title of 
Thane. After this period, it is further to be obferved, that the Scots generally copied many 
of their laws from thofc of England, for at leaft two centuries after. 

The feudal law did, as it were, naturally introduce wiittcn deeds, or charters for lands, 
whether holding immediately of the crown, or mediately of a fubjctfl:. Their Kings brought 
the land proprietors to fubjeft thcmfelves to military tcnui'cs, by granting them written char- 
ters for that end. Pofleffion alone, before thL time, afeertained the property of lands, as at 
this day of moveables i of which tficrc arc ftill fomc inftances in the illcs of Orkney, where, 
it is faid, that fo late as the reign of James VL there were fome proprietors of lands who 
never had accepted of a charter for them. Thefe feudal tenures added greatly to the power 
of the crown r’aiid as William the Conqueror had feized on the lands of the Saxons who had 
’ his cohqueft, he very wifely rc-granted thofe lands to his Normans by military tciuii c. 

followed the example of William in this refpeft ; and, probably, introduced alfo 
j payments to the Scottiftl crown called burgU-mails, which were the fame with the 

fee -fajrrS Tents of burghs in Englabd :; tlte word mail lignifying annual rent, according to vulgar 
acceplation, in Scotland even to this day ; that word coming probably from ti'e name of a 
halfpenny, or half a fterling, moft frequently called a mail in ancient times. Mercantile arts 
and induftry coming later into Scotland than into England, the former country, therefore, 
retained the feudal law and cuftoms longer dian tlie latter. 

Uiuici this year Bilhop Fleetwood, hi his Chronicon Preciofura, quotes Ingulphus for cer- 
tain rates of living, See. “ That if the men of Croyland would have any turf out of the Ah- 
hot’s marlli, tliey mutt cither give one day’^s-work, or elfc three halfpence, equal to fom- 
“ peace halfpenny of our money, for one to cut turves for Croyland Court. And every one 
“ that watched with perfons lying dead in the infirmary, was^ to have two- pence for every 
night. The ferjeant of the Jujfirma rv’s reward for looking after the fick^ if the party cbt-' 
was a coat, or four Ihillings. He was to have his livery of meat, drink, and bread, .. 
four fliiiiings per annum llipcnd. The coat, fays the bifhop, is reafonably vaiued 
four fhiliings, but wo-pcncc per night for watching, or ftxpcncc of modern money, was a 

extr^,- 
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** extraordinary recompcncc.’' To which we may add, that in plentiful years, \vc may gather 
from the prices of provifions, that the rate .of living then, was about ten times as ch€ap as in 
our days. 

1096 This year is commonly aihgiicd by hiftorians for the city of Genoa’s firft aflTuming a repub- 
lican form. In the ninth century, Pepin King of Italy, fon of Charlemagne, had erefted that 
city and country adjacent into a county, in favour of his kinfinan Ademar. But the Genoefe, 
now grown great and powerful, renounced their obedience to the Count, and crefted them- 
felvcs into a republican government. For fe\eral fucceeding centuries that republic made a 
confpicuous ligure in Europe, as well in point of naval wars, as of a moft extenfive commerce. 
Their wars were principally with their filler republics of Venice and Pifa, which proved often 
exticmely fierce and bloody, as well as thofc they waged with the Saracens or Moors. It 
would take up too much of our time to recount them all, though we fliall think ourfeivcs 
obliged to give a curfory view of them, in the fequel of tlie work, as they exhibit many furpi i- 
zing particulars relating to the viciffitudes of Commerce, as tvcU as to naval greatnefs in various 
peiiods. From this time downwards, to the beginning of the fixteenth century, fcarccly any 
flate in Europe has undergone more viciffitudes and revolutions than Genoa has done ; ualcfs, 
perhaps, we except the kingdom of Naples. Genoa having been firft deftroyed by the Lombards, 
and next by the Saracens, induces Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, to think, “ That 
“ no tegular feries of their hiftory can be traced earlier than the year iioo; the many iuva- 
“ fions of, and revolutions in Italy, prior to that period, having made men in ihofe times con- 
“ fine or contraft their coneern to their own prefervation alone as ha« ever been the cafe 
in other parts of the world afilifted with fach calamities. 

Tills ye«ir is memorable for the rife of the wars of the weftern Chriftians in Paleftinc, 
for the recovery of that country ahd particularly the city of Jcrufalcm, from the Saracens, or 
rather Turks, and therefore named the Holy War. Wc muft here premife thaV upon the 
dcclciifion of the Greek empire, the countries of Egypt aiid Syria fell into the hands of the 
Mahometan Perfians, who connived at a few Chriftians remaining in Jrmfalem, and per- 
mitted Chriftian ftrangers to vifit the holy fcpulchrc, who went thkher eithei: that pur- 

pofe, or for traffic ; while thofc of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, ih^porfi|^|g|py 
commodities which thofe infidels wanted^ were perrinittcd to build a monaftery |4P|TO%>kal for 
the reception of pilgrims. In this ftate Jerufalcm reittaincdl till this expeditioajj^^amenCed, 
when Gerard, then matter nf that ho%>ital, and the habit!^|h^''<>rder of 

Knights' Hofpitalcrs : whent upon many noblemen and coming to Jcrufaktty jdi^d . 
themfelvcs to this new order. Vowing to the infidels. And v^fe. the ^ 

Chriftians held Jerufalem, thofe l^ights proved of M and the order Was tifri^kcd 

by the bounty of Chriftian Princes, %iU that city was taken by Saladin, But Solymah, die 
Prince of the Turks, liaving in the year *080, cftablifhed his capital rcfidcnce at Nice in Letter 
Afia, he began to exercife great cruelties againft the Chriftians of that country, and of Syria 
and Palcftinc, and more particularly againft tlrofe refiding at Jerufalcm. This made a great 
noife all over Europe, and occafioned Pope Urban IL to fymmon the Council of Clermont, 
where he engaged the Chriftian Princes to enter into this war. Peter the Hermit has perpe- 
tuated his name to all pofterity, by being made thti t P ope's iuftrument to excite tlie Princes 
and people of the weft to undertake the recovery of JerufalTm, and of all the Holy Land, from 

^ the Mahometans. By this ftroke of policy the Pope gained two principal and important ends, 
viz* Firft, he tQok care that he liimfelf ftiould be the general tieafurer for all the money c ol- 

Icacd 
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XO96 lefted from every corner of Chriflcndom ; fo that lie had it abfolutcly in his option cither to 
apj ly it to its original purpofe, or to divert any part of it at plcafure for the advancement of the 
Papal power and wealth. Secondly, he got thofc hcad-flrong Princes, who were not quite fo 
complaifant as he wifhed for advancing the Papal power, out of the way, moll of whom 
perillicd in that hot caftern climate, which did not fiiit their northern conftitutions ; and fiich 
of them as returned, brought back unfound bodies and empty purfes ; having alfo contrafted 
fuch heavy debts for their fitting out, as they were not able to difeharge in many years after. 
Among others, the zeal of Robert Duke of Nojrmandy was fo unbounded, that he pawned 
that noble Dutchy to his brother King William Rufus, for the loan of ten thoufand marks.-— 
And it feems King William found it fo difficult to raife this fum in England, that he was 
forced, for that purpofe, to opprefs his barons, who were obliged, for the fame end, to extend 
the oppreffiou to their valTals. The clergy cither were, or pretended to be, under the ncccffity 
of melting down the church plate, and even the Ihrines of the faints ; which, if true, Ihews the 
great fcarcity of money in England, already exhaufted by the great fums that Prince had drawn 
from his people. It was made meritorious, as well in England as everywhere clfc, in the 
rich to give money, iiiflead of going to the holy war in perfon ; by which means the Pope 
amafled vaft treafurcs ; and while the Emperors, whofe dominions till this period had fur* 
rounded the Pope’s on all fidcs, were engaged pcrfonally in this romantic war, the Popes, 
fays, Eullcr, hole a caftle here, and a city there, from the Imperial territories in Italy. So 
that by the time the Chrillians had loft all Syria, the Emperors had loll all Italy, which was 
either fwallowed up by the church, or by private princes, and upftart free hates.” 

Thirdly, another view of the Pope was, to reduce the Greek church to his fubjeftion, by 
means of tlie armies of the weft marching through Greece ; which was the only po/Jit wherein 
he failed. The greatcll gainers, after his Holiiicfs, in thefe wild expeditions to the Eaft, were 
the free ftates and cities of Italy, viz. Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Florence. For they, and 
more cfpecially Venice and Genoa, were not only well paid for the ufe of their flapping in 
traofporiipg the princes, lords, and ^rcat men, and the foldiers, arms, and provifions to J uvlca; 

: and much commerce in the cities and ports taken and 

W^ta pbri^iaiii, who, to diftinguifli themfelves from the Greeks, were now 
Theft wore a red crofs on their upper garment, and were therefore termed 
Croffed. Th^iit firft cOt^irpmc commenced in the year 1097, and though the 
it occupies large volume$, yet h concerns us in this work, than to 

W ' as we go along, how far it <^ricurrent ftate of Europe, in wealth, com- 

. OKtcCrand population. It lafted one tehdrod arkl ninet^^ years, viz. from this year, 

^ -. Wlien- tlicy began with tlft fiege of Nice, to, tlic year 1291, when they loft Ptoiemais ; and in 
G/ that fpacc of time, it is thought to have drained Europe of above a million of men, befide 
much treafurc finally left in Paleftinc in the hands of the Turks, We muft here obferve, 
that the Greek Emperors of Conftantinople foon became extremely jealous of thofe expedi- 
tions of the Latins, and of their fettling in Syria ; and are tliercfore faid to have ufed them very 
ill, in their paffing at different times over-land through Greece into Syria : in mere refent- 
ment for which, as it is pretended, the Latins took violent pofleffion of tliat empire, which 
they held near fixty years. And as the two maritime powers, Venice and Genoa, took dif- 
ferent fidcs in this (luarrel betwetlVthc Latins ani the Greeks, Venice fiding with the former, 
and Genoa with the latter, they both, in their turns, became great gainers by the conteft, and ob- 
tained coufidcrablc parts of the declining Greek empire, which they have fince loll to the Turks. 

At 
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lOi^o At the taking ofC.vfaie'i, u) the ycai by the Latins, the Genoefe had for their flaate 

of the f)oot\ /’ accoi ding to tlic Chevaher de Madly, their hiftoriographer, a v%fe of one 
“ entire ciueiald, which is one of the grcatell ctuiofities in the woild, and is ftill lodged in the 
titafuiv of Cjcnoa/' .So povvctfid were the Genoefe in thofc times, more efpecially in fhip- 
ping, ihat iUldvvin, the fucced'oi of Ciodfrey of Bouillon, King of Jcrufalem, affigned them 
two ciitnc iiictrs in that city, and alio two in Joppa, for them to live in. He likewife 
gianttd tiuiii pait of the dunes on mcrdiai\fiixc collefted at Aleppo, Csefarca, and Ptolemais, 
oi Ane, on < t>adjtion of tlicn defending tliofe three places againfl the infidels ; and gave tlicm 
in fuvcicignty the town of Ihbho, or Gicat Gibe!, in Syria, which their Admiral, fays dc Maillv, 
held beta chiefly mflramenul in taking ftom the infidels. And, finally, to teftify the high 
hnfc he had of then gieat affifUiuc, he oaufed to be engraven in capitals, before the altar of 
liic chapel of the holy fepulclue at Jerafalcm, thefe words, Pr a potens Glnui.nsium 
r R j b I D I u M, 1 . e. ^hc mojl powerful pr&te^ion of Genoa. 

Ill this year, King William Ruhis cre£ted three great and eminently ufeful edifices in Lon- 
uon, \i/. Fnfl, tlu new walls round the Tower of London. Secondly, the old timbci btidgr 
a.iofs the 'J'haincs having been earned away by an unufual inundation, he caufed a ne\\ one 
to he built, tlioiigh flill of amber , foi which c^cpcfjce ho is faid to have heavily taxed Ins 
people. And, tlnidlv, he firft ercftecl a groat and noble ball at his palace of Wcibuiullci, foi 
grand entertainments , ^ili which muft have boon very cxfxsnfivc woiks. 

The Venetians accompanying the firft CtnEide to Syria with two Inindied fhips, en- 
gage with tlie Piian fleet at Rhodes, and take* eighteen of their fhips , afrci which they 
make thcinfelvcs tiuflcrs of Afcalon, where, it is, faidi one htindred thoufand Turks were 

fl.iin, * I 

Donald Vni furnamed Donald Batvc, brother to King Malcolm III. furnamed Canmorc, 
having ufuiped the crown of Scotland, in prejudice of his nephews Edgar, Alexander, and 
David, Skene, in his Expofition of the old law-book named fa)is, tliat 

“ for help and fupply, he gave all the ifles of Scotland to Magnus Ring of Npfwajr,’* Cam- 
den cxpicfies it othervirifc, viz. “That to fupport fach W ufatpation> iAv^ted jMfagnus 
“ King of Norway to his afliftance, giving biun lb«i Orkney iOet in prijjKtt|^ Iw few 

ance, which ifles the Norwegians Ufeld till the ^irteci\t^ wnttfly." , fdds, “ where- 
*“ through, and for other occafiohs,” Orcadfea. Wd^^y 'and drtidl battles followed, 

“ untill the battle of Larges,' irt the year of Alexander HI. and of Acho 

“ King of Norway, who departed tins life ttie IShtte yeaf. And the Scots having 

“ been viAorious, Magnuti King of feiceffibr to Acho, made peace and con- 

“ cold with the fakj King Alc^andet 10 1x66*'* [Swt 
“ About this time, Jernfideof* feeiag fey the Cbrllliana of the Ciulade, the houfe of 
“ Knights Hofpltalcrs, dedicated *0 St. ^ofen of Jerofeletn, wajS much incrcafed and adorned. 
“ Their profeflTiOn was to light we infidels, teid to protcfl ail pilgrims m their coming 

“ to or going from the holy fee.” The reft relating to this order, rus) be found 

in Fuller, Maimbouig, apd Iidiftjfj^lpl^f^bors. It is fufficient here juft to rcmaik, th.it iiot- 
withftanding their vOWf obedience, yet, by the ftupul bigotry of thofe 

times, they acquired 0® fenfetwil tbqufand manors in Chiiflendoin : and as to ihcir 

chaftity, St. Bernard htmfeif t£at tlicy pa fifed “tl'ieir time^ inter fio> ta tt epulas, aiuongil 

wfeorcs and banquets. 


n..i. 
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iioo Out of upwards of three hundred tlioufand foldicrs, which Godfrey tlic new King of Jeru- 
lalAxi had brought with him from Kurope into PaJeftinc, there w^ere but twenty thoufuid 
left; yet with thefc he defeated the Sykan of Egypt’s vail army of five hundred thoufand mc*p„ 
with which he came in order to befiegc Jcrufalem. The Gcnoerc, Venetians, Pifans, Floren- 
tines, and Sicilians, with refpeft to fea-fervice, were fuperior to all other nations; yet thofc 
trading Italian Hates were not quite fo dilhitercHcd as other nations were : For before tliuy 

would yield their afllftance,’* fays Fuller, they covenanted with tiic King of Jerufaiem 
for certain profits, penfions, and mercantile privileges, i if all the places taken. They were 
merchant-pilgrims, applying ihemfclves to profit and piety at the fame time. In 'Pyre they 
had their banks, and drove a great trade of fpices, and other cakern wares.” 

1 he laR year of this century is generally fixed on by hifloriaus for the firfl formation of die 
famous Cj’oodwin-fands, on tlic coall of Kent, fo dangerous, and, too frequently, fo fatal to 
fhijiping. It is faid, that all tliat tra<H, wliich at low-watci is dry in the Downs, was till then 
firm land ; and having once belonged to Godwin Earl of Kent, took the name of the Good- 
win, or ( jodvvin 'lands. It was occafioned by a violent inundation of the fca, which rofe to an 
Linufual height, and i wept a\vay people, cattle, &cc. And thofe lands having been very low 
bcfoic^ the I'ca has ever fince flowed over them every tide. 

I'his pofiihiy might be the fame inundation that forced tlic Flemings to retire to England, 
though by fomc authors related to have happened in the preceding year ; King William Rufus 
liaving fettled thofe Flemings in tlic county of Cumberland. 

Before we clofe this century, we muft obferve from Camden, and all out other hiftorians’, 
that, at this time, the Jews in England were very profperous and rich ; yet their wealth, in 
fuccccding reigns, brought much mi fery upon them ; they being cruelly tortured by King John, 
to oblige them to difco\ cr their hidden treafures. 

To fay the truth, all foreigners, \vcn though they were Chrlftiaiis, coming to England for 
the benefit of commerce, have, in old times, been generally looked upon with an evil eye by the 
bufli; of Hippie ; and many very impolitic liardlhips have been put upon them botli by 
it'd I^rliamcnts, as will be feen hereafter. This antipathy to foreigners, fhewed itfclf 
eminenriy in cities and towns corporate, by excluding them from their pii\ilcges ; which thofe 
monopoJifts fo far improved, that at length the word foreigner, as it Hill docs, came at London 
to denote even cvciw EngUflnn^in within their prccin£\s, as well as every real foreigner, w'howas 
not free of their corporation. An evil, in our age at lead, perceived by all difeenfing men, 
who wilh well to the ficcdom of commerce i though, It is to be feared, too deeply rooted to be 
cuied without great difficulty, 

Lafliy, about this lime heialdry, or coat-armour, bejjan to be in ufe, according to tlic 
opinion of fcvcral hiilorians, and paiticularly of Mezciai, and alfo of Mr. Madox, in his Fiima 
Burgi, being introduced by the European Crufades going to the Holy Land ; very probabiy 
intended merely, or principally, for a mark of difUnflion of each patticular noble houfc or 
family* Yet though this lioly war ccitainly rendered heraldry much more univerfaJ than it was 
before, vet fomc think that it had partly cxifltcid m more rpmotc ages, even as far back as tlic 

Romans, ^ < 

In tills year, Venice leagues wi;l; Hungaiy agai^ift ^iBj*Nipirn3ans of Apulia, and takes Brun- 
dufium from them. 

In this lame year died William 11- fuinamcd Rufus, King of England; who, although he 
had no other right but what was iiausfcrrcd to him by his father, by which he poirefled the fame 
VoL. 1. S property 
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iloo property in the lands of the kingdom, ncvcrthelcfs laid great impofitions tliercon ; fo thaty 
according to fomc aiuhors, no man could call any thing liis own. In I'uch ^ litua- 
tion, ncitlicr the laity nor clergy, againfl which laA he is faid to have committed many 
violences, eould ])e very fecure; neither could merchants nor coniiiicrec ilouriih under fuch a 
government. 


T W E L F T FI C E N T U R Y. 


SucccJJion of Print e s 
Emperors if Gcrmav.y* Kings of England, 


Henry IV. to 
III' NR V V. to 
J./0 TH AIRE, to 
Con RAPE, to 
F' REPER I c Bar- 
ba roll a, to 
H ENR Y hisfon, ' 
to 

Joseph, bro-- 
ther to Henry, 
cle£led, but ex- 
communicated 
by the Pope, 
and Otho of 
Biunfvvick c* 
leered, to 

and beyond 


1106 Henry I. to 1135 
1125 Stephen, to 11,54 
1138 Henry II. to 1189 
1153 Richard 1. to 1199 
John, to 1200 

and beyond. 



k 1200 




Kings of France, 
Philip I. to 
Loui s VI. the ] 
Grofs, to j 
LoiTi s VII. tlic 
Y oung, to . 

Pll IT.I p 1 1 . Au- 
guflus, to 
and beyond. 


during this Century, 

Kings of Scotland, 
Edg a r, to 1 107 

At.exander 1..^. 
T. to 

Dav t n I. to 1153 

MalcolmIV. I 
to i ^ 

W ILLl AM, the 1 

Lion, to 1 

and beyond. 


1 108 
1^37 
1180 

I2CO 


Kings of Denmark, 
Eric IlL to 
HaroldVIH. 1 
or Nicolas, to J 
Eric IV. to 
E,r I c V. to 
Cani'Te V. to 
SWENO, to 
W a L D E M A R 1 

1 . to J 

Canute VI. to 
and beyond. 


1 106 

ICG 

1^39 
T 147 

1185 
1 200 


The CHAR ACT ER of the TWELFTH C E N T U Rtt; 


This twclfili century was a very bufy one in mofl parts of Europe. The holy war had been 
carried on with vigour for fome time; but the fecond crufadc proved mofl unfortunate, and 
after that it continued to droop. The Chriftian cities lately built, and building, on the foutli 
Ihorcs of the Baltic in Germany, Pruffia, and Livonia, opened new feencs of naval commerce, 
and enlarged ilic communication between the countries of the North and the reft; of Ilnropc. 
iR’arniug, however, remained at a very low ebb in the Chriftian Hates of the Weft, wlfilft the 
Saracens or Moors of Barbary and Spain, cultivated it with great attention. Aveiroes, a 
native Moor of Cordova, or Corduba, in Spain, an able phyfician, vvho died in the year i 19S, 
iiad Irniinatcd the W’orks of Ariftotle from the Greek into Arabic, when, it fccnis, they were 
utterly unknown amongft the Chriftians of the Weft, wdio for a long time after, as Baron 
Holberg in his Chronology obferves, had no other but a Latin tranflatioii of them born tiint 
of the fame author In Arabic. Mexcrai gives a fad account of tlic flatc of [nance before 
Louis VI. furnamed the Grofs, came to the crown in the year 1108. Violence reigned, 
and juftice was trampled under foot. The clergy, mcichants, widows, and orphans, as 
u’cU as the reft of the people, were expofed to rapine and plunder by the lords and gentry, 
** who had all of them caftles from whence they w^’crr^mt to /ally out to rob on the high- 
** ways, and on rivers, in the dcfcncclcfs countries. I’hc cities of France, to defend them- 
** fcJvcfi, had formed communities, and created popular maglft rates, with power to afTcmble 
** and arm thcmfdves ; which, it feems, that wife King, Louis VI. readily confirmed, nrul 

“ alio 
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alfo granted them many other privileges for enabling them to oppole the overgro^vn powej 
‘‘'oF the lords, already too tbrniidahle even to the crown itlcib” In England, as well as in 
h’ ranee and other parts of the Well, tlic royal records of tlic. aitairs oF llatc Feem to neatly 
co-eval with tlie beginning oF this century, as appears by tliat noble printed col]c6EK>n cu' 
ours in particular, called Rynicr's bVx^dcra, of vvhlch we iImH male^ Fuch a great and im- 
portant ufc From this century. The more Chriftianity fpreads and pre\aiis In j^aits Formerly 
Pagan, Fo much the more do the I’opca and Clergy domineer and tiiumph over tlii. con- 
fcienccs and common FcnFc oF the laity ^ till atdcuglU iJu* Pope an ives at liic a'uuoil incredible 
iuFolcncc oF literally kicking the crowm with his foot off the kiiceling Empe ror’s head! In, 
England, Germany, and France, many new fccnes open; corporations, or towns rorpoiatc, 
ilart up everywhere, which prepared the way for the increaFc, or rather the introduh ion, of 
commerce into the iiortlicrn and weftern parts of Europe. By the new difeovery ol'thc confn 
tries at the cafl cud of the IJalUc iliorcs, and by tiic founding tircrcin of many new Chriiliaii 
cities, which foon grew conliderable, a beginning is made to the Famous mercantile llaiilc- 
conFcdciacy. The important kingdom of Ireland is lu ll fubjeded to the ciowii of Jcrighind, 
IMaritirne and mercantile laws are promulgated , Yet the two furious fad ions of Guciphs and 
Ghibelines taking their rife in this century, for u long* lime dillurb italy ; the Free (late; 
of which country however, though deeply engaged in thole fadions, cany on a conFideiMblo 
commerce to the Levant, See, and arc very powerful with their tieets. Dillincry is iird 
broiiglit into Europe ; likcwilc tlic manufadure of wrought lilks, together with the lu.iuagc- 
ment of the filk-worni, arc now firft introduced into the weft. 

The Fccond crufad^ wms headed by Guelph duke of Bavaria, who, froui being a zealoin eliam* 

* plon for the Popes againft the Emperor Henry IV. gave name to the party called Guciphs, 

' ‘ . •:*.;IIugh, brother to the king of France, Philip Aiiguftus ; Stephen earl of Blois ; Stephen ear) 
d\<ii33urgundy ; William duke of Atjuitainc ; Frederick earl uF Bogen , [ Ingln brctlwr tn the 
Count of I'oaloufc ; bcfde many archhilhopa and bilho])s. It confitled cji' two iuindrcd and 
Fifty tlio\iiand perfons. 

not This crufiidc for the Holy I^ikI was Indeed more numerous than the tirft, hui pnntd 
nevenheJefs much mpt^ unproFperous , vail numbers of the ci ufaders ialhng into the hands of 
tlic S;iraccns, from ambufeades laid for them, as their hiiloiians fay, by the treachery of the 
(iicck emperor Alexius. So that thc*y were almoll all cut oiL or die died, without iloir^y any 
thing mcinarablc ; to the i name nfc lof$ of C?ermnny, France, Italy, ^e.. which' were thereby 
guatly depopulated and impoverifbed. 

The Venetians lent no lets than one hundred fliips to tiic cevafl of Syria: the (hniocfc 
had likewife ;r powerful licet there.; and Baldwin king of Jcrulkiem is laid to have granted the 
latter a third jUii t of all the iowas On that coaft, which they Ihoukl take from the infidels. 

Jdr. lhady, in the appendix to hk Trcaliic of Cities or Burghs, has exhibited fcvcral an -irnt 
cliarters granted to Uie city of London, alter that compendious one granted by William ihc 
Conqueror, already mentioned. The carlieft of which is one fro ai King Henry 1. in tlie 
year iioi, l'»cing the lirft year of his reign* Whereby he grants to that city, the fee-fann (d' 
the county of Aliddlclcx for Uie yearly rcut of three hundred pounds, or nine hinuliccl 
pounds of our mpmyy, and power to ap;;oiht a Ihcrlff for that coumy out of iJu ir oun 
body. That the citizens ihall not be fued out of their own city , lhail be quit of foot and 
‘‘ lot, danc-gcldt, ike* Neither lhail they he obliged to go into tlic wars. No ihangei thal? 

Si?. lod 
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iioi lodge within the walls ; nor fliall lodging be forcibly given there to fuch, either by the? 

King\s officers, or any other perfon. All the men of London fliall be free from all toll, 
‘‘ paffiige, ‘laflage, and all other dues throughout England and all the fea ports. 1 he clergy, 
*barons, A /. c. the governing citizens, like to what aldermen are now, ‘‘ and citizens, lhall 
onjoy and keep peaceably their wards, liberties and cuftoms. Hhall have free liberty to 
hunt in Middlcfex, EfTcx, and Surry, as their ancellors had/’ The reft relates to obfoletc, 
and, at prefent, little underftood privileges, relating to their courts of Huftings and Folk- 
motes, and the lands and debts of citizens, See. All which, however, tend to fliew the 
fpccial regard which this King, and his fucceffors who confirmed them, had for their capital 
city. 

Kitig Henry I. is faid, by Hoveden, to have correfted what he calls the falfe cll of the 
merchants, making the extent of his own arm to be the true flandard, or ell, for the future. 

He alfo commanded tlic halfpence and farthings to be made round ; for before this time 
they were fquare, and that if they were entire, they fhould not be refufed in payment. In 
the coining of tliem they were ftruck almoft through acrofs, fo as to be cafily divided into 
halves. 

This fame King laid a tax of tlirec fliillings on every hide of land, or one hyndred and 
twenty acres, for a portion for his daughter Maud when married to the Emperor Henry IV. 
which became a precedent to all future kings on the like occafion. There was another tax of 
the fame fort ufually demanded by our Norman kings, viz. for making the King’s cldefi fon 
a knight. Oyierwife, in time of peace, fays Seldcn, thofe kings had fuch numerous demefne 
lands all over the kingdom, and other conftant as well as cafual revenues, that they had no 
need of afking money of their fubje<fts. 

In this firft year of King Henry 1 . records or regifters of the fcveral public afts, &c. of the 
crown fii ft began to be regularly kept. Wherefore Thomas Rymcr, Efq; hiftoriographer to 
the late Queen Anne, began, at this year, his invaluable work, intltlcd, Fccdera, Ac. or, A^ 
Colledlion of Treaties, Conventions, Letters, Grants, Ac. between the Kings of " 

and foreign Princes and States ; and alfo many Charters, Grants, Proclamations, Ac. 

Kings relating to Matters with their own Subjcfls, Ac. tranferibed from the g^blic .arcliives 
in the tower of London and the chapel of the Rolls ; which colle£lion was con.^»wedfby Mr.. 
Sanderfon, keeper of the records, and now confifts of twenty volumes in folio. * 

The late Mr. Carte, in a printed advertifement, in tlie year 1744, relating to his thcii 
tended fliftory of England, fays, ** That our rccordis began to be kept in the reign of King 
‘‘ Richard I.” T fuppofe he meant more generally, ** when the afts and grants of our kings, 

** under the feal of their Chancery or Exchequer, began to be regularly enrolled and kept in 
“ proper repofitorics. That the furvey of the lands of the kingdom in Doornfday Book, and 
the fherilfs accounts for one year of Henry 1 . and for all the reign, except the fnft year of 
Henry II. among the rolls in the Pipe-office, are indeed more ancient ; but thefe are not 
“ properly afls of our kings. Nor were the a<fts of otiicr kings in Europe ufually enrolled 
and entered upon record before that time. In France,” continues he, “ before that time, 
** the Chancellor only kept copies of all grants under tlie Great Seal, which, at his demife, 
“ were delivered over to his fuccelTor ; and the like mctljjpd was probably obferved in Eng- 
land, and perhaps in other parts of Europe. But an accident 'of our King Richard Ift's 
•** furprizing King Philip Augnftus in an ambufh, and feizing of his Great Seal and the 
copies of all his grants, made them fail into the method of rcgiftcring in books and repofii- 
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‘‘ ing ill fecnrc places the copies of all grants, See. And this method fecins to have been in- 
troduced at the fame time into England.” 

Monheur Voltaire, in the third part of his General Hiflory of Europe from Charlemagne 
to Charles V. having ohferved, that in the ages of ignorance and barbariim wliicli followed 
the fall of tile weftern Roman empire, the Chriftian ifatcs of Europe received almoft every 
part of learning from-thc Arabs, as Aftronomy, Chymiifry, Phyfic, Arithmetic and Algebra, 
tells ns, that the Chcrif Ben Mohamed, ufually Riled the Geographer of Nubia, being driven 
out of his own dominions, retired to Sicily, where he prefented to Ring Roger II. who came 
to that crown in the year 1102, and died in 1129, a River globe wide h weighed eiglit hundred 
marks, on which he had engraved the known parts of the cartli, and corredlcd the famous 
PtoJciny the geographer. 

l lie Moors cruelly perfecuting the Chriftians in the Balearic Ides of Majorca and Minorca, 
the Pifan fleet, at the Pope’s requeft, invefted thofe idles for the Ipacc of fix months, and at 
length vanquilhcd and killed the Moorifh King, and brought away mucii fpoil — See Camp- 
bell’s Hiflory of the Balearic llles. 

In or about this fame year, the laborious Hakluyt, in his fccond volume, tells us of a great 
fleet of l)uflcs of Englilh, Danes, Antwerpers, and Flemings, which contained about feveii 
tlioufand men, that arrived at Joppa ; and that after their devotions at Jerufalem, and being 
employed by King Baldwin in feme warlike attempts againft tlie Turks, they returned home 
to Europe. 

Baldwin I. king of Jerufalem, having, in this year, crcfled a^military order cvf knighthood 
with the title of the Holy Sepulchre, for the protedlion of pilgrims, inftituted, in the follow- 
ing year, another order of the fame kind, wiili the title of St. John of Jerufalem, vvhicJi had, 
as before has been related, by the intereft of the merchants of Amalphi, ofU'ained leave of tJie 
Sultan to crcA an hofpital in Jerufalem. They were the famous order that has now the 
fovereignty of the ifle of Malta. 

Eindenbrogius acquaints us, that in the year 1106, a colony of Hollanders was fettled in 
lloUlcin near Hamburg ; for which purpofe the Archbilhop of Hamburg grants a charter, 
to people on this fide the Rltine, called Hollanders, to come and fettle themfcivcs 

.i* im ccytaln uninhabited marlhy parts of his diocefe, they paying him annually a certain 
4^*’;4juit-rcnt in money, for each habitation.” He alfo therein takes efpecial care to ftipulate 
for the titlics they fhould pay, vix. The tenth Ihcaf of corn, the tenth lan^b, pig, goat, 
and goofc, alfo the tenth meafure of honey and of flax. A colt they were to redeem (Dc- 
“ nario) for a penny, and a calf (Obolo) for a halfpenny, &c.” 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, Cap- X. Se£t. 20. relates, “ That the weavers and bakers 
were the two moil ancient Fdlowlhips or Guilds in London which is natural cMaough, 
fince food and cloathing are inoft immediately neceflTary to mankind. In King Henry 
** Ifbs reign, wlio reigned between iioo and 1135, the weavers of London, rendered to the 
crown a rent or ferme, as it is called in the ftilc of the Exchequer, for their guild, and had, 
in after times, great difputcs with the city of London concerning their high immunities 
and privileges.” We find alfo in this century, weavers companies or guilds at Oxford, 
Wiiicheflcr, Ac. and ai(o fullers, paying fermes or annual fines to the crown for the pi i- 
vilcgcs of their lefpcd*! ve guilds. 

We have a moft cutious and accurate differtation on the Ante of coins in Scotland at this 
lime, in the learned and judicious Mr. Thomas RuddimanV preface to that magnificent work 

of 
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1107 of Afr. I.nncs y^iuK^rfoiu Sc;!cfltis Diplomatuni ct N iiaiifoiatuin Scotiir TlicTaurns, Etliii- 
bmp;? He tlint the lUe of money or coin<; ieeiiis to have bccii reccifcci much 

Jatci I y the Scot:, than by their neighbours the Saxons, j^'raaks, CTcrniaiis, and otl^er 
‘‘ j\ation% amoagft whom tlieir hiilorians line! many coins ftruck by their Kings as eaily as 
the levenih and fixth ccntarics> and fome even as far back as the fifth century, Ihit 
amongfl ns,’* lays Riicldiinan, “ there arc no coins to be found earlier than thofc of King 
“ AK xandcr I. who began his reign in the year 1107. Poliilily, indeed, the coins of our 
preceding Kings may have been utterly loft, cither from being (juitc worn out by nl'c, or 
coufunicd by age, or elfc may lie buried in the earth. But that fuch coins mnft be but lew 
ill number, and not mveh more ancient than the time of the laid King Alexander 1 . feem;; 
‘‘ to me probable , becauib very 'many Roman coins, and feme very ancient ones of oilier 
“ nations, have been found in fiindry parts of Scotland, bur not one Scotiili coin older th:iu 
the before-named period, '.riic reafon whereof f conceive to be, that in rhofe old and rude 
times, the northern inhabitants of this ille, being fttuated as it were at the extreme part of 
“ the earth, beyond the limits of the countriCvS into which, the Roman arms had introduced 
Roman luxury* imd for that reafon living in their primitive fobiicty and continence, iJicy 
either knew not the ufe of money, or had it in fmall efteem. 

Even after the Scots liad, by further communication with their neighbours the Jh irons 
aiid Saxoits, or perhaps the Romans, in Britain, learned tlxe greater comrnodiouinehs of 
‘‘ money as tlie medium of commerce, in lieu of the primitive practice of mere pennutaf ion, 
or barter, they continued without any coinage of their own ; partly, pci hups, becaulb of 
tlic fcarcity of artifts, but more probably from the want of hlver bullion , arid liicy prolxaldy 
contented tiicmfelvcs, for feverai centuties, with the money w'hicli they brought Irom 
foreign parts. What makes this the more probable k, that of nil the hoards of momv 
“ which have been found hid in the caith in Various parts of Scotland, there have been nmek 
more of Englhb than of Scotifh coins dug upd* A llrong proof that there was, iji liioic 
old times, a greater quantity of Enghllt than of Scotilh coins current in Scotland. 

]Mr, Rudiiiman proceeds to prove., that what the old Scotilh writers alTert, concerning King 
Donald who began his reign in the year 854, coining money at Sterling, from whence 
they infer, as fome Engliili writers affo do, that the firft ftcrling money took its name 
from thence, is a mere romance; and that there was no fuch name as flcrling money know n 
“ till fome vears after the death of William the Conqueror.*’ Next he lays down, what will 
in the fcquel of our wor.k be tendered unqucftionablc, from Rymer’s FcX‘dcra, and from Eng 
lilb A£ls of Parliament. 

ill, “ I'hat there was exa£lJy the fame computation in England and Scotland in lefpcft to 
their coinr.'* 

2dly, That the very fame purity or flncnefe of the bullion la the coins of both king- 
“ doniG, contiiuicd for feverai centuries.” 

3dly^ That for feverai centuries alfo, the coins of the fame denomination in I)oth king- 
cloins, contained the very fame quantity and weight of bullion, and alfo the Idmc figuic 
“ and fliapc in both nations.” And, fourthly, ‘‘ Very near the fame woikmvailhip and 
falhioii in both nations.” 

5tlily, lie Ihcws, “ That the Englifli, Erencli, and Scots,”* as alfo the Dutch or Nether- 
landers, as we have Ihcwn under the year 802, had anciently, as at prefent, the fame dc^ 
nominations of pounds. Unkings, and pence ; twelve of the laft making a Ihllllng, and 

“ twenty 
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twej'ily fliilllngs one pound: which laft name came from ihc Latin woui f >1 weight, 

** >t)d did undouhtcclly, for funclry centuries, contain in it a pound weight, or twelve ounces 
“ troy (jf fiver, as the ounce contained twenty pcince, or as ul’ually teuiied twenty pcnr\y- 
“ weiglits : f'o that the penny was really tiier*, as well as now, a handard we!;dit in Isngland, 
as well as a coin. "W hich coins, in both nations, remained let great piiriiv t(^>r lundry 
“ centuries ; until partly by the poverty, y>artly by the covetoufners ot' \u inces, and partly 
“ alfo by tl)e deccipt of coins, a very great change was giaduallv Irrought iihout in the in- 
‘‘ trinfe value of the coins ot the fcvcral nations of I'hnopc. j ur a poiii.d cd fdver ntonev, 
“ which at iirfl was a real pound in weight, became gr:idually dmhnhlwd in weight, though 
ftill retaining the ancient name, and became hkenvife corrupted iiom its aiicicnt purity, hy 
“ being mixed witli bafer metals.” 

Here* Mr. Ruddimau produces lus authorities, with rcfpcfl. to Ficnch money, from I ratt- 
clfcus Jllancius^s HilloricaJ Commentary on French Money, from the time* of CltarlcnKignc 
downward ; aitd then ficws tlic gradual diminution of the real value of the Englilli and Scotilli 
ca>iiis ; and that till about tlie year 1355? coins of both the Britannic kingdoms were ex- 
ardly tire fame in denomination, weight, and lincncfs : but in the year 1601, the .Seoiifh. 
penny, and their groat, the higheft lilver coins which both lliey and the Engliili had till long- 
after,* had gradually funk to one twelfth part of thofc of England, though the denominations 
remained the fame : and fo it continued till the happy union of the two kingdoms, in the 
year 1707, wiicn all the Scotifh gold and filver coins were called in, and coined into Englilh 
llcrhng tnonev. Yet amongfl tlic commonality of Scotland, tlicNy can fcarccly ftill foihcar 
leckoning tstcirold wav, by Scotifh pounds and marks, tiiough now incoiu enient ; and they 
flill retain their old copper coins, tliough now much worn out. d'herc was no fmallcr copper 
coin in Scotland at tlie union in J707, tiian that of two-pence, being equ:il to one lixfh ])art 
of a penny Englilh. King James VL of Scotland feems to have been the firil tlint coined a 
Scolhh copper penny, as did alfo King Charles 1. ; but they being worn out at the Reilora-* 
tion, tlu; two-pence, already mentioned, has ever liiicc l)ccii tlic fmallcfl denomination . and 
the lilghefl copper coin w'as three of them, which were equal to an lialfpcniiy ilerling , both 
which were coined in the reign of King ^V 411 iam LH. 

1109 We have the authority of Hcimoldus, Lib. 1. Cap. xxxix. that linen cloth, at this time, 

was ufed as money, Hu exchange for ail other things, in the iflc of Kugen, on the coaft of 
Pomerania. The once famous Henry the Lyon,, duke of Saxony, had, it feems, conquered 
the then heathen people of this ifle, laying a tribute of four thoufaiul four humlrcd marks 
weight of filver on them ; but they had fp little either of gold or filver ainongll them, and fo 
little elfccm for them, that they could not make up the (luantlty impofed on them. “ If,” 
fays he, “ they by chance got any gold or filver by their piracies, or in war, they cither be- 
“ llowcd it in ornaments for their wives, or laid it up in the treafury of tlicir Idol Cod.” 

I no Several authors relate, that in this year the citizcns.of Genoa, as well as thofc of Florence 
and Lucca, creifed themfeives into free ftatCR or commonwealths ; being much about the lime 
that the Normans abfoJutcly concjticred the country afterwards named the kingdom of Naples. 
Yet Petrus Baptida Burgus, in his accountoft.be Geuoefe dominion iu the Ligurian Sea, is 
of opinion that the Genoefe had affunied their liberty at an earlier period, viz. on hie extinc- 
tion of the race of CiiaUemagnc in Italy, wl:"n that country was greatly diftraded I)y divi- 
lions ; and Dc Maillv, as alo ady obferved, declares the freedom of Genoa to have taken place 
in the year 1096. Others would carry the freedom of tlie Geuoefe as Iiigh as the year 720, 

t.Uo ugh 
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tlioug]} witli little probability. Upon the whole, although Cicnoa might not be abfobitcly 
indcpenclcnt till about or iicar the latell of thclc periods, it is, nevcrtliclcis, agicedf by bil- 
toilcUis, that even while the Gciioelc were jubjcifi; to the Lombard kings, and Hill more while 
the;/ were governed by the race of Charlemagne, tliat city was much addi£lcd to maritime 
commerce, ^ind very potent at fca ; and it is perhaps not improbable, that the figure they then 
made in their more precarious fituation, mig;ht give a handle to their hiftorlot^iaphers, in alter 
ages, to make their independent condition more ancient than it really was. Perliaps, too, 
fomcwhai ol' a fmilar kir.d may be laid of the other two republics. Certain it is, that theie 
llirce cities availed thcmlelvos of the weakuefs and negligence of, and the difpntcs between, 
the lsm}>erors and the JGpes, to fet up for thcmfclves long before they found means to be 
jccognized as free flates. 'i'hc iamc may be alfo obferved of other cities and principalities in 
-Italy. 

b ulJcr, in his Holy War, makes Sidon, the mofl ancient city of PhenUria, and whicl) 
of old famous for the fine cryHal glals made there, to have been, in this year, fubdued by 
tJic Crufaders, principally by the help of the Danifh and Norwegian liects. 

It was jlot till this period that the Clirillian religion became triumphant in Sweden, in the 
reign of Ingo, who came to that crown daring the courfe of this year, when, according to 
their great hiftorian Piilfendorf, the worfliip of tlieir idol at Upfai was totally fiipprlill d. 

In this year, learning began to be revived at Cambridge, which univerfity hnd been founded 
by King KdWiird the Elder ; but being. ruined by the Danilh depredations, it lay doimant till 
this tinic. 

1 1 1 1 J)avid, brotlier to Alexander L king of Scotland, tlien living at the court of England, was 
run fried to Maud the danghler of Voldroft earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon ; by 
whicJi match tliofc two earldoms came afterwards into the poflcflioa of the crown of 
Scotland. 

mu towards the clofc of the laft, and in the former part of this century, there had been great 
inundations or overtlow ings of the fca in Flanders j fo that great numbers of poor Flemings 
Wine forced to take iliclter in England. They came thither in fuch fwarnis, a? to be thought 
JL buitlien to the nation. King Henry 1 . planted them in the wallc parts of Nortliumbcrlaiul 
and Cumberland, but chiefly about the city of Carlifle. But afterwards, very wifelv corilidci- 
iug. in imitation of what the Romans had done, that thofe Flemings might be fcrviccabic V} 
him for the keeping of Wales in awe, he tranfplanted them into the fouth paits of that 
eounti vf giving them the county of Rhos, now Rofs, and a part of Hcrcfordlhirc, laiely 
cnnc|ucrcd from the Welch princes; where their defeendants proved fuccefsful againlt the in~ 
eurfions of the Welch, and remain there until this day, greatly dificring both in point ol iii- 
duflry, cnfloms, and language, from the Welch aborigines. Some add, and particuliirly 
Verflegan, in his Reflitution of decayed Intelligence, that King Henry forefaw that rlinle 
Idemings might be profitable to the realm, b) inflrufting his fubjcdls jn the art of cloatlnng, 
ali ritdy in great pcrfcfllon in Flanders and Brabant. 

1113 '1 he Moors remained, at this time, in poflcfllan of the ifland of Majorca, being, in the 

years 1114 and 1115, 11 nfuccefsfully attacked by the joint fleets and armies of Ikicngcr king, 
ot Arragou and count of Barcelona, and by the republics of Genoa and Pil’a. 

About this time, Baldwin king of Jcrufalcm, by the afliibmce of the Genoefe fleet, made 
fiiaifclf mafler of many towns in PaJeftine ; in wlrich, fays Fuller, the Genoefe were allowed ’ 

one 
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1115 one third of tljc fpoil, and alfo a whole llrect to be folcly polTclTeJ by them in every town 
they took. 

1 lie Moors, or, as hiflorians often call them, the Saracens, arc now triumphant on the 
Italian coaft. They lubducd and burnt the city of Pifa ; and atfcrvvards reduced the ifland of 
Sardinia, then poficficd by tlic Piians. Whereupon, the latter made an alliance with the 
Genoefe, by wliofc afTiflancc they recovered Sardinia from the Moors, after dcfcailng them iu 
a naval cngagcnicnr. To tliis fuccecdcd very cruel wars between thofc two ixpu]>iics for the 
pofTcffion of Sardinia and Corfica, in which die fienoefe were at length fucccfsful. 

In tills fame year, two hundred Venetian fliips overcame feven hundred of the Saracen 
fhlps befieging Joppa, and raifed that flcge. The Venetian ilcct then beficged and took Tyre, 
which the conquerors gave to the patriarch of Jeiuialcm. d’iiis fuccefs, exciting the jealoulV 
of Emanuel the Conilantinopolitan Emperor, lie commanded tlic Venetians to proceed no 
further ; at wliich the latter were fo enraged, that they took fiom him die ilics of Scio, 
Rhodes, Samos, Mityicnr, and Andros. On the other hatul, llie Genoefe, then Jilfo po\\\. 1 ■ 
ful at fea, took part with the Greeks, who, by their aflillancc, obtained tlic rcitoration cjf 
dicir empire about fifty years after this time ; by vvhich means Genoa came in b>r a lhan: of 
die Greek iiles and liavcns. la this manner thole two rival Republics placed tlieir oppoiitc 
games fur many years. . 

Thus did thde Latin Chrihians, under the cloak of zeal againfl Mahometan il'rn, feather 
their own w ings, at die expence of an ancicnr declining Chriftian empire. The Vcnetiain'C 
never loft figlit of their commercial intcrefts ; taking care, in every one of their fucccfsful ex- 
peditions for the Holy War, to llipuiate for tliemfelves conlidcrahlc privileges and iimmi- 
nitics, from cuftoms and taxes in the conquered cities ; wherein they, as well as the Cjenocfe, 
had particular ftreets folcly referved for their own nation ; and at the taking of thofe plcxcs, 
as at Tyre and Joppa, they wxre fure to cairy home great plunder. 

1120 The Venetians were in this year fo powerful at fca, that their Doge ]i)oniinicu 3 Michael, 
with a fleet of two hundred fail, obliged the Saracens, a fccond time, to raife the ftego of 
Joppa, having entirely deftroyed their fleet lying before it. 
iizi In this year, MiJdelburg, the capital city of the province of Zealand, which had been hut 
a village, or at heft an open town, was now furrounded with a wxill. It is called in Latin, 
Mctelliburguin, by fome fuppofed to have been built by MctcIIus the Roman general ; though 
the moil prol)abjc etymology is from its having been built jii the middle of the illc of AV ale- 
licrcn, and that it cannot juftly boaft fuch high antiquity. 

11:5 Ibtbop I'lcctwood, in his Chronicon Preciofum, fays, this was a very dear time in Eng- 
land for corn ; wheat being fold at fix fhillings per quarter. And fo it niuft have been, con- 
fidcring the time w e are u}ion. For if the ufual price of corn wuas, as we may iuppofc, two 
shillings per quarter, /. r. fix {hillings of our money, and that other ncccirarics were nearly in 
proportion, the rate of living then was fix and two- thirds at lead cheaper than in our days, 
fuppohng forty Hiillings to be at prefent a moderate price for a quarter of wheat , and 
if all other ncccirarics had happened to be ftill cheaper than the wheat, then tlie rate of living 
would have been proportionably cheaper ; always remembering that tlic filvcr coins of Eng- 
land were tlica thrice the weight and value of ours in modern times. 

I'he Genoefe and P.ifa'^is fell out about the iftand of Corfica, as they had before done u ith 
relation to Sardinia. I'he Saracens, Genoefe, and Pifans, had each, in their turns, pofTcilcd 
thofe two illandsj and after the Saracens had been quite driven out, thclc two Chriftian re- 
Vo l. L T publics 
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1125 publics could never ac;rcc about the pofTeffion of them : fo that they had many bloody naval 
engagements on that account, both in thi5^ and the next century, till tlic final deOruc^lion of 
Ihfa. I'iie Genoefe now attacked the Ibfans w'ith eighty gallics, and totally routed tlicir feet ; 
yet Pifa, iu this fame year, or as Morifotus lias it, in the year T127, renews its efforts ; and 
Genoa again proving fuperior, they carry the war home to the city of Pifa, wliicli tlic CJcnocfc 
befiege both by fca and land, and reduce it to accept of very dif]ionouraf>le conditions of peace. 
Amongft other maiks of fubniilfion, Genoa obliged them to fli[)ulatc, not to build their lioiifcs 
])ighcrthan one floiy. Yet, iii the year 1128, Pifa makes one more ctfort at fca againfl ( jc- 
noa, but arc again totally vanquiflicd near Medina. 

1126 We have before obferved in the preceding century, that Merchant Guilds in Englilli towns, 
were in ufe even prior to the Norman conc]ncll:. Wliat they were in all rcl'peffs, is not now 
exa<5fly known, "idiey doubilefs participated of a community in a certain degree , yet they do 
not feem to have been Incorporated, or made bodies politic by charters, as they now arc m moll 
parts of Europe, until the former part of this century. Tt is laid that the i 'rcneli Kings iirO 
incorporated thofc communities as a check to the infoicnee of their overgrown valfals, the 
Dukes, Counts, Kc. and to proteft fuch of tlicm as held of fubjcfls, from their extravagant 
power And probably King John of England had the very fame points in view, wlunhc 
cicated fo many corporations in the next century. In b'raitce, the chief points conilituiing 
fuch communities, were a Alayor, Flfchevins, and Common Council, or a Fraternity, a IJcl- 
frey, and Bell to convene them, and a common Seal and Jut ildiction. The moil aitcient of 
thefe French corporations was St. Riquler in Ponthicu, iticorpovated by King Louis Yl. in 
the year 1126, and their number was much incrcafcd by l^ouis VII. 

Dr. Brady obferves, that, about the ftmc time, the laws and cuAoms of the burghs of 
Scotland were publilhcd by King David 1 . who began Ins reign in the year 1 124, and died in 
J15 5. Skene, on Reg 'iam Majeftaiem, lays, that David lent certain learjied men into fou’ig;n 
countilcs, to learn the laws and ordinances of them ; which they performed in t\vo yc;no> time : 
and from tlieir reports lie framed his i. c. Burgh I.aws. I'lic King'sChaiu- 

Ix'i Jain made an annual circuit through all the burghs of Scotland, to punifli crimes, and to 
rake an account of the Brethren of the Guild, as, to this day, tlie burglicis are called thcic, by 
tlicmrelvcs, a!id of the oilier inhabitants by themfclvcs. 

In England, King AVilliam Rufus, Henry 1 . and King Stcpiicn, gaanted large immu i! 
tics to IiLirghs , and in King Henry the Second’s reign they were arrived al ilich l.igh 
leges, that if a bondman or fervant remained in a burgh a year and a dav, he was by fuch ic 
fidence made bee : and it was the fame in Scotland, Leges Burgormn Scotiau c. wii. Dr, 
Brady further obferves, that when there was a competition for the crown, both parties made 
ufe of the burghs to ferve their own purpofes. Thus Henry H. in in's fixth y(aar, gianis a 
cb.artcr with large privileges to the burgeffes of Wallingford, for the fcrviccs tliev did him 
and his Mother Maud the Eniprefs, againll King Steplicn , as alfo to thofe of \\ iiulKilei 
and Oxford. By thefe charters they were called free burghs, and their biirgeff s free hutc/dlcs ; 
bccaufc. they were thereby difeharged from tolls, paflage, pontage, lailnge, llallagc, Nc. and 
from every burden excepting the fixed fee-farm rent of fuch town; and this tiirougliout all 
England, excepting London. And tlic fame privileges did David E of Scotland, grant to his 
burghs, as appears by his burgh law's ; wherein he dire6l s every Loufe to find in tlicir inin, 
one man to w^atch and knock at their doors with a ftatf — And, in the reign of his li)n. 
King William, furnanied the Lyon, it was dialed, that the merchants of tlic king- 
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n^6 cloni IhoLikl have thi]r nKJchant c;ulltl, with fiec^lom from tolls, iVc. as in his i'athcr’s rci‘:;fR 
1 liele lame nurchauts wcic no other than the ordinary iradchncn or retailers, and fueli as fre- 
cjuciitcd lairs and riiaikcts ; being then jo named all over Europe, as they continue to he in 
tlic northern parts of this illand. 1 hus in a (>lca hctweeii the Abbot of WeAininftcr and the 
tradefmen that rclbitcd to his jair thcie (\xx Edward 1.) they were often called A 4 c) caiorcs^ or 
Mercliants. Even every inland burgh that had a charter, had a Gilda ATo catorla \ and their 
ordinary trade! men were filled — Vet, in fucli burglis, every inhabitant was not a 

Inirgcfs, in regard to the freedom of toils, ^c- 'but only fueli as were of the irilJu Alcycatorhu 
i. c. ol the freedom, and wlio contributed to the common charges of the burgh, as at pi dent. 

Notwithflanding King Edward the Contcflbr’s fevere laws agaijill ufurv, yet in a council 
held at Wcflminller, in this year, by the Pope’s T^egate, Caialiiial de Crema, it was only undo 
yMohibitory to the clergy ; who, in calc they pra<Sljled it, were to be dc.giaded. And in ano- 
ihcT council held at Wellrninfler twelve years after, it was decreed, 7’hat fuch of the clergy 
“ as were ulurcrs, and hunters after fordid gain, and for the public employments of thelaite, 
“ ought to be degraded.” “ After winch,” fays Sir Roger 7 'wifdcn, in Ids preface to Sir 
Robert f ilmcr's T'reatifc on E’fury, I do not find any law made about it in England.” — 
And he eoneludcs, “ 'I'liat neither from Scripture, nor the pra<£licc of tlie primitive church, 
no\- from Aliledius, Calvin, See. is cither the giving or taking of ul'c for money lent, in its 
own nature fmful amongfl Chrifllans, lb as t\o other circumflance made it fo.” Our Icfs 
informed readers are lie re to take notice, that the word Cfury, called in Latin, L^fufa, and 
lAntuu always meant no other than inteieflor ufe for money in general ; though of late we 
confine that word to exorbitant and extravagant mtereft alone ; fuch as pawnbrokers, he. arc 
accufed of taking of the neccllitous. 

1127 After the Civil or Roman had remained in oblivion in the Weft for fix centuric.s, tlic 
very books of it being deemed to be loll, a mere accident brought it into light, and at lengtli 
eftablifhed it far and wide over Europe. About the year i 127, an old copy of the Pandec^ls or 
J )igefts of tiic Emperor Juflinian the (btat, ha[)pened to be iound at Amalft, in the kingdom 
of Naples, when that city was taken by tlic Emperor Lolbarius IE Mr. Scldcn, iii his pre- 
fix, c to his Titles of Honour, fays, that the Emperor gave this copy, as a precious morunnent, 
to the Ibfans ; and it is now in the Cireat Duke of Tulcany’s lihrary. Under this Ein[»cior 
it began to be profelTcd at Bologna, the firll of any place in the weft of leuropc ; and It made 
fo I'wift a progrefs, as to be publicly taught at Oxford ak>o\U the yc:ii- i 153, though never re- 
f Lived in England as tlic general bafts of their laws. An-l beftdes Italy, and Cici*tnany, it made 
ifs wav into France,' Spain, and Scotland ; though not till very late in tlic laft countrv. 
'File particular laws and ulages of the barbarous nations who coiupiered the wefttnn cnii>lie, 
and particularly tlic introdiiv^lion of the feudal law by the Lombards about the year 570, had 
quite driven the civil Jaw out of ufe till this time, and indeed even out of remembrance. 'J he 
civil law contained many curious points relative to the regulation of trade, commerce, and na^- 
vlgation ; to ivhich, on the contrary, as iuis been clfcwhcrc remarked, the feudal law was not lb 
favourable. 

i T30 W e have already obfeivcd, tliat, fo early as about the middle of the fixth century, tlte fu’ ced- 
ing of lilk worms, and, foon after, the aiftual manufacture of ftlk, was introduced into the 
t ail, cm empire by juftinian. Neverthelefs, ihe people of the weftern parts of Euroj)e content- 
ed tbemfeives, for about ftx InmJied years after, witli fetching what little wrought ftlk tJiey 
>jfed, fiom Conftantino]fte and Alcxandiin ; none, indeed, but princes and noble lamilies of 
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IJ 50 of the weft, weajing filk gannents in tliofc' early times. Poilibiy, {ilk might not have been fa 
boon rcndcrctl common in the weftern })arts of Europe, hut for their expeditions to ^he holy 
land ; 111 which Roger IJ. king of Sicily having engaged in the year 1130, and, in his return, 
l]a\^ing taken Athens, Corinth, and Thebes from the Greek empire, and releafed Louis \TL 
of f'rance, wliom the Greeks had made prifoncr in his coming back from the holy war, he 
1)10 light away from ( ircecc ail fuch as wrought in the fiik manufacture, and fettled them at 
Palermo i wliere they taught the Sicilians not only to breed up the filk worms, but to fpiii and 
weave the filk ; the art of which was afterwTirds brought to Italy and Spain. From Italy it 
w'as introduced into tlie Ibuthcrn parts of France, /. into Dauphinc, Jh ovcncc, and J van- 
giicdoc, a little before the reign of King Francis I. and that King brought it into Toiirainc, 
This is the account of mofl writers, except Thuanus, wdio makes this manufaCf urc of filk to 
be introduced into Sicily two iiundrcd years later, by Robert the Wife, king oi Sicily and count 
of Provence. But although Robert might, probably, make great improvements therein, yi t 
fo many authors agree in aferibing its introduflion to King Rogc’', and particularly two later 
authors than Thuanus, viz. Mezerai, in his Hillory of France, and the anonymous author 
of the ElTai dc niifloirc du Commerce dc Venife, bi ll: pubJinied at Pai is fo lately as in 
1729, Thuanus may very probably be miftaken on this, as he has been on fome other fubjcfls, 
although, in general, an able and excellent author. 

Roger II. of Sicily, not only robbed the declining Greek empire of the cities of Bari ami 
Trani, being all that now remained to that empire in Italy, b>ut alfo feized on the ilk s of 
Corfu and Negropont. Roger alfo defeated a Saracen or Moorilh fleet, took the tow n of Tri- 
poli in Barbary, and made the city of Tunis tributary to him. He even infultcd ilic ruburl)s 
of Conflaritinoplc ; but was driven from thence by the fleet of Venice, then in alliance with 
the Greek empire. This prince is by all allowed to ha'^ been very powerful at fca ; and from 
his warlike fhips, then named Galla? and Sagitta?, are faid to be derived the modern names oi 
gallics and faicks. "I'hc Venetians, it is faid, were fo jealous of this King Roger, merely on 
account of his eflablifliing the filk manufacture at Palermo, which greatly interfered with their 
importations of filks from Greece, that they joined with the Greek Emperor Eananucl agniuft 
him, in tlie year 11.^8. 

It feems the flik ItuATs of Palermo were fo far improved, as to be finer than thofc of Guece ; 
fo that the Sicilians made up their cargoes, in a great mcafurc, with filks, to the ports in ti:c 
ocean. 

1135 It is rifually faid by our Englifh hiflorians, that King Henry I. but in wliat year is not 
knowm, changed the ancient method of being paid all his rents,* of his demefne lands, we 
fuppofc, in kind, into fome part in money, and the other part Hill in kind, /. c. corn, cattle, 
See. Bifliop I'lcetwood, in his Chronicon Preciofum, confirms this in tlie lollovving wouL, 
viz. Jnflead of provillons for his houfliolcK defiring to have fome ready nuuiey to defiay 
“ the cxpcnccs of his court, and to pay his foldicrs, he agreed wdth his tenants, that iiiib. ad 
of bread for o^c hundred men, (for one meal, I fuppofc, fays the BiihopO they lliould 
“ pay him one fhilling. And inftead of a {tailed ox, one Ihilling. And iiiitead of provender, 
or oats, for twenty horfes, (for one night, I imagine, fays the Bifhop,) four-pence. And for 
one ram Ihccp, four-pence.” And in anotlicrplacc the Bilhop fays, that in Henry IfPs Jaws, 
forty fheepwere valued at twenty fliillings, /. c. one fhilling and fix-pcncc of our money per 
Bleep. And in the year 1145, we find an ox valued at three flnlJings, or nine {hillings of our 
money. 
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It probable, that by tills compontioii of King Ifenry I. with his tenant.^ forpart iv.oncy 
in^kMd of all in provifions, and by his taxes on lands, c\c. he was enabled to leave bchliul him 
at his death, in 1 135, fo large a fum as one hundred thoufand pounds of fdver In ready money. 
'I'hcie were no gold coins in England till above two hundred years after this time, and that Eng- 
lllh money was then above ten times as fcarcc as in our days ; wliicii being thrice the (quantity 
or weight of our modern filver money, is three hundred thoufand pounds, and in the purchafe 
of merchandize, provifions, and all ncceflarics, may be fairiy reckoned ecpial to ten times as 
much as one hundred thoufand pounds of our money. Yet this computation of the rate of 
jiving, is Hill upon the fuppofition that all other ncccfTarics were, at 01* about this time, 
nearly or almofi as clicap as the valuation of the forty i'hecp already mentioned. The more 
fre(]uent hikluatioiis of the price of wheat, 6cc. liowever, renders this matter foiiicvvhat more 
uncertain than a like valuation would be in modern times. — Sec the year iiSg. 

King Henry E feems to have been the hrft of our monarchs who attempted the improvement 
of livers, for the benefit of inland navigation ; being faid to have joined rlic rivers Trent and 
Witham, tor making a navigation from Yorkfea to Lincoln, being Icvcn miles. 

1136 As the (ienoefe continued to be very potent at fca all tliis century, they were frequently in- 
fligated by the Popas, and by the Chrillian Princes of Spain, to go to war with tlic Moors of 
Spain. In the year 1136, fays their liiidoriographer, the Chevalier dc Mailly, they fitted out 
a fleet of one hundred and fixty-three fhips and fixty gallics, for bcilcghig the Moois in Almc- 
ria ; which city was taken from the Moors the fame year, with great llaughter and a vail booty. 
In tills ficge, the land forces of Genoa are faid to have fignalized their valour as inuch as tlieir 
navy ; and contributed much more to the taking of that capital of a Mooiilh kingdom, than 
either tlic King of Caftilc, or the Count of Uarcelona, who w^crc more immediately inlcrcj];- 
eti. I’hcy were without doubt tvcli rccompcnfed by large privileges in their commerce to 
bpiiin, wdicrc the Chrlfdian princes had ilill too much upon their liands to be able rdonc to 
deal with the Moors ; and indeed not only they, but all the other monarchies of the well, 
left commerce almofi entirely in the hands ol the free flates of Italy, which were thciehv im- 
rncnfelv rnrithed. And now, fay the Genoefe liifloi iographers, nothing could have liindcrcd 
iiie Cin iilian princes of Spain from totally expelling tlic Moors, but the divilions amongfi: 
thcml'clvcs vyiuch gave their enemies a farther rdpitc of above three hundred and fifty 
yc'ais. 

1137 ddw Genoefe, with their powerful fleet and their gallant land forces, were equally fcvvlccablc 
in the ficgc and taking of Tortofa. The rendezvous of both fleet and army was'at Barcelona ; 
and the city being taken was divided into three equal parts, viz. one third to the King; of 
Callilc, one third to the Count of Barcelona, and the other third to the Genoefe, which they 
foon after fold to the Count of Barcelona, who llkcwifc gave the Genoefe an immunity Pom 
paying nnv cuflom in his ports. 

In tins year, nccouling to Drake’s hiftory of it, a cafual fire in the cltv of York, confunied 
its Cathedral, St. Mary’s Abbey, St. I.eonavd’s Hofpital, thirty-nine parilh churches within 
that city, and Trinity church in the luburbs : by which accoujtt it feems that York was then 
a more confulcralfle place than at prefent. Yet we iliould have been much better able to 
jud^c of this, had he given us the number of houfes burnt dowr\ ; fince the magnitude of ci - 
ties in thofe zealous limes, could feldom be jukiy afeertaiaed by their number of churclics and 
convents. 
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1159 About this time, in the reign of King Stephen, William of Malmfbury ckferibes London 
to be a city vahounding with rich iiihabitants, and with merchants rcfortlng thither<fiom all 
aiulons, more efpecially out of Germany. 

William of Mahnlbury, allb about the fame time, calls Briftol, P^icus celcbcrrlmusy “ a fa- 
mous t9wn, its haven lacing a commodious receptacle for all Ihips coming thither from Ire- 
land, Norway, and other foreign countries.** Camden, in his Britannia, thinks that Bril- 
tol took its rile in the decline of the SaKon government ; fiacc the tirtl time it is mentioned 
is in the year 1063, when Horcncc of Worcefler makes Harold fail from Briilol to Wales. In 
Doomfday Book it is mentioned as paying, with an adjoining farm, one hundred and ten 
marks of fib er. — Camden mull only here be uiidcrftood to mean as a port of commerce^ for 
we have feen that it exifted as a town or fort, in the fifth century, 

Portugal liad now the title of a kingdom -firft given it, by Alphonfo’s afluming the name of 
King of it ; being alfo proclaimed as fuch by his army. His father Henry had all that pait of 
Jmfitaiiia or Portnoi that was Chriftian, beflowed on him by Alphonfo VI. king of Callile and 
Leon, for his adiibince againft the Moors ; but with only the title of Count, and to be his 
tributary : and liis laid fon making many more conquefls on the Moors, judged and rendered 
himlclf now quite independent; having, in this year, defeated live JMoorilh kings, and taken 
from them the city of Lilbon. — See the year 1147. That country was till then bbfciire and 
j)Oor, but this KiTig greatly augiiieated it ; and his fuccclTor, by marrying a baflard daugh- 
ter of the* King of Callile, got as her dowry the kingdom of Algarva. From which time tlic 
]:)Oundarics or limits of Portugal have remained nearly the fame to this day. 

1140 I'he names of two potent and memorable factions or parties in Italy, called GuelpliS and 
Ghihclincs, were now full: known. They were faid to take their names from two powerful 
princely houfes in Germany, ^ho, by their difienfions^ caufed great diforders in that coun- 
try. Tlic oocafion of thofe faftions in Italy, was the war which the Emperor Conrade III. 
who was of the houfe of the Ghibelines, (Ghibclln being the name of a village iri Swabia, 
which gave title to Conradc’s family) waged againft Roger king of Sicily, on account of the 
double eleftion of the Popes, Innocent 11 . and Anaclctus. In a battle between the two ar- 
mies, Guelph duke of Bavaria, Roger’s ally, cried out, Hicr Guelph ; and the Emperor’s ar- 
,iny cried out, Hicr Ghibdine. From thence forward the imperial party were called Ghibelines, 
and t’ c oppofitc, or papal party were lliled Guelphs. 

About this time, Roger king of Sicily, took from that Emperor the territories in Apulia 
which had depended on the empire ; and fcvcral cities of Italy, taking advantage of thofe con- 
fu ‘ons, withdrew thcmfelves from their dependence on the imperial crown. About tlie mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, thofe two faft ions began to difturb and diiliad Italy very 
much, and contiiKied with incredible fury for above an hundred years. I'hcy cxillcd above 
three centuries ; the Guelphs ftrenuoufly allerting the power of the See of Rome, as the Ghi- 
belines did the Emperor’s right of fovereignty : dividing Italy in a violent manner, and putting 
all cities and families at variance, without any regard to the tics of nature. 

Nothing feems more clearly to prove that there were real Vineyards of old in England, 
than what is in Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, who obferves, chap. x. p. 247, that, in 
the fifth year of King Stephen, in the year 1 1/40, the Sheriffs of Northampton and Lcicefter, 
were allowed upon their account for the ffated liveries, and for -the livery of the Kitfg’s Viiie- 
drefler at Rokingham, and for neceffarics for the vineyard. In the original roll it is tlius ; 

,, Et in LiJpcrQtlone Fincatoris dc Rcchingcham^ xxx Sol, ct v D, Numcro, ct in Procuration^ 
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1140 V'nic^y XX Sol.'" El ib'ulcm., chap. xi. p. 2.69. Anno xv» Ucnry III. there is mention made 
“ of vineyards in the diocefc of Liricoln, in the year 1230. Ftutius Virgultorum yhiearum^ 
i. €, vine brandies or twigs, and alfo lorcttlarium., u e. a wine prel's. 

have inOances, even in our own days, of the poifibility of making wine from grapes of 
our own growth, which fometimes has anlwcred extremely well. But, upo!\ the whole it is 
moic our iiucrefl: to fetch wines from thofe nations who take olT great quantities of our mnnu- 
fudurcs and produfl, than to depend on the very great uncertainty of our own climate, which 
is too far from the fun for vines to anfwer in the Way of commerce. 

M'his fame year is memorable alfo for the fomiding of the famous commercial city of Im- 
beck, by Adol}>h Earl of flolhdn-Schawcnburgh. The Cjerrnan writers fay, that tJie Pvugians 
liad before dehroyed die old town and callle of tins name ; whereupon this prince chofc a 
more convenient fituation for the new city. Although we arc unacquainted with any thing 
of the hgurc which old Lubcck might have made in commcrc.ia! matters, yet we lincl that this 
new Inibeck began to be confiderablc in that ref}>ed, in a few years gftcr its foundation ; fo 
that, its commercial efforts brought an acceffion of inhabitants to it from Wkllphalla, b rief- 
land, Holland, ^c. for cultivating the defarts of the province of Wagria, wherein Lul)eck 
is htuated. d’his city, however, in its tender years, received many fevcrc fhocks from fuc, 
wars, Sec. and had been feveral times taken and facked by the Danes, See. Ncvcrtlidcfs its 
commodious lituation on the Baltic fea, for commerce with Denmark, Norway, Swed^en, 
Poland, and Ruffia, and alfo for fu]»plying all the north end of Germany with whatever 
it wanted, and for taking of them what other people, or it Elf wanted from thence, 
footi filled the city with merchants, fo that it became the moil famous of all the cities 
in the north of Germany. Yet, notwithilanding tins, and much more that might be pro- 
duced by way of evidence, that this is the true date of tiie founding of Lubeck, the Chronicon 
Epifeoporum Mindenlium fays, that Volguinus, the thirty-fifth Bifiiop of Miaden, who 
came to that fee about the year 1275, from a village firft made Lubeck a town, and placed 
Fvlonks and Canons there from the town of Alden-. (Printed in the book, entitled, Rerum 
Gcrisxanicanim vctcrcs jamprimum publicati Scriptores Sex. — Francofurti ad Menum, anno 
1653.) Poihbly this Monk might believe that nothing could make a town or city witliout 
Monks and Canons. It afterwards obtained the honourable title of a free Cadarcan or iinpc- 
lialcity, lays WcrdcnhagCii, in his Traflatus de Rcbus-publicis Hanfcaticis, vol. I. being 
reckoned one od the four primarian or principal cities of the empire, which hold the prece- 
dency of all others, viz. Augfburgh, Aken, or Aix-Ia~ChapcUe, Mentz, and Lubeck. Dr. 
Heylin fays, it rebelled againft the Dukes of Holftein, but Werdenhagen calls it a war, and 
that it had Dukes of its own at two different tinges ;~that it was fubdued by the Danes, and 
afterwards again made imperial; — after which it joined the Hanfeatic confederacy. But W'ev- 
denhagenks account, with all liis faults, feems to be the moft authentic. 

The great commercial progrefs of Lubeck, excited other German towns on tlic Baltic Ihores, 
See. to emulate its fuccefs ; and fuch trading tpwns foon began to make allbciatious for tlu ir 
greater fafety from pi’ ates and other violencesv and for ^fettling mutual paflports for the free 
navigation of their fhips. This profperity, however, drew upon them the envy of the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden, the Dukes of Saxony, Holftein, See. which obliged thofe travljjig 
towns gradually to fall, iifto the famous Hanfeatic confederacy, that made fo great a figure 
for feveral fuccccding centuries, and of which Lubeck was, from the firft, declared the head ; 
as having conduflcd the reft into the beneficial employment of traffick. — She has, indeed, 

ever 
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1140 ever iiiice, even to tins day, poffeffed unrivalled, the dircflorinm or prcfidentfliip of the Ilan- 
fcaiic Jeague, though now funk almofl to a mere fliadow of herpriftine glory ; when not only 
Lubcck, butfevcral other cities, were arrived at fa great a pitch of wealth, power, and naval 
grcMucfs, to be lormidable to all the neighbouring monarchs, who often courted their 
ft icndfliip and alliance. Werdenhagen aflerts, that there was a league between the Saxon cities 
for the defence of commerce, Jong before the Hans-confcdcracy ; that all the ancient grandeur 
of the once famous Ikrdcwic, now a village in the dutchy of Lunenburg, is not generally 
known, lliough once the rnoft noble city of Germany; as alfo Winct, that univerfal cm])o« 
rlum, fituatcd on Uiedom, an iile at the mouth of the river Oder, of which Hclmoldus, who 
lived in tliis century, likewife gives fuch pompous accounts, hmilar to thofe given by Adam 
ol Jjrcmcn, &c. concerning Juliii; that it was llorcd with tJie merchandize of all nations; and 
though it perliflcd in Paganifm to its final deftruftion, yet no people were more civil or hofpitabli: 
than its inhabitants. He adds, that many things relating to this fubjeft are to he found amonglt 
the archives of the ancient cities of Germany. But as this league of the Hans Towns was not 
coinplcatly lorinccl until the dole of this century, or perhaps fomewhat later, we fliall here 
only further obferve, what is material to our hiftory, that, as Lnbcck led the way to the 
other trading towns near her, for the improvement of commerce, it is pall: difpute that the 
revival, or rather commencement, of any confiderable degree of maritime conimcTce in the 
Baltic, fince the ellabliflmicnt of Chriftianity in thofe parts, mull; be placed to the credit of 
l-ubeck. It is true, that the old German writers confidcr feveral other commercial towns in 
Germany as more ancient i fuch as Staden in the dutchy of Bremen, laid to have been built 
three hundred and twenty years prior to the incarnation of our Saviour; Julin, which was, 
accordingto Hclmoldus, deftroyed partly by inundations, and pirtly by the Danes, and which 
lie calls,, maxbna ommurn quas Europa claudit civltatum — the greateft city of Europe ; of which, 
perhaps, he was not altogether a competent judge. Meurllus, in his Hiftoria Danica, calls Julin 
the capital and grcatcll town of the Vandals ; he fays, it wasdeflroycd by Eric IV. king of 
Denmark, becaufc they had entertained in their port the Ihips of two brothers of Schonen, 
outlawed for their crimes, and who were become pirates. But the true reafon or caufe of its 
deftruflion was, that this famous commercial town had been long hoftile to the Danilh kings, 
and had often oppofed their fehemes of conqueft ; wherefore, thefc Vandals had their bed city 
dcllroyed for the better keeping them in awe, Werdenhagen gives us another account of its 
dcilruflion: according to him, that city continued in Paganifm till ii5®, when they were 
converted to Chriftianity. The Danifh kings, who were the terror and feourge of the free 
trading cities of thofe parts, had- ficquently liarraffed and pillaged Julin; and in the year 
1 167, K ing W aldcmar 1. with a great fteet and army^ came uncxpeftedly upon that city, and 
having taken it, he utterly deftroyed and burnt it to the ground. It was never after re-built, 
though not far from the fitc of it, the prefent town of Wollin was afterwards founded. Dr. 
Heylin gives Julin th^^ name of Wollin, and fays it was befieged in the year 1170, its bilhop- 
rick removed to Camin, and the bulk of its commerce to Lubeck ; fo uncertain arc the ac- 
counts of thofe dark ages. Yet the real faft fecras to have been, that Eric IV. took that 
emporium, and Waldemar I, utterly deftroyed it. Many other pompous accounts arc given 
of northern cities by thefc old authors, and of lUe magnificence of their buildings, palaces, 
&c. which are of little dependence. ' . 

1^43 In this year the French .King, Philip Auguftus, baniflied tlic J cws out of the kingdom of 

France. 
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The city of Bremen, by this time, inadc a confiderable figure In poirit of commerce by fca 
aiid land, of which its people were ftrenuous dclciiders, as alio of the lafcty of the river Wefer, 
on which that city Hands. 7 'hcy had already given afiiilance to the Emperor Henry TV. in his 
expedition to the Holy Land, by joining him with feme of tlicir forces. They were become 
* fo confiderable in Ihipping, that when the Emperor Conradc III. by the afiiftance of other 
Princes, had in the year H47» got three confiderable armies together, partly for attacking the 
Saracens or Moors both by fea and land, and partly defigned for attacking the Pagan vSclavi, 
who Hill held a confiderable part of the north end of Germany, Bremen fitted out a ficet, ut 
which were feat many Wcfiphalian and Saxon foldicrs. They landed in Gallicia, and from 
thence, at the requeft of AJphonfo, the firft King of Portugal, marched towards Lilbon, 
from whence they drove the Moors ; which city, froni that time, became the capital of Por- 
tugal. As we have feen, that twelve years further back, this King Alphonfo had made himlclt 
niaftcr of Lifbon, poflibly the Moors of Spain had again got poffeffion of it ; or elfe this exploit 
of the Bremeners might have been performed intbe year 1 139, wdien Alphonfo firfl took Liiboii. 
So confufcdly docs Werdenhagen, and other older Gorman authors write on fuch affairs, that 
it is often difficult juftly to afeertain the dates of tliefe public occurrences, 

3 [48 Several authors agree, that about this time there were very confiderable quantities of fugar 
produced in the ifiand of Sicily, with which the Venetians traded to the ports in the ocean, as 
well as with the fugais of Egypt, and what was brought thither from India by the Red Sea. — 
Probably,’^ fays the French author of Elfai dc PHiftoire du Commerce dc Venife, ahead) 
quoted, ‘‘ the Saracens brought the fugar-cane to Sicily from India.” 

Dr. William Douglas, in his Summary, hiftorical and politUltl, of the firfl Planting, 
of our American Settleriients, printed at Bofton, in Mew England, anno 1751, and re-printed 
at London in 1 755, gives uS the following brief hiftory and character of fugar, vi?.. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans ufed honey only for fvveetening ; fugar was not known 
among them. Paulus -^gineta, a noted compiler of medical hiftory, and one of the 1 aft 
Greek, writers on thatfubjc£t, about die year 625, is the fnft who expvefsly mentions fugar. 
** It was iftt firft called mcl afutidinaccum, /. <?. reed or cane-honey. It came originally from 
“ China, by way of the Eaft Indies and Arabia,” (in w'hich kft named country, according to 
Salmafius, it had been made gepo years 'before) into Europe. Formerly, fugar was only ufed 
“ in fyrups, conferves, and fuch -like Arabian medicinal compofitions. It is at prefent 
“ become of univcrlkl and moft noxiqtiS iilc ; it fouls our animal juices, and produces fero- 
** plmlas, feurvies, and other putrid-idifarders ; by relaxing the folids, it occufions watery 
fwdlings, and catarrlmufi ails; it induces byftcric and other nervous diforders , therefore 
“ iliould he fparingly u fed, cfpcciaUy by our weaker fex, as they arc naturally of a Jihra Idxa.'' 
Mr. Wooton, in his ingenious ReiSe&iows upon Ancient and Modern Learning, ciiap. xxii. 
obferves, “ that die fwgar-canc waS not i^dently unknown, fince it grows naturally in Arabia 
“ and Indoflan ; but fo little was the ol 4 Vlirorld acquainted with its delicious juice, that fomc 
** of their ableft men doubted whether it were a dew, like manna, the juice of the plant iticlf. 
All the aits and methods tliercforc of^>reparing fugar, which have made .it lb very ufeful fo 
human life, arc owing to modern Portnguefc andEnglilh.” Thisiemarkof Mr. Woot uifs 
mull only relate to the refining of fugar ; for it is certain tlkt raw fugar was in ull in 
Europe long hcfoie the. Portuguefe found Aisfi’i.i ioR, as Dr. Douglas likewilc aireits. 
the American liiftoiian, ohferves, that formerly fugar grew^ only in Valencia, prohablv ‘.‘W.a'gln 
tbitlier bv the Arabian Moori.; from thence it was traiilmittcdto Granada, and aftervvru Js to the 
VoL. 1. V Canaiy 
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Canary illes ; and, lallly, to the Spanifli Weft Indies* The many ingenios, or fugar-mllls, 5 rr 
the Weft Indies, put the Spaniards upon procuring negro flaves from the Portuguefe' on the 
Guinea coaft, which has been followed by all other nations. the year 1508.] 

About this time, according to M^erdenhagen’s Hiftoria de Rebufpublicis Hanfeaticis, vol. i. 
pars 3, the oity of Stetin, tiit capital of Pomerania, was in a flouriftiing condition, having been 
thought to be built by the Sedini, before the year of our Lord 400. Its inhabitants were con- 
verted to Chriftianity in \ 120. 

1150 About the middle of this century, the trade to the Eaft Iixdies, which, in the times of tho 
Roman empire, and alio fomc time after its overthrow in the weft, was carried on by way of 
the Nile and Red Sea, but which, upon the iiicreafe of the Saracenic empire, had been quite 
loft, was again revived, according to Monfieur Huot’s Hiiloire du Commerce, 6cc. of the 
Ancients, by the way of CafFa, on the Black Sea, and Aftracaii, acrofs the Cafpian Sea, and fo 
through Perfia to and from India ; the Genoefe and Venetians being then the folc carriers to 
the reft of Europe. Tliefc were fomc of the ancient ways by which the Pcrlians conveyed the 
Indian merchandize to Greece, and other parts of Europe. 

At this time alfo lived the Chcrif Edriffi> commonly known by the name of the Nubian 
geographer : he wrote on Indian affairs, as did alfo Benjamin the Jew of Navarre, who travel- 
led into the Eaft about the latter part of this century ; but, according to Bifhop fluet, they 
are neither of them much to be depended on. The latter reports, that in his time, there was 
a great refort of fliipping and merchants at Alexandria from all parts of Europe. The 
** Venetians obferving this, obtained leave of the Pope to trade thither, notwitliftaiiding their 
being infidels, a matitll much ftood upon inthofe times. That, at his being at Conftan-» 
** tinople, there was alfo a great concourfe of merchants there, from Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
and Afia. That the fpkes, and other Indian wares, were then brought thither from Egypt^ 
which came by the Red Sea ajid the Nile.*^ This may poflibly have been true, and yet that 
way might be, and certainly was, afterwards dropped, til^ the Mamelukes revived it by the 
Red Sea, in the year 1300, or, as fome relate, in 1350. At? this thne, alfo, Indian wares were 
brought up the Euphrates to Bagdat, and from thence by caravans to Syria ; Bagdat being then 
a great trading city in Perfian and Indian merchandize. 

About this time, the Moors of Spain firft introdiKcd the art of clrymiftry, or at Icaft of 

diflillery, which is a branch of it, having learned it from the African Moors, who received 

it from the Egyptians j but how loqg before the African Moors had been in pofll-ftion of this 
curious fciencc does not clearly appear. Certain it is, that this art was not known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, fince neither Pliny, not any other Latin or Greek writer, makes 
mention of it; yet it is undoubtedly of cDnfiderable antiquity. The Egypiians are faid to 
have been Ikilful in the praQice of it in the time of the Emperor Diockftau, wljo began his 
reign in the year :i87, and being enraged at them, becaufc dicy had made an infuncklion, is 
faid to have burned their writings concerning the diftilling of gold and ftiver. By the great 
ufc of diftilled fpirituotia liquors all over the world, and which, of late years, is fo much in- 
creafed, they are become a very important branch of commerce, as has been obfcrvccl in our 
Introduftion. 

3132 In the feventeenth year of the reign of King Stephen, the city of Norwich, according to 
Camden’s Britannia, was rebuilt, and crefted into what he calU a corporation, being then a. 
pret^ populous town. Yet, in Alexander Nevill’s Latin hiftory ot Norwich, or rather of its 
biihops^ primed in tlie year 1575, it appears, that it had but one church fo late as the year 

1 1 70; 
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1170 ; for, writing of Bi/hop William Turbus, who died in that yfear, he fays, hujus tefnpore 
comhujlafuit ccclcjia Norvicenfis^ Le, in his time tlie church of Norwich was burned ; iinlefs 
we fuppofe, as fomepoffihly may do, that by the word ecclcjtoy he only meant the cathedral 
church ; which, however, docs not feem very probable, fince, in other parts of this work, lie 
fpeaks often of templum cathedralc. Yet he fays, that the immediate fucceflbr of Bifliop T'ur- 
bus, named John of Oxford, coniplcated an hofpital in Norwich for the fick, which had been 
begun by Bifhop Hubert, in the reign of King Henry I. It is very certain, however, that the 
great increafe of Norwich was occafioned by tlid revival of our woollen manufacture in the 
fourteenth century, and was pcrfeClly rc-cftablifhed by the fettling of the perfecuted Walloons 
j, there in the fuccccding one, who introduced the fine fluff manufaftures, which have fo greatly 
increafed and flourilhed in and near that city even to the prefeht time. 

1154 Wc have feen, under the year 1135, that Henry I. King of England, brought the tenants of 
his deii^cfnc lands to pay him part of his rents in ready money, inftcad of paying all their rents 
in kind, as had been the cuflom till that period. 

His grandfon, King Henry II. carried this point further. Gervafe of Tilbury, who fiou- 
rifhed in the time of this King, who began his reign in 1154, and died in 1189, obfei;yes, 
** That the officers of this King’s houfhold knew well which counties were to fend in wheat, 
which flcfli, which provender for horfes, &cc* and they reckoned with the fheriffs, Who, in 
‘‘ tliofc time:', were receivers -general of their refpcAivc counties, by reducing thofc .matters 
into a fum in pence ; viz. for a meafure of wheat, to make bread for one hundred men, one 
fttiliing, [Here the prices of provifions feem to be tranferi^d from the account of 1135.] 

But yet, as to foldicrs pay, or for donatives, and for other uc<jffiaries, concerning the picas of 
** the kingdom, or conventions, b from cities and caftles, where they did notexercife liyf- 
** bandry, payments were made in re dy money. This King was engaged beyond fea in ap- 
** peafing of tumults, he. wherefore cady money became highly nccclFary for him to fupply his 
occafions. Hufbandmen, morcovl r, made loud complaints of their being harraffed by his 
officers for carrying provifions to far diflant parts of the 'kingdom, whereby their farms were 
negle<^cd ; all wliich, induced the King, by a<fvicc of his Council, to reduce their rents into 
money.” The riches of out Saxon anceftors, like that of the ancients, confifted princi- 
pally in cattle, as there was fo iktlc gold and filver then in the realm, that it would have been 
impracticable to pay all the rents of the kingdom in money. Dr. Howell, in his Hiflory of the 
World, obferves, That in the writings ofthofc Saxon times, and even in later periods, by 
the word prcunia^ was often meant livo-ftockj or cattle, fometimes expreffed by viva pccuma\ 
and from their heads, ox ^apha^ were the words capitaky z.x\^ capitalia., figni- 

fying goods moveable or immoveable, and fometimes pledges, and the price and value of 
** things, and what wc now term Catalla and Ghattcis/’ 

The King, by his marriage with Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine, fii ft brought 
the Engllflt acquainted with the fouthern parts of France on the ocean, as they were before 
with the northern provinces of that kingdoni^ 

It was from this time that wc commenced a confiderablc traffic with Bourdcaux for wines, 
ourlhips conftantly^ frequenting tliat port, uatil we were difpoifTcflcd of it, as will be feen 
hcrcnficr. 

From the very com mt^ncement of King Henry the Second’s reign^ he feems to have had a 
fixed intention of making hiiiifclf maiiler ot Ireland. This appears from a record in the firft 
volume of Ryraer’s Fcrdcra, page 15, fccond edition, wherein there is a licence granted to him 
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by Pope Adrian IV. in the following words, viz. “ Jdrianus Papa p;ratum ct acceptum hahet, 
“ quod Hcnricus Secundus, Rex JngTu^, infuiam Hibernian ingredlatuy, ui populum Icgibus Jul'dat, 
** Ita lamen^ ut annua Inuto Petvo Jolvatur penfio'^ We fliall fee how this conquell was dfc^lcd, 
imJcr the ytxjir 1172. 

We find by Pet. Baptift. Burgus's Trcatifccle Dominio IVIaris Liguflici, lib. ii. cap. 14. tliat^ 
in all this century, the fea-dominion of Genoa was fo inconrcitable on tlicir own coalls, as to 
have licences required of them for navigating tl)>ercoii. In the year 1 1 54, thole of Lucca requeft 
leave to navigate \vi;h merchandize in their own fliipping. Two years after, the lame liccnlc 
is granted to Azoline of Placentia, to fend a galley whitlicr he plealed, with one hundred and 
fifty pounds value of goods yearly. This dominion of the CLmoelc in the Ligiiftic leas, was 
confirmed to them by the Emperor Frederick Barbarofla in 1 tOz, e\tending along the coail 
from Monaco to Porto Veneri. We find the Genoefe again granting liccnfc to one Drogua 
de Confdio and his brethren, to trade by fea to the value of four hundred pounds yearly, as 
freely as if they were clcizcns of Genoa. The fame privilege was alfo granted in 1179, 
another perfon for two hundred pounds annually. 

This power on the fca of Genoa is again confirmed to them in 1191. by the Emperor 
Henry VI. The Genoefe being therefore become fo potent in fhipping. and (a rkli by their 
commerce, it is no wonder that they obtained fimiiar grants and empty hom>ars of the Em- 
perors, who often Hood in need of their money and fhipping. 

The city of Hanover, which had been firft founded in the eighth century, was in this year 
fortified by Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, a very potent Prince. Some (jei man 
writers, however, make Hanover much more ancient than the ciglith century, being known 
and deferibed by Ptolemy of Alexandria by the name of Ltruphana. Werdenhagen fays, it 
was, for a long time, a member of the Hanfcatic league. What it is at this time is well known, 
viz. a neatly fortified and populous city, of a moderate fizc. 

Mr. Tallents, in his Chronological Tables, and fomc other eh ronologers, fix on the year 
1157 for the date of the firft cftablilhmcnt of the bank of Venice. That politic and jealous 
ftatc has ever been extremely caiutious of fuffering matters to be made public which have any 
near relation cither to their policy or commerce. It is, however, agreed by all, that Venice 
was the firft ftatc in Chriftcndom that foun^out the convenience and advantage of a pu!>lic 
hank ; and other Italian cities, as GciK>a, Florence, fppn foiltWeA the example of Venice 
in tliis particular. Some autliors, however, place this eftaWifhmcnt in ’■he year 1176, and 
others ftill later. It is faid that its original fttn 4 WfW two millioifs of decats. In one of her 
wars with the Turks, the ftatc became feenrity to pa^ the money therein lodged, which they 
had been forced to make ufc of in that exigency, agio, or prenfio of this bank, in pro- 

i.'cfs of time rofc fo high as thirty per cent." better tlmn current money, although the ftate, by 
fevcraledifts, endeavoured to keep it lower; Its capital was afterwards made double the original 
fum, and the ftate, in another exigency^ alTo made free with that increafed capital. In fuc- 
ccccling times the ftatc enabled that bank money, or the agio of the bank, fhould never exceed 
twenty per cent, advance, as it ftill remains to this day. In this bank arc made all payments 
of bills of exchange, and of contrafts between merchants, &c. as in the bank of Ainfterdam, 
which probably borrowed much of its pLan from this of Venice, by writing off’ from one account 
in bank to another, i, e, from the payer’s to the receiver’s Jiccount, moft fretjucntly without any 
gold or filver paid, Yet it is certain that in all public, as well as private banks, a quan- 
tity of fpccic, or ready money, is abfolutely ncceffTaiy, not only for f^uddcii and unexpeaed 
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runs or demands, but likcwifc for anfwcring fmall or broken lums, he. This mod ancicr.t 
aihl LHiinent hank has ever been conduced with the greateft juhice and prudence, by wliicli 
means it has lo long prelervcd its credit tin impeached, and has thcrcfjy proved of infinite be- 
nefit to tile llate, b iiialiy, for the adjulling and balancing of all their accounts in bank, they 
fhut theii books four times in every year, for three weeks eacli Ihiuting. 

1158 Canute IV. king oi Denmark, had, in the year 1077, attempted to convert the people of 
the fine province of Livonia to ChriAianity, having now reduced them to be tributary to bis 
crown : but this was leferved for the German tiajion to cflcdt, in this fame century, and was 
at fiill ownng to certain Ihips of Bremen accidentally dilcovering Livonia; which, although 
bound no farther caA in the Baltic Sea than the famous emporium of Wiibuy, happened, 
however, to be driven by leinpcA as far as the river Duna in Livonia, which country was till 
then ujiknown to the BicnKiiers. For this Joannes Angclius a Wculcnhtigcii’s Relpublica 
liaufeatica, Vol. 1 . Pars lit, quotes theChronicon Bremenfe. See alfo Helmoldi Clironica Scln- 
voium, Lubcew, 1659, Cap. ii. Here they contraftet! fricndfhip with tlic Pagan Livonians, and 
made a kind <.>f treaty of commerce w'ith them, in behalf of live mercliants whom tlicy were af- 
teiw.irds to co ducl thither. I' lom this fortuitous beginning a ])rogrc;ls was ibonmade ; for, in 
117.*, the Lu! '.ekv.r^' made a voyage thither, taking a miffionary for the converfton of thefe 
peo]*!e to ChriAianity ; and more Cicrmaiis couAantly flocking to fuch a fruitful province, 
the city oi Riga, in the year 1 198, w'as founded on the river Duna by a colony of Bremeners, 
which lias ever fincc been a place of confidcrablc commcMce. ’Lhc pco[)le of Livonia arc faid to 
jiavc been fo nidc and unpolilhed at this time as to fling away the becs-wax on the dunghill, as 
an cxcrcmctit, after they had taken out the honey. Werdenhagen obferves, that at firfl their 
commerce was carried on merely by barter, there being very probably no money then in l^i- 
voniii. 'I’he Brxuiiencrs carried tJiitlicr alio more miihonaries, and ereffed a chapel, fo that 
ChriAianity was gradually cAabJiihed amongA them. The Teutonic or German Knights of the 
CroL fettled theaifelvcs hci^ foon «aftcr, by the invitation of Albert, bifliop of Livonia, who 
gave them a third part of the country in propriety, of which, Thuanus obferves, his fucccAbrs 
liad rcaAxi to repent. The fettlemcnt alfo of the Marian knights in PruAla, brought about 
great cliai'gcs there ; for the former, in the year 1218, calling in the latter to their afTiAancc 
agaiiiAilun Pagati neighbours, tlue Maria^^^i Knights gained donhnion there, and kept Riga 
in awe with ilic fort Di* Dunam under, of wliicli, however, Riga fcvcral times gained poUtlTion. 
d’huamis and Pcnfjbhavy tic Witt juffly remark, that this colonizing of the Germans in 
Livonia and huffia, proved one great occafion. that foieign traffic and navigation took place 
in thofe northern parts, as Wjilf the fequd of this work: it alfo brought about the 

t Aabhllimcnt of the I Ians- RcpubHoi, or commercial confederacy, which made fo gicat a figure 
in the three following centvir&5l« . ipf w free cities remain to this day m great 
fpiciulor and opulence. 

iiCo VLAiit great and warlike prince, fumamed the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 

having utterly dcAroyed tlie towm of Kcffin, iif the country now called Mecklenburg, out of 
its ruin.s was built, or rather walled, crtjr. of .RoAock in its neighbouihood, having till 
now been only a village. Werdenhagen makes this foundation of RoAock’s gveatneis to have 
been laid by PribiAaus and his brother Niclolus, the Jail Pagan kings of the Obotriii, Heruli, 
or Hencti ; for by thefg and fundiy other appellations and divilions were the countries of 
HolAcin, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania denominated by the writers of thofe midillc ages. 
The Pagan princes of HolAcin remained powerful even to this century. There is a charter 

of 
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1160 of the Kmperor Loth^irc 11. elated at Bardewic, in the year 1137, reciting, that he had built 
a caftlc at Segeherg in I lolflcin, on account of the perfecutioa of Chrilliaits by the ‘Pagans, 
and near it a church for the propagation of the Chriftian faith. Roftock foou became a con- 
iidcrabic place for commerce and navigation, and is at prefent a large, populous, commer- 
cial and im|)ci ial city, near the entrance of the river Warua on the Baltic Sea, almoft mid- 
way between Lubeck and Straclfund. 

The city of Gravcliiics in Inlanders is founded by Theodoric the XVIHth, carl of that 
country. 

About this time, it is generally computed, that Egypt, of which the Greek empire had 
long been difpoiTed’ed by the Saracens, was fubdued, and its dominion ufurped by Affareddin, 
or Saracon, general of Norradin, the Saracen fultan ofDamalcus. His fon Saladin proved a 
great conqutror, having fubdued Mefopotamia, Damafeus, and all Palcftinc. 

However the republic and people of Genoa might, on many occafions, teftify their religious 
zeal agaitift the Saracens and Moors, by their powerful afliftance of the Chriftians in the pof- 
fcHion of the Holy Land, and in driving the Moors out of a great part of Spain; yet we lirid, 
by their hihorian, the Chevalier de Madly, Liv, 1. that they were not fo far unmindful of 
their own inierefts, even in thofe early times, as to ncgleft the making application to Maho- 
metan dates, for the advancement of their commerce: for, in this year, they concluded a 
treaty of commerce wdtll the King of Morocco, for fifteen years, on very advantageous con- 
ditions. 

This year is alfo memorable for the rife of the Waldenfcs, or Albigcnfes : Peter Waldo, a 
merchant of Lyons, gave rile to the former name. He was the firft who openly declared his 
diffent from the more flagrant errors of the Romilli church, as Tranfubftantiation, Imagc- 
Worfhip, &c. His followers incrcafed almoft incredibly, though jflcrfecutcd and cruelly 
hunted from place to place, in this and the next century ; and their opinions fpread into other 
parts of Europe, as well as in the foutli of France, where they were firft divulged. In the 
year 1200, the people of the diocefe of Albie, in Languedoc, ftoatly refifted their pcrfccuiors 
fent by King Philip Auguftus, from whence they were ftiled Albigcnfcs. 

Yet in tlic end, thofe good and brave Ghriftians were fubdued, and many of them fled into 
Bohemia and Savoy, and feme few into Enig||jpd, Where they pafled by the name of Lollards 
and Wickliflites in the fourteenth and fifteen^ centuries, and were cruelly treated by the rc- 
Icntlefs clergy, jfbr being much better Ghriftians than themfeivcs. Whilft thofe people were 
increafmg, as before oblervcd, the Pope and the clergy raifed a moft horrible clamoui , and 
fet on foot a new crufade agairlft them, making tlie princi&S! of Europe their blind inftrimicnts 
for deftroying the beft of people, and depopulating their refpedlvc dominions : on this account 
tbes^ ralfed fuch vaft armies, as it is faid; at one time to Have confifted of five hundred thou- 
fand men. I'his crufade gave birth to the moft horribly wicked and infernal of all the evil 
devices, which the corruption^ in religion ever produced, the holy Inquifltion as it is caded ; 
by which all freedom to proftfs any difference of religious opinions from the cftai>Ii(hc 1 
one fs abolift^cd, unlefs people chofc to undergo the tender mercies of m- brablc dungeons 
"aftrri racks, and at length of being roafted to death. But as this fad fubjccft is fuiTicicntly 
treated by others, whofe more immediate province it is,* we fliall refer the liiflory of thofe 
Waldenfcs, and of the overthrow of fuch princes as had the cour.'y;;;e to favour and fupport 
them, \p the proper authors. Yet we cannot altogether drop the point of the hcllifh inquifi- 
tiofi, witthout tliis natural remark ; that wherever this horrid inftitution is in its full vigour, 

there 
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there conHiierce can never flourifli in an extended and unlimited degree, but nuift ever remain 
deprelTcd ; for liberty of confcieiice, in fomc degree at Icaft, is ever requilite for the propaga- 
tion of an extenfive commerce. 

In this year, Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela, in the king’dora of Navarre, began his travels 
eaftward, ending them in 1173; which travels, though tilled with romantic and fomc incon- 
fdlent ftories, and deferibing both the countries and people in a very lingular manner, fuitablc 
to the taftc and humour of thofe times", contain, nevcrthelefs, fomc things which carry more 
than the probable appearance of reality. He fceiws to magnify the vaft number of Jews at 
Conftantinople, and in Perfia, &c. vifiting almoft all the Jewilh fynagogucs of the Eaft, and 
at Alexandria in Egypt ; He fays, that the port of Conftantinople fwarmed with Ihips from 
Italy, Spain, and France, as alfo from England ; traders alfo came thither from Ruflia, Po- 
land, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Africa, Arabia, Greece, from the ports In the 
Indian Ocean, from Abyffinia, theTutks, &c. The wealth of Conflantinoplc was inxmenle, 
and its commerce extended throughout all the Eaft, as far as Cape Coinmorin in India ; from 
whericc. he favs, one may travel by land in forty days to the frontiers of Tzin, the very cx- 
trcmiiy ol tlie Eaft, beyond which he did not continue his journey. This Tzin probably 
occaf oned that country afterwards to be named China, not as yet known by that name. He 
is the fnft traveller lb far eaft of whom wc have any account. 

1162 At this time, the Cbriftians of Saxony vehemently pufhed on the extermination of the 
Pagan Sclavi out of tliat country : and in order to re-people their cities and country, the 
Marquis A ibertus Urfus brought great numbers from as far as Nimeguen (Traiciftum) and 
the banks of the Rhine, and even from the fea coafts, viz. Hollanders, Zclandcrs, Brabanters, 
and Flemings ; “ whereby,” fays the Prefbyter Helmoldu.s, in his Cbronicon Sclavorum, 
Lib. ii. Cap. 89. who lived in this age, ‘‘ the billiops and clergy of Saxony rejoiced much, 
“ as the churches were thereby incrcafed, as well as the tithes. At this time,” adds this fame 
author, “ the Hollanders began to inhabit the countries on’ the fouth bank of the Elbe, and 
“ alfo many other cities and provinces, even to the fSa/ium BohmicumJ Bohemian Foreft.” 
In many of thole provinces the Saxons had originally been the inhabitants, but were gradually 
driven out by the Sclavi : and now again the Saxons, fupported by their duke, Henry the 
l.ion, who had con<iuered the countries north, of the Elbe, from the double motive of revenge, 
and of zeal for Cbriftianity, difpoflefs the Sclavi and Vjindals, by degrees, of all tbepiovinccs 
near the fouth Ihorcs of the Baltic Sea, making many of the vanquilhed people their fervants 
and labourers, and others, whom they did not kill, 01 drive out of the country, they fold to 
the Danes, Poles, Bohemians, &c. Hence the modern word Have aiid llavcry, thougli Ibme- 
what diftcrcntly written and pronounced in different countries, became an appellation of 
drudgery and bondage all owr Europe : It iS called flaaf by the (iermans, efclavc by the 
French, cfclavo in Spain, fhiavo in Italian, and flave in Englilh. “ Slave,” fays Dr. Skinner 
in his Etymologicon, “ a nat'ionc Slava, feu Slavontca ; quorum higcns numcrus, parthn a (Jer- 
“ matth, partim a Fenct'ts, beh'o ollm captus cji, et pro fcrvltiis divendltui." This treatment of 
the Sclavi was began by the Emperor Henry the Fowler, about the year 927, carried on by 
his Ion Otbo the Great, and complcated under Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, about fix hundred years alter their fivft coming into Germany. Thus, by the exter- 
mmatiuu of the Sclavi,, their depopulated count* y were re-pcoplcd by Saxons, Nethcrlanclcrs, 
&c'. as already mentioned, who rebuilt the demolifhed towns in a better manner, .altering the 
fituation of fomc of tlicm, as Lubcck, Wifm.ar, &c. fo as to be more convenient for tbo 
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comnuTcc of the Daltic Sea : lb tlmt they formed or rcflorccl, in this and the next century, 
almod all the fca ports in this country ; all which was improved and increafccl very much iu 
a Ihort time, hy opening a correfpondence with other Chriftian countries ; wiicreas, tlie 
Sc*avi and ^^aiulals, being obflinate Pagans, were conhdered by the Chriftians of thofc times 
as little better than dogs, and therefore had very trilling con^efpondcnce with them : indeed there 
is Too mvjch ground to believe, that the clergy of thofc ignorant and bigoted times ufed un- 
jullifiable means for exciting the princes and people agaiuft them, in order to accelerate their 
dcflru<flion as a nation. 

In this year, we find a charter from Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, See, to the city of 
Wlfbuv in the iflc of Gothland, for uniting in peace and fricndfhip the Germans and the 
Gothlanders ; which lall people he had now forgiven, and taken into his favour, granting 
fliem the fame privileges as had been granted them by his grandfather, the Emperor Lotharius 
II.; particularly, a paflage through his dominions with thpir merchandize, toll free. He in- 
penalties on the Germans for killing a Gothlander; and finally, puts them on a kvel 
with his own fuhjc£ls, provided they in Gothland treat his fubjc£l:s in the fame manner, and 
more frequently refort to his port of Lubeck. Lambecii MantilFa vetcrum Dipiomatum, 
printed at the end of his Origines Hamburgenfes. 

1164 Hillorians remai'k, that, about this year, the people of Holland firfl began to liavc any con- 
lidcrable or regular herring fifhery ^ and ftriftly obferved the fevcral flations or places on the 
coafls where that filh was to be found in all the different fcafons. Yet they had not as yet, 
nor for above two hundred years later, difeovered the true method of pickling herrings ; al- 
though they had now, and probably long before, a method of falting jhem, though perhaps 
only fop preferving them bvU for a fhort.fpacc, and not probably with the fine rciifh of modern 
pickled herringn. 

1.195 I’hc city of Briftol, we have feen, was a place of fome account in the fifth century, when 
the Romans left Britain : yet we fiiid but liUlv mention of it, except in Doomfday Book, arul 
by William of Malmfl>ury, in 1139, till the eleventh year of Henry H. that King 

granted a charter to his buigeflcs of Briftol, to be free of tolls, paffage, ^c. throughout 
‘‘ Ei^gland, ¥/aIcs, and Normandy, and that no^c 4 iftnrb them tlicrc in under forfeiture of 
‘‘ ten pounds wliereby it appears, at that -time^ to be the King’s towi>, as the fille 

then was : but when this King, or his fon Richard L gave Briftol to John carl" of Morion, 
afterwards King John, does not fo clearly appear. However, among the printed charrers of 
Briftol,* we find that the Earl of Morton granted fundry privileges to all Iiis men and friends, 
Frcnclnncn, /. c. Normans^ Ehglillimcn, Welch, ‘and Iriflimcn,” whom he here ftiles, 
“ My BurgefTes in Briftol, dwdling .within the ^walis and without:” as the nncicur walls 
were of great compafs, as now appears by Hie old .gates, and as there were fuburbs without 
the walls, Briftol muft, at this |;imc, have been a very confiderablc city. “ And that they 
“ be not fued, nor be obliged Jd fuc without the town, except in pleas for foreign tcncmc nts. 

They fiinll be free from tolls, &c, -No foreign merchant fhall buy, wiihin the town of any 
“ ftranger, hidc^;,. corn, or wool, but only of the burgefles. No foreigner fiiall ha\c any 
tavern hut in his fhip, . nor Aall retail cloth but in the fair. No ftiangcr lhall tarry in the 
town w'ith his merchandize, to fell the fame, longer than forty days. Bmgefics, and their 
widows, may marry thcmfclves, their fons and daugliters; vylthout the licence of their 
^ lords. Shall have all their reafonable guilds as fully as they held them in the times of 

Robert, and William his fpn, carls of Glocefter ” By this charter wx- may learn ft)mc~ 

thinj:; 
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tiling of the cuftoms and commerce of iliofc times; ns that tlic townfmen, here Oiled IhutcOcs, 
hefide their fuhjc£lion to theli lord-paramount, had alfo their paiticu.lar patrons or lupcilor 
lords, to whom they were in I'ome rclpe^ls rubje^l, and probahly paid lomc annual acknov, 
ijedgment ; lb little was there of real freedom them enjoyed by tlic townfmen in moft places of 
England : yet if is, however, plain, that was, at this time, a confidcralde port of 

commerce, according to the commerce of thofe days. tleicl>y alfo we fee how much the 
burgelles, or townfmen, already ill treated foreigners refortingto them for trade, •which llioit-. 
fjghted manner of rchraint on Grangers continued for many years in England, though witli 
fome occafionai relaxation by our wj^fer princes. 

'Ehe wars between Genoa and Pifa, on the fcorc of emulation and of commerce, aiid par- 
tlcularly for the poffclfion of the ifles of Sardinia and Corfica, were fo frequent in this cen- 
tury, that it would be atmoft endlefs to deferibe all their conflifts, both by lea and land. c 
lind them engaged warmly ita 1167, and the neighbouring fmallcr republic of Lucca in vani 
attempting to mediate between them ; the Genoefe, in the following year, giving a groat de- 
feat on land to the Pifans. By this iiitcrfercnce, however, of the republic of Lucca, it ap- 
pears to have been more powerful thavt it is at prelent. 

1169 T he deftruflion of the two mercantile Pagan cities of Julia and Winet, and tlic bviildlng 
ofLubcck, Roftock, and other new Chriftian cities on and near the Baltic fliores, drew the 
difpc rfed merebants of the two former into die latter, and produced a beginning to an aflb- 
elation of thofe new mercantile cities, as we have already obferved : yet it vvotild be diiTicult, 
if not impolhlile, to fix the precife year of that aflfociation, afterwards called tlic Hanfeatic 
J^caguc?» which was not only intended for protefting themfelvcs from the like calamity, which 
had fidien on the cities deftroyed by the Danes, but alfo from pirates, who, about that time, 
infefted the Baltic Sea, and occafioned great interruptions of commerce. Werdenhagen lixcs 
on the year i i69for this fitft confederacy, which conlifled of the twelve following towns dii 
tlic Baltic Shore, vi^fc. Luheck, Wlfmar, Roftock, Straeifund, Gr)q>efwald, Anclani, Sictin, 
Colberg, wSroJpe, Darittiek, ElWrtg^ Kontngfberg ; though probably not all of tiicm at 
one ajtd ‘the fame time j fo do not appear to have been founded till a later 

period. Yet the learned Lamhecins, librarian to the Emperor Leopold, is of opinion, that 
the Hai;s-League did'nol prope|:|y Commence till after the league between Lubeck and liarn- 
burg, ^in the year Be as It it leems very extraordinary, that none of ilic 

German wiilers fiiould have cvcf difeovettd . the genuine import and true meaning of the 
word Hans, in Latin, until Lambcci us it cxaftly in the fame fen fe-as in King 

John of England’s charters to fcveral EnglHh townts, particularly to York city, and to 
Dunwidi in Suffolk, in the year r 199^ vix. a focicty or corporation, united for their 
joint licnclit. Petri Lamhccii Origmct HiamburgCnfcs,, Lib, i p, 61. Hamburgi, anno 1706, 
in I (dio. See the year 1266, XVmWtihage% the prolix hiftoriographer of the Hans I’owns, 
was quite ignorant of this, and makes the word Harts to be a.compound of three words, viz. 
An-dcr-Scc, /. r. on, or by the fca; bccaufc, as he alleges, the firft union conlifted of inaviiiinc 
ciiics on'v. Almoft all other later authors, not excepting even Rapin dc Thoyras, have 
adopted this opinion of Werdenhagen, or have olherwifc quite miftaken its meaning. It 
was, it fccins, a handing rule of this confederacy, that no city Ihould be admitted into the 
Hans League, but fuclfas were either fituated 011 the Lea, or on fome navigable river, com- 
modious for maritime commerce. Another handing rule was, Not to admit any city into 
their Ic nguc, which did not keep the keys of their own gates, and did not moreover cxcrcifc 
Von. L X civil 
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1169 civil jiirifdiftion within ihemfcives : yet it was admitted, in other refpefts, they might 

acknowledge fomc fuperior loid or prince: And upon this pilnciplc, they admitted many 
cities in tlie Netherlands, to which cities their own princes arc bound by oath to picfcive 
tlieir privileges entire* A glorious inftance of tlieir judgment, as well as their love of 
liberty. 

The Hans-Towns were not Icfs prudent in the choice of their pioteQor, than in mod other 
flops rticy took for the advancement of their common iiitcrcds : for, as they could not difcly 
eleft a proteftor, wlm was not a member of the German empire, fo they thought it equrlly 
prudent to fix on one, whofe government, like th^r own, nns free or republican, and not 
too powerful to be able to overturn their commercial fydetn. 'j'hls natuially inclined th«m 
to chufc the grand maftcr and German knights of the crof^, dttled in PrulTia, for thcii pio- 
tcflor, who, lince the difeovery of Livonia by the drips of Bremen, as we have aheady re- 
hitcd, had made a conqiicft of that fine country, and erefted a new republic there, about tbe 
year 1212, of which the grand mader was the head : thus the Hans-Towns became poifi 111x1 
of all the commerce of the fouth fliores of the Baltic, from Denmark to the bottom of the 
guJph of Finland, containing countries produftivc of many excellent and ncccffary comino- 
ditics for commerce, in confcquencc of the many large rivers running from them into that 
fca. Thus thefe two different republics, or rather confederacies, remained united for nioie 
than three centuries, and until the diffolutibn of the republic of the German Knights, in the 
3^car 1 52,5: which diffolution, with other concurring circumftances, proved one great caufc 
of decay to' the wealth, power, and union of the Hanfcatic cities: for although Denmaik, 
Sweden, Poland, and France, and at length Phifip IL of Spain, had, at different periods, 
fcvcrally propofed to be proteftors of the Hanfeatic league, yet they never would admit of any 
other proteftor but the Grand Maftcr and Knights of the Teutoriic Order. Now, aitliough 
there may appear Ibmc contradi^ioh, or atiachronifra, with rcfpe£t to what afl the Geunan 
writers feein to agree in, vk, tliat, from tjhe very beginning of the WAtit^-confederacy, it had 
no other proteftor than the Teutonic Order, yet that is eafily reconciled, by only fiipprif ng, 
that as foon as the Ham-Towns becatu^ confidmblu, they made choice of tTliat ptotcilion, 
although, perhaps, the beginningin%ht he foiliCWfiMpfior to the proper ere £t ion of the 'I’tii- 
tonic Order; which, however, is confeflWto bo doiibtful, Thuanus, Lib. li. HiiL ful 
Temporis, thinks the Hans-Leagttc 4id as rtke yw a litUe befo^^ the leign of tlic 
Emperor Frederick IL Whieh begatn in tatt mt^m fmetath ah mm frh^th i?co 

reperiiurj paulo anti tempera Fredifm //. Werdenhagen, and other German wiirers 

have made it a very favourite point, to prove the anti<jhlty of thH confederacy, upon which 
the Hanfcatics long and ftrongly built their unreafOhabic privileges in England, viz. their 
charter from our King Henry HI. which Will hi memioned in the next century. And this 
may at prefent fuffice for thrir antiig[uity* ' 

The Hans-confederacy had sait octraordlmry gencr^ affembly every ten years, at wlucli 
thev folcmnly renewed their untoh, adtnkted new members, and excluded old ones if 10- 
fraflory, &c. This ki^guc Was folcmnly renewed in 1284, and confirmed a great mrmv rimes 
in fucceeding ages. Yet panicuUr cities, for their own private ends, have fometimes dif- 
joined thcmfelvcs from the league, which oftendniea occafioixed Hercc difpures. 

The whole confederacy was divided into four claffes, over each ©f which a certain city pic- 
fided- ,Atvthe head of the firft, and alfo of the whole union, was Lubcck, of old, very nth 
and p^htf To this city wcic committed the common ilock and jccords of the confcdcr.icv, 

and 
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1169 aivl here they ufually held tliur general aff mhlic^ : Tbit: prtrtiVuLn- cLT< coutalncJ tin* \ .'n- 
cUlic and I’omcianiaa towns. Cologne head of the fccoiul clafs whlLh compH hended 
the towns oi the countries of CleVCsS, Ovcrydil, Geidobnd, M.nk, and \WA[>ij;dia. Ihnnf- 
wick was at the head the third clafs, compiehending the cihcs of Saxony. AikI l^aiU/.uK. 
was the chief of the fourth clafs, over the towns of Piuflia and invonia. Iduis united, they 
carried on an immenfe commerce for tUofe times, and, by the favour of FiIiicls, edabiilhed 
tlieiiifelves in many foreign cottntrics. 

There was an early diflinftion made hy tltc Netherlander^, &c. between the Eafletlings 
or oriental Hans-Towns, lying chiefly on the Baltic Shores : and the wcflcrn ] lans-d owns, 
, whereof Cologne w^as the chief. Thefe laft arc faid to have joined in a pcculiai Kaguc, for 
protecting their commerce againfl the iiicurfions of the Normans towaids tin Rhine , and as 
thole incuriions happened as early as the eighth and ninth centuries, it is piohabie ei^ougli 
that tliofr weftern cities were thus confederated very conllderably earlier than the geaci.il linn- 
fcatic confcdeiacy, and might give birth to the latter. 

The city of Copenhagen, the prefenr capital of Denmark, is of no greater antiquit> than 
a’ out tills time ; when, in the reign of King Waldcmar 1 . the Danes began to lay the foun- 
dations of the town, or rather caftle, for a protection to fliipping againft the fca pirates, then 
very numerous, and therefore named Kiopmans-Hafeu> or the port of merchants. I'liis 
foon drew numbers of people thither, fo that from a few fifhermen's huts, it (yuickly in reafed 
to a large town; and its haven and fit uatiou being YCi*y advantageous, it became the capital 
ref dcncc of thjp Danifh court inftead of Rofchild, an inland city in the fame illc of Zealand. 
It is at prefent a fine large and beautiful city^ with a good haven for all ihe Danila loyal navy, 
as w ell as for trading fiiips, 6:c. 

The foundation of the famous city of Dantzick Is alfo generally afcrlbeJ to ^ 

about tliia time; who, as w’^ell as fome of his predccelTbrs and fucccflbrs, had made great con- 
cjucfts on the epafts of Pomerania and Pruflia : it was at firft only a fort, to gaaid the ihcr 
Viilula, but jfoon grew up into a city, called at firft Danefwic, but fince corrupted into 
DantziciC It aftcrwjwrds fell to the Dukes of Pomerania, one of whom, in the year 1271. 
pawned it to the Marquis of Bra^ndtnburg, who, in 1308, fold it to the (Ttand Mallei of the 
t eutonic Knights for ten themfitud marks of fib er, as he did, three years after, the reft of 
3 ’xinKicllia for the further fum of one hundred tUoufanJ marks, yet there wcie iicrcc and 
fuM.|ucni contentions between Inland and -thofc Knights of^hc Crofs, touching tlie dominion 
oi thw city and adjacent country. Dantzick has long flourifticd in commerce,"" tliougli with 
vaiious foitunc, and is happy 'in its fitui^tion for conveying the commodities of Poland to 
tin icftofEuiopc. It con taina infinite Itorcs of corn, timber, flax, cordage, Ac. and, next 
to Hamburg, is at this time, and long been, the moft mercantile city of all the Hans- 
'1 u w n ^ ' 

Ahmit this time^ according to Hdmoldus, liibj ii* Cap. iz- there was ufually a gicat udoit 
of Cliiililan lliips and velicls to the iflc of Rugen^ near the mouth of the unci Oder, on the 
coatfof Pomciania, for catching of heirings^ and he particularly mentions the month of 
November for that fifliing feafou. He alfo adds, I'hat, of all the nations of the Sclav i, thole 
of Rugen icniaincd the longcll and mod pbftinatc in Pagaaiim, even down to thi> time. 

Mr. Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchc<J^K^r, Cap, X. P- 239, acquaints ns, that not only 
King Henry II. paid penfions to Ins old fervants.. Worn out by age or iickncls, of one jiciuiy 
and a penny h»ihp(.nny per day , but that alfo King Henry 111 . did the fame, and that in the 
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forty-ninth year of his reign, he direfts the flierifF of to pay to his porter two-pence 

per day, till the King fliould otherwife provide for him ; which iwo-pcncc, having as much 
fiver as is in our lix-'pence, would go as far as, or rather further than, fxtcen-pencc of our 
mo.dcni money in the purchafe of all the neocflarics of life, ,, 

X169 Mackmuf^, or Dermot, lord or king of Lciniler in Ireland, being, in tlie year 1167, ex- 
it? polled his kingdom for a rape, committed upon the wife of the King of Brefnia, applied to 
1172 King Henry II. of England for fu^cour, promifing to him in return the fovereignty of thvit 
kingdom : Henry refufiiig to undertake the war himfelf, on account of its cxpcncc, gave leave 
to all Englifhmeu to afhll: him, Mackrnurg hereupon makes an agreement, under the au- 
thority of King Henry lid’s letters patent, with Richard Strongbow, carl of Pembroke, that 
- on condition of his cnablii^g him, at his own cxpence, to be rellorcd, he Ihall have his 
daughter in marriage, and therewith the fucceffion to his kingdom ; and on two other Eng- 
lifhmen of note, viz. Robert Fk^^Stephen, ar^d Maurice Fitz Gerald, he agreed to beftow 
large poflTcfllons in Lcinfter, for their joining to affift him. Fitz-^Steplien was tlie firft Eng- 
lifliman, face the Norman conqueft, that had attempted Ireland ; he landed there in 1170, 
with three hundred and ninety men, and poffeffcd himfelf of Wexford, on behalf of Mack- 
murg ; and Strongbow followed with twelve hundred more. 

But King Henry II. would not Ipfe fo favourable an opportunity of pollefling fucli a 
noble coumry, to which he had looked with a longing eye from the very firll year of his 
reign : for, in the year IL72, he obliged Strongbow to give up into his hands all the tciritory 
wliich he had conquered in Ireland, and went thither himJfelf with an army, wliere the Kings 
or Lords of Connaught, Cork, Meath, Vricl, Offory, Limerick, and feme other petty 
princes, as alfo the bifliops fubmitted themfelvcs to Henry, and to his fuccelTors, and alfo 
crefted for him a great palace in Dublin, according to Stow and.others. Sir James Ware, in 
his Antiquities and Hiilory of Ireland, Chap. xxii. fays, That this built of 

fmooth rods, after a wonderful manner, near St. Andrew’s church without that city, where 
King Henry, with the princes above-mentioned, cckbrated Chriftmas fefti^ A little 
after, fays Camden; King Henry IL ttanfplanted colbhy ffoxti Briftol to the an* 

cient city of Dublin ; which city, then probably dramed of inhabit^^^ bcflowcd on the 

faid colony in the following terms, viz. With all the liberties and free cuftoms which thofc 
of BriAol enjoyed.” And from that time, Dublffi flourhhcd more and 

** more; and has, in many d^^ublful'and dangerotis conjilriftures, Ihcwn remarkable inAanccs 
“ of its 16yalty to the Kings of England.” Sir James Ware further fays, that they never 
built houfes of brick or ftone, feniiTfew before the reign of King 

Henry II. when, in imitation of the began to ufc of thofc miitcrirds. 

Thus was this truly noble ifland, ini' appearance e^fily gained to the Englifh empire ; an 
ifland, as the late King William HL faid to^MJ^refchal Schomberg, when he flrA landed on 
it, extremely wrell worth fightiag fori n its real and intrinfe cxcdlejicc in point of 

fertility, extent, and tcycnuc ; but htjUrts carinehriy account of its peculiar impoiirancc to 
Great Britain, in point of were it to be in the hands of any otlier foreign 

potentate, or even but bafely ahd amoiutcly independent of Britain, thougli without an im- 
mediate fubjeftion to any other potentate ; in cither cafe, Ireland, lying fo near us, is capable 
of doing iaiinite hurt to our commerce and manufafVures, our navigation and hlhcries, and, 
wc had almoft faid, to our own immediate fafety and independence ; but we lhall hcrcahtr 
fee, that Ireland was not fo calily to be reduced to an entire fubjeftion, as was a»t ind 

imagined. 
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imar^inecl. On the contrary^ Ireland, as Sir John Davis rightly obferves, was not to be 
fdbducd but by flow fteps and degrees, and by feveral attempts in feveral ages. Sir John Da- 
vis is of opinion, that the old Irifh natives never raifed any corporation towns ; fuch, and e- 
fpecially the fcaport towns, having been folely founded by the Kallerlings, who wete a mer- 
cantile people, which the former never were. 

1170 The Welch hiHorians have handed down to us the following fccmingly romantic account 
of the difcovciy made, in the courfe of this year, of a country far weft from Europe, by Ma- 
doc, a younger fon of Owen Guyneth, prince of North Wales. This Madoc, feeing Ins 
brethren and nephews at war for the fucceflidn to their father, and his country involved in mi- 
fery, chofe to feek adventures in fome foreign land. For this end, he embarked in a ftiip 
from thc' north coaft of Ireland, and failing far weftward> lie came to a land whcic hcdifLOvcied 
many flrange things. Fie howe%Tr returned to Wales again, whcie he piovidcd no fewer 
than ten fail of Ihjps, on board of which he engaged a confiderable number of both fexes, with 
wheyn he again failed for thar ftrangc country, from whence neither he, nor any of his com- 
pany ever returned, nor were ever heard of moje. Others lay, that he left the people there, 
and returned to Wales, from whence he made his third voyage thither, and, after that, was 
never heard of again. 

Some relations of the Spaniards, who firft difeovered America three hundred and thirty 
ycar^aftcr, feem, though faintly, to confirm this ftory, by affirming, that on their iirftanival, 
they found the native Indians paid honour to the Crofs. Thcie arc Welch writers ulfo, 
who have found out an affinity between feveial words in the native Indian language of the 
Americans, and thole of the Wclcli tongue. 

At the coronation in this year, of the young King and Queen of England, in the eighteenth 
year of his father Henry II. Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, tells us that the Slic- 
nfls of I.ondon dilburfed the money, their coronation robes colling eighty-feven pounds ten 
Ihilfings and four pence. There is a great deal mentioned of filk garments, as, Pto trilnis 
PannU fn'icUf eight pounds fix fhilUngs.— For filken cloths for the King, twenty-eight 
poufids. * And in the fourteenth of King John, wc find meution of fuudry fxlkcn cloths {Ue 
Pannh fer'icis) of Spain* 

1172 I’hc Weavers Qouapany of London is, withotit doubt, of great antiquity, and was proba- 
bly in being, before corponitiomii, in the legal and modern fenfe of that word, exifted. James 
Howell, in his Londinopolis, p. ^^3, gives ,n$ a fkctch pf the charter of Kjng Henry IT. 
which, being witliout a date, wc have here placed in the middle of that King’s reign • 
“ Cirantlng to the weavers in I^ondon theif guild, with all the freedom and cuftoms they had 
“ in his grandfathers (King Henry I*) days, yielding yearly for the fame to him two marks 
“ of gold.” Stow qiiote>s a clutter of this King’s, irtiporting, “ That if any cloth were 

found to be made of Spanifli wool, mixed with Englhh wool, the Mayor of London Ihould 
fee it burnt. Which ihcws the autlqviity of Englilh woollen cloths being all made of Spaniih 

wool. “ m ^ 

1173 This year gives us the rife, or-orlginal, of the femous ceremony praftifcd yearly at Venice 
on Afeenfjon-day, of the reigning Doge^s wedding the Adriatic Sea with a gold ring, by 
throwing it Into the fame. It fccnis, the Statr pf Venice having taken part with Pope Akx- 
andcrlll. againft tfic Empcroi Frederick ifeainarolla, who had 2 ?bligcd that Pope to fly to 
Venice for protection, they made the Emperor’s fon, Otho, a prifoncr in a fca fight on the 
coaft of Iftria, and took the Adiulrars galley, with forty -eight Other fliips. Whereupon, that 

Pope, 
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Poj)'', coming o ni'ct 1I12 Doge, Sebafti in Zani, at Vciuce, ptefented h m \vith a gold ling 
jn ttibmony of his gtautadc, Uyu\g, “ Take this i mg, and bmd the Adriatic bca tScjciAUii 
to thee m wedlock , which ceremony \oviand your fncwcffors fhail annually pci orm, that 
latcil polltril) may know you have acquned the dominroa of thi$ fea by light of conquefl, 
and that ^ the wife u lub|C< 3 : to her hufband, fo is this fea to your republic.” Such aic 
the giounds of the mighty prctciifions of this icpublic to the dottilnion of the Adiiatic Sea. 
Yet lo wile a (late as Venice foi a while improvvd this f eining feathe to their fubflantJal ad- 
Viiatagc , for they thereupon affumed the title of fovereigns of the Adriatic, and to be its guaid 
fiom puates and other invadeis , and even to prolilbit failing on it to fuch nations as the) dif- 
likcd, and to demand a tubute of all foreign iltips failing on it : yet fo eaily as the thirteenth 
• centuiy, Ancona difputed the right of Venice to this cxclufive power, which is quite obfokte 
in oui days. 

1174 So powerful was tlijc ftatc of Genoa thn time, that in their treaty with Raymond, coui't 
of 7 'oiiloufc, Mai qui$ of Provence, and Duke of Naj bonne, they oblige that Pn nee, accoi cl- 
ing to |)aptiila Burgus, lib. ii. cap. 13, to ftipulatCj, Toproliitut the merchants of all lus 

dominions from going, or fending others to fea, on account of tiade, without the cosil nt 
of the Confuls, and majority of the Counfellors of Genoa, under forfeiture to linn of all 
“ the piolits of tkcii voyage, and of one tlnrd of the piincipal or flock iciu out. A*nd m caic 
“ the) fall into the hands of the Genoefe, they flxall forfeit the like to that icpubli^^” 

In the fame ticaty, that Piince gave up to the republic of Genoa, the cities of Maifcillcs 
and Monaco, and all the ports between the caftle of Tuibia and Nai bonne. 

'fluis weie thofe two icpubhcs of Venice and Genoa, togcthci with that of Pifa, at this 
tniic, become niiftiefle^ of the whole commerce of the Mediteiranean coails, and alfo of mofl 
of that of tlic ocean, till deprived of much of it by the Hans-Towns in thp next and fucccsd- 
ing ctntuiies, while all tlic great’ neighbouring flapnarchies looked oli, and feemed cafy and 
contented, now and long after, barely with being fupplkd by them, at their own prices, with 
w hates cr they wanted from other parts, either for delicacy or neccilary confumption. 

1175 1 here muft have been fome confidCrablc trade or ettbi$ time in Scotland, foi that 

country, according to Speed, who quotes Heftor to be able to raife fo large a ranfom 

as one Hundred tboufand pounds for redeeming William, furiumcd the Lion, 

who, has mg had a dsfpute with King Henry of England concernmg the pofieflion of pait 
of the county of Northumberiaiid, wafei by a taJtcn prifoner. The one half of this 

fuppofedT ranfom, fifty thoufaud eqjw iu quantity of 111 vci, to one huiuhcd 

and fifty thoufand pounds of opr ns^Oitey, wai paid id ready coin , tb 4 other half was to be 
paid at a future time, for which the cotmtios of NorthumbeUand, Cutnbciland, and Hun- 
tmi^don, iIkh in WiJJianli’'s poffcflion, were giren in fKiwti.'' We have, in our introdud.on, 
fully proved, that not only now, but forajpiioil two hundred years later, the money 01 cojn-> 
of Lngkmd and Scotland vurcrc tick&ly of tlie fame ftamp, ftnenefs, and value , wheicfoic, foi 
Scot)?nd to have^l^ifed fo much jtt that time, as Archbifhop Nicholfon alfo obferves, m his 
Seotifli Library^ tlut nation muft have bad irltbre confideiablc riches, in pr poition 

to England, than in later as weftod, a few years after, how difficult it was even for Eng- 

land to ratfe but twice as mucb for King Richard die Firft's ranfom. We moicovtr find cvtii 
this very King William of Scotland paying ten thoufand marks id King Richard T, for the re- 
demption of Roxburgh Caftlc and of Bciwick, in the ycai 1189, winch places had been part 
of WiUiam*ii rirnfom, befidc the above fum of money, according to Speed’s Hiftory , and Ra- 
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pin ncltl<^, that Ricljai J now alfo difcharged William and his fuccciFors, by autlicntir charici, 
fiom the homage, which Henry II. had extorted honi him, for the fovcicignty of all Scot- 
land. 

iiSo Wc liave feen by Doomfday Book, under the year 1086, that even fo early as, and proba* 
bly foniewhat prior to, the Norman conqucll, the feudal laws or tenures generally fupplicd the 
fovercigns of thofe countries wherein they were ellabliflicd, /. e. Clermany, f'rance, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, with armicsln time^gf war, according to their icfpcflivc tcnincs, with- 
out being obliged to lay heavy taxes on their whole people, as in modern times. Yet, thofe 
feudal lords proved not only trotibkfome but dangerous, to their fovcrcigns ; for as they had 
numcious feudatory fnb-vaflals, they fometimes Ufiited againft their princes, of which our 
King John of England, and his foil Henry III. had fatal experience. It was fiom fimilar 
conhderations, as well as from the gradual incrcafe of the people, that the fovcrcigns of the 
above mentioned countries were induced pretty early, more cfpeclally in this and the next two 
centuncs, to form a new kind of military pow^'r, independent of tluhr ancient vaffiingc, by 
graruing large immunities to their beft towns, which were now beginning to recover them- 
Iclvcs (]om the dcvallations of the barbarous invaders of the preceding times. Our King 
Hcin y II. upon his accefhon to the throne, in the year 1154, is faid to have d^molllheJ one 
thoufand one bundled and fifteen caftks, which thofe feudal vaffals, under the denomina- 
tion of Barons, had crefted for their defence *and fafciy all over England, duiing the 
wars between King Stephen aild this King^s mother, the Empitfs Maud, alr]io\ioh the 
Barons ic-built their callles in the two following reigns. — Sclden's Jam Anglorum Facicb a'tc- 
ra, book ii. chap 9. This feheme, of forming a new power and revenue out of towns or cf- 
t!cs, produced a doiibk advantage to botli prince and people : for, while it tended to u taken 
the feudal tenures,^, it gave, at the fame time, as it were, a beginning to the commeicc of tliofe 
towns ; the inhabitants of which agreed to pay an annua! rent or fine to the crowm, in con- 
fidcration of their being ciidow^ with fundry privileges, which proteded them from the for- 
mer arbitiary power of tho feudal Lords or Barons. 

Madox, iu pk Htftory of the Exchequer, chap. x. fixes the commencement of this* new 
conilitntion, as it may be ternKid, to this twenty-fixth year of King Henry II. wlicn, next 
aficr London, the to^vn of ^OutMiimpton wa$ the firll to whom fuch new privileges wcic 
granted ; and wc fliall hereafter fee nlany othUif towns icccive the like privileges from this King 
and his two fons and fuccclTors ; the fame immunities were alfo granted by the'^Jcotifli kings 
to tlicir towms. In Germany, the EmperofS had begun this artifice a little fooner. The city 
of Spire, ill the year 1166, purchafed ihe immunity of defling her own magillratcs, notwith- 
flandlng the oppofirion of her Bifliop* ih Itdy,^ partly through the Emperor's favour, and 
partly alfo from the Emperofs being employed in. wars and difpUtcs clfcwhcre, fomc of the 
cities went much further, by crefling tbetilfclves iOto independent republics ; and even began, 
like the fmall fice fiates of aiitient Gicece, to enter into confederacies for their mutual fafetv. 
In Fiance, Louis, furnamed the Younger, wdio began his feign In the year ir37, and died in 
1180, granted immunities to the towns of his OWW^tnefnes, on condition that thcii inha- 
bitants Ihould, in war, rcji.air armed under the King’s ftandard. He moreover infianchlfcd 
great numbers of bondmen, and made them free citizens of thofe towns^ whicli towns lie abb 
privileged to eJc£l tlicif own mngiftrates, about the year 1 138, whereby he obtained of them 
couCdcrablc fums for forming his army. 
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/^boutthi'i time, Cilaft, WimJow^ arc iaul to have Ixcn ilrfl. in any kind of couimon ufc in 
EfU^LuKi , i]ic) had ]K‘en djEf.vcied loiig*before, but were vciy fcarce in piivatc houfes, and 
lankod even till now as a kiiivl ofJuxuiy, and as a matk of gicat magnificence. ItaJ} had 
tlT'JO fiiftj^next h'lancc^ from whence the fafhiou of ufing them enme into Lnglcind. 

blctin, the capital city ofPomciania, now began, accoiding to Werdenhagen, to be very well 
peopled by the Saxon Chtiftiaiis, who liad diiven out the J*ag^u Sclavi. U his city wms made 
a memhci of the Hans-lcague about the year J 364, and, aftci various changes of fortune and 
mallcis, IS at prefent to the King of Prnffia, being a Jaigc, lich city, 01 confl- 

dcrablc trade, and well frcf|ucnted by Bnlifli and other fliippiug ftom vaiious patts of Eu- 
rope. 

The Emperor Frcdciic Barbarofla having taken the dty of Lubeck from Henry the I/mn, 
dulvt ofSaxonv? according to Lambecius, in his Orlgines Hr^mhurgenfes, Tib. i. that place 
ha^ to this day remained a fico impeiial city. And the anonymous author of the Chioiucon 
Sclavicmn writes, that this Emperor appointe#^Lubeck to be the head, or chid, of all the 
miujiime cities of Germany, and that its Confuls or chief Alagifcratcs Ihould foi cvci afici be ^ 
impeiial Counfdlors. 

W c find by Me/.erai, tliat in this year, King Philij^ Auguftus of France, having comp'iff 1 
liis patk of Boia dc Vincennes witli a walh he ftocked it with deei, which oui King iicmv 11. 
ot iliiigl.ind hid feat over to him. ^ 

Madox, in his Baronia Angliea, cap, )civ- lelb ns, that in the thirtieth of King Henry 11 . 
thii ty-thrcc cows and tw'o bulla coft buteigltt pounds ieven fhiirmgs~and five bundled fhcep 
cofl but twTuty-tw’O pounds ten flitllings, or about ten pence thicc farthings per Ihcep — lixty-fix 
o\cn for eighteen pounds three (hillings— ‘for fifteen breeding mares two pounds twelve (hillings 
and fix pence---fortwxmty-twohog?, one pound two (hillings —and dovervhipifer^ for two pounds 
fourteen (hillings. By Bifltpp Fleetwood’s Chrouicon Pieciofum, four Valued at two 

pence, 01 an halfpenny each ; and a ram at eight pence, being in the prop<)rtion of about n*u 
to one ill living then compared to now; dttly remeipliilri ng that their (liver penny contained 
thiice as much Give; as,ouis at thiife day* ^ p * 

llifloiians think it worth rejatinj^t nnder jtbW ytaf, that the ftrccts of the famous city of 
Far j 1 wcic not paved witli Gone, in other Wnrds^ ncfj paved at all till this period. Many other 
inflances might be produced from hiftopians of v^hat we (hutdd, in our age, juflly term a gieat 
want of elegance in fuch, and almoft ah Jt is here aifo to be obllrvcd, that 

wheel ^ariiagcs at tliis time were tTry Varc as well as great lords and ladies, 

inftead of chariots, rode on horfehack^ fo tha^ not, as in our limes, conftant- 

ly icquiring repair : and as commd’Cc ail an ijlcoeedmg low ebb, excepting that oi' the Ita- 
lian free-cities, and the Fotail trade which Was ocCaGOir^d by courts, chidiy in metropolitan 
cities, and the loctcl tra(Ec of other large loiiinxs, it i$ rio wonder if we find, by manv j>iihhc 
legiftcrs, and more private mCOtoks, a very great difference between tlie ncatnt fs, convciu- 
cncies, and elegance of ciue« stnd houtesi of modern times, occafioned by the vah ilow of 
riches intioduccd by COnimctce, witliin the laft two cemi^^ics, and the age we arc now treat- 
ing of; which diffCrcncc'did not merely confift in one ora few inftances, but was extrmKd 
to every branch, whether of building^!, cloatbipg, drefs, ornaments, furniture, equipages, 
diet, liquors, travelling, and ahtioft all other ai tides wdiatcvcr, ‘ Such aic the gicat efiefts of 
ait extended commerce, navigation, manufaflures, Jcc. compared wnth the languid times of a 
mefk landed intcreft, when ahnoG the whole propcity of a gicat country or kingdom confilled 
in tW tlicn low funds of land rents ; and when there was fcarccly, except in very few coiin- 
' ti ics 
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any mc<Iiurn, or inukilc rank of men, the clcr.^y excepted, between tl^ic landed gentry 
and tlic mere (lavijh pealaiurv ; the former arbitrary and tyrannical, the Jatter abje£l, poor, 
and depretfed : yet this was tlic calc, not only in this century, but with feme gradual variation 
for the I'yCttcr, even in the two fuccecdirig ones, and even in the fifteenth century itfelf, as 
will appear in its due order. I'his remark may, we hope, in feme degree favc us the trouble 
which, otiicrwilc, would he needful to be taken in the fuccccding periods of tliis work. 

-1187 I'hc ancient cathedral church o( St. Paul’s in London being burnt down about this time, 
a new one on a much larger fcale was begun, Kuilt all on arches or vaults of ilone, wliich, 
fay our authors, w'as a wonderful work, before that time miknown to the people of this na- 
tion, and now brought in by the b'rcnch ; the fiioncs being fetched from Caen in Nor- 
mandy. 

Notwithftanding what we have juft remarked of the poverty of this century in general, yet 
llie Cj rand Chronicj^ lie de HoIIande ct Zclande, under this year, obferves, though pcrliaps 
with feme exaggeration, That the f&Wn and port of Stavern in Fricfland was now in its 
“ /eiiith of riches and commerce ; tbcir merchants being fo opulent, that thev gilded the very 
“ feats they fat on, and tlic polls of their lioufcs,” Vet fuch is the inflability of all things 
<tu •'•arth, that even before the conclulion of this century, a great bank of fand was 
.formed in the harbour, wliich utterly barred Ihips of buiden from entering into it, fo that 
tills once famous emporium, not .a little celebrated by the Ncthcrland hillorian >, fell foon to 
.deenv, and is at prefent in a mean condition, ihougli once the rcfidcncc of tiie kings of FrieL 
land. 

While the Genoefe and Pifans, both very powerful at fca, carried on cruel war againft 
each other for a great part of tliis century, their filler- republic of Venice continued to improve 
her commerce, and enlarge her dominions, more cfpecialiy call ward, or in the Tevant, as 
already obierved. Yet, in this year, the Emperor Frederic BarbarofTa found means to perfuadc 
ihe two former republics to fufpend their quarrels againll each other, and to join their forces to 
tlic other Cliriftian powers againft Saladin, the Saracen Prince of Egypt, who liad at this time 
poffcircd liimfclf of all Judea, with the city of Jcrufalem ; fo that the Ciiriflians for a while 
recovered fcveral places in the Holy Land, but foon loft them again. Afterwards, the forces 
eh' ihc (Tcnocfe and Pifans Were employed by the Emperor Iknry \T. foa and fuccclioi of 
I'rcdeiic Barbarofta, in the conqueft of Sicily from the Norman princes, who had bellowed 
great privilcgc.s in that ifiand on the VcnctmaS, ‘then the great rivals of the ot%r two repub- 
lics : vet when the Normans were expelled Sicily, the war between (icnoa and Pifa broiec out 
afrclh in 1195, Jmd lafted till the year 1 an 2. 

1 i^Vd 'i'hc cky of Hamburg was, by this time, grown fo conftclerable in trade and w'ealth, that, 
according to Wcrdenliapcn, Vo!, 1 . Fart iii. cap. 3, it w^as able in this year to aflhl wnfii mo- 
iicv, Adolph earl of Holftcin, w ho accompanied the Emperor Frederic Barba rofia in his ex- 
pedkion to the Holy lyand, ^ In return for Which alfiftance, he beilowcd great privileges on 
Hamburg, which he got the Emperor to confirm fuch as That none IhouUl erctft any 

caftle or fort within two miles of that city—* that 4 ts inhabitaats, and their ftiips and nn r 
“ chandi/es, Oiovild be free from tolls on the hat none of it« citizens goods Ihould hr 

“ liable to be detained^ or arrefted in Hdlftein,’* &c;' 

ii8() At this time, that waVlike Prince, Henryiae Lion, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, and /nu’]- 
wick, w'as the moft potent of all the German princes ; for, befide the ancient Saxon\, u iii Ji, 
exceptinfy Holftcin, and wliat the Bilhop of Hamburg pofTcflcd, he ahnoft entirely enjoyed ; 

Yon.L Y 4 ^ 
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1189 he was Lord of both Ravarias, and had conquered the countries beyond tlie Elbe, novy named 
Lawenburg and Mecklenburg, from the Pagan Winiti, into whofe country he had tianfplant- 
cd feveral colonies of Brabanters, Flemings, and Hollanders, after expelling many of the na- 
tives* He ha^ married the daughter of Henry IL king of England ; and it is here almoft 
needlefs to remark, that from him is defeended the prefent Royal Family of Great Britain, of 
the llluftrious houfc of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh. This Prince returning, in the year 1189, 
from England, had, during the abfence of the German- princes in Paleftinc, made him- 
fclf mailer of Lubeck, Staden, and Hamburg ; and upon demanding admittance into the then 
famous city of Bardewic, faid to have been the grcatell in. all Germany, the citizens not only 
refufed it, but, as the German writers fay, affronted him in fo grofs a manner, as to turn 
their bare poftexiors to him from their walls ; that Prince hereupon attacked the city, and le- 
velled it to the ground, leaving, however, nine of its churches llanding, according to Arnol- 
dus, who continued the hiflorical works of Hclm^dus. If credit is to be given to the German 
authors, Bardewic was built nirre hundred and Wnety years^ before the Incarnation, by Bardo, 
a Saxon, which was two hundred and thirty-five years before Rome, and termed of old Ficu: 
Bar dorian. Charlemagne made it a Bifhop’s fee, and it became a place of very great commerce. 
To confirm its pretenfions to this high antiquity, Arnoldus alfo relates, that, iv his time, 
j. r. in the former part of the thirteenth century, tlicrc were found the following verfes, cut 
on a Hone in the ruins of the gate of its cathedral, viz. 

Abraham dttm natui.^ mox Treviris incipit 
** Hint Annis Bardewic fex X quoque quinque*^^ 

Intimating, the city of Treves to have been co-eval with the birth of the Patriacb Abraham, 
and “ that Bardewic was built one thoufand and fixty-fivc years after Treves;’" which 
finely is no adequate proof that this was the real age of that city, any more than that the other 
w^as the right date of the building of Treves. It flood within otie mile of Lunenburg north- 
ward, which city grew up, according to Lindenhrogius’s RcrufnCJcrrnankarum, .^<c. Scriptorrs, 
from its ruins. I.uncnburg is faid to have been fo named;, from a caltle where the moon wms 
woilhipped, and to have been deftroyed by Charlemagne, and not re-built till this period. 
Bardewic is now an obfeure village, confifting only of a caftle and fonic few houfes. Ham- 
burg is Ijkewife faid to have incrcafcd in commence and magnitude from the ruin of Bardewic, 
as did alfo the city of Lubeck. 

Upon the return of the Emperof Barbarofla and the Earl of Holftein from the Holy Land, 
Lubeck and Hamburg were retaken from Henry the Lion ; who, for oppofing the Emperor, 
was proferihed and deprived of all his dignities and polleffions, Brunfwick and Lunenbuig 
only excepted ; yet, by the interpofition of his father in law, King Henry II. of England, 
he was rcllorcd. The fon. of this great Prince was crowned Emperor at Rome in the year 
1207, by the name of Otho IV. 

Under this fame year, wc fln<E in.Lambccius’s Origlncs Hamburgenfes, lib. i. a cliartcr of 
privileges granted to the city of Hamburg by tlie Emperor Frederic Barbarofla, which I take 
to be the very fame charter witli that mentioned under tlie preceding year 1188 ; which Wer- 
denhagen, a Icfs accurate author than Lambccius, fays, was granted by Adolph, earlofHoI- 
i/ftcin, and only confirmed by tlwit Emperor ; wherein, cxclufive of what is already mentioned 
in that place, it was granted, I’hat none but their citizens (houid be permitted to filh with- 

in 
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1189 in two miles of their city — that they fliould have free pafturagc for their cattle, to go out 
ill the morning, and return at wight — liberty to cut wood for firing — to have two thirds of 
“ the fines for Ihort meafures of ale, bread, and tlclh — and liberty to aegociate money by cx- 
change, Which laft privilege flvews, that Hamburg mull have been a conliJcrablc 

place of commerce, fince bills of exchange, or monies remitted by exchange, were very new 
at this time in Europe, and were then in ufe only in the moll confidcrable commercial 
cities. 

All which privileges the Emperor therein cleclai;cs, “ He grants at the requeft of his well- 
‘‘ beltived, faithful Count Adolph of Schowenburgh, or Holllcin, for the benefit of thefc 
his citizens;” and which privileges the Count Adolph, in the following year, 1190, 
rDufirmed to tlie faid city by another charter, reciting that now granted by the Emperor, 
i i om all which it appears, that Hamburg was not tlicn an imperial city, in the proper fcrifc 
of that dcfci iption, which is, to be fuyeft to none other lord hut the Emperor, or luprcmc 
head of tlxe empire; whereas, it is |||pn, that at this time, Hamburg was fubjc^l to the 
i\arls or Counts of Holllein. 

'J liis charter is alfo memorable for Ihewing the antiquity of the Toll taken of lliips pafiing 
the T^lbc at Staden, therein mentioned ; which is alfo a further proof of the importance, 
even lb early, of the maritime commerce of Hamburg. The tell at Staden is continued to 
this day. ^ 

Lanibcciu.s farther obferves, tliat ihefe privileges granted to Hamburg, were often confirm- 
ed, and fometimes enlarged ; in confcquencc of which tliat city has greatly incrcafcd in com- 
merce and wealth. 

As this year concluded the reign of King Henry II. of England, vve mufi: obferve, with 
others before us, that although this King reigned fo long as thirty -five years, yet he never 
once demanded a fubfidy or aid from his people ; fo that the people of that age fcarcely knew 
v/hat a general tax meant ; even although he had wars with France, Scotland, and Wales, 
ai\d had fubdued Ireland, befide the expence which his domcllic troubles probably put him 
to : this, 'however^ U clfc where accounted for in this work, by our kings poficiring fo great 
a number of manors, in almoft all the counties of England. He is alfo faid, by fcveral hif - 
torians, to have left in his treafury at his death no left than nine hundred tliouftnd pounds 
in mt)ncy, two millions feven hundred thoufand pounds of our money ; a fuin, evety 
thing confidered, incredible for tJiat time, when one would think it more tlian douhtlul, 
whether tlicre was half fo much fpecic in the whole kingdom of England- therefore it 
had been true, the bulk of fo vaft a fum, equal perhaps to more than ten millions now, in 
the procuring of all necclEtries, muft have been raifed from his large provinces on the conti- 
nent, viz. Normandy, Anjou, Aquitaine, &c. But the moft rationrtl and probable account 
is, that he left about one hundred thoufand marks at his death, equal to two hundred thou- 
find pounds of our money.— (Seethe year 1135.) Others call the fum nine hundred thou- 
fand livret., which might occafion the miftaking the money for pounds fterling. Yet even 
this feems rather too large a fum for that time, four liv res being tlien equal to one pound ficr- 
llng, which made two hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling, or fix hundred and 
fevcnty-live thoufand pounds of our modern money. He is a.lfo faid to have left a very 
great quantity of plate and jewels. 

In thofc early times, ftone and brick buildings were very rare, even in the city of i.ondoa 
itfclf, although very iicceflary there, where, as yet, there was no nightly w^atch. To guard 

Y 2 therefore 
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3i8y tijerc/'orc aqrtiiifl: thicvrs, as well as againfr lire, wliich lafl calamity had frequently happened 
in hondon, when houles were genera Jiy ‘built of timber, .i/)d covered with reeds and flfaw, 
it was. ill tliis hrR year of King Richard f. decreed, in flic mayoralty of Ih'tz- Ailvvinc, 
7'r>at thenceforth no houfes fliould he built witliiir the city hut of ftonc, to a certain 
‘‘ liclght, and that they fhould be covered with date, or with burnt tile.” This, fays Howell 
in his Londinopolis, “ was the very c;uafc of fucli Rone buildings whereof many have re~ 

“ mained until our time, (/. r. about the year 1650,) that for gaining of ground they have 
been taken clown ; and, in place of fomc of them, being low, (as but two Rories above 
‘‘ the ground) many houics of four and five Rories high are placed.” 

London alfo, about this time, began to have fomc corporations; of trades or handicrafis 
within it, as the fadlers and others, according to Madox’s Pinna Burgi, and other hitlo- 
riaiis. 

After London and York, it feems, at this that Wincheftor muR have been n very 

confidcrablc place : for, in the firR year of KiuPPli chard 1 . 1 189, he grants them “ a chatter 
of privileges, confirming all former ones ; and now grants to his faiJ citizens of the iiicr- 
** chant guild, that they fliall not be obliged to be fued out of their owi\ city — lhall be c]uit 
all tolls, laRagc,” (wliich was a liberty, fays Dr. Brady, to carry their gooejs up and 
“ down in fairs and markets as they pleafed,) “ and pontage, in all his dominions and fca- 
“ ports, as well in England as beyond Tea.” And, after fomc other obfokte and almoR for- 
gotten privileges herein mentioned, this King concludes his grant in the following remark- 
able manner, viz. “ Wlioreforc vve will, and we Rriftly order, that they and their heirs lhall 
liave and hold all the aforefitid privileges, hereditarily, of us and our heirs.” In Mr. Ma- 
dox’s Firma Burgi, cliap. i. fc<£l. ix. we read, That the privileges of Colchcflcr as a commu- 
nity, arc alfo traced hack as far as 1189, the firft year of King Richard I. who granted the 
burgeflc's thereof a GUda Afcrcaiai'ia. 

fn the fame year, or the next following, according to Dr. Brady, King Richard T. grants 
a charter, anno pnm^ of Lincoln, which was alfo a confiderable place at rliis 

time, containing fimilar immunities to thofe already ^ant^d to Wirichcfter. — *And concludes 
witli this material addition, viz. Yielding annually one hundred and eighty pounds by 
“ tale, by the hands of the Mayor, of Lincoln, whom the citisxns R\all yearly 

cicfl out of their own body.” 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. i. fe£I. ix* tells us, that King Henry II. had be- 
fore, in this fame year, granted a Gilda Afcrcatorw Vo Wallingford, which, in old times, was 
a confiderable town, and alfo to Andover, Helfton, Dunwich, and Great Yarmoinh. 

7 ‘hc city of York. miiR now have been a very confiderable place, when -we find fo many 
jews in it as fifteen hundred. The Jews of England were in rliofe times a conRant relbin cc 
for fupplying the wants of our kings. And although Richard 1. being bent on an r>:j)(;dinc!\ 
to tlic Holy Land, had left orders that the Jews Riould not be rnoleRc<I during liis alavncc., 
ivcaiiL piohaldy lie had received a fnpply from them before he let out; yetfucii -wa^ ihe blrot- 
ry and fury of our^pcople againft that wretched nation', inRigated too often by rhe clergy, and 
bv many falfe, or, at Icaft, very improbable reports of certain execrable and li.cret ])raflices 
M’hicli they excrcifed in contempt of ChriRianity, that they were frequentiv biucheivJ, luci 
mucli oftener pillaged and liarralFed by our people. At this Kingk coronation, forn.c Jc v •, 
Rriving too eagerly to get into the cliurch to fee the foJemnity, the pcoj)lc lAl uprm, and 
murdered fevcral of thcar. 
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ri'89 In the following year, at Norwich, Stamford, St, Edmund's Bury, J^incolnv^tnJ Lynn, the 
fa!ne violences were committed againft the Jews. ‘ But w’hat was done at York, is moil cKtraor- 
dinary, viz. According to Drake’s Hiftory of York, and others, wliilil King Richard was in ihc? 
Hedy Land, the populace of York fell upon the Jew's of that city, and plundered their houfes. 
Whereupon the ricliefl of them retired into the caftle with their clfedls for fafety ; which very 
precaution proved their dcilriudion : For the governor liaving occafioii to go into the city, upon 
Ills return, tlic Jews refufed to let him enter the cafllc, fufpe^ting that he Iiad made fomc agree- 
ment with their enemies in the city for tlieir deJlru6lion. 'This fo enraged tlic Ihciiff and 
pc(>pi(', that they befiegcd the caftle. "J'he Jews within it perceiving that certain death would 
be the confequence of their rcfiftancc, took the horrible ru'blutlon to iet fire to all the towers 
of the calllc, and to cut the throats, firft of their wives and cJiikircn, and then of themfelves, 
which moil of them inftantly perfornaed. The reft furrendei ing, in hopes of iiicicy, were 
crueily Initchcrcd hy the mob. 

'The lews of York were, it fcctns, g||||it ufurers, or dealers in money, as they arc generally 
cvci V where at this day. It is ainioft needicfs to remark again, that the word ufiiry in thole 
rimes, and long after, meant no more than barely the ufc or intereft taken for the lo.an of 
mtiney. I'hcfe people are faid, at this time,, to luive lived in great fplcndour ; fo that their 
wealth was probably their greateft critBe. 

Even after this period, we find many Jews living at York in great wealth : a fure proof of 
that city’s having had more trade and riches than at prefent; as Jews very fddom indeed 
refort hut to places of trade and commerce. 

Wc may licrc obferve, what others alfo have done before us, that, for the five firft King>7 
reigns from the Norman Conqueft, i. c. from io 56 , to 1189, there is very little mentioned 
by our Iviftoriiins concerning the naval exploits of England : that wliat fleets or fliipping wc 
tiien had, were principally employed cither in conveying thofc Prince.s to and from the conti- 
nent, to their dominions in F'rance, or clfe in tlie expeditions to the holy war, unkfs we ex- 
cept the conqueft of Ireland by King Henry II. 

In Madox’s Hift. Exchequer, chap, x, p. 253. “ In this firft year of King RicliarJ L certain 
“ preparations for his coronation w^ere, Firft, A robe for William, fon of the Duke of 
“ Saxony, twelve fhillings and fixpcncc ; for ciglit iiundred and feventy hens, two hundred 
cups, and one thoufand three hundred and filly fcutcllis, or platters, four pounds five 
“ ihillings; aiid for two thoufand plates, and two hundred cups, one pound live fhlL 
lings and ihi-ec-pcncc , two thoufand hem to be brought and kept at W( 3 ftminftcr, for 
‘‘ the King’s coronation, and two hundred more cups, eight pounds three fhil lings and one 
“ penny ; twelve hundred plates, and five hundred cups, two po, und.s one lliilliug and three- 
“ pence ; nine hundred hens, three pounds fifteen Ihillings ; one thoufand nine hundred hens, 
and bringing them to London, eight pounds ten fhillings and cMie penny; one thoufand 
plates, and two hundred cup’?, one pound fix fliiUings.” ^ The number of hens, dhhes, 
and cups Ihew, that in thofe early times, all that held of the King as his vallals, partook of his 
coronation dinner. The hens coil one penny each of their money, or thrce-pencc of ours ; and 
hy the cheapuefs of the cup.s and platters, they were probably either of earthen-ware or of 
wood . 

d'he enthuiiafllc and vomantic fieuzv of thb*.ind the fuccccding age, exciting all tlic Princes 
of Chrillcudom to wall.e the blood ami treafure of their iubjefts, for the recovery of ti e. Holy 
Land out of the li.auds of the baracens, did, in au emiaeut degree, inliucncc our King 

Richard' 
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Richard I. from liis firft acccffioii to the throne, to expend all the treafurc which his father 
had left bLliii\d him, and at ieaft as much more, which he obtained by extortion ftom In’ic 
receiver^, ^c. by felling his demefne lands, the caftlcs to William King of Scotland, the Earl- 
dom*of Nortl;?^mbcrIand to the Rilhop of Durham, and by fundry other unjuftifiablc, wild, and 
extravagant means; fo that according to Maimbourgh’s Hihory of the Crufadcs^ Ive was en- 
abled toc(juif), in the ports of England, Normandy, Britanny, Poiftou, and Guienne, one of 
llic fincll fleets th it: had ever before been put to fea. For when he weighed anchor from Mef- 
fina in Sicily, where he had paifeJ the winter, in the year 1190-1, he had one hundred and 
fifty great fliips, and flfry-tlirec gallics, befidc barks, tartans, and other fniall vcfTels attending 
this navy, with ammunitions rond provifions. We have here nothing to do with his wailikc 
cxjfloits in Sicily, Cyprus, and Paleftine ; and fhall only juft obferve, that, by the viut 
fums employed in tliis expedition, the trealure of his people was fo greatly exhaufted, as ren- 
dered it extremely difficult, three years after, to raife for his ranfom a fum, pcrliaps conliJcr- 
a] Iv Icf s than IrAlf the cxpcncc of his voyage to Palcftinc, although the honour of the kingdom 
WMS fo much concerned mi Ins releafe. 

1190 About this time we lirft meet with an exprels mention of the country of I^apland, properly 
fo called, as lying between the bottom of the (Julph ol Bothnia and the Norili Cape, in the 
liozcn ocean. ProfclTor Scheffer of Upfal, in his Iriftory of that country fays, that '^axo-Gram- 
inaticus, who wrote Ins Hiftoria Danica about the year 1190, was the firft autlior who mcii- 
tioned that country and people as known to the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and Finlanders 
nMne: for Lapland was not known to the reft of Europe till within about one hundred and 
ieventy vears paiL k is indeed a tiilferable country, in which intcnfecold and harrenneis have 
iointly fixed their abode to the end of time. Ncverthclefs, as the wretched inhabitants fupply 
Svveden and Denmark with a confidcrablc quantity of furs, peltry, and fifli, and in exchange, 
for thev have no money, take off coarfe cloth, tools, tobacco, &c. their forming a correfpon- 
dcnce v;ith thofc adjacent countries, adds feme final 1 weight to the fcalc of the general com- 
merce of tiu: world. It was little abpvc two hundred years ago, that King Guftavos Erickl'oii 
reduced a great part of that people into fome fort of order, and brought them mndcr a regular 
trilniic to Sweden, of fo many Ikins, furs, or pouiid^weight of filh per bead or family. The 
Kiugs of Sweden, however, did not, until the latter pait of the thirteenth century, biggin to 
thinl; of corajucring the Laplanders ; being no longer able to endure that a neighbouring peo- 
ple, almofl in the iieart of the country, and whofc pofiefRons extended as far foiuh as the Bay 
of Bothnia, Ihould not acknowledge fubjedion to them. Yet, as they imagined a national 
war againft fuch mifcrable people would not anfwcr the expence of it, they were at lirft con- 
tent that private adventurers Ijiculd undertake its conqueft, and make the nioft of it for them- 
fclvcs. King Guftavus Adolphus, and his daughter Queen Chriftina, creded a few chure lies 
and fchools among the Laplandeis, and taught them the ufc of Letters ; but their manner of 
life, as w^ell as their way of correfpondcncc and commerce with Sweden, even to this day, has 
a near refemblance to the American Indians. For it feeins, that no particular man there, 
unli fs very lately, has any fixed property of land or farm which lie can call his own ; but fuch 
a clan or tribe, has fuch a conipafs of land alfigncd tlicm by -the Swedtlb governor, bouiulecl by 
certain rivers, lakes, and nnountains, wnthin which compafs they may feed their rein-deer, 
which arc their greateft wealth, as well as filh, hunt, ^c. d'hc Laplanders, as well by tradition, 

’ as by mwy words in their language, arc thought to derive their origin from the Finlanders, 

from 
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1190 from whofc country they are faid either to have been driven out, or eife to have cx:':J them- 
feives in the eleventh century, becaufe they would aot embrace Chrillianity, as the rclt of that 
country hud done: fo that, by degrees, they wandered ib far nottli as their prefent inhofpitabie 
abode, where moft of them remain Pagans to this day. About the year 1280, Magnus IL 
King of Sweden, is faid, by fome authors, to have reduced the Laplanders under his obedience, 
who flrctchcd northward from the Bothniaii Gu'Jph ; leaving them, however, their own Jaws, or 
rather cuitoms, they paying a tribute of (kins of bcafts, and alfo hlh, which were their only 
w^ealth. It w'as not till the reign of Kuig Charles tjic IXth of Svveden, that Lapland was found 
to extend to the North Cape, that King liaving, in the year 1600, lent two malhematiciaus on 
tliat difeovery. He alfo crefted feme few Lutheran churches there, fince increafed to about 
fourteen or more in number, as alfo fchools to teach their children to read and write. Nor- 
way Lapland, to which the North Cape belongs, and which produces grertt quantities of flock- 
fifh, was probably peopled from Norway ; and probJihly that part called Rullian Lapland, was 
planted from thofe parts of Ruflia next the White Sea, but at what period of time is not known. 
Neither of tlic two countries of l^apland were known to the middle and fouth parts of Europe, 
till the Englilh difeovered a way to Ruffia round the North Cape, in tlie year 1 553. 

At, the North Cape, on the iflc of Warda, two leagues from the north-cafl point of Norway 
I^apianJ, there is a caftle with x fxnall Danifh garrifon, and a village of filhermens cottages, 
named Wardhuys, who arc faid to live entirely on ftockfifh, without any bread or beer, but 
what is brought by Englifli and Dutch /hipping, being near the confines of Ruflian Lapland, 
in which lafl named province there is a towm called Kola, which has a good haven, lying 
fomewhat fouth-eaft from the North Cape, to which port the Hollanders have fome trade for 
falmon, but in Swedi/h Lapland there' are properly no towms, thougli fome geographers 
include in the limits of their Lapland the towns of Uma, Torno, &c. at the bottom of rlie 
Gulph of Botiinia, near which there is faid to be a filver mine, and alfo an iron one. And 
this IS properly all that is neceflary to be related of the miierablc country of Lapland down to 
modern times. 

Under the year 1097, wc have briefly given the rife, motives, &c. of the holy war, in which 
all Cbriflcnclom, more or lefs, intefcflcd thcmfclves. It was a very romantic feene to fee 
Emperors, Kings, Princes, Bi/hops, Earls, Barons, Knights, ^cc. in armour, every one ftriv- 
ing to excel in prowefs, fplendour, and gallantry ; fhining in fixxe equipages, rich banners, 
armorial cogniaances, fine cloathing of gold, filver, velvet, purple, coftly tents and pavilions, 
and many other gay expenfive things, exhibiting a fpeftacle that had never been feen before. 
Ainongfi many other effefts, it produced three new ox*dcrs or focieties of religious knighthood; 
as, firll, the "I'emplars, founded in the year 1113, for the guarding of pilgrims to and from the 
holy temple of Jerufalem, Secondly, the Hofpitalers of St. John- of Jerufalem, founded in 
1114, for taking care of the hofpital crefted ^ Jerufalem for fick pilgrims, of the origin of 
whicli we have made fome mention under the year 1096. Thirdly, the Knights Hofpitalers 
of St. Mary of Jerufalem, commonly called the Teutonic Order, or the Marian Knights, or 
the German Knights of the Crofs. ^ In all wfiich three orders/' fays Mr. Madox, in his 
Baronia Anglica, “ ceremonies of piety and of romance were firangely mixed together. The 
** holy w-ar made a great impreflion upon the minds of men ; it moved them with knightly 

ardour. Even after it was ended, the lords und knights who had been in it, ftill retained 
‘‘ in their brealls the love of glory and gallantry ; which humour produced tilting, touraey- 

ing, and jufling to an extravagant degree/* 
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xrtjo At this time, according to Monfienr Hnet's Hilloirc clu Commerce ct dc la Navigation dci 
Anclcns, Coiiflantinoplc hill retained a great fharc of commerce. He quotes JicTijamin the 
Jew ol Navarre, who lived about this time, and wdio tells us, that there avcit then a great 
concourle of mcrcliants in it, as well from the north, and from Lombardy and Spain, as from 
>Mia and Egypt, who brouglit thither the wares of India ; and, in this laft rclpeil, no city 
could tiicji compare with Conftantinople^ excepting Bagdat ; whiich lying nearer to Jndia^ 
carried on a great trade in indiaii merchandize, which W’as conveyed from thence to Con- 
hantinoplc. The Perilans and Arabians having brought cloves into the W'ehcrn parts, tiie 
(jreeks and Latins became very fond of that fpice, which was brought up the PcTliaii (iulpu 
ami the Euphrates to Bagdat, and from thence to Conllantinople, with otlicr eafteiu conuno- 
diries. 

I'his year was, however, juftly alarming to Conftantinople, and terrible to die Crufade : 
for Syracon and his fon Saladin having overturned the Caliphate of the Saracens in Egvpt. in 
tlic year 1160, as already related, and creded their Soldaidhip there, the latter, in iiQo, in- 
vaded Judea, and took Jerufalcm from tite Chriftiaiis of the well. 

Saladin was the founder of a famous felcft body of troops in Kgypt^ formed out ot’ the eliil'* 
dren of captive Chriftians, and of Circaflian Tartars, giving them the nnmc oi AJ aiualiiki. s, 
f\ flaves, or rather hired foldiers, though they nevertheiefs enjoyed great pi ivik 'cs. k et, 
ill Ids than one hundred years after, tliefc Mamalukes found means to fettle one ol iheiJ own 
oHicers orrthc throne of Egvpt, and thenceforth hxcJtiie future Handing eledinns of Suh.uis or 
boldans to be always out of their own number, for about thiec centuries after, d’lie Munudukc 
government was cle£livc ; every Mamaluke, whole number exceeded lixteen tbouland, having 
a vote in the cleflion of their Sultan, of whom there was a fucceffion of fixtccn in number, 
down to the year 1516. 

'Jdic city of Berne in Switzerland, faiJ to have been now built by Ecrthold, Duke of 
Zcrlng, was made a free city by the Emperor Frederic Barbaroilii. 

I i Papal infolcncc, and lay fervilily, were now come to fo great a pitch, that Pope Celellinc TIL 
at the crowning of the Emperor Henry IV, in this year, after he had juft put \he crown upon 
iiis liead whilft kneeling, immediately kicked it off with his foot, which the Cardinals pre~ 
lent again replaced on that Emperor's bead. This ; was defigned to let fuch abjeft Princes 
know, and none but tlic moft defpicably abjefl: could have ftooped to fucU an execrable fuh ■ 
miffion, that his Holinefs was invefted witli tUjC fpjc prerogative of making and unmaking 
Emperors, as well as all other IclTer potentates, 

Vvhiift King Richard t. of England AVas in Earl John, his brother, with the 

Archhilhop of Rouen, and the biQiops, earls, a.nd baron’s, with the citizens of London, met 
in St. PauTs cathedral, where the city of London had a new charter and comnuinity granted 
to it, e, fays Dr. Brady, to be a corporation. Dr. Brady is doubtful, for which, however, 
there feems tobc no good r^fon,’ whether this was not the firft commuiiity granted to London, 
or whether they had one before,'i^ 4 nd that it was diffolved by King Henry 11. on account ofthe 
couftant icheljicui of the Londoners againft his mother Maud the Einprefs, and himfelf. Yet 
he owns they had ^ mayor granted to tlieni in the year preceding this. At this time the houfes 
ia tliat city were genctally b^ift of wood, and thatched ; fo to prevent fires, it w as now again 
ordered to be built with ftone, and covered with flates. Yet this fccond order was not pane- 
,, tuaJIy obfisrved, nor .cveu long after this time. 


King 
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1192 King Richard L of England was, in this year, In fo bad a fituation in Palcflinc, that he was 
forced to patch \ap a dhhonourahlc peace with Saladin. I'he Vcivetlans, Genoefe, Pifans, and 
Florentines, being gone away with their fleets, “ wifely fhrlnking themfelvcs out of the collar,** 
fays honcfl Mr. Fuller, in his lioly War, “ wlien they found tiicir necks wrung with the 
“ hard employment.** 

1193 That tlie city of Marfeilles, in Provence, has long, and for many centuries prior to this, 
made a very confidcrable figure in the commercial world, is undoubtedly true. Mouficur Ruffi, 
in his pompous folio hiftory of that city, printed iji tFc year 1642, relates, that at this time 
Marfeilles was very powerful in Ihippiug, with Which it alTiiled the Chriftians in the holy war, 
and was in return Ucenfed to trade to Tyre, without paying any cuftom, and to have a com . 
mcrcial conful there. Marfeilles had alfo the fame immunities, and for the fame rcafon, in 
the ports of Sicily. 

I'he fiory of Richard L King of England, being trcacheroufly and unjuflly detained prifoner 
by the Duke of Auftria, in the year. 1193, on his return from the Holy Land, and by him 
delivered up to the Emperor Henry VL is fo univerfally^known, that it is nccdlcfs to give any 
account of it, further than to remark on what we find in the firil volume of Rymer’s Foedera, 
p. 80, vi'/.. a letter from that King, dated at Haguenau in Germany, where the Imperial Diet 
was then alTcmblcd, to his mother Qiicerx Eleanor, and to the judges of England, earnefily 
prelbng them, “ to raife the mojiey for his rartfom to the faid fordid Emperor, being 70,000 
marks of filvcr f* and urging, “ that for this end^ all the money of tire churches may be 
borrowed, as alfo of the batons ; alFu ring them of his grateful remembrance thereof, wlion- 
ever it fhouid be in his power,’* Here is not,;;;bowever, the lead: mention of the money of 
merchants or c lti// ns, wdiicii llicws the poor ftatcof England at this time in point of commerce 
or wealth. Yet, p. 84, in the form of the agreement with tliat Emperor, in the fame year, 
the ranfom is faid to be one hundred thoufiind marks of Cologne weight, to be paid at 
London, when the King nvus to be reieafed ; which, however, was not to be till he fliall have 
‘‘ given hoflages to pay fifty thoufand marks n^ore, viz. thirty thoufand to the faid Emperor, 
and twonty thoufand to hi$ betrayer, Leopold Duke of Auftria ; of which fifty thouland 
marks, however, the EiOpotOr prom ife$ to releafe Richard, provided he performs a [)romiio 
made in relation to Henry Duke pfSaKony#** In the fame volume arc alfo fevcral letters from 
the Pope to the Puke of Auftfia# in vain,, iind perhaps infincerely, exhorting him to reflore 
the money thus extorted from, il^hard. Sorpd:a^^ make this ranfom to be one hund- 
red and forty thoufand, others one hundredr Afid feventy thoufand marks , foihc again, one 
thoufand five hundred pounds \yei^ht ^ only one hundred thoufand inark.s, 

as lie fore. But this record in the is fo abfoJutcly authentic, that wliatcvcr account 

d life rs from it, cannot defer vc the le^ Cr^dibilkyv, T difference, how^cver, may proceed 
from the then diffcrcin weight of a nn^arkutt^enBany an England; for marks were not 
then real coins, but a certain denominatthfi of weight or quantity of filver, as at this dav in 
England, and moil other nations.. Arnol^us, Abbot of Lubeck, who continued the work of 
Helmoldus, lib. iii. fays, that when in January.|I 94 > King Richard wms difeharged from his im- 
prifonment, his ranfom w'as with difficulty raifed, throughout England; fo, that even tin: 
gold and liivcr cups, &c, made ufc of in the holy Eucharift, were melted down for that purpofc ; 
and that over and al)OvCy a tax was laid on all pf tfons, both ccclefiaftical and fccular, of the 
fourth part of their income for one year, and twenty Fiillings on every knight’s fee; alfo one 
year’s wool borrowed of the Clllcrtians, and the money raifed and given by the clergy of his 
VoL. L Z dominions 
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1 193 dominions in France. Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, Chap. xv. gives all the par*^ 
ticular methods of raifing it by feutage, hydage, carucage, gifts, &c. King William of Scot- 
land gcncroivfly gave two thoiifaiid marks loveards this ran fom, the city of London gave 

one*thoufan^inarks ; which tanfom, according to Rapin and others was really one hundred 
and fifty thoufand marks, i. e, three hundred thoufand pounds of our money ; which, as he 
juftly obferves, was no inconfiderable fum (Fuller calls it a vaft fum) in thofe days. I'he 
avaricious Eniperor had one bundled thoufind marks, and the Duke of Auftria fifty thoufand 
of it. The great difficulty of raifing it at this time, was much heightened by Richard and his 
numerous follovrers having, in a great fnealure, di*aincd England of its money, for the fupport 
of his expeditions in the Holy Land. Fuller, in his Holy War, fpcaking 6 f their being forced 
to fell all their church plate for King Richard’s ranfom, adds, ** That for fome hundreds 
of years after, they were forced to ufe chalices ©flatten, or brafs, in their churches in Eng- 
land.” So little was there of riches in thofe times, compared t6 our days. Yet it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile all this wirti what Walter of Coventry, and Roger Hoveden fay. 
That Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury, made it appear, that in the two following years this 
King raifed feven hundred and fifty-three thoufand three hundred and thirty-two pounds, /. e, 
three hundred and feventy-fix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds each year, or one 
million one hundred and twenty-nine thoufand nine hundred and ninety-eight pounds of our 
xponcy, though it is allowed to have been a fum very grievous. This improbable ac- 
count merits, indeed, hut little credit. 

John carl of Morton and Lancaftcr, afterwards King John, now granted to his burgefles 
of Lancaftcr, all the privileged which he had granted to his burgefles of Briftol in the year 
1x65; to be a free burgh, and ftce burgefles, &c. as we have related under that year. 
Prefton in Lancafbire, fays Dr. Brady, in his Treatifc of Burghs, had, before this period, 
been made a burgh by King Henry IL and had new privileges grantCKl it King 
John. ’ 

1 194 Upon the return of Riclxard from his captivity, he held a ParliamOttt at Ncfttingham ; whi- 
ther William the Lyon, king of Scotland, came, Hiftoria Anglo- 

Scotica, London 1703, 8vo. p. 23. arxd deirrandeij tlie Cuin- 

“ berland, W eft morcland, and Lancaftcr, a$ bi$ jfyrcdeCcflbii liM Richard 

put him off, for the prefent, with fidr he granted 

William, by charter, the following hohoura for him and his focceffors, viz. 

That Whenever a King of Scotland was to be fumthoned to the court of England, to do 
homage for the lands he held in Englar^, bfe be, at the river Tweed, received by 

“ the Bifhop of Durham and the Sheriff bf Northutnberfand, and they Ihould conduft him 
to the river Tecs, where fhe Archbilhb^ and Sheriff txf York fhould receive him; and fo 
in like fort the Bilhops and Sheriffs of the Other fhitea, till be arrived at Court. On his 
journey he had one hundred (hillings, fifteen pound of our money, per day allowed him 
for charges : at Court thirty (hillings per day ; twelve waftds and twelve fimnels of the 
** King’s,” two forts of fine bread in ufe then, four quarts of tlxc King’s beft wine, and 
“ fix quarts of ordinary wine ; two pound weight of pepper, and four pound weight of cin- 
namon ; four wax lights ; forty great long perches of the King’s beft candles, and twenty- 
•• four of other ordinary ones. And on his return he was to be conduced as before, and 
with the fame allowances.” 


Whilft 
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1 194 Wlwlft the of Scotland enjoyed their lands in England, they found It tlieir intcreft, 

onice generally in every King’s reign, to perform this homage ^ l>ut when they were deprived 
of theb lands, they paid it no more. 

It was oa the return of King Richard, froftj his captivity In Germany, that the famous Ma- 
rine Laws of Oleron, aaifland 00 the coaft of Aiiuitaine, tlien pofleffed by our Kings, and 
then Ukewife eminent for fhipping and naaritime affairs, were firft promulgated by him. We 
do, indeed,, find in the firft volume of the fecond edition of Rymer’s Foedcra, p. 36. a charter, 
or declaration of the twentieth year of his father, King Henry II. in 1174, whereby that King 
direfts, I ft, “ That if any fhip be wrecked on tlte coafts cither of England, Poiflou, Gaf- 
“ cony, or the ille of Oleron, wherein any man Ihall be fbpnd and fet on fhoic alive ; fuch 
“ llvip, with its lading, fhall remain to its proper owners, without being deemed a wreck. — 
“ 2dly, And if even otily any living beaft be found in the fhip, the King’s officers fliall de- 
“ liver over the flrip and cargo to four refpoirfihle perfons, in truft for the proprietors, who 
may claim the fame within three months. But, sdly, If ucitltcr human creature nor beaft 
, “be found alive therein, then it is the King’s wreck, and belongs to him alone.” And this 
feems to have paved the way for the ffimous fea laws of Olpron, protnulgatcd as above, con- 
taining forty-feven heads or chapters, as printed in Dr. Godolphin’s View of tlie Admiralty 
JurifJiflion, London 1683, and various otlier authors on maritime affairs. Several of tliofc 
heads arc now of no ule nor authority, the fubjeA matter of them being obfoletc ; but the 
reft are very good and equitable rules for owners of Ihips, merchants, mafters, and mariners, 
in all maritime affairs, and have for that «afon due credit and authority in all courts where 
Admiralty affairs are cognizable. For the maritime laws of Rhodes, which, during the 
Roman empire, were of the greateft antiionty, being by this time become obfolete, on ac- 
count of the difterent ufages of merchants, mariners, &c. from what tJiey were in ancient 
times, when commerce was almoft entirely confined to the Mediterranean Sea, it was now 
therefore become ncoeflary to cftablilh new rules' or laws fuited to the prefeirt times, when 
commerce and to he diffiufed into the weftern and northern parts of 

Eurojte. (Sarndfea, promulgated till confiderably 

later, viz. in w abtiitt thf Jifhiif by all nations without 

the Mcditerraneatt’ahd.fildtfc ' '/i; 

It was fomcwlwr late** Id's** their fo much celebrated fca- 

laws, which fqon grew They became the ftrift rule for deciding 

all maritime controverfies not only by ^ Ha»6»tic cities, but by all nations bordering on 
both fides of the Baltic Sea;, and ti>ey cpntii|h<a*Ct he tffic general maritime laws of thofc na- 
tions to this day. The fca laws Rhodes, as Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, 

Lib. i. Cap. 30, well obferves. Were bojtlv the firft in eftceni, and the carlicft known among 
the Ancients : but of thofe laws wo kmow noting a* this time, hut what is contained in cer- 
tain fragments handed down to us, togethet^ of the diaptcrs, and what can be 

collefted from particular edifls of the Emperors Tiherilai* ..Adrian, Antoninus, Pertinax and 
SeptimiuS'Severus, fcattered up and down the mvll law hooks. 

In this year, the Emperor Henry YL qf the houfe of Swabia, got pofteftion of Naples and 
Sicily, having driven out the Normans of France, who had been fottli^ there near two hun- 
dred years in great profperity and credit. .. .< 

Poitfmouth muft have been a town and port of fome account, even in this century ; as we 
find a charter of King Richard I, dated the fifth year of his reign, in Dr. Brady’s appendix to 

^ * .his 
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Ills Ticiuifc on JJurglis, wlicrciii, after declaring, That he retains in his own hands lii« 
town ot i^ortcfmuc, w itl\ all that belongs to it; he eftablifhes therein an annualfair for fifteen 
days, to wliich all tJie people of England, Normandy, Poi<ffou, Wales, Scotland, and ail 
“ other cltlt^qr his own or foreign people, may ficcly refort and enjoy all the privileges they 
“ do at the fairs of Winclicher, Holland, or elfewhcre in his dominions. His faid burgeffes 
of roitcfmue ftiaJl alfo htive a weekly market, with all the immuiiirlcs, &c. which Hi's citi- 
zens of WinchcOcr and Oxford, or elfe\\dicrc enjoy. Alfo a freedom from all tolls, pou- 
tage, pafTage, Ibllage, &c. and freedom from fuit and fcrvicc at hundred and county couits, 
“ I'his feems to be the fiill charter granted to Portfmouth ; wherein it Is to be ob- 

ferved tlicie is no mention of a merchant-guild : and by the King’s faying he retained the 
town in his own hands, it is probable there was no fiKcd fee-farm rent paid as yet by that 
town; and that the King’s officers, as in many other towns, made the mofl of tJ)e rents of 
houfes, and of other duties ta the crown ; neither docs it appear to have been at thi-. time a 
corporation. 

1196 According to Meurfius’s Hiftoria Danica, Amfterdam 1638, p. 8. of Lib. i. and other T).i’ 
nilli hiftorians, Canute V. king of Dcnmaik, mull have been a very potent pinuc in the 
year 1196, commanding and pollcffing almoft all tlie fouth coalls of the Baltic, along tlie 
Geiman, Pruffian, and Livonian Shores. 

The Pomeranians having revolted in the courfe of this year, he font agaiitil them a nrtvy of 
fix bundled and feventy Ihips, carrying about eighty-two thoufand men , and having taken 
tlie cities ofWolgaft and Stetin, he repaired tlicir fortifications, and placed Urong garrifons 
in them. 

JJ97 So powerful was Canute in fliippmg, that Speed, in his Iliftory of Great Britain, p. 480. 
fivs, that King Philip xVuguflus of France, in 1197, married that King’s lifter, purpofely to 
obtain the ufc of the Danifh fleet againft England. 

Com was in this year fo fcarce in Ehgland, fays Blfhop Fleetwood, in his (ihronicon Pre- 
ciofurn, that a quarter of wheat was fold for eighteen fhillings and eight pencil r. of our 
money two pounds fixtecn fltillings, partly proceeding from unkind feafons, but probably 
mucli more from improvident and ignorant mai|agement of the farhaers, and the knavery 
corn -jobbers. i ' 

We find in Scldcn’s England’s EpthomaSi the CajfitUla Placitorum Corona* of 
King Richard L a plain proof that broad iair;W(tben made Iti England, viz. Cap. xw ii. 
Lar?n panni, uhicimque fiunt^ Jhn$ df cadtM fcil^ de duabus uinis hitra lifin ct 

cjujdtm hoHitath in media et in hurihus j’’ / e. Woollen cloth, wherever it be made, Ihall 
“ be all of one breadth, viz. of two ells tfithm the lifts', and of the fame goodnefs in tlie 
“ middle as on the edges.” For it will hardly bcTuppofcd that King Richaul would, or 
could, preferibe rules of tbi^ kind to all foreign nations in their making of cloth. T'liereiii 
alfo we find direftions touching the fate of red and black clotlis.' 

«198 Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, Cap. xxili. p, 643, relates that Hugli de Eofco, 
“ SbciilTof Hantefliirc, flocked the King’s lands of Mienes witli twelve oxen, price of each 
“ ox three fitilUngs, and wnth one hundred fheep, at four-pence each Ihcep. 9 Ricliaid I.'’ 
As filver coins were then thrice the weight of ours, the oxen wcie nine fltillings each, and 
the fficep one fhilling of our money. Above twenty times as cheap as in our days. 

1299 Notwithftanding all the faults, too juftly it is to be feared, charged on King John, he cer- 
tainly had fomc right notions for the advancement and profperity of his towns and people 

ii\ 
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1199 in fcvcral refpc£\:s. We find him, In tliis very firft year of his reign, fi 09 > hCj^iiinipg the 
good purpofe, a king, which he had before put in puidbee m his brothers leign, and 
which he lurlhcr incicafed in the courfc of his own, uolvvitiillanduig h.s nuniLious ni.U 
fortunCwS : this was the crcdllng of his demefne-towns into free buighs, which prtpaicd the 
way for the gradual introciuftioa of commerce into his kingdom. For, whcicas till now, the 
King’s collcftors laid on and levied on towns, fundry tolls, taxes, cufioms, hL. of \arlous 
kinds and names : 

L Inllcad thereof, thofc burgljs, now made fr<;e, w^ere to pay one annual fum only for each 
refpc^livc town or burgh, which was called the fec-fium rent of fuch refpeftive bmgh. That 
fee-farm rent, without doubt, bore feme near proportion to tlie total amount of thofc duties 
which till now were wont to be levied, though always fomewhat iefs than the total of them , 
according to IMi. Mado’x’s Firncta Burgt, Dr. Brady’s Treatlfe of Burghs, &c. So that this 
King obtained the advantage of reducing his revenue, arifing from his towns, fo an ahfoliitc 
ccitainty , as th^ faid annual fee-farm rent was the debt of, and raifed by the community or 
coiporation, by way of aireffmeni on all. 

n. Such town had now alfo a Clilcla-Mcrcatoj ia, or Merchant-Guild, befiowed on it j 
j. e, a mercantile fraternity or Society. 

ill. W hercas, licfoic this time, the crown always appointed a chief officer who ruled them, 
fometinu s aibitrarily enough, and raifed the fcvcial taxes, King John gave the townlmcn 
the privilege of annually elefting the chief officer or ruler of theii town out of tlicir owm 
body. From which privilege arofe the prefent annual magiftracy of corpoiation'. ‘‘ King 

John,” fays Speed, p. 506, was either the firft or the chiefeft wdio appointed thofc noble 

forms of civil government in London, and moft cities and corporate towiib of England; 

endowing them alfo with their greateft franchifes.’^ So likewife fays Camden, Rapin, See. 

IV. When tins freedom was granted by the royal charter, the towufnien weie freed from 
tolls in h^ibours» knd pontage, or a toll for palling over bridges, &c. 

V. 1 ’ill now, tliey could not marry their own children to whom and where they plcafcd, 

without the^King’s lioenicOf -Brady, nor could widows marry thcrafclvcs : neither could 
the townfiOcn I^nds they had purchafed without fuch licence, until this 

new freedom. Which Ijrft Jirtictc refembks/or is probably the very fame as, the Bmgcni.s 
Dominici, c. DomdTne’^BorgeOeiS, under our Saxon anceftors before the Norman con(|iicJl . 
who, in every city and Londoh not then excepted, had either tlic King, or 

fomc great Lord, for their p^trdns or prot#^|j^» 

VI. Laftly, there W'crc fomc otfier |>rlv 5 Ir^ beftowed on particular favourite places, 

as London and the Cinque-Port^j not communicated to the reft , bccauic the in- 

habitants of thofc places wcic always obliged to attend our Kings with their flapping for a 
limited time, at their own charges, as will be mote fully fecn hereafter. 

Dmtwich in Suffolk was one of the tO’^nO ^hicli bad this freedom now confcircd on it, 
and among othci claufcs in their charter, thcr«? Is the following one, \i/. Conuffimn:^ itiam els 
Ilunlam 1 1 Gildam Ma cuioi lam ; /. r. wc gttat tficm a HanfttOr the liberty to be a fociety 01 cor- 
poratioin and a merchant-guild* And here we help remarking, that even the Kamed 

Lambecius, already quoted under the vear 1169, not fabing acquainted with enn ancient k- 
coids, IS a link mifiakcn in faving, I'hat tbe^fii ft time Wc meet With the woid Ikinlc foi a 
foucty, is in the chaltoi gianteclLy our King Henry IlL to the merchants of Haiubui^h, or 
of the ftccljaid rcfidjng at London, as will be more fully feen in tlic ncxtccmuiy. 


DunWich 
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1199 Duinvich was probably a very confidcrablc town in thofc times, fincc t]ic annual fee farm 
^ rent of it was now fixed at one hundred and twenty pounds, a confiderable fum then ; and 
aHo one mark of fiJver, and twenty-four thbufand herrings yearly. Moreover, for the free 
privileges now beftovved on them, the inhabitants made aprtlcntto King John, in this fame 
year* of thrc«.hundred marks of lilvcr, or fix hundred pounds of our money, ten falcons, 
and five* girfalcons. And the Dunwich men’s privileges being, for fonic rcafon, afterwards 
fufpended, they prefented King John, fix years after, with one hithd red maiks more to have 
them reftored. They like wife gave that King two hundred marks more, and five thoufand 
eels, for having Wreck and Lagan added to their charter. Sq tlxat Dunwich was then a place 
of great i»aval trade for thofe times, its fee-farm rent being, 'according to Dr. Brady on 
Burghs, almofi twice as much as that of any or moft other burghs. 

The earliefi: mention we find of a certain yearly allowance of ten per cent, for the ufury or 
intcreft of money, in the Englrfh Hiftory, is in Madox^s Fonnulaie Anglicanum, p, 17. in 
this tenth and laft year of King Richard I. wherein mention is made of a mortgage olTand for 
fccuring one hundred marks to a Jew, viz. pro quibus^ ego Ric. dc SanJford reddam el 

Bcnediife^ Rerna^) JingnUs amiis X Afarcas de JLucro^ quarn dlu tenner a prenomlnatas C, Mar-^ 
“ casR Which ufual rate of intercil in England, held till the reign of King Henry VJIl. 
when what had been only by cuftom, was then confirmed bylaw; though that nbw called 
cuftom, was till then a very uncertain one, thtJ Jews of thofc times frequently taking a larger 
jntereft. 

To York city King John now grants lus bharter, confirming all their former liberties, 
laws, and cufloms ; their merchant guild, and their hanfes, (hanjus fuas^) in England and 
Kormandy, and their laftage, along the coafl of the fca, as they enjoyed them in bis father’s 
and brother’s time. They were aJfo to be quit of all tolls, &c. throughout England, Nor- 
mandy, Toiftou, Anjou^ and Aquitaine: all which lliews that York then have been a 
place of foreign trade. For which privileges, it is to be fuppofcd that the city of Y?rk, being 
before this time a coiporation, paid coiifidcrably to Jhe King, as wc fiiall fee London did 
in this fame year. Mr. Drake, in his Hillory of York City, that Kjng John, by a 

fubfequent charter, fixed its fee-farm rent At one W per annum. It 

would be both tedious and fuperfiuous to gw.Ottr mders a recital of ah the confirmations of 
the privileges granted from time to timehy ow Kmgs, to this aiid other cities and towns. 

From the city of London Kijig Idhiiu in the language of feme 

hiftoriang, extorted, jno lefs than t^hrec dioafand ns^ks^ h e, fix thoufand pounds of our 
money, for the renewal qf their charter of KborticSf A great fum, undoubtedly, in thofc 
days; wherefore Londofi, even tlieib have/heen a wealthy place. This charter recites 
all their former ones, viz. thcrfc from King Henry Ift and Ild, and King Richard I. but none 
further back ; whidl foews, that William the Conqueror’s fliort 

grant of privileges, under tht: year 1686, rather deemed a brief declaration of the rights 
which the Londoners bad enjoyed mider tiieir Saxon Kings before the conqueft, than as a 
new charter. Dodirr thek four Kings the charters to London have all the forms of fuch fo- 
Icnm deeds, arid ate generally much the fame in fubftance; except that, in King Henry lid’s 
charter, that city had a confirmation of King Henry Ift’g, being a grant of the fee-farm of the 
county of Middiefex, for which they paid three hundred pounds per annum, or nine hundred 
pounds of our coin, and from which grant the Sherilfs of the city oi London, to this day, are 
\ alfo: ^ Middiefex. la thofc times, and long after, the IhcriiFs of counties were 

officers 
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1199 pfEccrs of great truft and importance, being the receivers of all the crowm revenue in their 
refpe^tive counties. 

I'hc fubftance qf thofe charters to London, which have been often publiflicd, coniiflcd 
** In freedom from tolls and duties of various kinds, that arc now obfolcie. U'hat the citi- 
“ zens fhould not be fued for debts, &c. without their own city. Licence for them to hunt 
‘‘ in Middlefcx, Eflex, and Surry. No ft ranger Hull have or take a lodging or habitation 

within the walls or liberties of the city by force, nor by order of the King’s Mar/lial, 

Whoever has the curiofity to pemfe thofe charters in the original Latin, may confult Dr. 
Brady’s Appendix to his Treatife of Burghs, and other colleftions of the London chatters 
and privileges ; and will but too plainly fee how precaiious our liberties were under the full 
Koriiian kitigs. 

Staveren in Fricfcland, as we have partly remarked under the year 1187, was, in old times 
a rich, large, and potent city, having a great maritime commerce. It is faid the people of 
Staveren were the firft of ^hefc weftern parts that failed througli the Sound into tlie Baltic Sea ; 
upon wliich account the Danllh kings of thofe times bellowed certain privileges on them, by 
wln^h they became a moft flourifliing emporium. In this profperous ftatc it continued, 
fays Werdenhagen, to the year 1 199 ; from which time, partly tlnough luxury and pride, and 
partly by the inundations of the Zuyder Zee, which has walhcd away a great part of it, it has 
gradually decayed, and is at this time a mean incoufiderable town. 

The city of Norwich, in this fame year, which was the firft of King John, with London, 
York, &c. had a new charter, containing all the liberties, fiee cufioms, uUges, &c. which 
the city of London now has, or at any time had,” and therefore ncedlefs to be here re- 
peated,-— ‘‘ the faid citizens of Norwich rendering or paying foi the fame one hundred and 
eighty pounds yearly, of white money, at our Exchcquei, by the hands of the Mayor (Pre- 
politus) of that city ; which chief officer they fhall annually eieft from among their own 
number, l>eing fuch a one as may be proper for us,” i. t. for cohefting the faid fee-farm 
rent of on'fe hundred and aigbt pounds per annum, aivd for them.” This fufficieiuly Ihews 
Norwich to have been at that time a coufidcrable place. 

King John, in thkfttft year of his rcign^ ^ that a ton of Poiftou wine fliould he 

fold for no more than onepoUfid, and of wine, for one pound four fiallings ; and no 

fort of French wine at abbv^fe one pouW fome very good at one pound fix 

Ihillings and eight-pence per ton, Chronicoh IPfeciorum. 

1200 The Germans of Bremen, &c. had leated tllcntftlvcs fo ftrongly in Livonia, that they were 
able to build a wall round their newly epcaed city of Riga, which, from its happy fituation 
for commerce, foon grew very confidcruble in wealth arnl llrength ; and becoming a powerful 
fhelter for the Chriftians againft the Pagan inhabitants, it was foon after made an archbifhop- 
rick. Next to Dantzick and the now imperial city of Pcterfbuig, Riga has been long ilic 
greateft emporium of this coaft. 

In this year King John made the men of HanlcpfOok, in the biftioprick of Durham, free 
burgefies, with the fame liberties, &c. as his burgefffes of Ncwcafllc upon Tyne Iiad ; but 
there is no mention of tolls, merchant-guild, &c. From thefc itiftanccs,” fays Dr. Brady, 

** wc make a more th^air probable conjefture, that all free burghs had tlieir beginning from 
charter; which charter was granted as well for the advantage of the King, Earl, or other 
great man, Lord of the Burgh, as for the profit of tlic byrgefles tliemfclves/^ 


Several 
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1200 Several authors think, that In or about this year was dlfcovercd the ufe of the magnet or 
load -hone for making iron to point conftantjy to the north pole, /, e, the ufe of the mariners- 
conipafs ; and fome think that it was of . French invention, bccaufc firft mentioned by one 
Ciuybi of Frayence, a French poet near this time, who calls it marincta : this is Gaflendi’s 
conjc^hirc ; and alfo bccaufc the north point is by all nations marked on their compalTcs by a 
flcui-dc-iis, the arms of France. Monlieur Huet, bifhop of Avranches, in his tenth chapter 
of The Commerce of the Ancients, in likewife of this opinion ; and that although Marcopolo 
of Venice had travelled as far Eaft as Cathai, or China, and bad there learned the know- 
ledge of thccoinpafs; yet Guyot mentions the compafs to have been in nfc amongil the 
French pilots above forty years before Marcopolo’s time. Of which fttbjcft more will be faul 
hereafter. 

About this time many medicinal fimplcs, and other drugs, are faid to have been firft brought 
into tlic weftern parts of Europe from tlic Eaft, by means of feme people who had been in the 
Holy- War. 

According to TallenFs chronological tables, furnames firft began to be in life in Europe ^ 
about this time ; though poffibly fomewhat later than this period amongft the common people 
in England. Yet it is certain that the Normans at the comjucft brought fiarname^ of their 
£>\\n into England with them. 

Sir James Ware, in his ninth chapter of the Antiquities of Ireland, takes notice “ TJiat 
fome obferve, that about the year icoo, furnames began to be fixed in France, England, 
and Scotland, as well as in Ireland ; firft indeed among the nobility, and, by degrees, 
amongft the lower fort.’’ ' 

We may here in general remark, from the German, Danifn, and Swcdllh writers, that 
many, or moft part, of the towns, at prefent any way confidcrablc, at the north end of Ger- 
many and of Poland, as allb fome in Denmark and Sweden on the Baltic Shores, were cither 
originally founded, or at leafl: roie into confideration in this twelfth century. Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Dantv/ick, Lubeck, Riga, RoftocJk, Koningiberg, JStetiti, and Wifmar, were ail 
founded in ibis century. 

And in the thirteenth century, In Holftcin were founded Kiel, luehoa, and Tondern ; and 
in Jutland, Flcnfburg, and Hadcrflebcn ; and fevcral other towns in thofc parts, at a ftiil later 
period. . ’-y , , ; ■ ' 

Wefliallclofc this century with judicious Brandfs Hiftory of the 

Rcform«ltioB^ in and about the Countries, voF i/ that in the eleventh and twelfth, and 
even in fome later centuries, Tlw clergy had atooft \exhaufted the laity by all kinds of dc- 
vices to fatisfy their own infatiablc defires, but chiefly by eftablilhing new orders of monks i 
fo that between the year *1100 and 1200, there , were founded, in the Netherlands only, 
fixty -one abbeys richly endowed. Whole towns and villages have fprung up from fuch 
inonaftcvies and their acceffibns, many nstmes thereof teftify 4 and what the clergy got, 
not only the common people* but alfo the lords and princes loti. 

For the ecclefiaftic^l eftates paid neither fcqt nor lot. This was very prejudicial to the 
public. Many of the clc;rgy turned merchants ; which was fo much the more prejudicial to 
** the common people, inafmuch as they, being tax-free, were able to underfcll them, d'hc 
“ commonalty thereupon complained grievoufly that the clergy abufed to fccular purpofes tlie 
4, ** glinted them, to enable tliem the better to mind their fj>i ritual affairs, and fo 

** 4X^pk tho brfiad out of the months of thofc who helped to feed tlicm. Thus were the mona- 
‘ “ fteries 
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1^199 fteries turned into fhops and warclioules, and the inanfions of i'ccular priefls into inns and 
“ lap-boules. Some towns oppofed fuch practices by liiarp edicts ; and Duke J^liillp, fo laic 
‘‘ as 1445, found liiinfcJf obliged again to provide againfl the clergy’s inheriting or purchafing 
iriinioveablc goods ; whole remarkable edi< 5 l runs thus : 

'riiat there being founded in our dominions of Holland and Zerdand^ in the fpacc of 
a few ycais, fo great a number of cloiflcrs of monks and nuns as are by much too jnany for 
t])C extent of our laid dominions, which arc allb daily inereafmg in number: And whereas in 
thole coiwcnls of both fexes, almoft all trades iyid lunulieraits are caiiied on ; ar\d alrhougli 
they be ordained and giited perlbns, or fliould be fuclg yet have they hirherto concerned 
thcmlelves with the eflates and inheritances of their anccllors : fo that uiilds timely care be 
“ taken, they are like to get into their hands all the lands and inheritances, whereby we and 
our fucccflbrs lhall lolc our fcrviccs, and our poor fubjeds their trades and employments. 
For thefe rcafons, vve have ordained, that henceforth no cccicliailk iFalJ take or receive any 
“ inheritances of their anceftors, relations, or friends, 


T H 1 R 1 ' E E N T H C Is N T U R Y. 

SucccJJlon P R I N c E s in this Century, 


07 


Jumper ot s of the ICeJl. 
OjiioofBrunF 1 
wick, and Prii- ri 
LIP IT. to J 
<3tho V. to 1211 
Frederic il.. to 1250 
CoNRAOElV.to 1254 
William E. T 
of Holland, 1256 

^c. to J 

Intcrregniiin, to 1273 
Rodolph I. ”1 
Count of Hapf - } 1 290 
burg, to J 

Adolph, C.ofl 

NalTliu, to J ’='96 
Alder r 1 to 1300 
enui bey Grid. 


Kings of England. 
John, to 1216 

Henry 111. to 1272 
Edward T, to 1300 
and beyond. 


Kings of Scotland. 
William, J 
furnamed the j 1214 
Lion, to J 
Alexander 1 

IT. to 1 '^49 

Alexander 1 o 
HI. to 

Interregnum, to 1291 
John f]ALroL,to 1300 
and beyond. 


Kings of France. 

Ph iLii> 11. All 1 
guflus, to J *"“0 
T.ouis VHT. to 1226 
St. l.ou I s IX. to 1 270 
-I^HILIP 111. fo 1285 
PhiluHV. to 1200 


and beyond^ 


Kings of Denma) k. 
Canute V. to 1202 
Wald e m a r \ 

II. to J 

Eric V. to 1250 
Abel, to 1252 

Christo- 1 

PHIR 1 . to J 
Eric VF to 12 87 
Eric VI 1 . to 1300 
and beyond. 


Kings of CafilJe. 
Alp no Nso I 
IX. to 

HhKR Y 1 . to -1217 
i'ERj:>lNAND 1 
111. to 

AlpHON^O 1 r, 

X. to 1 ^-^4 

Sancii o IV. to 1295 
F.ERDINAND 1 
IV. to 1 ^300 

and beyond. 


The character of the T PI I R T E E N T H CENTURY. 

This century, notwitliftanding its darknefs in point of religion and learning, abounds with 
great and very intcrefting events in fcveral parts of Europe. Although, agreeable to our 
original purpnfc, the affairs of the Greek empire come not properly under our dircA cogni- 
zance, yet who can avoid remarking its fad flatc, in having, in this century, had two great and 
fignal I evolutions in \he fpacc of but fifty-fevdi years ; the firft, in being conquered by tlic 
Latins, in the year 1204, as the weftern Chriftians were then called ; and the fecond, in being 
re -conquered in the year 1261 by the Greeks. 

VoL. 1 . A a 


The 
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1200 TJie Latins, however, by being fo well acquainted with Greece and Aha, muft have intro- 
duced, as we know in part they did, vai ious articles of their manufactures and productions to 

be natuializcd in the well. 

% 

Genoa, throughout tliis century, flionc forth in her meridian glory, being the grcatcfl mari- 
time power then on earth, fo as to flrikc terror into all the neighbouring dates. Even 
A'^cnicc, great as Ihc was now become, was eclipfed by Genoa, which, towards the concliifiori 
of this century, had reduced the republic of Pifa, till tbeu alfo po\Verful at fca, to the lowcft 
ebb of fortune, never again to rife to gveatnefs, and foon to lofc her independence. 

The virtue of Venice fupported her through all difficulties, and gradually enabled her to 
maintain and increafe her commerce and maaufa£turcs. fn the mean time, a new maritime 
power of a lingular contexture is growing up, to flrike terror from a far diftant part of Europe ; 
the mercantile Hanfeatic Confederacy already overawing monarchy itfclf in Norway. Tn thofe 
northern parts, Denmark dill appears formidable by its fudden conqueds on the fouth Ihorcr ^ 
of the Baltic ; yet fhe foon lofcs all again. By the vad woollen, as well as linen manufac- 
tures of tlie provinces of Flanders and Brabant, they acquire immenfe wealth ; their ports arc 
croiuled with mercantile fhipping, both of their own and mod other nations. By the long 
interregnum of the German empire, fcvcral Italian cities and dates find the means of drength- 
cning their liberty and independence, and are, confcqucntly, the more enabled to purfue their 
commerce. Early in this century, the Emperors begin to infranchife ll-vcral German cities ; 
Vvbcrcupon thofe cities found it ncccffiiry to enter into a conlcdcracy for their own mutual 
defence againd the tyrannical lords of cadl’cs, ^c. whild the monarchs of France dill content 
themfclvcs with the inland provinces of that large and due country, without commerce, manu- 
failures, fca-ports, or Ihipping. 

In England, the foundations of liberty arc more deeply laid in the ever-famous A/i 7 gfh'i 
Charta : And although the German merchants of the Steel-yard dill engrofled her commerce, 
and had additional liberties and immunities bedowed on them by our Kings \ yet commercial 
correfpondencies and treaties began in this century to be more frequent \ and, about the middle 
of it, a 1 ‘ociety of our own nation firft commences a correfpondence with the Netherlands^ 
as real Englilli merchants. 

By two fcvcral datutes, foreign merchants reforting to England, are more affured of freedom 
and fafety than in former times. The citizens and burgefles of England arc now fird made a 
part of the Icgillaturc ; a fure prefage of the future increafe of national commerce and wcaklu 
England is fuither fccurcd and drengthened by the policy of Edward I. in annexing Wales 
to it : and much happier had it been for both the Britannic kingdoms, had die been now 
equally fuccefsful in the uniting of Scotland to her. r* 

New funds or materials for commerce are gradually fpringing up in different parts of Europe, 
new maritime cities founded, and money becoming, by degrees, more plentiful : yet notwitli- 
danding the finery and gaiety among the Baronage, introduced l:>y the holy war, which ended 
’ aimed with the clofe of this century, the wounds of Europe, by the vad lofs of botli men and 
wealth in its romantic expeditions, were now, and long after, forcly felt. 


To 
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1201 To the beginuiivr of tliis century, the republic of Pifa was very poteiTt as a naval power, fa 
as even to pretend to ihe foie fovercignty of her neighbouring feas ; and inliflcd that licr fUllcr 
Genoa thoiiid ahllain from commerce at fea, or at Icail ihould navigate lliofe feas unarmed ; 
threatening them even with the lofs of lumds and cars for non-compliancc. But lofty Genoa 
icon excited herfclf fo much with a powerful navy, as in the end proved too hard for the 
Phans, vviili wlioni the fcarcely ever after had a hrm peace, until, in the end, file had utterly 
ruined the boa Ac d maritime power of the latter. 

We have now the moll undoubted authority forafcertalniag tlie iixed value of a mark Eng- 
Dill at the fame rale as at prefent, viz. thirteen fliiUings and four-pence. It is in the firii 
volume of Rynier’s Ihudcra, p. 124, where King John grants a dowry of one thoufand maik^ 
yearly, /. r. two tlioiifand pounds of our money, to tlie Queen-Dowager Bcrcngeiia, tlic 
widow of King Richard I. '’.Phis was tlic more neceflary to be remarked in this place, hccaufc 
fome authors have been in doubt concerning the real ancient value of a mark, whicli never 
was an Englifli coin, but merely a denomination, or determined quantity of filvcr bullion b) 
wciglit, as it is at this day in mod foreign countries. 

In this year, fays VV\‘ id callage 11, on the authority of Bertius, a German hiflorian, the city 
of Cologne entered into the league of the Hans-towns. 

Fiivlnc, in his I'licatrc of flonour, See. obferves, under this year, that when the barons of 
France, in the reign of Philip Anguflus, undertook the conqucil of ConAantinoplc from the 
Greek Emperors, they were forced to fliip ihcmfch'es thither from Venice, It was not,” 
fays this author, then known or underllood in France wdiat benefit redounded to a nation 
** from maritime ports and naval commerce ; for onr monarchs contenting themfelvcs with 
their own demefnes, and having no foreign enemies to quarrel with, they had nothing to 
do upon the feas.” A very wretched cxcufc for their fupinenefs. But the real reafon was, 
that all the fca-ports of the ocean, from Flanders to Gafeony, were in the power of the great 
vaflals, viz. the Count of Flanders, tlic Count of Vermandois, for Picardy, and the Kings of 
England, as Dukes of Normandy, the Dukes of Bretagne for that province, the Kings of 
England again for Poiftou and Guicanc, and the Counts lof Touloufc and Provence held all 
the ports of the Mediterranean ; fo that the French Kings, in thefe times, were properly pof- 
ftlTcd of nothing but an inland country. 

According to Louis Guicciardini’s Defeription of the Low Countries, printed at Antwerp 
in 1582, the city of Antwerp was now §rft walled round , from which time, he. thinks, that 
both gold and filver were coined in that city. 

At this time Ki% John grants to his beloved and hiithful William Briwer, and his heirs, 
that Bridgewater (liall be a free town, and have a free market, and an annual fair, to hold 
‘‘ eight days, with tolls, ^c. And that his (Briwer’s) burgefles fhould be free burgeffes, and 
quit of tolls, 6tc. enjoying all the liberties and free ufages of any town belonging to the 
“ King, London excepted.” 

I'hc fame year King John crefted Helfton in CornwaU, which was a royal demefne, into a 
free burgli, with a merchant guild, and frcciom from tolls, with all the other privileges which 
his burgeffes of tlic Caftle of Launceflon enjoyed in the time of his father King Henry II. 

Yet fo, as none fhould enjoy thofe benefits but burgefles rclidcnt in Helfton.” Tiiis lafl 
claule feems peculiar tatlVis town. 

Ever flnee the overthrow trf the weftern Roman empire, the government of mofl: countries 
in Europe had confifted of tlic prince and baronage, or landed gentry, before cities and tewns 

A a 2 grew 
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1201 grew lip to any confidcrable greatnefs, by means of commerce and mannfafturcs : Yet the 
power of thofe barons now began to be regarded with a very jealous eye by their princes, both 
in IZ^ngland and in foreign parts. 3 \-niionary I)c Witt, in his Intercll of Holland, obferves, 
that the anci(^nt Earls of Holland were fo jealous of the growing power of ihofe landed gentry, 
that they frequently dcmolifhcd many of their caftlcs ; and that the Earls, by way of over- 
awing thofe gentry, did, at various times, and more cfpccially from the beginniiig of this 
century, build fevera! cities in Holland, l^cftowing various immunities on the people who 
Ihould inhabit them. Thofe Earls, it is true, were averfe to the citizens crefling of walls and 
gate s to ilieir cities, foi tiic fame reafon as they difliked the barons caftles ; yet, in procels of 
• time, many of thole cities, by preients of money to their Earls, obtained leave to fortify the 
fame, and thereby became gradually poircfTcd of powder and riches ; fo that they raifed great 
jerdoiify in their Earls, who aftually deftroyed feme, and pulled down the gates of others of 
them. 

AV c have related, in tl;e preceding century, how chymiflry was firft brought into Europe by 
the African Moors ; who, wdiilll their countrymen held Spain, kept an intimate corrcfpoiu , 
dcncc witli that country. The Moors of Spain having before learned the noble and bcrieficiai 
fciences of aflrononiy and geography from thofe of Barbary, began now to cultivate /hem con- 
lidcrably ; fo that they w'cre gradually communicated to other parts of Europe, where, through 
the irruptions of the barbariai’iS, thofe arts had been utterly lolh 

When the Saracens firfl raviflied Egypt from the Greek empire in the feventh century, they 
had even then among them feme favourers of the liberal arts, and particularly of artronomy ; 
by which means tlicy got tranflatcd out of Greek into Arable, many authors on tliofe fubjefls. 
b'rom Egypt thofe arts w'crc tranfplantcd along the northern African ihorcs, and from thence 
into Spain. Yet it was not till the year of our Eord 1230, tliat the Emperor Frederic H. got 
the works of Ptolemy, the geographer of Alexandria, to he tranllatcd from Greek into Latin : 
and foon after this period, other princes and great men became cncouragers- of aftronoiny and 
geography. 

In this year Hedon, or Ilcydon, (at prcfciit a parliament town) in Yorkfhire, w'^as made a 
free hurgh by King Jolin, being the fccond year of his reign, by granting to Baldwin Earl of 
Albemarle, and his Countefs, and to their heirs, the free burgage of that town in fee and inhe- 
ritance ; fo as their burgefTes of Hedon might hold freely, he, as his (the King’s) burgelf s 
of York and Lincoln, with fuch culloms and as his father, King Henry H. granted 

it to AViiiiam Earl of Albemarle by Ills charter ; fa that tliis is but a confirmation of the for- 
mer charter. 

1202 By Bifliop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofumj it appears, that wheat became fo dear, by 
continual rains, in the year 1202, as to be fold for above twelve Ihillings the quarter, or one 
pound fixteen fliillings of our money ; and, on account of very hard frofls, was at the lame 
price in the year 1205. This dearth gives us no rule to adjuft the proportion of the rate oP 
living then, to that of our own times. But if, as under tlie year 1216, the mean price of 
wheat was three (hillings and nincpence, /. eleven fhlllings arid threepence of our money, 
per quarter, or that it was rather three fliillings per quarter, which was equal to nine fliillings 
of our money, then the rate of living mull have been five to one compared with our days ; 
tins calculation, however, cannot be exaPt, unlcfs the rates of alPothcr neceflaries could alfo be 
afccrtained ; although wheat, of any one article of common neceflaries, muft be acknowledged 
to be the beft guide in this cafe. 
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xaoj III the firft volume of Rymcr’s f <x?dcra, p. 133, wc have an auihentic tcnimony of the anri- 
quity of that commerce which tlic city of C'oloipie carried on wiih Kii;’l:ind, even before the 
general Haiiieatic C'onfedcracy liiul any clcarine;s with un. We iind Kiny; John now wiiin'i; 
to the magillrales of Colof;nc a very iefpe<^f ful letter of thanks “ for tiw iionours, hciv fit , 
“ and aflillancc which they had bellowed on his nephew Orho, Kinc; of the jlnnoins,” after- 
wards the Emperor Otho IV. ho])ing for their furtlier aid to enable Otho to arrive at the 

hii;hcll pitcli of honour,” the Imperial dipjnity. And, in return for what they had done, 
King John declares, lie takes all the citizens of Cologne, with theii- goods and poflefhons,’' 
meaning in England, under his protciflion ; granting them free ingrefs and egref' thiongh 
‘‘ all his dominions with their merchandize ; paying the due and ancient culloins,” fbys lie, 
“ agreed on and confemed to by your anceftors and yourfelves.” 

In tliis year, war being renewed between Cicnoa and t ifa, upon the gvoimJ of the ir old 
quarrels, the Pilans furprlfcd Syracufc in Sicily, which the Emperor Frederic Barh.irolla had 
given to the Genoefe for their ferviccs to him againh 'J'ancied : hut the Genoefe retook it iii 
' tliis fame year Iiv a formal ficge. 

The conqueh of Conllantiaoplc, and the reft of the Greci^: empire, at this time liy the Latiiis, 
proved a great havvcll and incrcafc to the Venetian ftalc, every one plucking a feather out of that 
declining Imperial eagle’s wnngs. Baldwin E.arl of Inlanders, coming with his auciidanns to Ve- 
nice in tlieycar 1202, was there very magnificently received; and that politic repubbe, well know- 
ing liow to make the moft of ihofe expeditions, joined him, on this occafton, w'itli three [mndred 
ibips and lixty gallics for the Holy Land, and advanced him money. He, in return, employs 
‘ his army to aihll the Venetians in rcilucing Iftria and Zara to their ohcdiencc, which had been 
conquered hy tlic King of Hungary. Baldwin afterwards thought it moie cafy to overcome a 
feeble Chriftian empire, than to drive the Saracens from the Hedy Land. 'Fhe combined fleet 
had wintered in Dalmatia, wlicrc they w^crc perfuaded by Alexis, the fon of Tfaac, the dethroned 
Emperor of Conftantinople, to unite their forces for the rclloration of his father ; which they 
accordingly performed in 1203, when the vaft Inms promiicd to the crufading princes and 
ftates, weie accordingly paid, great part of whicli fell to the fharc of Venice. Among otlicr 
things, Venice had tvrclvc^breaft-plates, and twelve crowns, or diadems of gold, adorned witli 
a vaft number of precious ftones ; all which were lodged in the treafui y of St. Mark. But the 
year following the Emperor Alexis was murdered, and Earl Baldwdn fc iztd tliat cruel oppor- 
tunity to get himfclf crowned Emperor of Conftantinople. The Venetians having been 
chiefly inftrumcntal in this great revolution, obtained the ifle of Crete, or Caiulia, and alfo 
Negropont, and many others in the VEgcan and Ionian feas ; fo that Venice was fcarcely able 
to manage fo great an addition of territory, having alfo in this partition obtained part of Pdo- 
ponnefus, fincc named the Moica, with many cities on the coafts of the Hcllefpont and of 
Phrygia. It feems Candia was tirft: allotted to Boniface Marquis of Montferrat ; but the Ve- 
netians, knowing its fertility, as well as its happy ixtuation for commerce, having the Archi- 
pelago on its north fide, and Alexandria on the fouth, from whence they fetched * the rich 
merchandize of India, perfuaded the new Emperor Baldwin to give Boniface the kingdom of 
I'iicfialy in exchange for it, to whom the Venetians gave eighty thou fand marks of filver, over 
and above, bcfidcs other piefcnts. It is here almoft neediefs to remark, that when the I’urks 
afterguards got footing in Greece, they had bait too juft a pretence for making war on the 
Venetians i from whom, fays Cardinal Contarini, they took the fair cities of Dyn achiuni, 
now Durazzo, in Albania, and Croy in Sclavonia, and every way bore fo hard on tiiem, that 

• to 
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I A03 to obtain peace, the Venetian?, were obliged to give up thirteen fair cities which they had for- 
inciiy con(jiuicd from the C/rcck empire ; but they held the illands confidcrably longer, d^his 
ill-g(njen einpiic remained in the podcflion of tlie Latins fifty-fcvcn years, viz. till i:^6i, when 
it waS* again recovered by the Greeks. 

At this time, fays Arnoldus, who continued the Chronicon Sclavicurn of Helnioldus, the 
pcopir of ] )enniaik abounded with all riches — “ the wealthy beiitg cloathcd not only in vari- 
*• or.? lorts of li arlet, but allV) in purple and fine hnen (fays he) folttm la- 

i'no 'vuyjo ft'd ciuDn ^tnptira cl byffo indnuntur ^' — “ occafloncd” adds he, “ by tlic 

“ filliery of heniiigs which is annually undertaken on the coaft of Schonen ; whither traders 
of all nations icfoi ting, hi ing with them gold, fiver, and otlicr precious commodities, lor 
jnir< ludhig herrings olAlie Danes.*’ 

cy [fall nations came hither for tlie purchafe of herrings, they mull: undoubtedlv ha\e 
had fomc way of curitig them with fait, for their prefervation homeward; altliough perhaps* 
not (jviite lb we ll as the method found out by the Netherlanders in the next caunury. 

AV c Iwar nothing in our days of this ffliery on the Schonen coaft, the great Ihoal of her-"" 
rings having Unce c:hangcd ifs courfe, and come forth into the Ocean, where they have ever 
fincc delighted to remain. Schonen is now^ a province of Sweden, though of old it^belongcd 
to Denmark.. 

'Idle fame year the town of Lenn, now named Lynn, in Norfolk, being then fubjeft to, 
or under, the loidlliip of the JJilhops of Norwich, and of William earl of Arunded and Ins 
heirs, King John grants to thole two lords, that Lenn lhall forever after be a free burgli, 
and enjoy all tlie lights belonging thereto : but no mention is therein made of a meW^hant 
- uild, or of freedom from tolls. 

Jt is worthy of obfei ration alfo, that at this time, where the famous city of Amflcrdnin 
now is.fituated, there was nothing but a fmalJ caftle named Ainftel, from the river on which 
it ftood. Gllhcii, who was then lord of it, brought a parcel of cottagers to build near tlie 
caftle, who carried on fonie fmall trade with their neighbours by means of their filhery. By 
tiiclr indullry they grew in prticefs of time to be a confiderablc town, with bridges and 
I'c we rs ; and theieupon the word Dam, i,e. Dyke, was fuperadded to its name, which it 
holds to this dav, viz. Aniftcldam, which we corruptly call Anifterdam. 

Jn this year died Sucrcher king of Norway, who, being a wife and prudent prince, gave 
great encouragement to commerce ; he beftow«?d many privileges on foreign merchants trad- 
ing to his ports, as the moft effeftualtncans for enriching his country. And this, according 
to Werdenhagen, tire Hanfcatic hiftorian, was one great means of facilitating and cementing 
the league of the Hans towns ; which fucceeding kings of Norway, in like manner, favoured 
and encouraged, d bus a country, like Norway, naturally poor and barren, may, by a dili- 
gent apyhicatioi^ to commerce, make a greater figure in the world than many naturally ricliei 
count! ics wlridi uegle^l fuch a certain fource of profperity, 

1205 ddic I'rtncli word, Parliament^ for a meeting of the great men of the kingdom, began fn fb 
to be known in the reign of King John; “before the fixth year of whofc reign,” ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Cotton, “ viz. before the year 1205, we fcarch records in vain for any 
“ council fo called. He firft ufed the Barons counfcls and confent in this fxtli year of liis 
“ reign, being the firft fummons in the records ; traMaiurl dc maghh.et arduis c. to 

* treat concerning great and arduous affairs ; it being concerning a war of defence againft tlie 
French : and that the Commons were admitted at this time may be lairly gathcied from the 
^ * ordinance. 
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1205 ordinance. But before the Commons of England were regularly represented in Parliament, 
as at p re Sent, the perfons who met in this reign and the next, to grant taxes and make laws, 
were oitly the Bifhops, Abbots, Barons, and other tenants of the crowm by Knight's-fervx?. 
Archiepifcopt^ EpifeopJy AbhateSy FrioicSy ComitcSy BaroneSy ct omnrs alli de repto no ftro din- 
qul de nolda tenent In Capiic F fays King Henry III. fo late as the nineteenth year of 
his reign, in his fumnions to Parliament. 

“ King William the Conqueror, for fupplying his occafions, having fhared out the con- 
querbd Saxon lands amongil: his followers, in the manner we have already dt feribed, 
by K niglu’s-fecs ; and admitted them to tnfeof their followers with fucli parts as they 
“ plcafcd of their own proportions ; the money and provifions were by hydage aUlircd on 
the common people, at the conl’cnt of their lords, who held in all their feigniories fucli 
“ right of regality* and }»rovcd afterwards fo great a curb and refiraint on tlic power of kings, 
“ that nothing fell more into the care of fucceeding kitigs than to retrench this arifti'ocracy, 
that was like, in tiirtc, to fti angle the monarchy. Yet none aftually attempted it openly, 
^ though all the preceding kings fordaw it, till King John, though laflrly. There needed 

not, before tills, any cate to advife with the Commons in public aflemblics ; flucc every 
njan in England, by tenure, held himicif to his great lord’s will, in wdude alTent his depen- 
dent tenant’s confent was included.” — Cottoni Pollliuma, p. 14, 15. 

Although thefe remarks of our learned Antiquary may not feem to have any immediate 
relation to commercial hillory, yet as tlicy clearly explain the nature of our conflltiuion, 
fuch as it was, as well as the rile or occafion of the wars between this King and his Succcl- 
for on one lido, and the Barons of England on tlic other fide, the ilTuc whereof was properly 
the aera of the people’s freedom, viz. the iigning and confirming of the great charter of our 
liberties, called in Latin, Metpna ChartHy and as liberty is, in a manner, the natural parent of 
commerce, wx can fcarcely deem this a digieffion from our principal fubjeft. 

In this fame year 1205, King John granted by charter a merchant guild to Andover in 
Hamplhire, “ with like freedom from tolls, See. as his burgefles of WinchcAcr enjoy, wdio 
“ arc ot die guild of merchants.’’ Yet Mr. Madox has given this town a charter at an earlier 
period. — See the year ii8g. 

1 bus did King John, by erefting fo many corporation towns, cflabliih a new, certain, and 
confiderablc revenue to the crown bv the fee-farm rents, which he, by their charters, obliged 
tliem to pay. Thofc towns which paid fuch fee-farms were more peculiarly ftylcd King’s 
towns i and they, thus enjoying a much greater ihare of independence than they Irid l>efoic 
they were incorporated, were the more encouraged to cultivate their trades and bufmefs, and 
to lay a better foundation for future commerce. 

King John of England, as it is related in Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap xxxiii. 
allows to Stephen de Turncham one mark, or thirteen fhillings and four pence, per day, for 
the cuHody of his Majefty’s niece. This daily allow^ance was equal to at lead ten times a: 
much as in our days. 

Mr. Madox, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap. xiii. p. 324. acquaints us, that in tliis 
year, being the iixth of King John, the town of Grimlby in Lincolnlhlre, now commonly 
termed Great Grimlby, was a place of confiderablc trade. ^ • 

I'hc town ol Zirick/cc, in the illc of Scliouwen, one of the iflcs of the province of Zea- 
land in the Netherlands, was a port of commerce fo early as his time, as is telliftcd by the old 
Grande Chroaique d-: la Hollandc, Zclande, &c. wdiich fays, that the people of this town 

began 
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bcgiin TO buil'.l lari^o nicrcaiullc lbip])liig, .iiul to trade with them into all pait';, both foutit- 
waid and iiorthwird, about the bet^Miininp^ of this century ; lo that they became very lauious 
for I lieir comincicc. 

1 2o 5 'I'iic nnvaWvars between ^^cnice and f jienoa were cKtrcmelv violent about this time ; and in 
tins year the lattci con(]ucred tlie ifland ol'Caiulia from ibciormcr., wlilch, liow^cvcr, tlic \d.‘^ 
jicJ ians loon iccovcrccl ay;ain. "i liis -fierce contention the coinmeixiai fovcrcignty oi ibc 
IVle Jiterrancan Sea l)ctvvccn tlicfc two republics lahed many yt.ars^ aTid was frc(]ucntly reiuw\ - 
ed. They were both indeed, at this time, and long after, very potent at fen ; and in the 
.Mediterranean, more cdpcciafly, there were none that could ])ictcnd fuceci .-.fully to conteiui 
^ with citlicr oftiicm : fm" though Pifa had formerly been tlie rival of Clenori, and iliil made a 
good figure, yi.t it was by this time confidtaably declined, and h-eeomu nwicly air aiisiliarv to 
\'enicc againh Cicnoa. In the year 1215, the Venetians weregiuaiiy incvnied agninil Cjenua 
for fomenting a rebellion in Candia, as well as for fuppJajuing f in m liuir gn.at ceanmercicil 
privileges in Sicilv, now given to (yeiioa by the l.ympcror, I’o:- hnving adidw! him in corujiicr- 
ing that fair iflc iron; 'I'ancred. On the other hand, Genoa 1"'^ tiivii ooiumvoa in the L 
vant declining, by the vah increafe of that of Venice : (o ‘ e. tii . wt, vsh:c:h, with many 
inteivals, lulled near two hundred years, may be iulUv termed a eonunocial war. ^ 

:7 2o 8 'Idle city of London ivtnv, in fome meafurc, be faiJ to iiavc been full ma le a free city by 
King |olin in tliis year, v;hicb was the ninth year of bis reign, hv bis new clinrtcr ; wherc liy 
they now hrfl liad liberty to choofc a Mayor out of their cwvn body aunu idy, which olfice 
till now was for life ; to cleft and remove their iherllFs at plcafiirt, an , I tlieir common- 
‘‘ council men annually, as at prefent.” Idiis was much for King John's credit with the 
Londoners ; and had his coriduft in other refjpefts been equally faUuary and popular, it would 
Lave been very fcrviccable to him in his wars with his Jjarons. 

In this year King John alfo grants a cliarter to liis burgeffes, iniiabitants of Gcrncmuc, 
z. r. Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, “ He calls them liis burgclles/’ lays J)r. Brady, bccanll' 
“ that town was an ancient demefnc of tlic crown, even fo long as ’ ' re The c oiupK ig and 
paid tolls, culdoms, duties, ’^c. fill how, to the King/’ — That they litould tbenccfottli 
“ hold their town in fee-farm, L e, fliould,” iu lieu of all the various tolls and duties in tliat 
ciiartor named, and which he thereby for ever remitted, “ pay yearly hereafter a fle-laim 
“ rent of fifty-five pounds by the hands of their Mayor/’ In like manner we fn d, in 
Skene’s Expofitionof the Tcnins of the Scotifh Law Book called Regiam Majcllatcn:, that 
the Bailiffs, or Aldermen of Burghs in Scotland, accounted yearly to tiic King's cxchcfjucr 
tlieir burgh mailcs^ or rents, as a part of their King’s annexed property ; which anfvvers to 
the Lnglifli fee*-farm rents in towns, as already obferved Hereby alfo they were difcharg • 
eel from paying tolls at bridges, on rivers, and in all the havens of the kingdom, Nc. Hill 
with a falvo to the privileges of the city of London — '1 hey wcie alfo to have a merchant 
guild — might hold their own lands, goods, &lc. recover debts, ^v:c. according to the law 
and cuftom of the burgh of Oxoii. — The burgefles to choofc tlieir Mayor out of their own 
body/’ 

In this fame year, and in the reign of the Emperor Otho IV. the diet of the German em- 
* pire finally fixed and fettled the future eleftion of their Emperors in manner following, viz. 
To be in fevea elcftors, of whom three were to he fpiritual one's», being the fame as at prefent, 

’ and four of the prefent temporal ones, viz. the Elcftors of Palatine, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
^nd Bohemia, It is almoft ncedlcfs to add, that in the feveutcenth century, though on diffc- 

rent 
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rent occafions, and at dilTerent times, thofc of Bavaria and Hanover were added , fo that the 
ElcQol'S are at })rcfcnt nine in number. 

I?,09 According n> Werdenhagen, the city of Straclfund in l^omcrania was founded by Javlinar, 
(Germarir^) Prince of Rugen ; fundry merchants, &c. coming thither to fix their habitations 
upon the ruins of Julin, wliich lay oppofite to it on the ifle of Wollin. Yet fo vague and 
vaiious are the accounts <d'iiiofe dark ages, that others declare Straclfund to have been founded 
in laro, by ^V,HId<;.^nar IT. king of Denmark. 

In tlic fame year, fiys the anonymous author of the Chronica Slavlca, publllhcd by Lindenbro- 
guis HaUiburg, already cjuotcd, the city of Lubcck wavS entirely confumed by lire, excepting 
only live lived- , f:* li winch accident the flreet in that city, hill called “■ d'hc Street of Five 
IlnuUsd’ t f ' ir, 'Fhe lame author relates, that in this year Waldernar, duke of Slef- 
c'v b 1 , ! M/Ui- ! t ' 1' ill ; «)f i^cfuuark,. took the city of Lubcck, wlhclj, according to his 

'i '.NunK i.ra nn a- y to Denmark thirty-three years. But we know not well how to 

Tii:-kc* \\ » 1 hii-w ' !>rolI\er to King Waldernar II. who lived at the fame time. 

F ’ ,:c ’ t ' A wo whild at cruel war with Genoa, tlie date of Venice found means 
to entice the hi’ e e T hebes, Corinth, and Athens, to Venice, as they did Jikewife 
iliolic ol PeJernio . s : c nv ’ by wliicli means a beginning was made to that noble and rich filk 
nraniifafiurc wnh which Wifice, for fcveral fucceeding centuries fupplied the greatett part of 
LurojH.*, and whicli rlicy lliii Cvarry on in that city, though not in fuch an cxtcnfjve manner as 
tlicy formerly did. 

Vv e liave fully proved in oii)‘ Introdudlion, that the filver money, or coins of England and 
Scotland were the fanic in name and value, and continued to be fo till about the middle of the 
fiuirccnrh century, when the Scotilh coins began to be diniinifhcd, though tliey ftill preferved 
'he Fnghlh <lcnominntion : w^c alfo find, underthis year, in Sir James Ware’s Antiquities and 
Mhlorv of l irFind, cl.ap, xxv. that King John caufed the Irifli money to be coined the fame in 
j . iF :.r ; ‘s ilie Englilb, and pence and farthings to be fiamped round ; and ordained that 
thi' ononey Ihoukl be cainmon or reciprocal to all, both in England and Irclaitd, 
and f.U;ii tlfc nKUicy o'* both kingdoms be paid indifferently into his treafury. 

lF‘i tins fume year, King John extorted fo great a fum as one hundred and forty tlioufand 
p(;unus fiom the abbies and monaflerics ; for which reafon, ,thc writers among them make 
him as black as they can poiTibly draw himw 

In the fame year, King John, defigning to raife an army for the defence of Ireland, made 
the Jews in England pay the cxpencc of itv That wretched people were now feized on, all 
over the kingdom, and cruelly treated, till they ranfomed thcmfdvcs. Abraham, a Jew of 
Eriftol, refufing to ranfom himfclf, King John ordered he Ihould lofc a tooth every day till 
he complied, by paying ten thoufand marks ; but, after lofing feven teeth, he paid that great 
ranfom. King John, at this time, raifed in all from the Jews fixty thoufand marks, 
about one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds of our money. 

\Z 12 All our hiilorians agree, that there had been a bridge of timber acrofs the Thames from 
London to Southwark, even fo c«arly as the times preceding the Norman conqueft. It had been 
rebuilt of timber by King William Rufus, but was afterwards accidentally confumed by fire. 
Stone bridges were not in ufe in England till after the conqueft. Maud, the emprefs, is laid 
to have creflcj'the firft drehed bridge of ftone oWr the river Lea into Eflex, at the village near 
London, afterwards named Bow, from the circumflancc of having a bow, or arched bridge built 
acrofs that river. In the reign of her fon King Henry IL and in the year 1176, it was deter- 
VoL. 1. B b mined 
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mined to cre£l a {lone bridge acrofs the Tlianies, hut it was not finiflicd till the year r2i2> as 
it now appears, excepting the late new improvements of it. 

1212 About this lime, imperial cities began to be more frequently trefted, (according to Smltlw 
to ins/inliis C>ppidum Batavornm, feu Noviomagum. Amllelcdami, anno 1645, in 4to. p. 62.) 

1249 particularly by the Emperor Frederick . 11 . ; Nimeguca and Aix-la-ChapcUe being of that 
number. 

1213 In this year King John incorporated the town of NewcaHle upon Tyne. He grants to 
the honed men of Ncwcaftle, and their heirs, his faid town, with all its appurtenances, to 

“ fee-farm for one hundred pounds yearly ; faving to the King the rents, prizes, and adizes 
‘‘ in the port thereof He alfo grants and conlirms to them one hundred and ten lliiliings 
and liK pence rent in the fiid town, which they have by the faid Kinpjs gift of ITcheat, to 
be divided amongil fuch of the townfmen who loil their rents by occafon of a ditch, and 
of the new work made under the caftle towards the rK'Or. — He alfo grants, that in nothing 
they fhould be anfwcrablc to the flicrifF, nor to the conftable, for what belongs to them. — 
That they fliould hold the town, with all the liberties and free cudoms which tiiey enjoyeti^ 
in the time of King Henry II. &c.’* 

About this time, /. r. towards the beginning of this century, the famous Gengl;ifcani, or 
Genghis Cam the Great, the firft Emperor, or Prince of the Moguls and Tartars, though 
■not as yet known by the latter name, over-ran almoft all Afia, from Syria in the w^eft to Chi- 
m eaftward, and, as it is faid, from the northern fliores of RulTia to the Ibuthcrn Indian 
ocean. He began bis reign in the year 1201, and died in 1226 : yet Voltaire, in liis General 
Hiflory of Europe, deferibes him as engaged in,thofe irruptions fo late as 1244, when he re-* 
dates that tlic Chorafmias were driven out of their country by thofe Tartars, See- Monf. Pc- 
tis de la Croix, fenlor Secretary and Interpreter for the oriental language^ to King Louis XIV. 
of France, has written this Tartar Prince’s hillory, colleftcd from feveral oricatat authors and 
European travellers ; which work was printed in Englifli in an oftavp volume, in 1722. In 
‘thefc expeditions Genghis Cam befieged and took the city of Canbalik, now Peking, in the 
year 1213 whereby he became ♦mafter of the north pattpf China, or Cathay ; and his Generals, 
two years after, conquered the reft of that country and of Cprea- There were great and po- 
pulous cities in Tartary irt thofe times : Cafehgar, the metropo of Turqueftan, in tlie 
north latitude of forty-four degrees, had one huudrcd^mofques Ma^rco Polo, of Venice, 

who was in it, fpeaks of its grandeur. Samarcaiihd |lauds in forty degrees of north latitude, in 
the ancient Sogdiana ; the province itfelf, and the river that waters the city, being at this day 
called Sogdc, which river falls. into the Cafpian Sea. Samatcand, the capital of the country 
of Cavcfln, or Ttanfoxiana, the Maracandis of Pliny, &c. was then a great city, heingabout 
three French leagues in circumference. It had been very iamous in the time of Alexander the 
,Great, and had at this time twelve gates of iron, it had alfo fine leaden pipes bringing water 
into every ftrcct, and into its principal houfes ; alfo fine cafcadcs, gardens, &cc. It was 
-the feat of empire of , the famous Timurbcck or Tamerlane; and Samarcand, having becu 
enlarged and adorned by two fuch mighty conquerors, there appear, as it is faid, even at this 
day, great marks of its ancient grandeur, fo as to be ftill confiderable for the beauty of its pub- 
lic buildings and market places;, as well as on account of its commerce with great 'Fartarv, 
part of Rtillia, India, and Perfia ; from whence are brought all forts of mercliandizc, and In- 
’ doftan is lupplicd with the beft fruits, both green and dried. — 'Flic flncft fiik paper in tlic 
Avorldis made at SamaicanS. The Turkilh letter to the French King in 1675, from the King 

of 
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of Pcrfia, was written on this fort of paper. In this city Tamerlane ercfled an Academy of 
Sciences, which is faid ftill to cxift. But there is fuch a romantic exaggerating difpofition in 
mod French authors, when treating of matters which arc at a great diftance from ns, and 
efpccially in writing on oriental countries, that fomc allowance muft neceH'arily be made in 
reading their accounts. This city is at prefeiit fubjeft to an Ulheck Prince, much inferior to 
his prcdecefTors in point of power, as indeed are all otlicr princes of Tartary, that country, as 
far as \vc know of it, being now divided into a vaft number of fmall principalities. 

Bo( hara alfo was a great city of Tartary at this^time ; and there was then, as well as fince, 
a conf derablo commerce between ihcfe and other Tartar cities with the Eaft Indies, hi jewels, 
cotton cloths, fiiks, he. The traders travelled then, as they do now, in great companies, cal- 
led Caravans ; but moil of the principal Caravanfera^, or great inns for tlie caravans, arc of 
two hundred years later date, being hrft crefted by Tamerlane. Otrar, which our author 
alfo calls Mirconde, in the ancient Mogoliflan, was at this time a place of great trade, and 
polfclfed many men of great abilities and Ikill in trafSek. 

In this fimc year, King Philip Auguitus of France, provoked at the Earl of Flanders hav- 
ing favoured King John of England, whofe kingdom he had thoughts of conquering, fent 
his ^icet to the conll of Flanders, whilft he marched hi mfc If with his army to attack that Earl 
l)y land : but King John fent out his fleet, commanded by the Earl of Salifbury, wdro, near 
the port of Sluys, lurprized the French fleet iafiich manner, that the Engliih took three hun- 
dred of their fhips, funk one luindicd, and the French fet fire to the remainder; which put 
an end to tlic towering projects of the l^rench monarch. 

In this „year alfo, the better to fpur on the Germans in IJvonIa to eradicate Paganifm, 
w'hich was {till too llrong for them in tharcoumry, Pope Innocent III. inflitutecl a new mili- 
tary order in Livonia, termed in Latin, Enffcrcs^ or Frattes Gladiferl^ i. e, Sword-beaicrs 
but in the German and French languages of tlio<e times, it was called the Order of Port* 
glaives i yet the Pagans in Livonia, proving ilill too powerful for the Chrillians there, 
tiie latter called in the German Knights of St. Mary of Jcrufalcm from Pruflia to aid 
them, in the year XaaS, whd foon fwallowed up the othfjr order, and gradually couvcvtcd all 
Livoiita to Chrijlianity, for which, ferv ice they paid themfelvcs very well, by becoming abfo- 
lute mafters of fo fine a>coluntry. The order of the Knights Port-glaivcs having united them- 
felves to the Teutonic order, their name was afterwards loft : yet Fuller firys, that the (ierman 
Knights of St. Mary did go from Paleftiac into Pruffia till the year 1239, under Hcrma- 
nus de Saltza, their fourth Matter j. bnt the varying dates of fuch occurrences are not at pre- 
fe nt of any material confequence. 

The Chevalier de Mailly, in his Hiftory of Genoa, gives us fome account of the annual 
revenue of that republic at this time. He fays, that all he can find in their annals touching 
their revenue is, that the cuftoms of Genoa were let this year for thirty-fix thouiand florins ; 
and that the cuftom on the falc of goods was four deniers per florin, i, c, one fixth part. 

But,’" fi^ys De Mailly, after the Genoefe applied themfelvcs more to commerce than 

to arms, their duties or impofitions were confiderably increafed : and yet the republic was 
** much more powerful in thofc days with a fmallcr revenue, than it is now with a greater. 
Yet this author, perhaps, had not duly confidered, Firft, That though the i acre ale of their 
commerce created an increafe of tlieir cxpeiice, as will ever be the cafe, for its protect ion, yet 
It at the fame time, enabled them more eafily to bear that expcncc. Secondly, Their bemg, in 
former timer, more powerful, though with lefs commerce, was owing to tlieir having fewer 
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rivals on the Tea in thofe, tlian in fiicceeding periods. And thirdly, I fufpcfl that he had not, 
perhaps, clearly confideicd the difierent vaint of their antient and modern coins. * 

J215 Various had been the fortunes of the noble city of Hamlnirg till the year 1215 ; from Avhich 
irra; accordij^ig to their hifloriographer the learned Lainbccius, in his Origincs Haniburgenfes, 
Jib. i. the Hamburgers may date their claim of being a free iinpciial city. She was at firll; fub- 
jeft to the Emperors, and to her own Archhllhop ; next, to the potent Dukes of Saxony; 
and thirdly, totheEails of Hollleifi, then more commonly filled f.ails of Schowcnbing. 
From this lull named family it was taken by King Waldcrnar 11 . of Denmark ; wherenpon, 
the Emperor Otho IV. coming with an army before this city, the people with joy received 
him for their immediate lord, and the redo re r of their liberties, by giving their loleinii oaths 
to the Emperor and Empire, to w hom, without any internK dmie i Acn ign, tltey vowed per- 
petual fidelity. And upon this principle it was, lhar, three hunduxl >eaTr. alter, the diet of 
Augfburg, ill 1510, by an imperial decree, declared the city ol H;nnhiirg to be a free city of ilie 
<-mpire, to the no fmall mortification of the then Danilh co\.rl> wlneli has c\’er lincc kef)t up 
its pretenfions to the foverclgnty, or at leaft, fnpei i(n ity ovc i that citv. \ el even after thiii.„ 
time, w^e fhall find Hamburg difturbed in its treedom bv vain, L!s potentates. 

We cannot think it an improper digreflion in this place t o remark, that, in tliis fame year, 
the council of Lateran eflablifhed, Firfl, TranlublUuUiai ion r.s a pomt ol faith. Secondly, 
"I'hc necefiity of auricular confefiion. Thirdly,"! lie l(n;ercign lupr.jnacy ol die l\*pc above all 
pevfojis, whether kings or emperors, f^ourthly, J he I loU was ordered to l>e kept la a box, 
jand to be carried in folernnity to fick perfons, with the linging of a h.t!! .m the lirects through 
wliich they pafTcd with it. What horrible mifehiefs, what perircutionn, v, i;at/)bil;rufllons to 
the peace and commerce of the world have not tliolc wild and wicked tenets occafioned to 
mankind ! 

King John’s wars widi his Barons, brought that monarch at; lafi, in the year 1215, to fuch 
an accommodation with them, as obliged him to fign the lamous and well known Ala^fia 
/^hart'Jy or Great Charter of Privileges of the People of E.gja , or rather indeed of the IJa- 
tons, the CIcrgv, and tlic Free Burghs; for the bulk of the people, o r. tlut commonalty, 
were fliil in a fcrvlle condition ; one article of which, viz. the forty**eighih, is to’thc fcdlow- 
ing cfFc«R; : ** Firft, That all merchants fliail have fafe conduft to go out of, or come into 
England, and to flay there. — Secondly^ To pafs either by land or water, — Tljirdly, I'o buy 
and fell by the ancient and allowed cnftoms» without any evil- tolt.?, (an imduc aiuJ extra- 
vagant t*ix, being fometimes called Malc-tolte, or Male-tent) except in time of war, or 
wlu'n they fliall happen to be of any nation at war with us.'* 

IMy Lord Chief Jufticc Coke» in his Comment on Magna Charta, cap. xxx. thinks, that 
bv tlic word Alcrcatores was foldy meant mcrchant-ftrimgcrs, bccaufc tJicre wcie, at that time, 
fcarcely any Englifli who had any concern In foreign trade. This is probably true with rcgaid 
to this forty-eighth article ; but in the clwitter coitfirmed by Klj^g Jolm’s fon, Henry 111 . in 
Farliamenr, and ratified by thofe articles which are called the provilioas of Oxford in the year 
1258, tlR re is this fame forty-eighth article, and alfo the following one, which is the forty- 
ninth, viz. 

And if there fhall be found any fuch, /. e, merchants, in our Jand in the beginning of a 
war, they fliatl be attached, without damage to their bodies* or goods, until it may be 
kuoi^B'unto us, or to our Chief Jufticiary, how our merchants, mcrcatores tervit yiojlret, 
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121 $ ‘‘ be treated in the nation at war with us : and if ours be fafe there, they fliall be fafe in oiu 
land/' 

ily this lail article it is plain, that, in 1258, there were Ibmc Engliihincn who had fo- 
reign commerce. And it fcenis probable, as will alfo appear in its place, that in the year 
1248, a lociety of our own people hril conmienced a foreign trade with our wool, tin, lead, 
and leather, which before was altogether exported by foreign merchants, ufually filled mcr- 
chatit-llrangors in ihe law hooks. 

Thisclauf, inlvlcdt^ of foreign merchants, was probably inferted, bccaufe by former or- 
dinances of our niercliant-llrang'crs were prolnbiled from coming into ICi^iglrind, ex- 

cept in the time cf u'jv puldic fairs; and even then tht^ were oldigcd to leave the kingdom in, 
forty davs, foi ye; > ■:.;*! i ng tlicir inteifeiing with our own retail traders, ever jealous of all fo- 
reigners. 

ill the coidufinns oi ili 'i'c w'ar*- l",etUTen King; John and his Jlarnns, which ended this ycaiy 
Camden, in his ifenialns, lavs., “ 'fhere is a tradition that they {lamped leather money : yet 
fays lie, “ 1 never law anv of them. .But we liave leen money made by the Hollanders of 
patlcboarcb anno t57|.- -Arncngil the old Romans .there was cerium forma public a per cujfum^ 
Aampr leather, ntnjiAcd hy Seneca ; and the like at the liege of Milan by the Emperor 
Frederick IIA 

'Fids firlc Magics C,drait<a was fgned in Runuy-Mead, near the town of Egham in Surry., 
n'lic jMormari race ofkitygs lurc ng, till now, go%n^rned the people of England moftly in an ar- 
bitrary manner, this ciiaitcr, though immediately infiingcd by King John, has ever fincc 
been julliv du med the foniulation of the liberties of the people of England, on which Den- 
liam,, in lus CFj»o]>ci's Hill, obfcrvc.s, 

TI' vc was that charter fcalM, wherein the crown 
\h of arbitrary power lays down : 

* T) lU .1 f' VC, thofe names of hate and fear, 

^ " T’hc happier ftylc of King and Suhjetil bear/' 

His fon, King Henry III. for the fake of obtaining a large fubfidy to carry on his war ngainfl; 
France, was obliged to %ii a frefli Magna CharU in the ytfar 1225, which he kept very ill , 
yet he was again compelled to ratify it in 1258, as above : neither have the people of England 
ever loft fight of fo precious a jewel. 

'Fids fame year is, by fome, afligivjd for the commencement of the conquefts of the foci- 
cty, named the Cjcrman or 1 cutonic Knights of the Crofs, or of St. Mary of Jcrufalcm, in 
the country of l^ruffia, in thofe times deemed a part of the German empire, under pretence 
of converting the Pruftians, who till now were Pagans, to Chriftlanity, as their countrymen 
had before begun to do in Livonia. On this fubjc6:, the grand Penfionary dc Wit, in his ju- 
ilicious Treafife of the Intcrcft of Holland, parti, chap. ii. very truly obferves of thofe reli- 
gious knights, “ That, under the pretence of reducing the Heathens to the Chriftian faith, 
they made thcmfelvec mafters not only of barren Pomerania and the river Oder, wdnch 
they fuffered the converted princes to enjoy, but of rich Pruffia and Livonia, and the rivers 
<< Wcyffcl, Pregcl, and Duina, and confequen^^y of all thofe which fall into the Tea out of 
fruitful Poland, Lithuania, and Pruflia ; fo that the cities which lay nearefl: to the fea began 
to fetch away their bulky and un wrought goods, and to carry them to the Netherlands, 
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1214 “ England, Spain, and France; and likcwifc, from thence to and from, to export and import 
“ all the poods that were either fuperfluous or w\anting, which gave rife to the 'Hans- 

“ 'rowns/” 

Hither tlic^ German?; lent many colonics, and with them many foldiers, as well as monks, 
for their convcrlion i having, in the year 1212, obtained a grant thereof from the Emperor 
Frederick JL and from 1 - ope Innocent III. all honours, rights, and prerogatives, in. thofc 
limes, ccjitcring in thofe two powers, to hold the country as a lief of the empire. The 
ronvedion of tlic conutiics ol lhulfia and Eivonla to Chiillianity, produced a kind of fccojid 
ho] V war : for tlirongh all Cirerniany tlic banner of the crofs was difplayed ; fo that princes, 
nobles bilhops, eke. allcnibJed, and marclicd thither, building many calUes : one in particular 
on a hill, named K^ninglbcrg, i. e, King’s-mount, foon grew up into a great city, now the 
ca})itai of Brandl-nburg Piuiiia. The Pagan PrulTians, however, frequently rclapfcd and re- 
vohed ; which obliged the Geiman Knights often to call in the forces of the Germanic 
Princes to their aid. Such were the contells and coiifufion which continued to near the clofc 
of this century, when thefe countries were reduced to Chriftianity. After which, the Ordti^i. 
was engaged in a violent contention witli the crown of Poland, until the fixteenth century, 
when P<dand obliged the Maftcr General of the Order, Albert marquis of Brandenburg, to 
accept of the hereditary inheritance of part of Prullia, by way of compenfation for yielding 
the reft of it to tliat kingdom* The Order of the Gerinaii Knights, called Portglaivcs, enter- 
ed Pruftia in the year 1239, and took Revel and Eftonia from the Danes j but after thirty-live 
years they united themfelvcs with the Knights of the Crofs, fo that, in their combined ftate^p. 
they were able to poftefs themfelvcs of all thofe countries. 

Great multitudes of German families being tranfplanted into thofe countries, the Xi;|,utonic 
or German tongue became tlie general language there. Here they built fIxly~two cities and 
towns, as Dantzick, Koningfberg, Marieuburg, Riga, 6fc. places of fame and confcquence 
to this day, belides above feventy cafties, and iiumberlefs other private magnificent edifices. 
Mere alfo they introduced arts, fcicnccs, manufa6lures, and naval commerce, where before 
there was nothing but rudenefs and barbarifm. From thence they commcnc^td a great trade 
for naval ftores, with which, viz. timber, iron, tar, pitch, cordage, thofe countries have 
always abounded, and with which alfo they fupplied, as at ptefcnt, tlie greateft part of Europe. 
Their vaft plenty of excellent timber enabled them alfo to build many and large fliips, not 
only for their own ufc, but for thofe alfo of foreigti l^iationfi. The fucccITors of thofe German 
Knights remained mailers of the faid countries Ibr tliwe hundred years, though With many 
wars and much envy from their neighbours ; and pWttbably might have held their nominally- 
religious dominion there to tliis day, had they not b««n immerfed in luxury, pride, tyranny, 
and other vices, as will in fome mcafuro be feen hereafter, 

1216 Notwithftanding what we have related from Lambccius, under the preceding year, con- 
cerning Hamburg’s being made a free imperial dty, this circumftance did not prevent that 
growing city from being befieged in this year by King Waldemar II. of Denmark, when, 
after fix months rcfillance, it was forced to yield to this tyrannical and cuterprlzing prince, 
^ who, according to Lambcclus, after exercifing his cruel rage and rcfcTUment on the citizens, 
fold his whole right and property in Hamburg to Earl Albert of Orlauiund for feven hundred 
' fn^rks of filver ; which I^ambecius, in his note, values at ninevuen thoufand two liundicd 
, mark^)y^Lubeck money ; one of which rnaiks^ he fays, is equal to fixteen half ounces, or 
eight 
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i.ai6 ^ In tbk fame year died John, king of Kngland, his fever being heightened by eating of 
peaches* and drinking of new ale, or bracket. Mr. Echard, and moft other hiftorlans, agree 
in the word peaches ; yet it being very doubtful whether there were any peaches growing in 
England fo early as, or even long after, this tijne ; and as moreover two hiilorians, Higden 
and Knighton, wrote pears inftcad of peaches, the latter fruit was probably written, or copied, 
by miAake, inftead of pears. King John is allowed to have been the hrft that coined flcrling 
money, not, as feme erroneoully allege, taking its name from the town of Sterling in Scot- 
land, where tliey fnppofed it was firft coined, buffrom the ILidcrlings, called in by this King 
for reducing his filver coin to its purity ; fuch money, in moft ancient writings, facing llilcd 
Eaftcrling money^b He was alfo the firft King of England that planted Englilh laws and 
oiliccTS in Ireland, and who took the title of Lord of Ireland. He alfo lirft regularly 
cftablilhed the rates of wine, bread, cloth, ^kc. gave the privileges to the Cinquc-poris 
which they have fo long enjoyed, though feme of them arc now obfoletc ; and lie 
was the firfl who appointed thofe excellent forms of civil government in London, and 
" moft other cities and towns, which they at prefent enjoy. He alfo crefted that part 
of the provinces of Leinftcr and Munfter in Ireland, which w^as wdthin the Englilh 
palc^ into Wclvc counties : but tlic conqueft of Ireland was far from being compleat, nor 
for above three hundred years after. The petty princes of it, it is true, owned the fuperior 
fovcrcignty of it to belong to the Kings of England, who had bclicles planted a fmall 
part of the 'country wnth Englilh people, called the Englifti pale; ncverthelcfs, its vaffa) princes 
ftill governed their people by their ancient barbarous Brehon law, made their owm magiftrates 
and ofliccrs, pardoned and punilhed malefaflors within their fevcral countries, and made war 
a j | |d peace with one another without controul, even until the days of Qiaecn Elizabeth. W'c 
•cm therefore write nothing as y.et, nor long after, of any commerce, nianufiuftnrcs, or ini'* 
provements, in a country which was lUlI in a fituatiori to be denominated barbarous. 

The rates of provifions, in this King’s reign, were generally as folloiiys, viz, v;heat, at the 
higheft, fix fhillings, or eighteen ftiillings of our money, per quarter, at the lowxft one fliilling 
and fix* pctKJC, 6r four ihillings and fix-pence of our mc^cy, per quarter, the medium price 
three fhUlings, Roobcllc wine twenty fliillings per ton. Anjou wine twenty-four Ihillings. 
And the very beft French ^ines at twenty-fix llfillings and eight-pence, or eighty ftiillings of 
our money per ton. See the year 1202, for the like proportion or difference of living then 
and in our days, viz. about fh^e to one* 

Hitherto the Norman kings and people were fo extremely zealous for the founding of reli- 
gious houfes in England, that from the 1066 to 1216, containing only a fpacc of one 
hundred and fifty years, there were above five hundred and fifty of them founded, or re- 
founded, which was above five parts hi feven of all the religious houfes that were in England 
;U ilu:ir diflolutlon, three hundred and thirty years after. Some of the caufes of this fnpcrfti- 
ttous humour, befide the general bent of thofe ages, were, firft, that fuefi as had vowed to 
go to the Holy War, tlicn in fo great eftcem, and whofe courage or health afterwards failed 
them, believed the founding of one of thofe religious houfes to be a fufficleiu atonement for 
the breach of their vow. Secondly, others, returning fafe home from Paleftine, or having 

Some antiquarians, howc^■cr, v^re of opinion that the term Sterling Money was in common ufe in FnglanJ, 
before her acquaintance with the Eafteriir.gs ; aiul that it i« ♦ieriveU from itatj Wtiich aae commoniy lu b« 

found ea the oldcR coins, both Scotch and EngUlh, 
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received fomc remarkable deliverance there* thonglit it their duty to do the like. Thirdly, 
fomc allb really going to die Holy ^V'ar, being very uncertain of ever returning, hoped to 
bril>(;or intcreft Heaven for their hifety, by lavhhing their eftates the lame way* Laftly, the 
belief of purg^Jtory, and the opinion of the great efficacy of’ the prayers of the monks and nuns, 
and aifo of tlic intcrcefiion of faints in Heaven, were confidcrabic inducements to this kind of 
2eal ; yet our Kings and rariiamerits at length faw it very neceffary, efFeflually to reftrain the 
extravagance of it by law. Thefe few remarks concerning our religious houfes, feem to be 
all that is uccefiary to be faid on that iubjed, until we come to their final dillblutlon* 

1217 We are at length come to tlie treaties of peace, fricndfhip, and commerce between England 
’ and forcign'poteiitatcs, ns we find them in the twenty volumes of Rymer’s Foedcra, where, in 
page 223 of Vol. 1 . under the year 1217, being the fecond of Henry III* then a minor of 
twelve years of age, we have the firft treaty witli any potentate, as far as appears, either north 
or call, from Germany. It is with Haguin, king of Norway, then a confidcrabic monarch, 
who, by an ablx>t, applied to our King for a treaty of peace, amity, and confederacy with 
liini. Henry, by his Council, confents thereto, and tliat both countries be free for merchailW 
and others on both fides. 

In the fame year, according to Bifiiop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofuni, tjiree good 
horfes, two alTcs, and a new cart, w^erc valued, or appraifed, at two pounds tea fliiliings, or 
/ftven pounds ten fiiillings of our money* From this appraifement, however, we dare not 
venture to form any proportion of the rate of living then to that of our own days ; neither, 
indeed, can it be done with any reafonable certainty^ without taking in the prices of corn> 
butcher’s meat, ale, and cloathing ; though corn is certainly the bed ftandard for fuch cal- 
( alation’s. 

tiiig The great zeal whicli tlic northern Cliriftians tcfiificd againll the Pagans of Poland, and its 
neighbourhood, in tiicfe limes, was not entirely fpij itual , it is nidced but too plain, that 
many of them had other view’‘s befidc the intereft of religion. "i*hat potent and cnterprlzing 
prince, King Waldemar ll. of Denmark, in the year 1219, with a powerful fleet invaded 
Livonia, fought with and vanq*uiflicd the Pagans there, where he is faid to liave founded the 
towns of Revel and Narva; he likewife conquered the country of Couriand, and other parts, 
but foon left all again* 

1220 We have, in the preceding century, under the years i i40suid 1169, given fome account of 
the beginnings of the Hanfeatic-Confederacy^.yef there are authors, who infill that there 
was a kind of commercial confederacy, ckher in the North, or in Germany, prior even to 
the twelfth century. Others, on the ebatraty, bring the commencement of t)je Hans-Lcaguc 
down fo late as to the year i a 20, although that was, moft probably, either a renewal of it. or 
clfe a new acceffian of towns to the firft Confederacy* In the courfe of time, other trading 
towns gladly joined in a confederacy fo well calculated for the proteflion of their commerce, 
both by fca and land, in thofe ruder ages* They became indeed fo confidcrabic towards the 
clofe of this century, and for above three centuries after, that all the neighbouring powers not 
only fought their fricndlh ip, but frequently referred their differences to their arbitration, and 
even iometimes to thcfingle city of Litbeck, it being always deemed the principal or firft mem- 
ber of it* Their naval power alfo became fo great, as frequently to turn the balance, and 
adjull the quarrels between princes and kings; fo that this league was, for a long time, 
the guardians of the Germanic tranquillity* 

In 
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^ In tills fainc year, according to Traacfoii’s Chronological T:d)lcs, an irmtuiption in I'ri. f- 
land drowned no fewer tliaiT one hundred thoufiud people ; tins nuinher, li(.)\ve\fr, 
fuuiewhat incredible. See the year i?- 77 . 

According to the champion of Genoa, Baptid. Eurgns, Ifdn 11. Caic 4. ah eady cutoten, tl.o 
C/enoefe were now again confirmed in their nav d d:Miii'fh_'.n, on bn- n •: yblini.;; »n /.iynllic 
Sea, by the Emperor I'rcdcric 1 1 . and, in the year i2y(j, tluv agam bcf nce tlic cifi/'cns n'C 
Jmcca to navigate and trade by fca ; but even this bb'Ciiy was to be lo-lc.ly m com[>anr with 
the Genoefe Ihipplng, 

222,3 Whether King Waidemar II. of Deiimaik aclually' founded the tr)’vvns of llcvcl and Kam a, 
a.s already mentioned, in tJic year 1223, or only fcl/cd on, and forlibcd tlicm, is nr,r vciy 
material : L»Cing, on account of tlicir good harbours and commodious iituation, ever iince 
cheemed famous i'or their commerce in I'olilh nnd R uilian 'mcrchaiidi/^co ilorli vvliich towns 
nu' laid to have runainccl under the dominion ol‘ Denmark till the year 1347, when Kin-.; 
W'aldejuar J V. fold tliem, togetlier with Wefeburg, for nineteen thoufand tnerks of illvei', 
to tlic Great .Mailer of tbc I'ciUonic Order of Marian Kniglits, who annexed them to the reii 
ofjjs'onia. ncundiiu;; to Werdenhagen, Vol. 1 . Part iii. Chap. 24. 

«A>c cording to Eii'hop I'lcctwood's Chronicon. Prcciofum, wheat was now fo dear as 
twelve dfiilini ner tjuarlcr, or one pound fixtecn thillings of our money, being Rill chcajKu.* 
tlfon llie nuj-lern places in the years of plenty. 

2224 In the VLar 1224, K 1 ng I R'nry ill. of England having renewed a treaty with France, lie, 
agreealde to tl\e c.ullom of that age, notified the lame to tiie l^aililfs and barons of the C.'iiujae- 
jbu'ls, and olhei fea poits,‘ as in the Fa:dcra, Vol. E p. 272 ; at the lame time commanding 
them to kc(,p al) thsir thips within tlieir harbours, ready lor his icivice, wlu nc'/er lie lli-ml I 
z'cquirc' them ; cnioining- them, moreover, not to permit any flnp laden with meicbaiub -'c to 
iall out of their ha .mrs wiidiout his leave ; and to Rop all forei|;neis and their ihi[/S, till Ins 
further pleafarc iliould b. known. 1‘lie poits and towns therein named were, 


N o a vv re, Ncr a* ' h , 

( rr. R y !■: >J UE , Great Tarmoiit'K 
Oi;in)iu:>, 


J I h, 

] A'lin, 

OrnucU. 

South 1 (irmouihy IJh cj //ly 
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J ><) V K K , 

Poll V i: s M 11 E Porifmou'h. 

S o R K H A ;m , 5 horthiim . 

Sun A MU a' ON, SuuthafP.juon* ]>unj-.\vic, 

S A I- o R V , Sea ford. ( > i p s w 1 c , 

De I. a Pole, l^oolc. J-enne, 

j'.xoN, Erevcill, 

jlRisuor., Erkmu rn, 

Dartmue, Ihntmottih. Kingston, 

Hull was not as vet founded i fo that, unlcfs it was Kingftou upon Thames, which is nut 
probn])lc, we know not what town is meant. 

AKnice now acquhed, as a gift from Gaio its Lord, the Sovereignty of the fine ifle of Ce- 
phe.lonia in the Ionian Sea, whicli they hold to this day ; though taken in tlie year 1479, 
during twenty years held by the Turks: it abounds with corn, wine, and fine finite, h.is 
many good towns, nnd fomc fafe ports. 

We have icen how the Dnnilh King, in the year 12 16, had bcfiegcd and taken the cite of 
Hamburg, and iheinlold his right and properly of it to Earl Albert of Orlaimnuj ; \ct t'nt 
city found tneans now to re-purehnfc its liberty and independence of the KaiE as EcRib^ r nrs 
relates, for one thoufand five hundred nuiiks ot hlvcr, #being thirty Tx ihoui.ind jnafk'» 
Vol. L C: c Lubeek 
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fvuhcck nioiK v ; hvA A'lc' uvfiu?:, in hi< Hiiloria Danica, makes this Count Albeit to ffll Iris 
lif’.ht to the citizens iur one thoufancl hvc lui/iclred, (Stlibris) i. c. halt ])onnds of filvcr, wliichy 
]]c r.n s, Avas clofie in the year 1228. 'J'heir more accurate and learned hillori<jgraj?her, I.am- 
hccius hereiipt^n remarks, “ 'I'hat on ihis rc*purchafc of their independence, it is alinoil in - 
“ credible to iliink how greatly the citv of Hamburg incrcaled in a very Ihort lime.” 80 
pov. jifLil a;e tlic influences of freedom with an induUrioiis people. 

In the twenty-full head, 01 chapUa, of that AIngna Charta, which w'as fjgncd by King 
flcniv III. ill the year 122-;, uo have :m authentic voucher for the rates .of iilrc fen* carls witii 
lioifes for pin vevance, viz. “ No fhenlf, or bailiff, of ours, or any other, fhall take the 
horfes or carts of anv man to make carriage, except lie pay the old price limited, /. c, for 
carriage wi'ili two horfes tcn-pcncc a day, and for three horfes fourteen -pence a day.” 

We have a [>rcgnant inihincc, from Rymer’s Foedera, Voh I. p. 282, of the groat value of 
money in thole times. In King Henry 111 . of England’s inlliU(Stions to his two envoys, to 
the Emperor Vdederie k H. and to the Duke of Auflria, he therein tells tlicm, “ d'hat a> their 
long hay beyond fea will vecjuirc great expenxes, John dc Woburn, citizen of LondoiiT' 
“ will remit to you (the Bifhop) fixty marks,” /. c. one hundred and twenty pounds of our 
money, and to you, NichoL^s dc ATolis, tliirty maikr.,” c. fixty pounds of oui*^ money. 
Py the thirtietli chapter, or head, of King Henry Ill’s Alagna Charta, palled this fame year, 
nil mcichant-ih angers, coming into tliis realm, are to l.)C well ufed f’ which article, I 
prefume, proceeded (Tom the barbarous treatment of them before, and which had been com- 
plained of by fucli as law the inconvenience of it. 

In this fame year, or, as fome write, in 1232, the German Knights of Prufiia built the 
city of Idjornc, on the Viflula, for the greater convenience of conveying corn, and otlicr 
mcrchancli'/.c, fiom the inner parts of Poland down that river to Danizick, the great emporium 
of tliat country. 

The cities of Luhcck and Hamburg, growing continually more wealthy aitd pd^yvcrful by 
commerce and flaipping, drew ujx)n them the envy of the neighbouring princeSy and more 
efpecially that of the Danes, who* frecjuently excited other powers to oppofe*their growing 
greatnefs. For this caufe, and alfo by^ reafon of the lea-pirates then freqmjiit on the neigh- 
bouring coafls, ihofc two cjjtics, in this year, entered into^ clofer league for mutual fupport 
mid defence, and were foon fccondcd and joined by other cities. Thuanus iikewife obfci ves. 
That, by the number of their towns, their power, and wealth, they increafed fo fall, that 
in one hundred years fpace they became moft flourifhing ; and they remained fo to liis 
time, in the year 1572, having been the envy of thofe very potentates, by whofe bounty 
they were originally raifed to that height.” 

The city of .Lubai^, having now expelled the Danifli garrifon and governor, obtained many 
eminent privileges from the Eavpferor Frederic II. and particularly, “ I’hat no fortifications 
or forts fhould be erefted near them on the river Trave, from its fourcc to its entrance 
“ into the fea.” The Emperor alfo gave them liberty “ to coin money in their city, with 
** the Imperial image and arms on it, &c. For which they were to pay the Emperor fixty 
marks of fiver annually.” 

In this eleventh year of Henry III. king of England, New Sarum, or the prefent city of 
Salilbury, was made a free city by that King’s letters patent, and bydiini bellowed for ever on 
the Biflrops and Canons, as their proper demefnes ; “ and,” as Brady relates, “ that the 
Bilhop and his fucceffors, for the necclf ty of himfdf, or his church, might take a reafon- 

al)lc 
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1227 able tallage or aid of his citizens, whenever the Kings of England made a rcafonable tallage 
on their own proper demefnes/' 'Jdiis thews, that fuch gicat lords and church coniniu- 

nitics, even in thofc early times, were not abfolutc and unhound,ed ibvereigns over luch 
places; and that in this, and other inftances, which might cafilv he produced, they found 
thcmfclves obliged, in the taxes tliey raifed on thcii vaii.lds, to pro]Mu tion the fame to thofc 
railed on the King’s own vafEils, as, indeed, the very making Sail (bury a free city by tlic 
King plainly fuppofes : for by this charter, they cnjoye<l, under tlic biihop and Canons, the 
fame immunities as the King’s citizens of Wiiichcfter. How, when, and by what gradual 
means and ileps, towns, in thofe days, fubje^t to billiop': and to lay-lords, attained to their 
prefen t more free and independent ftatc of becoming what they call in Scotland, Royal 
Jjurghs^, or how their prefent freedom was obtained, is not in all refpefts, at this dihance of 
time, fo ci^fy to trace as fome may imagine. Poffihly fcvcral of them might purchafe their 
freedom. In otlicrs, their fuperior lords, by rebellions and felonies, might, and actually did, 
forfeit their rights to the crown. There might alfo he, certain other ways of their (jccomiiig 
free, which it is unncccliary to enlarge upon in this place. Their iirll flep towards freedom, 
was, as we already olTerved, that the kings, and alfo the lords and ccclcdiaflical communities, 
in j^rocefi of time, laid a certain annual rent, called a fee-farm rent, on their refpeiftive towns., 
i?i lieu of and lefs than, firfl, the refpe^tive arbitrary tolls and culloms for goods bought and 
fold in markets and fairs. Secondly, pontage; a payment for pafTing over bridges. Thirdly., 
palTagc ; thcMikc for going through gates, he. Fourthly, paiage, or paiagum ; not now well 
underftood. Fifthly, laftagc ; or the liberty to carry their goods up and down in fairs and 
markets wherever they picafed. Sixthly, llallage ; a payment for a flail, or a right to baN c 
one in fairs and markets. Seventhly, carriage ; not now certainly knowJt what was meant by 
it, See, This brought thofe towns to a certainty with refpeft to, their ordinary or ufual pay- 
ments to their loids ; and as to the tallage, that was only laid on for extraordinary and known 
rea lb ns and occafions. Tdiis tallage, and the fce-Airm rent, were the conlidcraiions for the 
liberty of buying and felling toll-free, fee. as before recited; which none could enjoy bui 
free burgcllfes, i. the inhabitants of fuch free towns. 

According to Heifs’s Hiftory of the Empire, and many otiicr liiflorians, the two parties of 
CAulplis and Gbibclincs, already mcmipned under the year 1140, who had remained tolerably 
quiet ever hnee their rife, in the reign of the Emperor Conradc Ilf. began now to exeit them- 
jelvcs with great fury againft each other, both at Rome and in fcvcral other parts of Italy. 

1228 d'hc town and port of Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, vras by this time become very con- 
fiderable, .and, according to Dr. Brady’s Appendix to his Treatife of Buighs, for wiiicli lie 
(juotes inanufciipts in the Cottonian library, was muck frequented by iTilpping in tlfts twchth 
\car of King Henry [II. Tlicrc was hkewife a trad^ at that town 0 v divers kinds of mcr- 
cliandize, both for importation and exportation, and for fifli in particular. 

1229 King l.ouis 1 Kill of France, ufually ililcd St. Louis, marries tlic daughter of Raymond 
count of 'Eouloufe ; by wiiich alliance the i-ioblc and extenltvc province of Languedoc became 
for ever re-annexed to the croivn. 


The feme liilc ii ftnina iii*rhc record of a rontroyrtlv detiermineU in tb« Kxt^qvior Coiuf in ihc llTirr) -hmrch 
\c;ir of ICJwMul 1. wficrcin Co c.it V.iunoutfi ih tmneii Villa Regia, which is the htci'i*! for a ro)al 

-i:) thcrt the KnigT, demefae Inii gli ; ti^at b to lay, fubjeCt to tile Kin|^ 

The 
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1229 The Bifhop of Cliichcftcr decreed, “ That curates ia poor churches fhould ha^c five 
inaiks for tl)clr fli{x iul ; or three p<)un<;!shi>: ihillings and eipjit pence, or ten pounds ot our 
rnonev, but iri other cluirchcs to have more.’’ TL'o tliis ihillu.jp T Icctvvood, in his Chroni- 
( on I'reciofurfj, fubjoins, viz. TJiis fectns nearly to anivver the rates of provifions at\J other 
necelTaiies in thole days, or about five times cheaper than in our days : fo this flipend in their 
nnjncv, miejil ht c(]ual to near fifty pounds in our days, for a cnr.tte of a poor church, 

Jn the eleventh of Henry ill. the burgclTcs of Li\crjK)ol in Lar.ealhin; obtained, fur a fittc 
of ten marks, tiiat their town Ihoukl be a corporation by charter, atul a free Inngh for ever, 
with n mcichant-r^ulld, and other liberties — as we find in Madox’s Hifiory of the Lxchequer, 
^ Chap. xi. p. '.ddfl, and liis biriiia Burgi, Chap. i. Sc(B. 9. 

Idle naval Ricnglli of James 1 . king of Arragon, and count of Bt^rcelona, was now very 
confidcrabic, when Itc failed from Salo in Catalonia with a fiect of t\\ entv-fu c large lldps, 
eighteen taridas, (polfihJy tartanes) twelve gallics, and one hundred ggiliors, hefide barks and 
linall vclTcls. Wltich ficet carried fifteen tlioiifand foot and one thoufpiid five liundiccl hoile, 
befide volunteers from (icnoa, P-rovcnce, tS.c. ngninfi; the Moons of Majorca, whom he dro\ e 
out of that confidcrable ifiand, which has remained to Spain ever lince , lie alio conquered »hc 
iHTer Ikalcaric J lies of Minorca, Ivica, See, (CampbeJl’s 1 liftory of the B. dearie liu:;, 'dvo, 
anno 1716.) .Yet de RufH, in liis Hifioire dc la Villc de Maiicillc, publiibed in the year 
alTurcs us, that Marfei lie airiftecl that King with a well manned I'quaJron of fhl|)s for 
that expedition ; and that the Marfeillians had, for their fbare of the booty, tliRX' hundred houfes 
in the city of iMajorca, befide houfes and lands in the country. Mavfeillc was, he adds, at 
this time a free republic, having bought off the fupcriorlty of their VBcount. 

The fitdfions of the Cjuelphs, who fupported the part of the Pope, and the Ghibclinc.s, who 
fnpportcd that of the Emperor, ran fo high at tliis time, that brothers frequently fought againft 
brothers, and fathers againfi their fons. There was not a city of any confbqucucc in Italy 
which was not Infiamcd and divided by tliofe two parties. The Pope had gone fo far as to have 
abfolved the Emperor Frederick lid’s fubje£Vs from their allegiance to their fovereign, whom 
lie Jiad ac^^ually c)?communieatedi Thefc confufions gaVc to foaie independent hates in 
Italy ; Milan, and other cities formerly imperieil, fetting up for free llatcS, in which they were 
encouraged by the Venetians as well as by the Papes. , It is faid by fomc, that the GJiibdiTics^ 
when driven *out of Italy long after this tihie thft . 0 hclphs> ^4 f<2ttled at Amllcrdam, were 
the inventors of the mercantile cuftom or .prafikd df te-chafige, or re-cxchangc, on Fills of 
exchange, on account of the damages and charges they were put to, and ilic intercfl of the 
money of tlicir bills protcllcd, which bad been giv^cn to them for the effefts they had been 
obliged to leave behind them. 

JO 30 Briinfwic, though an inland city, and 5 n the heart, of Germany, may poffibly have been at 
this time a place of fome confidei'abic commerce ; as, in the firfl volume, p. 317, cd Rymefis 
Fcrdcra, we find a grant from oitr ICing Henry III. in the year 1230, “ to the men of Brunf- 
wic, freely to refott to and difpofc of their merchandize in England, paying the ufual 
“ cuftoms.” ' 

In this year, being the fourteenth of King Henry III. the mayor, ^c. of Oxford, out of 
the fenn of their town, were ordered to buy five hundred ells of l ulTct cloth, at about ten 
pence per ell, and one hundred pair of hofe, for the poor. 

3231 K^pubhe of Genoa now gets poficfiiou of the town and port of Ceuta, on the Barhary 

SboxCj oppofitc to Gibraltar. How they polTcflcd thcmlllvcs of it, the Chevalier dc 

Maiiiy, 
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1231 Mailly, their hifloriographcr, docs not acquaint' u‘w Rut tlic author of a finall trcatifc, iii 
l2ino. printed at Jharis, in the year 1729, iiUiilcd, Ediii dc THiiloiic du Commerce dc 
Vcnilc, lavs, ‘‘ '['hat the Genoefe, about this time, took Ceuta from a pctty*Moorilh Kinp.'’ 
‘‘ They were, it feems, ’Nays dc Mailly, ‘‘^tlircatcncd to be dilfurbed iii their poflclhon of 
‘‘ this place by the Moorifh cruiieTs of Murcia in Spain; but the Ciciuacfe licet made tliofc 
“ iliips retreat to their capital city of Cartbagena; and haviiu; juit into Ceuta, tlicy were there 
regaled with magnificent prelents and all kinds of rerrclhiiients by the Aloorilli King of 
‘‘ Seville.” So great is the credit, inllucncc and authority Vvhieii v;ill ever altciid on that 
peopde who are mailers at fen. 

Audio i upei ior was t'ne maritime firill of th<? Genoefe in tlujic d;jys,” favj If, truslkip- 
tifia lUiigus, >Ji his 'j'reatile lie Ihenfmio Sereniffnnaj Cienuenfis Reipuidica.' m Mni l/iguf- 
tico, in 4to. Ronur, 1641, ille ii. cap. 8* that authors have prefernd them befne all oiliu* 
nations wliatcver. And indeed,” adds he, “ our city h:is fo excehed in IjK'u itiine ikiil ar 
all tniies, tlraf no ctnnmaiidcr rd any other Hate can Icarccly i^e found that li e; tctken fo 
* ^ “ many towns, lubdued To numy iiles and barbarous nations, or io ficqncm Iv la i'.iilJu home 

“ tlic enemies Hops and qx))] trimnphancly, as .many of our coijtmarnlei s ha\e doi'.eA 
l.'ga At this time tihe people ofSevlhia llril appeared under the more' modern name of'Eaitars, or, 
bs fome (fill writer.'', hav.e it, 'Tatars, their ancient name of Seyrhians i^eiiig now l’');goa'vn. A 
part cdhtlicm novv in\:ided tlie c.aleni Ivoundarlcs of Europe, vi/.. Liliiuania, I’ohuv.l, I’odoha, 
Ac, u id 1 ^‘t. other horJs of them tui veiled foulhward into Afia , in all wifidi counti ies they 
commiltedi g'vat violcneis and depredations. 

T'lio Tight rcveveiul prelate, the author of Chroincoii Prcdofinn, is of opinion, that, at tiiis 
time, good iuul ilrong horfes miglit be had for te»i llullings each, or oik’ ]>ouiui ten finiling:; 
of otJt money. 

There arc fome author, s who place under this year King Henry the Idi’njh; granting a ]fi.cco 
of ground, named the Sleci-yard, in the city of London, to certain merchants ol‘ f landers, 
and of the Mans-towns of Germany, viz. Lubcck, Hamburg, Bicmen, Cologne, Ac. for tlie 
managing ‘bf their commerce and merchandize, cuiloni^/rcc. Yet others think the firil ellab- 
lilhmcnt of the German merchants of tin: SreeLyard confiderably older than this King's 
reign ; though it is adiiiittcd, that for fcuu icc.s winch thofe HanAaiics did to hl.n in liis wars 
beyond fca, King Henry HI. did grcaily enlarge li,ieir piivilegcs ; and fevcral Ciemuin vviitcis 
think, iliat thofe foreign merchants were fixed at London at Icaft cailyas tiic Norman 
Conqueft. , , 

W'hihl baibarhin and ignorance Hill triumphed in Chrillcndom weftward, the Arabian 
]\rahomeUins continued to cultivate the fine feienCeS, of which hillory records a finguhir in- 
Hance; vi/.. Idiat Meladin, the Caliph of Baby loll, or, according toothers, bultan of Lr;> pt, 
fent, in this year, to the (Jerman Emperor Frederic Tl. then in raldfinc, a pre ient ol'acinious 
lent-, valued at one huiulred timufand crowaSj whercirvthc fon and inoorTs motions were fc-cn, 
as. alfo the liours of day and night, &c. This admirable pavilion was haul to look like tlie 
true and natural lkv, wliv-rcin were to be feen the Aiming natural globes of lim and moon, 
which by fccrct inoveinenls laming like thofe glorious Imniiiarics, kept the lame meafures in 
their regular motions, furpainng all that evcr^\Vas written of the magfilficeacc of the ancient 
monarchs of Pcvfia, f;^y^s Maiinbourg, in ITis hillory of the Crufadc, and, I may add, furpaG 
fing all probability. 


About 
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123.: Alv:iut this time, the Piiiice oF Piedmont dying without iflae, Thomas Earl of Savoy had 

t]ir good iortuiu; to unite that lint country-lo his own more barren one. And he having aUb 
vanejahhe-d (j'vr/ Karl ot' Geneva, lie reduced that, country to be a fief of Savoy, 
j ry:; |. K*’ng I leu^y III.' confirmed the charter of King John Ins father to Nevvcafllc upon Tyne, 
aii'cady recited, Wdiercin he gives the faid honeft men, homines, upon their fuppiica- 

tion, licence to dig coals and ilones in the common foil without the walls, called the CallJc 
“ Mooi, aj^d to convert tlicni to their own prolit, in aid of their fcc-i‘arm rent of one hundred 
‘‘ pfjiJiuls ])er annum.” 

"Idiis is the lirft nicntioji we meet with of cc 5 als dug at Ncwcaftlc : probably, however, the 
coals then dug there, were only, or cliiedy at Icaft, for their own foJc ufc, and tliat of their 
iiclg]d)om]iood : I'or tlic city of London, irvthofc times, had fo many woods and copfes round 
it on all lides, and tlic carriage thereof, both by land and water, was tlten fo clicap, that tlicrc 
was [if lie need of coals for fnel ; which, indeed, would have been more expenftvc to have then 
been brought from Newcaftlc, than the wood and turf fuel from their own near neiglibour* 
hood. . 

In the time of William Earl of Holland and Zealand, we find thofe two provinces fo power- 
ful in Ihipping, that the Earl’s fon, Florence, fitted out a fleet of three bundled Ihiips^ at tire 
iVrpc’s defire, in order to join Henry, fon to Henry Duke of Brabant, and I'hcodorc Earl oi 
Clews, againft the Stadings, fin StadIngosJ who were declared heretics. Wbo^tlicfc licrciic 
biacUngi were, is not clear to us : pofllbly they might be foine branch of ihcf WalJenics or 
Albigcnfcs.— Eyiidii, Chronica Zelandia' : Middlebnrgi, 1635. 

As we fhalJ, at differont periods, exhibit the rates or prices of provifions, and oilier ncceL 
farics, as we go on with our work, we fliall here give a few extrafts from an oflavo book, pub- 
lilhed in 1679, by lliomas Blount, of the Inner Temple, Efq. and we fhall give them here 
altogether, though fomewhat out of our conftant chronological comic, merely to favc the fic- 
nuent quotation of tills author. 7 'bis work is ehtilled, ‘‘ Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or Ancient 
“ Tenures of [.and, and jocular Cuftoms of fome Manors, extrafted from Records,” vi/.. 

Anno 191110 lien, HE Walter Gately held the manor of WefleOnrt, in Bedingtou in Suiry, 
yielding yearly to the King one crofs-bow, hal?JlamY value twelve-pence^ 

Anno tertio Edw. L Olbert dc Lonchamp, knight, held liis lands of Ovcnliclle In Kent, 
for perfonally guarding tlie King forty days into Wales at his own cxpcncc, with one huiie of 
live Ihiliings value, one fack worth fixpencc, and ohe brocli for that fack. 

N. B. All perfonal fervices or attendances on odt Kings 111 tliofc times, were limited to 
forty days, at their owm expcncc. 

The like the fame year of Laurence dc Broke, who for his hamlet of Renham in Middlcfex, 
found the King one foldicr, a horfe worth five fhiUiags, a fack worth fivcpciicc, and a brocli 
worth twopence, (this broch Vitas a kind of cup, jug, pot, or bafon) for forty days, at his own 
cxpcncc, wherever his army &all be within the four fcas. This was fettled, fays our author, at 
ilie Stone Crofs, which 'flood near the May -pole in the Strand, London, where tlic .judge s- 
itinerant tiled in old timcs'to fib 

Robert Mauufers tenure of lands in Pevcrcl paid tlie fame fervicc, and the horfe, fack, and 
broch of the fame prices. 

i3mo Edw. I. Henry de Averning’s tenure of the manor of Morton in Eflex, was to find 
a man, a horfe worth ten fliillings, four horfc-lhocs, a leather fack, and an iron broch. 

The 
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1234 rThc year following, three perfons held thirty acres of land in Carleton In Norfolk, by the 
Icrvicc of bringing the King, whenever he lhall be in England, twenty-four jKiJlies ' of freth 
herrings, at their firlt coming in. 

Another held iiis manor, in Norfolk, of that King, by annually fupplying ])iin at his Ex- 
chequer with two veflcls, called mucs, ot wine made of pcarmains. ‘‘ Here,’’ fiys our author, 
‘‘ it is worth obferving, that in King Edward the FirlVi. time, j)cainiain cycler was called 

wine.’* This therefore feems to account for the mention of vineyards in edd times 111 
Kent, SiifTex, and other pans of England, which has fo often puzzled inaiiy people to elu- 
cidate. 

Another perfon, in tlic twenty -firfl: of the faid King, licld thirty acres of ianch \aUicd at 
ten lliillings yearly in the Exchequer, or fourpcncc per acre, in Cambridgeihire, for furnhhing a 
truls of hay for tlic King’s iiecciTiry-houfe, or privy, whenever he fhail come into that countv. 

Another, in the thirty-fourth of that King, held a manor in Kent, for providing a man to 
lead three grcyhouTtds, when the King lhall go into Galcouy, fo long as a pair of ilioes of 
fourpcncc ihould lalL 

And, that we may not again recur . to tlicfc old tenures, we lhall fm tlier add, fiom the fame 
author, that in the firft year of King Edward 1 1 . Peter Spileinan made fine to ilie King for 
his lands by Serjeanty, to find one ferve as a foldler for forty days in i'mgland, with a coat 
of mail ; alfo to iind ftraw for the King^s bed, and hay for his horfe. 

{tCr' d‘his article of fhaw for the King’s bed, we did not fo much wondci at, wlieii wc found 
it In an article in William tlic Conqueror’s time ; but it is Ibniewluit more rcmaikahle fo late 
as the days of King Edward the Second. 

Several others, wc find, held their lands of the crown in thofe times by very difierent tenures. 
One, by P^ykig two white capons annually; another, by carrying the King’s llandard when- 
ever he happens to l)e in tlu^. county of Suffex ; another, by canyuig a rod or batoon beloic 
the King on certain occafions : another, by ferving the office of Chamberlain of rlic Exekecjuer, 
a very good jfiacc at prefent ; another, by iTuilding and upholding a bridge ; anor.licr, by being 
marechal, (merctricum) as Mr. Blount tranllates it, of the Jaurulrcfics in the King’s anviv ; 
aitother, by acting as a ferjeant at arms for the King's army whilft in England ; oik- fupplics 
a fervant for the King’s larder ; another, for his wardiobc ; others, to fiiul fervunts for ihis or 
that foreft ; another, a hawk ; one prefents the King a pair of fcarlct iiofe annuailv ; otlu rs 
are bound to fupply foldicrs with armour for certain days, for the keeping this or tliat callle ; 
one, viz. for the manor of Elfton in Nottingbainfhirc, pays yearly rent of one pouiul weight 
of cummin feed, two pair of gloves, and a fled needle ; another, is to repair the iron-work of 
the King’s plows ; Ela Countefs of Warwick, in the thirtccntli year of King l‘Al\varcl 1 . licld 
the manor of.Hokcnorton in Oxfordflairc, in the barony of D'Ovly, by the lerjeanty of car- 
ving at tlic King’s table on his birth-day, and fhe to have the knife the King then iifis at 
table. Many more infianccs of fucli-likc tenures arc deferibed in that, and other auiluu s ; 
but tJiefc, we apprehend, may be fufficlciit for the pui'pofe intended, viz- oi giving a Ru>r-r dii- 
tin6l idea of the times wo hast* now under coiifidcration. 

1235 We have fern under the year 1216, that hiftorians are generally agreed in King jehn’s 
having been the firfl: Englifh King that coined iforiing money, fo called fram the liaikkings, 
its coiners and refiners’ In vol. i. p. 342, of the Ftrdcra, under Ibc year 1233, vve hr.d tlic 
firfl mention of it in that work, and alfo an authentic account of the then proportion ix iwceii 
pounds ftci ling and livres tournols of France* King Hem y 11 L appeals there to have cn- 
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-^3 ') [v’r' ^ P'^V riiHinrtlly, for five years to come, two hundred pounds fterrmg, or eight hundred 
in : 'ffuruoi:;, to tlic niaflxr and biothcrs of the Temple in London, to be by them remitted 
to. !!w; d efiijdars at Paris, ii)r the u L of the Count dc Marche, in conlideialion of our King’s 
Pecnin',; \hv bland ofCdeioJL bv virtue of tiie truce with France. 

d hus a i' J'cncli li V re lournois, contained then only as much filver as iiftccu flaillings fler'* 
ling do ru tliis time ; i'o if the French pound, or livre’s wcielit was equal to the Anglo-Nor » 
orm pound, as is probable enoug]}, the French haddhnk or debafed their coiits to one fourth 
part of their original ^'abK■, long before our money was debafed at alb ♦ 

Tt was proper to make iile of this dillincFioii of pounds ftcrllng here, or of i'omctldng libc 
it, wlien treating oi pounds, or livres tournois. But this diftirndion not being oblervcd with 
ri ip -afl to Scotland, evi^iciuly proves, that the monies of Scotland were, at this time, and long 
alier, of t;ie very lame finencTs, weight, and denomination with thole of England, ns has been 
;d ready fuiTiCiciUly ilemonfiratcd under the year I J07. Tire re was, indeed, fo dole an inti- 
macy in thofc times between^the two Britannic monarchitc.L and till ilic I'udden death of the 
Scoti'ii King Alexander ILL tliat it is no wonder they had the lame coins, d’lic Kings*^o( 
Seoilund in tins and the preceding century* enjoyed great poilcflions in England, for which, 
they paid limnagc to the Knglifh Kings; the Scotllli Kings having, for that purpofe^, liad their 
chair on the right, as the Prince of Wales had, on tl;ic left-hand, of tlic King of EngLindfs 
throne in Fatbuiniciit. ’ 

'Phat tlic money of both kingdoms was the fame in this century as in the preceding one, 
rake the following additional proofs, viz. 

i. There is a bond of William, furnamed the Lion, King of Scotland, dated 1209., to King 
Jolm of England, for fifteen thou faud marks, without any fort of defcrlption or diftinflion 
wiieiUer Englifh or Scotifli marks ; which, had there been any dilFcrence, would uncloubtedly 
have been made. ■ ^ 

, IF in p* 252 of the firil volume of the Foedera, we have another inconteftaWc proof of our 
pofition. It is a fcttlcincnt ofa dowry by King Alexander IL of Scotland, on his L^icen Jane, 
hfler of King -Henry Ml. of Ihlglaiul, in 1221, of one thoufand pounds yearly, wherein (hcie 
is no fort ofdillinOion made of the pounds, being only termed one thoufand libraias, or pounds. 

III. In the contiaft of niaruage betw^pen King Alexander III. of Scotland, and M.n.vuc:, 

daughter of King Henry HI. in the year Henry obliges hirnfdf to pay to Alexamicra 

portion of five thoufand marks, without any whatever. 

IV. In a contrad, p. 472, of the fccond voluiiilc the Ff^dera, of King Edward I. in ilic 
year 1290, concerning the intended match between liis eldcfl fon, afterwards tlu' unfoitnnattr 
Edward the Second, and the infant Scotifli Queen, ufually called the Pvlaid of Norway, the 
foie grand-daughter and heirefs of the faid King Alexander HE the re-paymgrt of tlircc rliou* 
land marks is tliercin mentioned, without naming tlic word flcrllng, or any otiicr kind of dif- 
tinclion whatever. 

V. King Alexander HI. having 5 n the year 1281, obliged himfclf to pay a portion of four- 
teen thouland marks, or twenty-eight thoufand pouiuls of our money, a very great fum indeeil 
at that time, with his daughter Margaret, betrothed, and afterwards married to Eiic King of 
Norway, King Edward I. of Etngland, who, ever fince the death of Alexander 1 IL had jllkd 

. bimfelf fuperior Lord of Scotland, direfts his mandatory letter, "in 1293, vol. ii. p. 616, of the 
F<3edcra, to the King, John Baliol, to make good the arrears of that fum, jnaming them, as be- 
fore, barely as marks, without any dlflinftion. 
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^-■35 VI. Laftly, in the fame colle£i:ion, vol. ii. p. 695, in the contrafl entered iiUo in the year 
1^95, between King Philip the Fair of France, and King John Baliol of Scotland, fur a mar- 
riage between the faid John^s fon, Prince Edward, and the Princefs Joanna, Philip's niece, iho 
was to have for her dowry fifteen hundred pounds Itcrling, (lihratum imgornni) one thou- 
pounds whereof was to iffuc out of certain lands in Scotland. The words Ubranan J^crlhig- 
' crunh being only ufed here by way of diftinaion ftom librarum iuroncnjlum. 

We have, in our Introduftion, obferved, from good authority, that, neither in England 
nor in France, the pound or the mark were ever real coins, but mere denominations of a cer- 
tain quantity of illvcr by Weight : and we may now add, that it was the fame in all, or nioft 
other parts of Europe, where the marks and pounds were in general ufe ; as the fhilhng in 
England w^as alfo a mere denomination till 1504 : the real coins were fub-dcnoniinations and 
proportional parts of thefe two higlicr denominations ; /. fo many, or a certain number of 
the lower denominations being real coins, made up the quantity of filver contained in a 
mark weight, or pound weight i the mark weighing eight ounces, and the pound twelve 
ounces troy weight. 

We fitall oflcr one other inftance of the proportion between a pound fterling and a livre 
touiinois, froin Rymer’s Fosdera, voL ii. p. 381, under the year 1288, that we may place tliem 
lierc all togetlj^en In the King of Arragon’s acknowledgement to our King Edward 1 . of his 
Jiaviiig received payment of a bond for twenty-three tlioufand marks fterling, at thirteen fliil- 
lings aj^d fourpcncc per mark, for the enlargement of Charles Prince of Salerno from capti- 
vity, tlic King of Arragon declares part of that debt to have been paid him in livres tournois, 
at tiic rate of fifty-four fols tournois per mark, which is eighty-one fols, or four livres and .one 
fol per pound fterling. 

In the twentieth year of King Henry III. we find, in the very beginning of our printed 
ftatutes, the following one relating to ufury, wliich was the well-known and only name then 
for the intcreft of money, viz. that “ from henceforth ufury fliall not run againft any perfon 
being within, underage, from the time of the death of his anceftar, vvhofe heir he was, 
** xintil Sq, nevcrthelcfs, that the payment of the principal debt, with the 

ufury that Wits due tefoxc the death of this anceftor, fliall not remain.’’ 

This fhews, that ufury, or intereft on money, was tlien in general and lawful praflice ; 
although we find no fixed ^.ft«mdard or rate of intereft enacted by any law, till fo late as tlic 
thirty-feventh year of King Henry VUE in th® year 1545 ; till which laft period, every one 
may be fuppofed to get as much as he could for the ufe of his^ money ; which feeins, indeed, 
partly to be implied by the above of Parliament’s not naming any prior rate of intcreft, — 
Even Pope Alexander IV. in the yw 1255^ in jgmng charge to his inquifitois, called iince 
the Couit of Inquifition, corKcrniirg hqrt?fie8, dkefts them exprefsiy not to meddle w ith 
ufury. And from hillory we find there wexo fome, even in this age, who affirmed, ufuvam 
non ejje pcccatum mort^te^ that the taking O'f u fury Was not a mortal fin. 

1736 The Cltriftian potentates in Spain, had, by idtis time, gained confiderablc ground on the 
Moorilh princes in that country ; particularly We find that^Ferdinand III. Xing of Caftilc, 
had now” conquered the Mooriih kingdom ofCorduba, tfie, capital of Andalufia, which the 
Moors had held two hundred and fixty ycar«. Tfiefe retreated to 

Ciranada, which they eiefted into a new kingdom, and, as wis fh^l ^=^rc 3 lfter fee, xvas the iaft 
they held in S^alu. Thofc Chriftiaa princes fooa after .cqriqixeired from tlic Moors ; 
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1236 io that by the year 1248, there was only left to the Moors the kingdom of Granada, inwliich^ 
iiovvevcr, that of Murcia was included. 

In Rymer’s ha?dcra, voL i. p. 363, we have the price of a ton of wine, in King Henry the 
Thirc! s IctterjCo Joan Countefs of Flanders and Hainault, which was written in tills year, con- 
cerning feizurcs of merchants cfFefts on both fides. He promifes her “ to make good one 
“ hundred and four pounds fterJing, in recompence for fifty-two dolia, or tons of wine, do- 
lium being always Latin for a ton in mcafure, “ which had been taken from the Flanders 
merchants/’ This is at the rate of two-pence, or fixpcncc of our money, per gallon. 

1 he merchants of the city of Cologne In Germany, had now the principal management of 
^ the Stecl-3''ard fociciy in London : for, in a charter of King Henry III. he grajits tliofc 
merchants of Cologne, in the twentieth year of his reign, an exemption from two fhrllings, 
wliich they were accufiomed to pay out of their Guildhall at London,” called iji Latin, 
Gildhalda Teutoyiicorum, “ and from all other cuftoms : as alfo that they might fidely lefort 
to fairs, and buy and fell every where freely/’ 

1237 T. lie city of London now olitained a grant from tlic lord of the manor of T}dnirn, thciVa 
vdlage, of certain fprings in that manor, near Marybonc, in order for the conveying of their 
water by leaden pipes, of fix inches diameter, into the faid city. Which riiil grant, as alfo 
another in tlie year 1354, for the fame pui7>ofe, are both recited in the eleventh voiiimc of 
Ryiner’s Foedcra, p. 29, as wdl be icen more at large under tlic year 1443. 

J he foreign merchants, but chiefly thofc of France, refiding in London, gave one hundred 
pounds towards this expence, in confidcratiou of their being permitted to hmd their woad, 
and other merchandize, our' of their fhips, being before this time obliged to fell the fame ou 
board their vcflcls in the Fharncs ; for which privilege they alfo now agree to pay forty marks 
yearly to the city of lyondon. 

In this year the crown of England was firfl fuppliecl with a pretence for the future conqucft 
of Wales , their old and infirm Prince Llewcllin, in order to be fafe from the pcrfecutions of 
his undutiful fon GriiTyn, having put himfdf under fubje£tion and homage to King Henry III. 

According to the Chronicon Prcciofum, wheat was now at three Ihilling^s and fourpence 
per quarter, or tea fhi I lings of our, money; barley two fhihings, and oats one fliililng per 
quarter. Alfo, three chaplains doing daily duty in the church of the Templars at London, 
had each of them an annual allowance of four Murks, or two pound.s thirteen fliillings and 
fourpence, which wa^ equal to eight pounds of for tlieir maintenance. If, there- 

fore, we fuppofe a quarter of wheat to be worth at prefent, and tlic otlici nccci- 
faries bore nearly a proportionable price to then the expcncc of living was about, or 

near, five times cheaper titan in our days : thofe chaplains had each an annual fa laiy equal, 
in modern money, to about forty pounds ; but it' mull be always remembered, tiiat the 
coin at this time, and long after, was thrice the weight of ours at prefent, — that the clergy 
were all unmarried; men, — ^and thikt luxury was then much Icfs predominant than in our times. 

About this time the Ruffians, then a much fraaller and lefs confidcrable nation than at pie- 
fent, being vanquiihcd by the Orim Tartars, and their Duke or Czar George, fiain by them, 
they became tributary to the Tjaytars, (as we have feen they had formerly been to the Ifolcs) 
who kept them for a long time in fubjeftion ; and as they remained a rude and unpolilhccl 
people for fcreral fucceeding centuries, having little communication with the weftern parts of 
'Europe, can write nothing very memorable and certain concerning their commerce, See. 
tiU tltc Englilh nation, in the year 1553, firft found a new paffiage thither by fea. 
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Ta:3B Guncclin duke of Mecklenburg, having confidered that the town of Mecklenburg, though 
large, as its name imports, was unfit to be fortified, by reafon of its ftrctclfijig out into fo 
great and difproportioned a length, began to lay the fomidation of a new and more commodi- 
ous city in its neighbourhood on the Baltic Shore, named Wifmar. The Saxons coming in 
fuch numbers to inhabit this new cjty, itJnereafed fo fafl, that, in a fliort time, the very me- 
mory of the old town of Mecklenburg was almoft forgotten, though it had given name 
to the dutchy, which formerly was a principality or kingdom of the Obotriti, a SeJavian 
peoj^le. 

It feems that the old town of Mecklenburg, though near the fea, not being a lea port, was 
gradually declining, even before the founding of Wifiimr ; whilfl the Chrillian cities built 
on the Baltic Ihore, by the inddftry of their Saxon iuhalfitaiits, and the prote^^ion they 
received by their being members rof the Hanfeatic confederacy, became daily more confi- 
de rabic. 

Wcrdcnha^cn (juotes foine authors who make Wifmar much more ancient than tliis date, 
though it is certain that it was neither fortified, nor in any other lenfe confidcrable, till after 
tins time ; when, by means of its excellent port, more commodious, fays Werdenhagen, 
i hai^tliat of any other of the Hans-towns for the. reception of the largeft laden fllips, it became 
the ulual rendezvous or llation of the Hanfeatic fleets in their naval wac's. 

I . '>59 All our hiilorians, and many foreign ones, are'agrecd, that the Haus-towns having been 

fcrviceable by their lliipping to King Henry IIL of England, in his wars with France, that 
King beftowed many large privileges on them by charters ; and one in particular in this twen- 
ty-third year of his reign. Before this, he, or perhaps his father or grandfather, had given 
them the place at London, for their habitations and warehoufes, named the Steelyard ; it be- 
ing fo named from their dealing much in iron and Heel. For there is good ground to believe, 
that the merchants of the free towns of Germany were fettled at London, and perhaps in feme 
other towns of England long before this time, and even much prior to the Hanfeatic league. 
Here they lived a fort of collegiate life for fcvcral centuries, being walled in and locked up 
^vith ftrong-gates every night, carrying on a molt gainfubcommercc by engrofiing, for a long 
time, the whole foreign trade of the kingdom, both fqr importation and exportation, in their 
own foreign flapping ; England, in tliofe eady times, liaving very few nicrcliants, and fewer 
ihips, of her own. 

'I'he town of Elbing in Pruflia, is faid to Jaavo been now founded by the German Knights 
of the Crofs, then Sovereigns tltcrc. 

Such was the rapacioufnefs of the Popes, and fuch the ftupid bigotry and ignorance of the 
laity, tliat as Matthew Paris, an eminent Hiftorian and Monk of lingland, informs us, it 
\v;is now comphiincd of, ‘‘ That there did not remain fo much treafure in all England, as had 
** ij\ three years time been extorted from it by the Popes.*' 

Ilcifs’s Hiflory of the German Empire informs us, that fo great was the. rage of the two 
famous fiidious in Italy at this time, that the Gueiphs treated the Emperor Frederick 1 1, 
w lioni the Pope had excommunicated, as a- Mahometan, and an enemy of the Chriflian name , 
and Frederick, in return, never forgave a Guelph. Divifions and llaughter, fays our author, 
were h(n‘el)y occafioned even in private famil^s : neither Gueiphs nor Ghibelines gave cauh 
other any quarter. The Emperor having not only baniilied and imprifoned Riany cccLfiafiies, 
but even Cardinals thcmfdvcs ; it went fo far, that Pope Innocent IV. aftuaiiy took upon 
iiuu to depofe Frederick in the year 1245. Fuller, in his Holy War, hints at a tradition, that 
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1240 our Englifh words Elves and Goblins, came from Guelplis and Ghibclincs. Even the free 
cities of Italy were divided into thofe two faftions with' great ficrccnefs. At length the 
(Aiclpbs or Pope’s party prevailed fo much, that the Ghibelines of thofe cities were driven out 
of I til! y. A 

At this time the city of Magdeburg was of great account, being ftill efteemed tlie capital of 
all Germany. ItsS Archbilliop had before granted to its burghers two jugera^ or acres of land, 
witliout the walls for enlarging their city* And now he grants to the community of burgclfes 
of Miigdebiirg, UjiiverJhati Burgnijmm) a charter confirming all their cuiloms, 

privileges, Re. * 

J241. As tills is ilic firft time have met with the word UntverJitaSiw fuch .-charters, it may be 
licrc proper to remark, that the definition of that word by foreign civilians, anfwcrs nearly to 
our common law term of body politic or corporate : and juch towns as had this appellation in 
Germany, Re. might liold lands and rents in common, and do all other affs as an aggregate 
body. Long after this, in 1323, we find the Emperor Lewis V. in a charter to this fame city, 
dirc£\s it, Confulihus ct IJniverJuail — to the Confuls and Community. In this fenfc the wb/d 
Univeyjitas came to be applied to fuch academics for learning as were incorporated, which our 
great Arclibilhop Ufher thinks began about the year 1250. ^ 

In the fame year Lambecius, in his Ongincs Ilamburgenfcs, lib. li. p. 26, acquaints us, 
that the firft league was contraifed between Hamburg and Lubeck, ‘‘ for guarding the road by 
‘‘‘ land between thofe two cities, and the paflagcs by water, from robbers and pirates at their 
“ joint expellee.” This learned author alfo fubjoins, ‘‘ That, from a due contemplation of 
“ the condufl, genius, laws, Re. of thofe two famous cities, from this firft league down to 
‘‘ the prefent times, it feemed to hint, as if Athens and Lacedemon had been revived in Gcr- 
‘‘ many ; having the higheft reafon to compare Lubeck to Lacedemon, and Hamburg, bis 
native city, to Athens.” And that both the German ones had this bortotir, in common 
witli thofe tw^o Grecian cities, that they waged many glorious and fuccefsful Iwrars, both by fca 
and land, againft potent kings and princes, for the prefervation of their liberty and commerce, 
and frequently at their own individual expence, as well as at the head of the cities and people 
of the Han fcatic confederacy. From this league Lambecius very ratiomlly thinks that the 
Hans-Ieaguc took its proper rife, or at Icaft its great incrcafe, and not in 1169, Wcidcn- 
lingcn’s hiftory of it alleges ; which hiftory he, in His margin, calls mepia farrago, a fool ill i 
medley. “ Moreover,” fays Lambecius, “ i?irhen the , other Vandalic and Saxon cities ob- 
** ferved how greatly Lubeck and Hamburg profpered stnd increafed in commerce and wealth, 
by means of their joint endeavours to oppofe rold>cric.s and ail other obftacies, they were 
glad to petition to be admitted into their confederacy, for the fake of the fame fccurity of 
“ their commerce as well as of their liberty. For the fame reafon other cities in Germany, 
and even out of the empire, got them fclvcs admitted into this Hans-confcderacy, which, he 
“ is juftly pofilivc, took its name from a German word which fignifies a confederacy or foci- 
“ cty, and w'hich, he fays, plainly appears from the diploma granted by Henry III. king of 
‘‘ England, in the year 1266, in thefe words, viz. Concedlmus mcrcalorlhus dc Hamhorch pro 
7ioh\h ct Maredlbui quod ipfi habtant Han Jam fuennf (hoc ejl, fays he, ut rpo hitcrprc* 

tar, Socletatem et Collegium) per feipfos, per totum rtgntim in perpetuum)"" u e, We 
grant to the merchants of Hamburg, for ourfelvcs and our heirs, that they lhall have 
' ' tbeir Society or College by or to themfclves, throughout all our kingdom for ever.” 

Lambe* 
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1241 ^ Lambcci'us lays, that this is the firft tiine he had met with the word Hanfa for a fociery. 
Yet as able a man as he certainly was, he is miftaken here, in relation to the antiquity of 
this word Hanfa or Hanfe. For it is uled in two of King John's charters, in the year 1 199, 
to York and Dunwich, as we have already obferved ; and it mull therefore have been a 
known and nfual word or term in England at that time for a fociery or corporation. It is at 
Icafl, on one hand, very improbable that King Henry I IL lliould make ulc of any term in 
his above-named charter to the Hambui'g merchants refidiiig hi his kingdom of England, but 
what was properly well-known and generally im 11 fe in England, and much Icfs a mere Ger- 
man word : as, on the other, it feems as improbable that this word fliould be applied lor five 
centuries to that mercantile confederacy, if it had not been, an ufual appellation lur a locicty 
or community in Germany, he. It feems, however, very ftrange, that neither Hclmoldus, 
Arnoldus, nor Werdenhagen, who was the prolix hiiloriographer of the Hans-towns, nor 
any otlicr German author before Lambecius, nor even the great Thuanus, when on the fub-» 
jed of the Hans-towns, fliould be able to difeover that Hanfa was originally a German word. 
Be this as it may, he is certainly right in allowing it to mean a fociety. 

According to the authority of Matthew Paris, under the year 1241, the univcrfally ufcful 
and nccellriry metal called tin, was till this time fo peculiar a produdtion of England, tliat 
there was none of this metal in all the world, tliat he could hear of, but in Cornwall and De- 
voiilhirc. After this time it came to be difeovered in forac parts of Germany, and particular- 
ly in Bohemia, by means of a Cornifhman who had been baniihed for mifdcmcanors ; 
which bad news,*’ fays Fuller, book iv. chap. 8. Richard Earl of Cornwall, upon his 
return this year from the holy war, firfl heard ; which afterwards more aHhaged the I’wcl- 
ling of his bags, than all his voyage to Palcflinc had done.” 

Camdem(from Diodorus Siculus, who flourifhed in Auguftus CcefaFs reign, and freun Ti- 
in Pliny) obferves, that tjic ancient Britons wrouglu the tin mines of Cornwall, and 
carried the metal in carts to fome of the adjacent Ifles at low-water, where foreign mcrcliants 
bought it and tranfported it to Gaul, and then on horfeback to the city of Narbonne, as a 
common mart. The Saxons feem not to have meddled with thofc tin mines, or at moil: to 
have only employed the Saracens ; for,” fays he, “ the inhabitants to this day, call a mine 
‘‘ that is given over, stttal Sat i fin ; that is, the leavings of the Saracens.” But after tlu* Nor- 
mans came in, Cornwall, by drofc mines, yielded vaft revenues to its carls and dukes, particu- 
larly to Richard brother to Henry IlL M And no wonder,” continues he, “ llncc Europe 
‘‘ was not then fuppiied with tin froip atty other place.” For us to ihofe mines in Spain, the 
incurlions of the Moors had fhut up; a the veins in Germany, which are only in 

Mifdia and Bohemia, were not difeovered before the year 1240 — by a certain Corniiluiian 
V ho had been banifhed his country. Edmuhd» Eari Richard’s brother, llrfl; granted the tin- 
ners a charter, with various immunities i and ho aifo firft framed the Stannary Laws. All 
wdiich privileges, rules, and Laws, were afterwards confirmed by King Edward HI. who ilrft 
appointed a Lord Warden over them to do juftico in points both of law and equity, and to 
fet over the four companies of tinners each their proper fub-warden for the like purpofes. 

The ancient duty on tin, payable to the Dukes of Gomwall, is two pounds for every thou- 
fand pounds weiglit. All the tin, wlrcn refined, is to be carried to one or other of tlu f >ui 
towns appointed for rJiat purpofc ; wiicrc twice in the year it is weighed, ftamped, or < oiued, 
as they term it, and tins impofl mult ftc paid thereon, before any of it can be fold or carried 
away.” 


In 
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Tn thcfe ignorant and bigoted times, the miferablc Jews throughout all Chriftendom meC 
witli moft cruel and unchriftian ufage. Many crimes were laid to their charge, of which there 
h too much ground to believe they were quite innocent. In England, King Henry III. fre- 
quently fquccjjcd their purfes for the fupport of kis extraordinary cxpcnccs ; particularly his 
queen’s uncle, Thomas earl of Savoy, coming now into England, Henry received him with 
fiich magnificence, that not being able otherwife to provide money for fo great an expence, he 
compelled the Jews to prefent him with twenty thoufand marks, or forty thoufand pounds ol 
our money, on pain of being expelled the kingdom. 

124^ The town of Plimpton in Devonfliirc, in this twenty-fixth year of King Henry IIT. had 
free privileges conferred on it by its fuperlor Lord, Baldwiii dc Redverys earl of Dcvonlhiie, 
by granting kis burgeiles of his faid town the entire burgh, with t)\e markets and iVJrs, as free- 
ly, See. as the citizens of Exeter held their city of the King. 

Though Waldcmar II. king of Denmark, had conquered Me< i;lenl>urg, Poinernnia, Hol- 
flcin, Lubcck, Livonia, 8cc* yet but two years after his death, m the year 1242, iind, 
even by Meurfius’s Hiftoria Daniil, that Eric 1 V . and A l.^el, nis ions, by dlfpuiiiig for tnu 
dominion of the whole, lofc the glory of this really great cmyfuc' , wliilc the lately vanquillicd 
Lvi 1 )cckers, in the infancy of the Hanfcatic confederacy, havijyg heen driven away f|oin hili- 
inp on the Danifh coalls, bailen home and fit out a fcjuadron of fiiips, with which they fail 
and attack Copenhagen, filll fubjeft to the Biihop of Roi'cjiild, take and fack its caille, and 
return to lAibeck, laden with booty. So fluftuating was power in thofe early limes in the 
Baltic. I'he I.uhcckei s again afFaulted and burned a great part of Copenhagen in the year 1248, 
vvhen it was kill fuhjeft to the Biihop of Rofehild, and remained fo till tlic year 1284, when its 
property was iraiisfcri cd ])y the Bifiiop to the crown of Denmark, and has ever fince been its 
capital city. 

'‘Z'hc Emperor I'redcric II. being King ofiiicily as well as Emperor, was at this time power- 
ful at fca, and in this year fent out feventy fail of fliips to join the Fifans, who had fifty. two 
iall, againfl the ( rcnocfc fleet, confining of eighty-three gallics, thirteen galealFcs, and three 
large floreilups ; wdfich, however, accordingto the Chevalier de Mailly, dcfcat<id the combined 
feet of tlu: Emperor and Pifa. 

Mr. Madox, in his liifiory of the Exchequer, chap, x: p. 259, treating of the horpiiality 
and cxuencc of the kings of England, relates, that King Henry HI. in this twe uiy-jjxi.h year 
ofliisielgn, direfls the Sheriff ol Glouccftetlliirc to buy for him in that c ounty t^veIlty 
“ faimonr, f'<7 Pafif pom fiuias ) to be baked ill ,pyes or cruft, and to lend tiu iii up to Ifini 
“ at London by (ilhriftrnas next. Me alfo directs the Sheriff of SnfieA to tend him ten brawn^^, 
hiiiOfics. with tile heads, ten peacocks, fifty rabbits, one hundred j)artridgc'S, and fi\ t* h iin- 
“ di ed hens.” In 1244, “ he direfts the Sheriff of Kent to fend him one luindrcd ihip loads 
of gJcy ftonc, lor tlic works erefting at Weftminftcr.” 7 ’hls was probably tlic new Alabey 
CMuirch there, though he did not live to finilh the two wcfteni towers. 

The Mame luke guards of Egypt, at this time, Jepofed Eimuton, their Lift King of the race 
of AftaiieLldin, and in his Head defied one of their owni officers to he king, 'Llidc Mameluke 
kings, or fultans. Were afterwards in continual war with the Crufaders in Syria till the time of 
Araphus, tluir fixth fultan, when the Chriftians were totally driven out. 

1245 la the vear.s 1243 and i^ 44 > Chronicon Preciofum, corn was fo plentiful, that 

l24<fA^’hfcat and pcafe were each at tw^o fiiillings, or fix fiiillings in our money, pci quarter ; and 

1246 yet, in 1246, wxrc fo dear asiixtcen fhillings, L c. equal to two pounds eight fhillings of our 

money 
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money. If this cheap price of wheat, and otiicr things equally cheap, were to be a permanent 
fule, the rate of livitig would then be nearly as fcveii to one, when coriipa red with that of oicr day^:. 

Mnttl^ew Paris all'o fays, that wlicat was fo ixafonablc and cheap in the year 1243, 
fold for two Ihillings per quarter, or fix fliillings of our money. 

1244 King Henry [ 11 . .by examination, found that the money annually drawn from England by 
the ct)urt of Rome, amounted to fixty tboufand marks, or one hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds of our modern money, equal in point of cxpcncc of living to feveii hundred and twenty 
thoufand j)ounds in our days. 

X245 I’hc Normans, as I.ambccius calls them, probably Norwegians, did, in tlic year 1245, fack 
the city of Hamburg, burned the cathedral and its noble college, together with its library, 
which luid been full iounded by the Emperor Charlemagne, and improved by fume ofiiis fuc- 
ceffor'C He adds, 

d hat Hamburg was quickly rebuilt, and daily increafed from the benefits of its maritime 
coninicrcc. 

/ d’hc ])releiit line .and datcly Abbey Church of Weftminfter w\as at this fiinc began to be 
built as it now appeals, pting the finely rebuilt north front, and the later fupcrfhutfliircs 
of the two i)eaatiful uev^ .vdU rn towers on the foundations of the old ones, and feme other 
caiings where the hone ..as worn out. 

1246 I'he houfes of the city of London till this time, wTre,.likc otlicrs in thofe days, moftly co- 
vered or tliatched with llraw. For it appears by Stowe and other hiflorians, that an ordinance 
fome years before ilfucd, was, in 1246, renewed, that all houfes therein fliould lie covered 
with tiles oj ihitcs inllcad of ftraw ; more cfpecially fuch as ftood contiguous in the heft ftrccts, 
wliicli were then but few, compared tb our day^s. For what is now the licart of tlic city, 
about CJicapfidc, was, it fccnis, avoid place called Crowjificld, from the Crown Inn there ; 
the bulk of the city lying then more calUvard. 

In the thirtieth year of King Henry HI. of England, fays Madox, in his Hiftory of the Ex-* 
cliccjuer, chap. xx. p. 549, he ‘‘ grants or dedicates to Cjod and St. Edward, and to the 
“ chmcli of Weftminfter, for the re-edifying of tltat fabric, two thouland five hundred and 

iiiuely pounds, which was due to him by Licoricia, the widow of David, a Jew of Oxford.’^ 

i?g7 .INmiius, in bis Chronica Zelandia^, tells us, iliat William carl of Holland, Zealand, See. 
^vho bad been Emperor, built many caftles in the Netherlands, and repaired ajid new 

foi tiffed the citic:. of 1 )ort and Middieburg, bellowing various privileges on tliem and other 
towns ; and lie lunv made Middieburg to be the capital cky of the Zealand ifles. He is alfo 
fald to have built the palace at the Hague, whither he removed the proviiK:ial courts from 
(jiavcfa nd. 

1248 All former expeditions to tlic Holy Land having in the end proved unfortunate, King Loul'^ 
the TXth of France, ftiled in their hiftorics St. Louis, from a dream, or feme other cnthulL 
aftical impvdfe, after four years preparations, fet out for Egypt with a vaft army and fleet, to- 
gether with his three brothers and their wives, partly from Mavfeilks, and partly from Aigucs- 
Mortes, from which laft town the fca has long fince withdrawn, Fo as to be now no lea port. 
He loft half his army by ficknefs, and the other half was defeated ; St. Louis and two of Iiis 
hrothers being made prifoners, and the third brother killed in the engagement. Louis was 
ranlomed for two hundred thoufand bezants of gold, which arc faid to have equalled ility 
thoufand pounds ftcriing. He remained four years after in Palcftine, and then returned home 
with an intent to renew his czitcrprizes againft the infidels. ^ 


Accord 
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Accordinp^ to Matthew Paris, the Emperor Frederic II. was now conftminccl to coin money 
made of llampcd Jeather at the fiege of Paniia ; which, however, he afterwards called in, and 
exchanged for good money. 

Smiic autly.)rs date the rife of the firfl: commercial fociety of Engllfli merchants, filled, of 
St. Thomas Bccket, from this year, when they arc faid to have had privileges granted them 
in the Netherlands by John Duke of Brabant ; w^hither it feems, they had begun to refort 
with oui Engliih wool, lead, and tin, and to trade for their fine woollen cloths, &c. From 
which fociety the company filled, ^ he Merchants of the Staple of England, took its rile. 
l*he traders, called Notable Merchants, by the ftatutes and ordinances of early times, were 
only tbofe of the flaplc, who at firfl were all foreigners, as appears by Magna Charia, as 
Avcll as by the ftatutc of the flaple, twenty-feventh of Edward III. 1353, which pr(ihil)its 
Enghfli merchants from carrying flaple commodities out of the realm. But by an aft of the 
thirty- fourth of King Edward 111 . 1362, they had the fame liberty with foreigners. 

1250 In the ancient regifters of this date at Paris, it is found, that a workman whofe dailv wages 
now may be forty fols, did not then earn above four deniers per diem : four livres tourjV)l»v 
being at that time nearly e<]uai to one pound ^erling, which then contained tliricc as much 
filver as now, a livre or twenty fois was then confequently worth fifteen ihlllings \lcrllng of 
our modern money. So that thofc four deniers, or oiie-fixtlelh part of a livre, were worth 
of our money, oneTixticth part of fifteen Ihiilings, or three pence of our prefent money r 
while forty modern fols arc worth about twenty-one Englifh pence, or about feven times the 
daily wages of a French workman five hundred years ago. And yet we frequently meet with 
ignorant alTertions on this lubjeft, both in common convcrfiition as well as books, for want 
of duly confidcring the difference between the quantity of filver or bullion then in a livre, or 
in a pound flcrling, and what is contained therein at prefent. Now if it be again duly confi- 
dcred, that in all probability the French wprkman, five hundred years ago, could aftually, 
with his four ancient deniers, or three modern pence llerling, purchafe feven times as much 
,of the common ncceffarics of life as he could now do, tlicn four deniers at that time w^as as 

good pay as forty fols, or rw’'ei\ty-one pence llerling arc at this day. 

About this time, according to Alexander Ncvil’s Norvicum, the hofpital of St. Giles in the 
city of Norwich was built, ^nd amply endowed by Bifhop Walter, who alfo .built the chapel 
of the Blcflid Virgin in the cathedral church. Mr. Nevil, by making ufc of the words tern- 
plum caihcdrale^ 11 lengthens the obfervation, or rather con jefturc, we made under the years 
1152 and 1170, that there was, in thofe times, .hut one church in Nor wicli, which he call.s, 
without other diflinftion, ecclejia Nffrpf^f^s ; iiwuj^hf at this period, very probably, there 
were fevcral pai ifii churches in it. 

1251 Throughout ail this century, we find the Genoefe keeping up their pretcnfions to a fnpreme 
dominion in their adjacent tiguftic Sea, according to the vindicator of their fca dominion, 
Baptilla Burgus, already quoted; who fays, Lib. 1 . Cap. 14. that, in the year 1251, Cknoa 
granted leave to the Florentines to trade, either by fea or land, through the Genoefe territory, 
fo as they carried not prohibited goods, nor failed with the enemies of Genoa. Fie fays, their 
then potent dominion extended from Maifcilles weftward, to Tufeany cnflward : and, ])efide 
the acqulfition of the ifles of Sardinia and Corfica, they became powerful in the Eall by the 
favour of the Greek Emperors. They were alfo courted by the greatcll Princes of Europe, on 
account of their vaft naval power. 
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*351 It was doubticfs their almoft perpetual divifions— ’their giving way too much to a popular 
^v®tnnicnt—an^ their rival nobiJUty perpetually warring or intiiguitig agaiult each other, 
which, by degrees, brougltt them t© the low Hate they are now in. Yet their hiftorian, tlie 
Chevalier dc Mailly; would infinuatc, riiat their attachnaent to commcicc contributed to bring 
them low. His words, in hisJntrodud:ion, fpcaking of the height of their power, are, “ mils 
“ depuh qu( ces pevple^Ji /nrent aiiacbtz cmtmtrcc^ Imr vaienr fe rrlac/m” &ic. /, c. “ but 
“ ever fiucc they gave thepifekes up to commerce, their valour diminilhed ; and,” he fuper- 
adds indeed, that “ they la’ll by their divifions a apart of tiiofe provinces which they had gained 
“ by their courage.” But had tliis author been afltedf how that ftate could, as he relates, 
'have fitted out, atone time, arfleet of upwards of two hfUjvlKcd fliip.s of war, without their 
being greatly attached to oomnaerce 5 or how any modern maritime ftate can be powerful on 
the f<;a, or indeed pteferve its iadependence, without a very extenfive maritime commerce, it 
would, we conceive, have puaaled hi# to have given a lalisfaftory anfwer. 

I'he Romans, it is confelTud, it). the pmnt of fobduing Carthage, are an exception to this 
* ’general pofition ; but they were thefifliU a people of fucU ftubbocn virtue, and offuch obfti- 
natc zyl for their country’s glory, as ato no titans to be compared with any modern 
naiipn whatever. They had determined ^e ruitt of CaftlMigc, . already ripe for deftruftion by 
its violent fafliolis, and kept tliat point pcrpetualiy In view, And although, in the beginning, 
their gallies were very ill conftruftftd } yet, f>y thost deteqpinned and matchlefs firmnefs in that 
^ •favoi'fWte point, deUnda eft CarSbagOt they ovetoamc m^y terrible difficulties : and, having 
once fubdued tlic gretficft marittnie power on eartli, it was quite caly for them to .keep the reft 
in awe, when their empire became an over-match for all other potentates. 

■V\t wc may furtlwr anfwer De Maifly’s n^mark» by qWerving, tliat the valour of the ancient 
free ftatee, of Greece, was never higher than when their commerce was in its moft flouriftung 
eihdition. Tlw fame we conceive may be faid of the ft^tce of Venice, of Fifa, and of Flo« 
rence, and even in a great degree of Ganoa.itfelf, whoffi, grean commerce alone enabled them 
-to perform fneh exploits in fupport of th^f expeditiohs to the Holy Land. Laftly, to 

come ncaree hojpa<!» iwlywa was a certain nei^bouiing ftato fo bwve, and in fuch power and 
fticngth, as wb*tt the^jp cpmiperce'was ih meridian glory t And we might even appeal to 
ourfclvcs at homc»,*tot I® the prefent ceotuty, and alfo much more in 

our own times, for 11 hpJlBar' It.Was ffierefore tbeit violent and fadlious dirpufition, 
aather than their attachmtfW tc) itoiniiilCtoe* thW brought them loW. 

Wc have now a iciuai%iablO inftance of the |a|«^ and fplcndor of K.ing Henry Ill’s court 
at Yoik, where, upon the tnarriage'ofiWf kj 4 i^)(^*^gh,tct Margaret to King Alexander III. of 
Scotland, there appe.arcd on the 4 ^, fayf ^^^st^hcw Paris, above one thoufand of bis 
military coramattders all clad in illif aill,d tl;jU!,nc*t day tliey appeared in other new and 

gay drefles. 'I'he wines drank it OOHft| 0)t fucll opcafions, were Fieiicli and Rhcnifh, in 
great plenty ; but no mention yet .of SpMuffi,,,tohch Icfs qf Levant wines. The expedit ions 
to the Holy Ladd are faid to have Introduced. miftcb of tliis gaiqty into the Weft, not to our 
praife, or credit. 

In this fame thirty-fifih year of King Henry IIL of E^a])d« that King direfts the .Sheriff 
of Surry and Suffex to provide for his itfc, manybrtwni, flwepi,, dticki, hens, cliickcns, 
and conies, as would coft fix pounds twelve inillings, agaiAft the fcaft of St. Edward. f.Ia- 
•dox’s Excheq. 6hap. x- 
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And in Chap, xxlli. p. a68. of the fame work, King Hcxiry III. orders one x\undred 

fliillings to Mailer Henry, his poet, in payment of his arrears*” 'lA.lfo iri pagc*674, the 
fame year, “ he orders the fame poet (Vcrfificator) ten pounds.” So that this poet was 
pretty Well regarded, according to the value of money in thofc days. 

4252 Genoa dcmonllrated the magnitude of her naval force, in a quarrel between her and Venice 
concerning the property of a church in the oity of Ptolemais in Syria ; the deciding of which 
difpute occafioned fcveral naval engagements between thofe two potent flates ; in one of the 
Jail of which, near to their owm ifle of Corfou, the Venetians almoft their whole fleet, 
confifting of upwards of Cxty gallics, with five thbufand men carried prifoners to Genoa. 

King Henry III. again extorted great films from the Jews in England, for defraying the 
cxpcnce of an expedition to Paleftinc. And the very next yearhcforccd fuch large fu ms from 
them, that they entreated for permiffion to depart the kingdom ; .which, however, was denied 
them, and they were forced to fupply a Jarger fum than ever. 

^ The learned Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenfes, Lib. ii. fol. 37. acquaints us, ^hat 
commerce now flouriflied greatly in the towna of Flanders ; and thither, fays he, did our mer- 
chants refort, (meaning thofc of his own city of Hamburg, ^nd the other Hans-Tc^nis) though 
w ith more trouble than profit, becaqfe of the grievous and cxccflive duties and cxaAions laid 
on them there. Which matter being reprelented by the Hamburgers to the general meeting 
of the Hanfeatic League, they fent two deputies from Hamburg in their name to Margaret 
countels of Flanders, to treat of more moderate duties, and of other commercial rnatters. All 
which they fettled to their fatisfaSion, as they did alfo the fame year with Albert duke of 
Saxony. 

1252 In the thirty -‘fix th year of the reign of King Henry HI. of England, and the year of our 
Lord 1252, was the famous chartei* of Romney Marfh in Kent firft granted^ that 

1258 King’s forty- fecond year, being the year of our Lord 1258, were the laws and' ^ 

by the King’s Juflicc, Henry de Bathe, for tlic teparatioq of the fca banks of that inarfli, in 
order to preferve them from inundafiohs. This ancient charter, at^d. the laws and cuftoms 
cftabliflied in confcqucncc thereof, are fiiice become the inodel for all other Ifok-tordcrs, great 
marflies and fens, in relation not orriy to their fca"iJ*vSlk^ dyltci ih iSoIland, but to their 

fewers, drains, ditches, &c. So that the fubfequeht a£l«.:cf Parliament, for draining and 
preferving of other marfties and fens, &c. doiyn' to tiiat of the fifteenth of King Charles IT. 
Cap. ii, refer to tlic laws and cuftoms of Romity Marlh for the government, &c. of all fuch 
marfhes, fens, fea walls, &c. as the ftandard for ktt jofliers. This having fo near a relation 
to our general fubjeft, nat^rrily requires ouir due hiStlce.’ 

1253 William dc RubrUquis, a fri^t, travelled Into the caftcrn countries of Perfia, Tartary, Ac, 

by order of St. Louis Kmg of Seldcn, &c. concerning which 

remote countries, both he ahd whO had been fent out Pope Inno- 
cent IV. in the year 1246* fomt imptobable matters, fuitabk tqthe ignorance of that 

age. \ ' :'■//' ■; ^ ^ 

That fine linen was at this time inade in England, we have the undoubted authority of 
Madox’s Hiftory of the Bxch Cap. x. p-259. wherein King Henry III. in the thirty- 
Icvcnth year of his rei^h, ditefts the Sheriffs of Wilts and Suflex to buy for him, each out of 
hi$ refpeftive county, one thoufend ells of fine linens and to fend it to his wardrobe at Weft- 
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About this titne, Alfonfo XI. King of Caftilc, is faid to have compofed his famous aftio- 
nomical tables :-^hC was cfteemcd a. moft famous mathematician for the age in which he 
lived. . ^ ^ ' 

Koningiberg, i. «. King’s Mount, Co named in honovir of the King of Bohemia, now the 
capital of the kingdom Pruffia, was founded t?y Ottocar king of Bohemia, Otho marquis 
of Brandenburg, and other G'^ftnan Princo?’ during the time of their wars againft the Pagan. 
Pruflians, in conjMnftion with tlie otbitr 'l^utonjc Knights of the Crofs. They alfo founded 
Brunfberg there, fo named from Bruno,v archbillvop of Prague, who baptized many of the 
Pagan Prullians ; Whicb people, in the fpace of about fifty-three years, were utterly extir- 
pated, and the country planted with Germans. / 

In the firft and fecond yolumes of Rymer’s Fdedcra, wc find fcvcral jointures of royal and 
princely houfes, which fesvc to infprm us of the fc^rcity of money in this century. 

The firft is,-|h® jointure pf Eleanor, daughter of Alfonfo king of Caftilc ^nd Leon, in 
1254, contnufted to Prince Ed#iird, cldeft fon of Kii^ ffenry III. being one thoufand pounds 
yearly in lands, which was equal to throe thoufand pounds pf our monpy, and five hundred 
marks more when file Ihould become Qugen. Vol. I. p. 519. , 

IJ. King Edward 1 . in 1273, , fettled a jpintarc.pf two thpufand marks . yearly, on Joanna 
daughter of Henry king of Navarre, cpntraRc 4 tp his fpn prince Henry, viz. one thoufand 
marks out of the cuftoms of Bourdeauk. wihiph lhews that city to have been at this time 4 
place of confiderablc commerce, and the other one- ithoufatid marks out of certain lands in 
England. Vol. II. p. 18. , > ! , 

III. Another was, the dowry of King Edward Ill’s daughter Elizabeth, ppntrliifted to John 
carl of Holland and Zealand, and lord of Friefeland, which was eight thouiland livres Tour- 
nols, or about two thoufand pounds ftcrljLtig, per annum in lands, the manor of the Hague 
being part of the faid lands. Vol. II. p. 

Stot^holm, the prefent capital city of Bweden, or rather, according to forae, a caftle of that 
name on Uibaipe iflaad, before tfiat city was begun to built, which was in rzbo, wa? now 
founded by.King TSk^et. ,This city was not very confidcrablq till a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, It PR Jides joined by bridges, and therefore by fomc namp^ the northern 

Venice. At firft it; Wa# bpllt pfily on pne ifte, purely for fecurity from the Rulfian Sea robbers 
of thofe times. Yet fo taiHY th? yea* 1282, Puffendorf mentions a co^vo(p.tion of the 
ftales at Stockliolm. 1 i ^ ^ 

Some authois think that Enkopthlg, 4 |iaaj» fbitty miles north weft on the fame lake, was 
formerly the royal refidence; and is the nmciefit with a m^ern name, which, as deferib- 
cd by Hclmoldus and otliers, aerjiyers to the \fituatiQn of Ei^oping. But with refpcfl to 
Birger, this chronology cannot be right, as tjplt Kthg, did ^not begin his reign till the year 
1290. It mull therefote have been WaJdeuoafj’ and not Birger, who reigned in the 
year 1255. 1 ^ m 

The once famous comlnercial city of Wifbuy, in the ifleoi Gothland, in the Baltic Sea, 
muft have been very confiderablc in this century j ftittce Lapibecius, in his Mantilla veterum 
diplomatum, printed at the end of the fecond book of hjs Origines JifUlburgenfes, gives us 
a diploma, wherein the dominican and francifean monk* of Wilbuy certify their having fcai 
and heard the following charters of privileges granted to their faid city, yiz, ' 

I. That of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony , already ejfhibited under the year 1163. 

E e 2 li. That 
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1255 11 . That the charters of John and Gerard, earls of &c. dated in the yea/ 1255^, 

importing, “ Thiit they grant, as well to all the citizens of Wifbny^ as to the other inha* 
‘‘ bitants of the iflc of Gotliland, reforting to or palling through their country, all manner of 
protcftioii^for them and their goods and merchandize, and all other favotirs and liberties 
which they enjoyed in the time of their beloved father ami his predcceflbrs, in fuch fort as 
“ were granted to die citizens of Wifbuy by the late illuftrious Henry duke of Brunfwick 
c. Henry the Lion, who was alfo duke of Brttilftvick. * 

The certificate of thofc monks is dated at Wifbuy, the 25th of Mhy, I3f^8, and was pro- 
bably procured cither by the Hans-Towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, &c. or elfe by the citizens 
. of Wifbuy, for keeping up their clairgis to certain prWHeges there, &c. luambccius, in his 
Margin, calk Wilbuy, emporium dHtiq]ultus fath celehre^" a femous emporium of old. 

And that wc may not again, during this century, have occ^tfion to mention this once emi- 
nent place, we fhall here note what PufFendorf, in his Hiflory of S«reden, fays of it, viz. 

That in the reign of Magnus who reigned between the years 1277 and 1291, m a 
“ quarrel between the citizens of Wifbuy and the country people of tlie ifland, tlie greateft 
“ part of the latter being killed by the former, King Magnus infllfled fevere punlfhments on 
the citizens, who had fortified their city without giving him notice : and be made them 
enter into an engagement in writing to be obedient to his crown/^ 

S256 The firft commercial treaty we meet with between any of the Hans-Towns and the Ne- 
therlands, is in Lambcciusk Origines Hamburgenfes,. Lib. II. p. 39, under this yearj being 
a treaty between the city of Hamburg and Henry duke of Brabant and Lorraine \ ** whereby 
Hamtiurg obtained fundry privileges at the city of Antwerp, with liberty to continue its 
commerce in Brabant and Lorraine^ even although tliis Prince fhould be at war with the 
Duke of Holflein.** Lambecius, laments the taft cxpencc which this hi$ mative city has 
been at in procuring treaties of this kind ; the reafon whereof poffibly is, b^paufe they did not 
anfwer the expe£lation formed concerning tl^m. Here wc alfo fee that Amwtt'!p'"Was an early 
port of commerce. 

The city of Sienna in Tufeahy, among fcvcral others, fmzcd, at tlil^ tImA, the opportunity 
of the confufions occafioned by the interregnum ioC the German empire, after the death of tiic 
Emperor Williaiti earl of Holland, to affume htir ihdepcjndeqh^ forac of the cle( 5 \ors had 

chofeif»Ri<ibard carl of Cornwall, brotlicr Henry v^ho was crowned 

at Aix-la-Chapelle, and is faid to have carr^ With liim fo vaft a fara as feven hundred thou- 
fand pounds in money, or two millions one hfint^Vc^lthoufand pounds of our money, fo great 
was his riches at this time ^ whUft Others who declined it. 

At lengdt, however, tlicy agreed in the cle^ion df R^oiplt count of Hapiburg, in the year 
1273, prcfelit Auftfian family. Sienna, however, had but little reafon to 

boaft of her affumed libeity, being in ccmtinual agitation from the broils between its principal 
families, until at laft the Eihperw Charles V.^ reduced it to his^fubjeftion in the year 1554- 
The grand Mahoh^tftn C^Iiphiit^o^^ had now a final period put to it, after thole Ca- 
liphs or Emperors had W fix hundred years, and until Hulacoa 

Cam, the Tartar, grahdfon of the great conqueror Gi-hen^his Cam, flew Mullafem Biilah, 
whom others call Abdala, tlise lafl: of the AbafSde Caliphs, and abolilhed the Caliphat of 
Bagdat, which has been long, but vulgarly, called Babylon, though the true fituation of 
was thirty miles diftant. Bagdat is <he place where old’ Scleucia flood, being firft: 
built by Abdg^pbcf-Alimntzor, and by him fo named. This famous Caliphat, or hcadfliip 

of 
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1^56 pf Mahometanifiii, did not, however^ through all the fpacc of fix hundred years, preferve Its 
original authority, luftre, aad empire entire. For about the year 868, Adunet Bcn-Tolon 
took Egypt and Syria from them, and affumed the title qf Caliph of Egypt, The chief emir 
and lieutenants in Africa, alfo revolting from him of Bagdat, aflumed the lofty name of 
Caliphs. The Moors of Spain alfo, in imitation of their brethren of Baibary, on account of 
their great dift.mce, a0bm<f4^ a fimilar independence of the grand Caliph of Bagdat; except 
that they barely owned him for the Chief of the Faithfub 

Although this be not immedktely withii^ cm province, it may yet help to illuftratc tlie 
hlftoiy of thofe times. 

Heifs’s Hiftory of the German Empire, informs us of a league now entered into by fxty 
cities and many princqs of the empire, for the ftcurity of the high-^ ways and of commerce, 
during the divifions and diforders of the fliort reign of the Emperor William carl of Holland. 
Theft* confederates abolifhed the tolls whidi bad been unjuftly laid on rivers, rc-eftabJi/King 
^ peace for a fhort time ; but the long interregnum fucceeding, as already-mentioned, there were 
fuch confufions in their general diets, tiiat no Prince cared to accept of the Imperial dignity 
for a confiderable time after. ; ’ 

1257 Wheat, according to the Chronicon Prcciofum, was fo excc/five dear as one pound four 
fhillings per quarter, which is equal to three pounds twelve fhillingS of our money, or nine 
fhilliugs per bufticL There muft furely have been great negligence in the gSvemment in thofc 
times, to fuffer the people to undergo fuch hatdfttips fo very frequent in tlie price of wheat. 
So that although one might rationally enough epnj^ude 4 ^ that of all kinds of necef- 

faries, the price of corn isj for one fingle neceflary, the belt adapted to deteriiiinc the rate of 
living in old times, compared with that df niodetu times ; yet tbefe great and often fudden 
variations in Its price, fmqently it difficult to form an adequate and precife judgment on 

What Mr* Edliard obfetves, in his Hiflory of England, feems utterly without probability, 
VIZ* ** Th?ct in tbi^ year of King Hetiry III* he cauftd a penny of fine gold to be coined, 
“ of the Weight oif twq fterlibgs,’* h e. two fiiver pence/** and commanded that it fhouid pafs 
** for twenty ^irft gold we find to have been coined in England.’^ 

This is takcA, fey» ?ja manufeript chronicle of Eondon. He alfo fixed the 

weight of filver money tbha> An Enjgliffi penny, eaUed alfo a ftcrling, round and with- 

** out clipping, was v^hcaf: corns, taken out of the middle of the car; 

** twenty pennies were td itfaJfce ah ounce, qunqes oin JnJow this regu’- 

lation foi the weight of our Ulvcr Was long before, and could only 

be revived at this time for rcgulatin|{ W preventing kbtifes, »ut as all other very authentic 
autliors arc filent with refpeft to the COiUthig of^li ih Engltod fo early as this time, and as 
our cuiious antiquarian Camden, and cdnje£fcure, that it was not till about the 

year 1320 tliat gold began to be coified in ^ny pmt of i^jsivope, yreft of the Greek empire, nor 
in England till twentj-four years later, as Wilt be feen in it$ plate, Mr. Echard is fuicly mif- 
taken. Eight pounds weight, he adds, wete now declited td be a gallon of winc-mealurc ; and 
eight gallons a London bujflicl, or the eighth patV of a quarter* Whkh weights and mcafuics 
were confirmed by the ftatute of the xiith of Jting Htnty VIL in the ycat" 1497* . 

At this time the Cln iftians were ftrong in Syria, and cmTied on a cOnfiderablc commerce at 
Acres, or Ptolcmais, In which place the Genoefe, Venctilijis, and Pifans, had their diibnft pro- 
cinfts, with each a feparatc wall, town-houfe, churches, and magiftrates, living tlieie in perfeft 

fiicndlhip 
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1257 friendfliip till this year, when the Genoefe and Venetians engaged in a qnatrcl about the pro- 
petty of a church and nionaftery ; but iil reality, upon the ground* bptJt of old and latter 
commercial grudges. The French governor of the town took part wjth the Getnpefe, which 
obliged the A^netians to retire with their Ihips, and to league with the Pil'ans and Manfred 
King of Sicily : whereupon, fending their joint fleet of fixty gallics thither, they broke the 
chain which fliut up the haven of Ptolemais, and entering therein, took poirelBon of the dif- 
puted church, burnt thirty-three Genoefe fhips, and dcmoliflred the town-hovrfe ; though the 
Gt noefe, at length, taking to arms, made a horrible flaughter of the Venetians. In confe- 
queiicc of this event Genoa feuds thither a cordiderabl* fleet, but ate beaten, with the lols of 
. twenty-five gallics; upon which the Venetians pillage the Genoefe quarter, forcing the people 
entirely to abandon it. Tliis great fuccefs of the Venetians was the occafion of their crcfllng 
the two columns, iVill remaining, in the fljuare of St. Mar^ at Venice, on each of which is a 
copper-plate, containing a relation of it. Monficur Maimbourg, in his Hiftory of the Crufadc, 
oblc'i ves, “ That this quarrel brought oh a mofl cruel war between thofc two potcitt flato, 
“ which continued for a whole age, except a few fufpcnfions from feeble and Ihort-livcd 
treaties, “ to the great prejudice of Chriflendhra, and efpecially to the affairs of the Eall, 
“ being the principal caufe of tlic lofs of all me Hbly Land the Chrillian Princes,, of Syiia, 
being drawn into that quarrel, on one fide or the other, by which means the Saracen Sultans 
gained their point. At the fame time the orders of Kuights Tcmpla»s and of St. John of 
Jerufalem, were at variance with each other. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Crufaders 
• loft ground in Palcftiuc, and were fooa afterwards expelled from thence. 

In Mr. Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, chap, xxiii. p. 6ao, under the forty-fuft year of 
King Henry Ilf. there is the following account of jewels mentioned as bought lor his Queen’s 
ufe. — Eleven rich garlands with emeralds, pearl*, fapphires, and granites, of tb<( value of one 
hundred and forty-five pounds four fhitllngs and fourpence, or four hundred «^^d thirty-five 
pounds thirteen fhilliugs of our money. 

In this year, King Henry HI. at the requeft of his brother Riobard pari of Cornwall, 
lately elcfted Etnperor by part of the Elt^ors, grants to the city of Luback, “ that thcii 
“ burghers and merchants mayfitely refortto England wi^|ll,cir mcrchandiae to traffic thcrc- 
“ with,” , 

In Spain, fays Captain Stevens, in his itratt|iJa 4 DG of Hiftory of Spain, the compu- 

tation of tiaac* by the Chrifthin asra, did noto(^^||i^a till the ]{tar 1258 in Arragon , nor in 
Caftilc till 1383; nor in Portugal till 141^! , v 

King Henry IIL of England, being itnabla tjp ^rty t>n a fucccfsful war at the fame time 
againft his barons at home, and the Frencb on ^ coflfluient, found liirafclf obliged to make 
a diflionourable peace with latter, by whioh he gave up the entire Duchy of Nor- 
mandy and County of Anjou, to St. Louis King of France, for the payment of three hund- 
red thoufand l}vres, and his allowed an additional territory in Gafeony, of the value of 
twenty thoufend pounds fterlingyeiirly, which laft Duchy was all that he now retained in 
France. 

During the great troubles and diftraftions in Germany by the interregnum, more efpecially 
between the year 1259 and 1273 * ^ P*rt of the cities and ftates of Italy, which till then 

liad bccu deemed fiefe of the empire, eitlicrfct up for republics, or clfc acknowledged parti- 
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pillar perfons for their immediate fovergigns : And even after Rodolph, Count of Hapfburg, 
was defied and fettled as Emperor, he, though a wife and potent Prince, was not in a condi- 
tion to reduce them back to obedience, but was obliged to come to a compofition with tliem, 
by felling them, for a fum of money, the privileges and immunities which they had alfumed, 
and have, with Httle exception, ever fingc enjoyed. Hclfs, in his Hiftory of the German 
empire,' relates, that it coft thfe city of Lucca but twelve thoufand crowns, in the year 1286, 
and the cities of Florence, Genoa, and Bologna, but fix thoufand crowns each : on condition, 
however, that they diould always remain faithful to'the empire, as being members thereof; 
which, adds he, they have been very far from performiilg. 

1260 In this year, King Henry HI. at the requeft of his brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
granted to the merchants of Almairi, or Germany, having a houfe at their Guildhall in 
London, the full confirmation of all the privileges granted to them in former reigns. 

Marco Polo, a nobleman of Venice, now began Co travel fo far eaftward mto Afia as from 
0 Syria to Perfia, aild thence into the country, which from his tkne, down to the loginning of 
the fixteenth century, has been named Cathay. His book is entitled De Kepomhns Orlcntis, 
Our firft geographers, or rather map-*makers, then marked it on their maps as a couTitry on 
thd^caft of Tartary, and betwixt it and China, even many years after tlie latter had been dif- 
covered by the Europeans, 'and known by the name of China.. ;W are fince arrived at accr- 
tainty, that this fame Cathay is no other titan the north part of China, and that the vail; and 
opulent city of Cambalu, or as fomc more tightly named Khan-balik, i: c. the imperial 
city, conquered by Genghis-Kara in I2i;3, as already obferved, is no other than Pekin, the 
prefenc capital city of the vaft empire of China ; (Sec particularly Monf. Petis de la Croix’s 
Hiftory of Gcnglns-Kam the Great, Englifh tranflation, oflavo, p. 443, anno 1722.) indeed 
the modem accounts of the fituation, ihuilurc, &c* of Pekin, anfwcr to his defeription of 
Caii-balik, o^f Oambaiu. He relates, that there was then a vaft trade in the ifland of Java for 
* fpices, but the trade on the coaft of M?ikbat was very indilFercni ; yet, upon the whole, there 
were then vaft number^ of fhips trading to and fro in the Indian fcas ; which f^as he was the 
fiift who hid d^feVtbed Wy exaSnefs bcfme the Poi*tuguefe found the^ way thither. Hak- 
luyt’s fccottd Volum«fif ^ to S3, mentioni^ one Friar Odoric^ who travolJed to Cambalu in 
Cathay ; by whofc ft cOuld be no other than Pekin in China. ^ 

The Kings of Norway, countty Iceland was firft peopled, did not think it 

w orth their while to claim tbo Sfovereignty pf that inhofpitable and banen iiflc till this period, 
when Jt was done by the Norwegian Kin^ FroiVi this time, therefore, it lias been 

fub’iea to the crowMis of Noiway and flff fomfe benefit, as its furroundmg fca 
fupphes the befl of coJ-fifiji ; while W pbliiined from a mine near the foot of Mount 

Hecla, a volcano, or burning hiountaiii to tp iijftnd* It alfo producc$ tyllow, hides, coarfe 
butter, whale-oil, and fca^iorfcs tOcdiv ' ^ ^ 

"" 1261 The city of Hamburg ftill continued to emnd Jts tttfUc, Lambecius quotes a diploma, or 
charter of Byrgerus, then Stafifholder or Kfing Oif granting to mar city the lame 

privileges of reforting to his poits with theh toips m^iulUndiiic, and wkh the fame im- 
munities from toUvS as tiic city of Lubeck then enjoyod in Swcdehfp He adds, that Ham- 
burg now alfo concluded a league with the |^rifons. - 

. Our learned and ingenious countryman, Roger Badeiih, a Fyiar of Oxford, 

flourifheJ about tins time. His great Ikill iu xnathetnatics acquired him the chnrader of a 
magician in an ignorant age , fo that he was lent for to Rome by tire General of his Order, 

W'herc 

■Q" 
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1261 -where he was imprifoned ; but havjng cleared himfcif of fuch an idle and impotent charge, he 
returned to England. . He died in 1284^ leaving fcveral works, according to Collier, whereof 
fomj arc ftill in mauufeript at Oxford, He is faid by fomc to have invented the reading- 
glaifes called "^eftaeJes, 

lia this year, thc.Gejiocfc, having a/Tiftcd tltc Greek Emperor to retake Conftaatinople by 
furprlze from the Latins, after they had held it: €fty-feven years, were conftantly extending 
their commerce and influence in the caft, chiefly by the favour of the Greek Emperors. The 
Venetians, as Mezerai obferves, who had a great iutcreft , iu tliis lofs, blocked up Conftanti- 
noplc with a great fleet ; yet the Genoefe relieved the city, in oppofitlon to the intreatics of 
’ all the weftern Chriftian Princes, and even the Pope’s exconumunications. In this year, tlic 
Emperor Michael Paleologus, not only h\ gratitude, confirmed their former immunities in 
his dominions, but alfo beftowed on them the city and port of Smyrna, with its jurifdiAlons, 
ill return for the great afliftance^they gave him in recovering his empire ; and, which was yet 
more, he gave them tlic fuburb of Pera at Conftantinoplc, and the ifland of Scio, or Chio.^ in 
the Archipelago, to which they brought a colony of their own people, v^dio foon creded flatcly 
tliurchcs and magnificent palaces there, which our author, Petrus Baptifla Burgus, lib. Vi, 
cap. 10, fays, remain to this day. Thk colony made a long and llout refitlaiue the 

fury of the Tuiks, in the middle of tlie fifteenth century* 

The G)£;noefc even carried their arhis into^the ancient Taurica Cljerfonefus, now called 
Crimea, or Ciim Tartary ^whcrc they founded fcvcral cities and caflles , and, amongfi others, 
Azoph, near the mouth of the river Don, now a famous barrier between the two empires of 
the Ruffians and Turje^ ; and alfo Jambold, in tltc Crimea ; and, above all, they reftored, or 
rebuilt, the ancient city of Theodofia, by them named Caffa, once the moft famous cmpo« 
riuni in the Euxine f^, eininent fOr its Itav^ commerce, and library. To that place the 
Genoefe tranfported a colony of tbcif own nation, whofe offspring flill inhabit it; and a!- 
tliough it fell intp the hands of the TurJ^S in the year 1474, yet it is laid, that at this' day, arc 
to be ftien tl>c remains of their fine churches and palaces , and the people of Caffa boail of 
their defeent from the many of then names evidently teftify at this time. WlxiUl 

Genoa held Caffa, they firft introciuGcd the of fpiocs^ fiom the Eaft Indies to 

Sinope and Trcbifpnd on the Euxiw or BJ^ck and dteride by to Euiope ; by wJiich 

they grew fo fampaai in the eaft, the ichihs ewent at Calicut, on the coaft 

-of Malabar.' ^ , t f \ 

I'he Moors in Spajji finding thftipCftVe* fbO fer the Chriftian Princes of that country, 
-call in their brethrfih of Africa tp al^Awtllce they fiift took fomc places in 

Caftile, which', however, were cetaken bje the two years after. 

.126* In a fea.fight between th^ Oenoeft anrfWeinetianjt ijear Sicily, tlie Genoefe gained a com- 
plete viftory, not a jingle but the adgniral fhip of Venice. We find, that in 

this fca-fight, botli fleets had ipf tlUM, befide tljeir galliea, th«e great fhips, which fceni . 

to have rcfemblcd our modertt 'jjlsiips of 'vsat'. De Matily obferves, that their ufual way of- ^ _ 
fighting at fes^ itx ihtofd vraa, jitft, by rohning l2Seir 'fhips •violently againft thofe of their 
opponents, when the Wl^er of the two tun a ’probable rifipe of being funk, if the aflivity 
of her mancewres did not fiujbate the attempt : fecondly, by throwing dartv, javelins, arrows, 
ftone^ jEec. at each other ; -thlr^ys, by grappling each otli«r, tlicy. fought liaud to band with 
•fwojai^' &c. 

. ■ • At 
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i2C2 At tliis time the Maiiieatic mcrchaiUs iirfl; l>cp;an to icfort to the city of Druges in Flanders, 
and lr;on. edter to make it one ut tlieu* tour great comnioh':; ; fnun which c:]rcumitaucc% Jtruges 
greatly incrcalcd in riches and commerce: i'or the hu!kv coimnodltics oftlic natioi\s vvhhiii the 
Baltic (ca, luclias naval Ames of all kinds, and iron, copper, corn, llax, hemp, tiinhcr, ^c. begin- 
r.ingto he well known to the more fou'dicrti parts of Europe, by means of the uumerons ihip- 
ping the Haus-towus, became an obje£l of demand in the other parts of Europe. But the 
diix\l- voyage, in one and the fame fummer, between the jlaliic atid Mediterranca!! fcas, and 
back again, beijig ihouglit in tliofc times hazardous and dilhcult, the mavlncr-s compafs not l)cing 
as yet known, a middle, or half-way llation or port became very dcfirablc, to which traders of 
bolli leas llundd bring their rcfpctSlivc merchandize in fummer, viz. tbe naval flores, Ac. oj'thc 
.n'crtiicrn ]iaUs, and the fpiccs, drugs, fruits, cotton, Ac. of tlic Levaiu, and of Spain and 
I'aly, by llic ihips of Venice, Florence, Pila, Genoa, Ac. alfo the wool, lead, and tin of Eng- 
Jr ml, and liic wines and fruits of France, &c. tbere to be lodged as a market, foi the recipro- 
c:\l lujg.ir of the rcil of Euro])C. Of all ports whatever, the ports of Flanders v\-erc tiic bed: 
iuir/d lin luch a iKilf-u'ay flarfum or eatre-port ; more efpccially, as tiicIong-ciEibiidiC'-lmn- 
ures, lunh of woollen and finen, ecjually necellary to all nations, were now tiourllliing 
th,iic in the higlieli 'pei fehioji. 'Fo Bruges, therefore, moib nations fent their merchandize, 
rn>u ]nnv:!;m iron:, thrm c the ]>rodace of other nations which they had need cf : fo that tlfiS 
fame.;!'; city f,c_>n became, it were, the general mnga/fmc of merchandize for ail Europe; 
n^ul (ho combo y ol f landers in general, as well as Bruges 5ii particular, laccamc, frenn this 
circundlance, cxtrcjncly rich, and populous. Yet the Flanfcatic writcr.s complain loudly of 
the pctulaii'cc and Infokncc of the inhabitants of Bruges towards ihcir people, and redblu- 
tlons were even aficrward-s taken, in the genera,! meetings of the deputies of the Idans-^towns, 
to break off all commerce with Flanders, although in the end matters were accommodated ; and 
this commercial route was continued for about three hundred years after this lime ; though 
ufierwards Antwerp became the grand emporium, inilcad of Bruges. It muft, however, be 
aclniowlcdgcl, that Bruges and Ghent, then the two bell cities in Flanders, were, in former 
times, rcimirkahle for a feditious and iiifolent clifpohtioi?, their great wealth, and almoA uii- 
Ivoundcd liberty, prompting them too naturally to it. But thefe cities have been long fince 
ciTcAuallv humbled, their trade, 'Wealth, and liberty being entirely vainflicd. 

J I eland Fill remained an unconquered and unimproved ftatc, with refpeft to the grcaieft 
of it ; bccaufc, though its petty fovcrci^ns , acknowledged thcrnfclvcs to be vallkis of the 
.Fng'fiih crown, and took out. cluirters from our Kings for their own ])rccarious dominion, yet 
the kings of EnglavtJ did net trike effcSual lueafurcs for entirciy reducing the whole illand to 
lljci! ablolutc fv(bjC;lliou, and to be under tli^ laws and government: of England. On the 
contrary, the y fupinely contented themfe Ives with the bare’, formal fubmilEon of thefe Princes ; 
of which, our rcc(uds in the Tower of Londori, and in \Befmingham’s Tower in Dublin, 
prdcrvc many inllanccs : as tlic grant of King John to the King of Connauglit ; and tlnit of 
King Henry Jli. to the King of I'hamond ; to whom, in tiie llxth year of liis reign, 
Henry ‘‘giant; the country of ThonionJ for his (HenryA) own life, per fhmam ctn- 
lu7n ct niarcarton, tcncmlurn dc mbl$ uffuc ad ifftatem vv/lramy at the firm of one 

“ hunched and thirty marks, to be held of us, for, or during our lifeP* Thus O'Neal, King 
of IMrter, at one time ivas to pay the fame King four huridred cows ; and another licuu one 
hun'dred poundr, for Iks w'ars in Ciafeony, in the thirty-fixth and foity-fecond years of lu$ 
reign. (See Sir John DaviFs Difeourfe of the true Caufes vvliy Ireland was never entirely 
You. I. b X iubdued 
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“.'262 ftMucd until the beEinningof the ragn of King Jamet 1. tx-ptintcj in l.onjon, .7.5.) It 
xvas, without doubt, a great error, that author remarks, in king Henry II. in Ins fi.h c< n- 
queftsHn Ireland, to make fuch enormous grants of lands to the hill adventurers, even niiu. i 
,uorc than they were able to plant and cultivate: Earl Strongb.nv, for inhance. having had 
lor his lhare the whole kingdom of Leinftcr, Dublin cxccptcd. In ihort, Henry gratrted the 
whole kingdom to only ten perfons, although they were not able to get poffclhon of one third 
part thereof. This, though attended with llrong objeftions, was done in conhderation of 
their having undertaken the expedition at their own foie cxpencc. 

I2ba After the Norwegians liad, for a long time, kept podlflion of the weftern ifles of Scotland 
■they were, in this year, expelled the fame by Alexander HI. King o< ScolHiid, who had 
married Margaret, the daughter of King Henry 111 . of England. 

Donald VIIL called Donald Bane, having, on the death oi his brother, Kin^ Mai- 
“ colm III. furnamed Canmore, ufurped the crown from his nephews, Edgar, Aicxandei, 
and David, about the year 1093,” according to Skene’s Regiam Majeftatcm, and other l;il- 
torians, “ for his help and fupply, gave all the ifles of Scotland,” Camden fays only the Ork- 
ney iiles, “ in the year 1099, to the King of Norway Donald Kane being himlcff, at h;, 
brother’s death, tributarv lord jind pofTcfTor of the Scotilh wcflern illcs. “ wherc-rbrotgh, and 
“ for other occafions, many bloody and cruel battles followed, until the battle of I.argcs, civ 
“ the 3d of Auguft, 1263, in the time of King Alexander 111 . and of Acho, King ot 
" Norway; and the Scots being viftorlous, King Magnus IV. ot Norway, Ion oi the laid 
“ Acho, made peace and concord widi the faid King Alexander 1 1 . in the year 1266, and 
“ renounced and difeharged all right and title, which he-, or his fucceffors had, or might have, 
“ or pretend, to the ifles of Scotland, including the ifle of Man ; the King of Scotland pay- 
“ ing for the fame yearly, to the faid Magnus, and his fucceffors, an annuity of one hundred 
“ marks, fterling money. Which contraft or agreement was confirmed by Hftqfiirt V . King 
of Norway, and King Robert I. of Scotland, in the year 1312, But .-af laft,” continues 
Skene, in his old language, “ the faid annual, with all the arre-arages and %e-runs thereof, 
v.vlsdife!^argedand^xu^oullccd,/«J!./;Arf/•,’.’ b abrofotely, ” In the contfaa of marrbgc 
“ bJtwixt King James 111 . and Margaret, only daughter of- Chilian E' King of Nmw.ay, 
» Denmark, and 'Sweden, on the eighth of September, difoharge is not only 

ratified, but alfo renewed thereafter, by the faid, King Cliriftians the 1 2th of May, 14')^^ 

“ and likewflfo, the faid King Jamcsi^tin' the of Februa^^^^ commanded ih. 

“ ambaffadors lent to the Pope, to defire* of the Arid perpetual renunciation 

“ and difeharge of the contrilniflon>'o£ the,jlles.*^:'^^^A^^^^ weftern and northern ifles of 

Scmland will hereafter probably be found to Iw of greater importance to the Britifh cmpiie 
than was formerly forefeen, ofpcdally if ow whale filherics go on profpcrouiiy, 

w'c thought that fo authentitv-fiiprt, and dear an account of thofc numerous illcs, from that 
learned and judicious author’s very ^ would be acceptable to our readers. Many of ibofc 
hie? breed great numbers of fmajj black cattle, and produce confulcrablc quantities of giain, 
butter, cheefe, kc. Their ports arc of great ufe to our general navigation, not only in t ime 
of war, butlikewife 'm our trade to Norway, Ruflia, Hadfon’s Bay, and in the Iceland an.l 
Greenland filherics, as wyll as in our own herring, 'ficc. filherics. King Magnus, in thole 
times called St. Magndf, is fall to have built tlic cathedral church of Kirkwall, in Orkney. 


wilidl remains entire to this time. 
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ia66 ^ Wc are now arrived at the period, if we may call a difputecl or iinccfuiu time a proper 
period, when King Henry 111 . of England, in return for the fcrviccs which the fleets of the 
Hans-towns had done him in Iris wars with France, bellowed thole extraordinary immunities 
on their merchants at the Stechyard in London, which they enjoyed f<fl* three liundrcd years 
after, to their great emolument and wealth. TJiuanus, lib. 51, thinks it was in the year 12 50,. 
but, as Wcidcuhggen, the hiftorian of the Hans^towns, contends for tlic )xar 1266, and b, in 
appearance, fupporCcdl^y the much abler proof of the learned and judicious Lambecius, in his 
Originer. Hamhurgenfes, 'although he has not giVen us the charter in cjucilion, we lhall there- 
fore take it for granted, that this was the precifo lime. Lamhcclns Inu*, however, given us 
the year in anothci' charter, purely for illullrating the genuine import of the vvord as 

fignifying a lociety, of which wc have treated already, under the year 1169. It is an ro.]iuws- 
Ileiiry, by the grace of Ciod, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of 
to all his ofl'iccrs and faithful fubjefts, gieedng. Being willing, at tlie requefl of tlie noble 
l>ukc, Albert of Bruniwick, to Ihew particular favour to the merchants of that Prince at 
Hamburg ; wc do hereby grant to the faid merchants, for us and our hciis, that they may 
or lliall liavc, or enjoy tlieir fociety ( Hanfam fuam) or fpecial privileges to themfclvcs, 
‘‘ throughout our whole kingdom, in perpetuity : but fo, however, as the laid mcrciiant;> fliall 
pay to us and our lieirs the ulual cuiloms or duties which fhail be due on that account, (n 
teilimony whereof, we have caufed thefe our letters to be made patent to the hiid mcrcluirit’>. 
\V irncls inyfclf, at Keaelworth, the ninth of Novernber, in the fifty-firft year of our reign.’' 
Here is not a fingle word of any fervices done to that King in his wars, nor any mention 
of one per cent, nor of any mther particular fum for cuftam of goods, nor of any rowm luvt 
Hamburg : yet Werdenhageii, and others fay, that the Hanfeatic lliips, on iheir return from 
a fucccfsfiil enterprize of King Henry the Third againft France, were almoft all loft in r tom- 
peft j yifhercvipon the Hanfeatics ^demanded the value thereof; but this, fays Werdeiilragon, 
amounting, by their account, m a much greafer fum than that Prince was then well able to 
pay, and Haufcati^;s that they- had little hopes of a fpeedy re imburfe incut, they made 

the following that King, viz. ‘‘ That tlrey would entiiely remit all this dc!>t tcj 

“ the King, and his fucceflbrs would grant free liberty to the Eaiur- 

lings to import and merchandize whatever, at no highci a duty or cuftom than 

“ one per cent, which \vas thi timirate paid others lay, one and a quarter per cent. T!:u- 
uuus, fpeaki ng of tlie Haiijfeatic priyileges in England, adds, whofe ftrid tide! ity and cer~ 
tain alfiftancc the fuccceding Kirig$ experleiiced ; and, King Edward I. alter having, by fuch 
“ aililiancc, been fuccefsful in warring ag^irift us, (i. e, France) was the iiift who, by a par-- 
ticular diploma, confirmed to the Hapfcatic, College in, London^’ {L e the Steel-yard mer- 
chants, in 1280) the privilege of having any new or additional toll, cuftom, tribute, or 
“ other impofitioii whatever, laid on tficir merchants which King- Richard the Second, 
“ Henry the Fouitii, Fifth, and Sixth, alfo yeligiopfly obferved.'' Th«at there was fornc (uHi 
treaty between King Henry III, and the Hanfeatits, feems, we conceive, to be out of all qucl- 
tion, being fo coiifidcntly aiftTted by.^H the Germans, and even implied by our Kings, in 
their fcvcral fucccflivc confirmations of the privili^ges of tlie Hans-towns*i down to King Rd- 
wavd Vi. hut it muft have been a feparate or anQthet%^aty froin" tlut above-named. And 
although the regifter of it is not at prefent'to be foun^nicithdl^'m our records or hillories, 
poflibly it may Hill cxift in the archives of Lu beck or Hamburg. A nd^ although neither 
tire war with France about Poiftou, in the year 1242, nor the fcvcral infurrcAions in Gaf- 

F f 2 cony. 
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1266 cony, coiTcfpond with the two above ibppofcd dates of tills grant ; vet tlic ici vices performed 
by the Hanfeutic fleet might have been in the one or other of thefc exigencies, alihongli the 
ciiarter in cjiicftlou might be granted long after. W hich is all that, we conceive, can be faid 
witii probabiWty^on luch a remote and uncertain point. 

In a charter of King Edward 11 . quoted alfo by I.ambccius, they arc called merchants of 
Gcimauy, and their houfe in I.ondon is called in Latin Gllhalda "Tcutonicorum^ /. c. the 
Guildhall of the Germans : but l.ainbccius thinks that the name Of Stccj-yarcl, or, as lie calls 
it, btiielhof, which we gi\ c to their lioiilc in 'rhatncs-llrcct, I>r)udon, is only a contraflion 
,of StapcIhofF, fird Ibftcricd to Stafelhofl*, L e, a place for keeping their mercliandi/c, by way 
^ of a general wafehoule ; he does not therefore confine it to ilrcl alone., ns we and Wbaden- 
hagen thought that name imported :, jand, indeed, his fenfe* of it feems more probable than the 
other, as fled, including iron, was but one of the many commodities they imported, though 
certainly a principal one. 

. The advocates of the Hans-towns further allege, that , King Edward I IL had alfo rccci^ccl 
affiflance frbm them in his war with France, about the year 1327 ; as Ijad alfo Ibmc others c f 
our Kings ; and that their privileges, as before obferved, were confirmed by tbcin, till, in a 
wnir between the Englilh and Danes, fome Englifh IhlpS were taken in the Sound ; \fhcn, the 
Eniglifh, by way of rcprifal, took and rifled fixty German fhips, which brought on a war 
between England and tlic Hans^towns, that was afterwards accommodated by the intcrpofiiioii 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in the year 1474: from this time, they enjoyed, for 
about eighty years, what they called their ancient privileges, under King Richard the Third, 
King Henry the Seventh and Eighth, and Edward tlic Sixth. On the other hand, the Steel- 
yard merchants, or Hanfcatics refleiing in Loudon, were bonjtd, if London fliould, at any 
time, be befieged by an eticmy, to bear one third jpapt of the cxpcncc of guarding and defend- 
ing tlie gate called Bilhopfgatc ; and were alf^^jhhiigcd to keep that gate, froiil tituc to time, 
in repair ; which, it feems, after much they were forc<id to agtee, to, in the tenth 

year of King Edward L at the expellee of two hundred and ten niarkft, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds of our money, avcording to Jaincs EloWeirs LoiuilnopoHs, p^98. TIjc grant 
of King Henry III. already mentioned, is cohflcler^d by as containing two of 

the moil ancient and authentic vouciters of the antiquity Hanfeatic League, viz. I'ii (t., 
the great llrength of fhipping with which l;li%yW?r6 then able to aflifl King Henry HI. a 
for wdiicU thofc privileges were fu ll grantedyan^ff^^ time confirmed. And, lecond 

the King’s mentioning, in that grant, the to them by his pjog/emtor ; ; 

though, in tills lail refpc^l, Werdenhagen fceliis to fie ‘mifl.'.ik.cn, according tf> moll :nu[ic>r;,, if 
he means the proper Hanfeatic League ; but is right, if hcSfneans the German mcrclianls in ge- 
neral fettled In Fi-ngdand. He alfo affirms, that,. by this very grant, King Eleary HI. meutiuns 
the Hans-towns as being feveritv-two in number. * 

There was ufuaUy a difti.nfl ion; piade very early hetVrecn llic Eaflcriings, or new oriental 
Hans. towns, \vhich Jay “wi thin the coafls, or very near the Baltic fca, and t!ic more ancient 
occidental ones,, of which the city of Cologne was the head,^ ^ying chiefly on and near the 
Kliine and Wefer, Thefc lafl: liad joined with Cologne, in a peculiar league, long be fore 
the time of the Hanfeatic Con fe deracy, in defence of their commerce and Jibcnics, agaiull the 
frequent incurfions oflllfpic N<^ towards'thc Rhine, in the eighth and jiiiuh centuries. — 
foiM fe cities and tow ps, betide Cologne and its neighbouring cities, were Muniler and 

Nimeguen, J'icl, Deventer, ^c. in and near the Ncthcilands , 
^ and 
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1266 nnd it was to thcfc occidental cities tliat privilc<<c:^ were ;-rant. J in T";ip|and long before tlie 
Hanf^-lcaguc exited; which iufFicieiitly explains what Henry 1T{. iis of privi’eges 

granted to the German merchants by his progenitors. AftcrvVauls, Avhen the wcdTcrn cities, 
lail ment ioned, law that the new cities 0!i and near the Ibuth lliorcs of the IhiJtic. attel foi' that 
rcafott called Kaftcrlings, had made their fit ft Manfeatic league, and, by that mearns had l\ic- 
cef fully carried on a trade with Norway, Denmark, Sweden, ^Vc. they clearly yx-rceived it 
to l>c their infcrcfl to join in that league for tlicii- mutual protection : fo that, althouph the 
} Ja;yS“towns, on and near the Baltic, aitd the rivers Elbc^ Oder, Viftu’a, and Dana, were 
thnli; aloiic Avijich conftituted the firft Hanfcatic league, yet even thofe tuwiis did not engage 
in it at once, as we have already obferved j neither afterwards did all the occidental cities enter 
into it at one and the fame time, but juil: as they judged it fnitable to their ijircroil. 

'riins we have endeavoured, with all poflible concil'enefs, to cx})Iain the original of this 
once moft cuilncnt mercantile confederacy’, which is not to be paralleled in either ancietu or 
# modern ftory, and of its ancic'nt privileges in England. 

now approach the time, when tlie cities and burghs of England hep an firfl to be re- 
prcfcuied in Ikirliament by fome of their own body ; but more certainly to the period, when 
cvel*v county in England fent hrft four, and afterwards but two, landed geiulemen, called 
Krfiglus, to H'prcfeut tlic body of free landholders. Mr. Petty,, a lawyer, lonp; fine c wrote 
and pubblhcd a laboured treatife, to prove that the Commons, as that word is now tinder- 
flood, fat in Parliament even farther back tlian the forty-nintli year of King Henry 111 . in, 
whicli he may ]iolhbIy be right with regard to reprefentatives of tlic landed intereft, though it 
is very doubtful as to cities and burghs, the greater part of which, ewea long after this rime, 
were poor and iivconlklcrabie. J 3 r. Brady aiilwered Mr. Petty’s book, and obferves, Tiiat 
the probable rea Ton for that King’s fummoning two burgclies from each bnrph, was for 
“ him to come at their taxes by a fhpticr way, and” he is cojifident “ that airliough, for 
“ that rcafon> cities and burghs were now written to, and did fetid up reprefentatives, yet 
tlic firiVrcg^lar fummons for citizens and bu'rgefTcs,' by writs dirc^led to the SlKTiftk, or 
to the Mayors,; of tow^ns, was not till the twenty^rjferd.of Edward L in the year 
f(>r which he givci foinc rcafons. Yet Eymer’s Foedera, voL ii. p. 249, not then publifhcd, 
lias ftnee proved it to been twdvc years iboncr, viz, 1283 ; when King Edward I, 
fumiuoned to his Parliament at. Sfetrewlburyji' two Knights for .each county, and two rcprclen- 
t.'.tivcs for the city of Loudon^ .and ilfp fbt ^ foliowing twenty towns only, viz. Winchefe 
ten, Ncweaftlc upon Tyne, York, Brifeol, In, Canterbi.iry, Carlifte, Norwich, 

Northampton, Nottinglium, Scarborough,' Grim (by, Lynn, Coicheiler, Yarmoutlj, Here- 
fo; d, Chcftvr, Slircwlbury, and firft, ^ 6r icaft, early inftanr,- of a tliinl 

tftatc ill Parliament, gave tlie firfl confedcrablc blow to feudal tenures, in England, and did 
undoubtedly pave the way for the grt^tcr fecunty.of commerce in cities and town-i 

as well as in the open country. ■ , 'g- 

Ii\ this year ;dfo, hetng the fifty^firfl of Henry JJL the firft famous and eminent ftatutc wn^ 
made for the aftize of bread and ale, by which, in a'grcat meafurc, may be undcrllood the true 
rate of living or maintenance in thofe times. * , , 

'Idle King’, ill the preamble, men tioji That ; ht feen certain ordinances of his 
progenitors, kings cd LneJaud, in thefc WtjVds^ viz, wlien a quarter of is Ibid for 

twelve pence, then Avallti bread of a farthing fhould weigh fix pbimds, fifteen Ihiilnigs, J, e, 
fix pounds, nine ounces, and twelve pennyweights, according to Troy weight.” — Thca 

tliO 


t 
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126!3 the nature goe? on to cna< 5 l, “ That bread cocket of the fame corn /liah weigh more than 
wallch and i)i( ad made into funnel fimh weigh lefs than wailcl/’ &:c. of no ufc 5 iow to 
irpeat, bccaiife out of practice, Whifid was of the fine fort of floUf, yet fimncl feems to have 
h/en finer ^Kin wallcl, from which name of funnel the cakes flill made in louie counties took 
their name. And the flatute further adds thus, That when a baker, in every quarter of 
wheat, fas it is j)rovcd by the King’s bakers) may gain four pence, and the bran, and two 
‘‘ Iouvt:s for advantage, or over and above, for tlircc fervants one penny halfpenny, for two 
‘‘ lads an halfpenny, in fait an halfpenny, for kneading an. halfpenny, for candle one far- 
tiling, for wood two-peucc ; in all, fays the ftatute, twelve pence three farthings, or 
three (hillings and two pence farthing of modent money, it may be fufficient.”— Yet, by 
the hook of aiiize now in ufe, publilhcd by proclamation towards the latter end of Qiieen K- 
]i/ad)Ctlfis reigti, bakers, in cor])oration towns, in regard they paid fcot and lot there, are al- 
lowed fix ihilliiigs in every quarter of the middle priced wheat, for their charge in baking ; 
but country bakers only four finillings. So that when the middle price of wheat is tlfnty 
iliilliny . riie quarter, you are to add fix Ihillings for afiizc of town bakers, and then look^into 
the tnbic of afiize for thirty- fix fliillings, in which cafe the penny loaf ought to weigh nine 
ounces, eight penny weights. ^ 

Tlic above llatute proceeds, — When a quarter of wheat is fold for three fliillings, or three 
fliillings and four pence, (ten fhillings of our money) a quarter of barley for twenty pence, 
or two fliillings, and a quarter of oats for fixteen pence, then brewers in cities ought and 
may, well afford to fell two gallons of beer or ale for a penny, suid out of cities three or four 
gallons for a penny.”— -So that a gallon of ale was fold for a penny halfpenny of our money 
in cities, which, if as ftrong as our modern common brewers beer, which now fells at ten 
pence per gallon, makes a difference of eight pence -halfpenny per gallon, or in the propor- 
tion of fix and two-thirds to one in living ; or, all other things being fuppofed to be pro- 
portionabiy cheap in price, the necefiarics of life are fix or feven times as dear now as they 
were in King Henry J lid’s time: a certain author of reputation has, hoWevdr, by miflakc, 
made the proportion twice as great. Yet probably, in years of greater plenty, the difference 
of living then and now might be as ten ia to one. This ftatute concludes thus, We have 
“ caufed, at the requeft of the bakers of our town of Coventry^ that the ordinances aforclaid, 
“ by tenor of thefe prefents, (hall be exemplified Ar W flicws Coventry to have been a ]>lace 
of confidcration then, as, indeed, it had long before; the Norman conquefl, having 

been tlic ufual rcfidence of the Kings, and Dukes of Mercia. 

In this century, piracies, at foa, and oa tlJiii coajjjj tof Europe, were very ficqucnr, againli 
whi,£h the Emperors and Topes llTucd out And in this fame year i 2b6, Tamhe- 

cius, fo often quoted, in his note^ p# of K.b^^n obferves, that the people of that pan 
of Germany lying betwixt.thC'RiOUtb of the Elbe and the Rhine, were inucli given to this 
fiiamcful praAice. “ Thefe Were, io .th6 older tim^ called the Saxon pirates,” (taking Sax- 
ony in the extenfivc limits of if)* The Hamburgers,” fays he^ had many and great con- 
‘‘ tlifts with thofc pirates, on account of the prefervation of their commerce ; and it was on 
that account that Embden, at this time the capital of Eaft Friclland, the catllc of Ritfbutilc, 
and fome other places, were afterwards brought under the dominion of Hamburg.” 

1267 In the fii'ft volume of the Fdedera, fecond edition, p. 839, there is the title of a record, Pro 
' Sur^njihis a MenaUnbm X>t 4 cu Brunfwich de Pvbeck, Anno i J67. 
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^ King Henry IlL at the rcqueft of the Duke of Brunfwick, grants to the bnrgcffcs and ni ;!- 
chants of Lubcck, I. That neither they, nor their effcfls^ in our dominions, lhali be ai~ 
“ idled, but in certain cafes ; faviag, however, the cuitomary duties to the King/’ 

II. lie grants, q^nanium ad nos pertlnet^ as fir as is in our power, that they may have and 
enjoy their corporatc and joint privileges, (haheant Hanfam fu am) yielding five Ihillings for 
“ the iamc ; in like fort as tlic burglicrs and merchants of Cologne enjoy the lame, and have 
^ in time paid held and paid for the fame. 

‘‘ 111 . Thefe privileges to continue as long as the faicl Lubcckcrs lliall remain under the 
dominion and protection of the faid Duke of Brunfvvick.’* 

This is the fccond inftance of Lubcck’s obtaining privileges of commerce in Enghirul ; be- 
ing granted, at this time, apparently as a coraplimehito the Duke of Brunfvvick. 

Under this fame year we muft remark, tliat Gerard Malynes, a Netherlander, who was 
employed in England by King James !. (and who wrote the fi rfi: voluminous book call- 
ed Lck Mercatoria) Jn a trcatil’c called. The Center of the Circle of Commerce, in the 
year 1623, in anfwcr to Mr. Miffdden’s Circle of Commerce, obferves, “ That the Mcr- 
chants of tlie Staple were the firfl: and ancienteil commercial fodety in England ; lb named, 
fi^)m their exporting the ftaple wares of the kingdom, long l)elore the Company of Mer-< 
‘‘ chant- Advemturers exiilcd. Thofc ftaple wares were then only the rough matciials for ma- 
nufiufture, viz. wool and Ikins, lead and tin.” [The words ftaple w^ares, or merchandize, 
meaning then, and even to this day, fuch as arc the natural and ufual produft or manu! idcrc 
of any city or country.] That focicty was put under fundry regulations for the benefit of 
the public, and was the means of bringing in confiderable wealth, as well before as aft- : thef 
making of woolicfi cloth here, and were privileged by many fuccccding kings, viz. in this 
‘‘ year 5nyio lien. III. lamo Edw. IE anno 1319. 14010 Rich. IE anno 1391. iimo Hen. 

ly. «nno 1410. And 9110 Hen. V. anfio'i4'2 2.— See the year 1248. 

The growerof "wool contented himfdE'h^Stirft, with the lale of it at his own door, or at 
the next Thence arofc a fort of men, who bought it of him, ajiid begot :i 

‘‘ between them attd the foreign cloth-makers ; who, from their being eftablithed for file of 
“ their wools in fdttie city commodious for iatcrcourfc, were fuft named Staplers; 

“ but I conceive, long befoiiS^^iis tinae.’' It is wcdl known, that although the Ncthti lands 
had, at this time, a moft floufilliing nunuftiiVurc for woollen cloth, beyond any otiier pai t 
of Europe, yet they had not Avool of their own, either in quantity or quality, fuliicienr to 
fupply tlieir vaft manufa£lure ; from therefore came their principal fupply of wool. 

There is every rcafon to believe that they' wool feat over to them as early as the tcniU 

century, though there arc no reil^brds of' it in the eleventh and twelfth centuries we cer- 
tainly know they were fupplied from Englaindwith tliat article ; and now, in this thiiteenih 
century, \ve fee, in thefe ftaplcrs, a kind of corporation cftahlilhcd, for the bufinefs of ceiieft • 
ing our wool in the inland couiulcs, and bringing it to the moft convenient fea ports, for its 
paving the King's cuftom or fiibftJy, previous to its exportation to the Ncllicriands. \Vit!i 
this plain commerce England long fupplied all her tvants from foreign parts, and our mer- 
chants brought home annually a confiderable balance of gold and filvcr. It is true, wc’cun- 
not exhibit any particular balance for this century, yet wtut will be fecit under the nigir cf 
this King's grca.t grandfon, Edward TIE even before he had erected a v^ooHen clotii rormu 
failure in England, will be a demonftration of the benefits of our commerce at that lime, as 

well 
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1267 well as of our national frugality, refpefting the then little confuniption ot foreign wares ana 
Juxurioiis dainties. 

Malyncs gives us a rc])ort, made in the twenty-fifth of Oj_iccn Elizabeth, 15^3, by tlic Lord 
Chief JuRice, the Maher of the Rolls, and the Lord Chief Baron, to whom the examination 
was rcfenccl by tlic Lord I'rcafurcr Burleigh, of the Company of Staplers claim to a right ot 
expot ting our woollen clotli at all times, as being one of the llaple commodities of the king- 
dom, equally witlt, and perhaps prior to, the Mcrcltant Adventurers Company, which it 
would be of no material confcqueitcc to recapitulate. It is fufficient briefly to obferve, that 
after we began to make and export woollen cloth, the Merchant Adventurer’s Company, 
tiiough of iefs antiquity, gradually gained the afeendant over the Stapler’s Company, although 
in the charters both of Qtieen Elizabeth and King James I. to the Mcrcli;.MU Adventurer's 
C^ompany, tlicrc is a refervation to the Company .of the Mayor, Couflabics, and 1 * cllow/hip 
of the Merchants of the Staple eff ' England, (that being their ])ropcr legal dcflgnation) of full 
liberty to trade into the limits of thofc charters. And when at length it was judged expedient 
to cnadl a total prohibition of the exportation of pur wool, it is no w onder that t’lc Siripieo; 
Company dwindled to nothing. At this day they are only a mere name, without any virtij;il 
cxirtence ; ncverthelefs they keep up the form and fhew of a corporation, by continuing an- 
nually to clc<R; tlic oillccrs of their Conipany, as directed by tlicir ancient charters ; lijofl wl.o 
deal in wool, Rill called vvool-ibplers, keeping up this nominal corporation, and holding at 
tliis time, in their corporate capacity, a fmall fum of money in the public funds, the ntU rcil 
whereof ferves to dcfiay the expence of their meetings and cleftions. But tlicy never liad a 
hall, or particular lioufe or office of their o\yn, within the city of London, Idee other trading 
companies ; although the Inrt of Ch^rtcery n^ar Elolborn bars is fo denominated, from their 
warchoufes being anciently fituated there, as was aifu an office and warehoufe of theirs, which 
flnee the ereflion of the new bridge at Weflminftef, has loft its very place,' well as ancient 
name of Wool-ftaplc, at the upper end of Canon, commonly called Chapn^ Row*. 

J26S V/ e fee the great privileges at this tim^ granted by charter to the city of I^eipfick, (Llpt::,k) 

in Saxony, by Theodoric Marquis ^ of Land fperg, via* fof/ m of all na- 

tions to refort and traffick thithefy cven'W^ he flmdd with the fovereigns 

of thofc merchants.” This to have giyen idfe to of Lcipfick, whi- 
ther, to this day, merchants, even frtoi as Pelfcri Oti^hium 

Lrpjicnjum, Jib.,ii. p. 215.’ FrancoLirti* ‘ 

'J lie hifloiiographcrs of the city of London their archives, found, 

that in 1268, for half a year oply, there w-iis paid for cuftoms on 

.all foreign merchandize, the ffitn only of .vS' ' ~ — - y j 6 lo 

And for toils in, theftcfli, fiffi, and an^ at the city gates, 

yind in Smilhficld, iJee* ~ . 289 6 .f! 

Total for half a year, (being 1093/. yl^h of the prrfcnt money) £. 364 13 

Or, on an average, 2187/. -^ 9 ^* 3 ^* yearly paid to-thc crown from, the Londoners for culioms, 
tolls, of our modern i^icmey; 

^269 In the lirft volume of the Feedera* p. 857, we find a fecond treaty of amity inid commerce, 

, between Henry UL of England and Magnus king of Norway, by which it was ftipulatcd, 
That )thc merchants of cither kingdom might freely refort to each kingxlom, to buy and fell 
tBcrthaadizc > but not to carry .away their goods bought till paid for. Such alfo as 

IhouJJ 
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(hould happen to be flupwreckcd, might freely favc and carry away what belonged to them 
out of fuch wreck, and Ihould be alTiRcd therein by the magiftrates, &c. of each refpeftive 
♦ “ kingdom.” 

Weftminfter new abbey church, which had been begun to b^j rebuilt in the year 1^45, was 
now compleated, being but twenty-four years in building, and eilccined then the fmcfl church 
in the weftern parts of Europe: yet there arc other authors who fay, that the building of it 
employed fixty years. 

12,70 Wheat, according to the Chronicon Prcciofiim, was now (o exceeding dear as four poiuuls 
fixteen ihillings per quarter, or fourteen pounds eight lliillings of oui money, a monllrou;; 
price, if the bifliop’s authorities may be depended ott, being one pound iixteen fliillings of 
our money for a linglc bnflieL Nay, he fays, it was Ibrnctiinc in tliis fame year at fix pounds 
eight ihillings per quarter, or nineteen pounds four ihillings of onr money, Ik Ing two pounds 
eight ihillings per bufliel. So great, fays the good Ijiihop, Avas tlic famifie in tlris year. 

Sr. r.ouis, or Louis TX. king of France, rcfolved on a fecond crufacic, twelve years after 
the former, altliough his former expedition to the Eaft had been fo unfortunate ; on wliicli 
account the Genoefe font ten thoufaiid troops to that King’s rendezvous at Aiguefmortes. But 
l)cf^ic he fct fail for Palcftine, he determined to attack the Moors of Tunis, who extremely 
incommoded Sicily, his brother’s kingdom ; at which the Genoefe grew very uncafy, iLdl the 
Tunclians, with Avhom they had a great deal of com nierce,.v ihould feize on all their cfFefls 
there *, yet out of rerped to St. Louis, they complied. This King, as is well known, died 
of a contagious difordcr before Tunis, and his fon, Philip the Hardy, returned home with 
the armv, widiout tiikii^g that place, though he obliged the King of Tunis to relcufc all 
Chriftiau prifoners, and to pay fifty thoufand ounces of gold, or one hunched and ciglity -three 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounids of our fierling money, at three pounds thirteen ilnl- 
lings and fix-pence per ounce, for the charge of the war, and as much more in two ye.ars time ; 
to hold alfo his kingdom of the crown of France by a certain tribute, and to permit the Chrif- 
tian religion to be preached in his country. Edward, Prince of Wales, arrived before Tunis 
with a powarfal army juft as the French were embarking,: he was extremely concerned for the 
peace they had n^adc With Moors; yet, as there was now no remedy, he agreed to it, and 
was even fo generous at tO t^efufe the half of the fifty thoufand ounces of gold, which the new 
French King offered him : fo PriOiCe Edward xvitli^ to Sicily, where he wintered witli his 
army, and disparted fromy^^ to Syria. We have IhortenCd this ftory as 

mucli as pofiihlc, becaufe vrb daniWt help fomc doubt conocriiing the truth of part of 

it ; yet as it is Imnclcd down to us by cpipcnipqrary'^ luch as they were, w’e could not 

altogether omit fo remarkable an event, • 

Nevill, the Norwich hiftoran, at^quairits m, ti|^ in the time of their Blfltop. Rogaiiie 
Skerwyng, a great riot happened, in the fair timoy between the citizens and the monks of the 
priory, by which clifturhance both city arid priory w'cre fet on fire, and almoft totally dell rov- 
ed, and much merchandize co nfu tiled ; yet, on this fad ocCJ^ion, there is mention made 
of but one church : “ for when King Henr|:iJIL ;Wnt thi^^^ to fettle matters m 

difputc betvA^een them,” Uluquc miferabikm urh^i ac T^mpli cleftagraihncM cciifpcxlfpi, rod 
faw tlie miferablc burning of the city and dxUrch, or templc» the King cdutc) hardly retrain 
his tears:” yet poffibly, by the word tcm\duin> might peculiarly be only the earlier 

dral church, and that, agreeable to our conjeftiire, undey^hc be Icvcral 

parilh churches in this city, though perhaps not deftroyed at “ KingEdward L 

Vol. L G g ‘ fucceeding 
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1270 “ fucceeding two years after, in 1272, and having, on his return in tliat year from the Holy- 
‘‘ Land, flopped at Rome, the monks obtained of the Pope, that the quarrel I’^etwceh them 
“ and the citizens fhould be decided by the King. He thereupon decreed, that towards tlao 
“ rcbuildin^^ of the church, and of other parts of the city, ded roved either by the flames or 

by the fury of the people, the citizens fliould pay three thoufand marks,’’ or fix thoufaiid 
pounds of our money, “ in the fpacc of fix years, by five hundred marks,” or one tlioufand 
pounds of our money, yearly ; and fhould alfo caufe a golden box to be made, at their own 
‘‘ cxpcncc, weighing feven pounds,” which, at forty-lour pounds ten Ihillings per pound ol 
gold, is, in model n value, 1 1 n-ee hundred and eleven pouiids ten fiiiliings, “ tor Ifolding the 
“ Encharifl. And Jaftly, in commemoration of this barbarous riot, the King condemned the 
** city in an annual payment of forty (hillings to the crown, which,” fays NeviU, who wrote 
in the latter part of Queen lilixabeth’s reign, continues to this time.” 

1271 Although Lubeck, at this period, was become a place of coiifidcrablc commerce, yet, in 

thofc early times, buildings of brick or hone were not as yet very common in cities fo far 
north : but in tliis year, this city being half confumcj by fire, the .Senate decreed, that for 
the future their lioufes fhould be built with bricks, and not with clay, as they had before been : 
aecoiding to Liiidcnbrogius, iti his Chronica Sclav ica. „ 

The city of Kid, the capital of Holttcin, fays Werdeuhagen, was endowed with many pri- 
vileges by Gerard, carl of Holfteiu and Schawenburg. 

3272 Alexander III. king of Scotland, that he might telllfy the fame zeal, as the rcfl of Chrif- 
tendom had donc^ for the Holy-War, fent the earls of Athol and Garrick thither with one 
thoufand men, and onc< thoufand marks of filver/ 

In this laft year of King Henry IXI. of England, and of King Edward L according to 
Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, Chap xviu. p, 528, we find a wine-gauger not only in 
the port of London, but alfo at Brifiol, Southampton, and Portfmouth : at London the new 
gauge duty amounted to fifteen pounds fixteen fillings and fovcn-pencty Which, at one penny 
per dolium, or ton, jhade three thoufand feven hundred and ninety-nine tons. At South- 
ampton and Portfmouth, thirteen pounds Uvo (hillings and three pence, three thou land 
one hundred and forty-feven tons. At Sandwich, feven pipunds eighteen (hillings and four- 
pence, for one thoufand nine hundred tons. r 1 . 

The principal cuftoms for importation (besn been ojt wines ; as our Kings, in thofc 

times, ufed large quantities of Ffench and WiW ii^ldecd^ there is, as yet, fcarce any 

niention made of Spanifh, Portuguefe;, or 

3273 This yeai is remarkable for the election Cff Kddolph, ml of Hapfburg, and landgrave of 
Alface, to the imperial throne of Gcrmainy^ from whom the prefent illuftrious houfe of Aufiria 
is lineally defeended'; which houfe, with a few fimrF mterruptions, has been at the head of 
the German Empire ever fince* This Rodolph foon after vanquilhed Ottocar, king of f>o~ 
hernia, and took from him tll^ COUj>try of Auflria, of wliich Ottocar had before robbed tlic 
houfe of Bavaria : yet Rodolph had an averfiort to going into Italy, from an obfervation, that 
former Emperors bad been generally unfortunate in tlieii* joarnies thither. This averfion is 
faicl to have nvade hilii th6 more readily comply with the offers of fcvcral of the cities of Italy, 
to purchafe, or confirm, their freedom or independence. 

In thivyw, fays Lindonbrogms, in his Chronica Sclavica, the citizens of Lubeck, but on 
, he docs n^ befieged, took, and pillaged the city of Straelfund in Pome- 

rania^ 
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1273 killing multitudes of its Inhabitants, and carrying away the rich citizens captives to 
l^ubcck. 

At the coronation fcaft of King Edward I. we have a view' of the grandeur of it, from tlic 
fecond volume of Ryincr’s Foedera, p. 118, “ he dlrc£ls his mandates to the following 
“ fheriffs,” who, in their refpc<^tive counties, it is well known, were, in thofc times, the re- 
ceivers of the crown revenues^ “ viz. thofc of Gloceftcr, Bedford and Bucks, Oxford, Kent, 
“ Surry and Suffex, Warwick and Leicefter, Somerfet and Dorfet, and Eifex, to fend up to 
‘‘ London, each a certain number of hacou-hogs, amounting in all to two hundred and feven- 
ty-eight,” for fo we here translate the word bac 07 ics^ agreeable to the hell edition of CoweEs 
Law ionary or Interpreter; though flitches of bacon ft cm to us a more natural intcTj)rc- 
tation, more cfpecrally as hogs follow immediately alter, “ four hundred and fifty hogs, four 
hundred and forty oxen, four hundred and thirty fliccp, twenty-two thouland iix hundred 
“ hens and capons, and thirteen fat goats.” What the King fent for from other coumics 
^ docs not appear; but from thofc enormous quantities of proviiions, we may guefs how large 
tlK. number of guells at this feaft muft have been : indeed, they wxre all who held /// of 

tlic crown, who had no icafonablc cxcufe for their abfcncc. 

1274 y^'hcrc had been, in ihcfe times, continual dlfputcs between King Edward 1 . of England 

and the Countefs of Flanders, on account of mercantile intcrcfls. She had forcibly feized on 
many fhips and much merchandize, of England aind lixland, according to the fecond volume 
of the Focdcra, p. 32 — 3. Her fiihermen likewife had killed many Engliih fifliermcji ; and 
in return, the Englifli had committed much the fame kind of offence againft the Flemings „ 
All differences therefore were now accommodated by R treaty between Edward and Guy carl 
of# Flanders, which is the fiifl commercial one we meet v^dth between England and Flanders. 
This quarrel had its birtli in Henry Ill’s time, and was come to fo great a height, tJint our 
wool, and all other merchandize, was prohibited to be exported to Flanders ; which, coiilidcr- 
ing that country’s vafl woollen manufacture, muft have very much diftrefled them. And we 
find more mifundcrftaiodings of this fort, in the year 1278, wherein mutual feizurcs, captures, 
&:c\ of fhips and merchandize are raciuioncd. • . 

King Edwmd 1 # prince of Wales^ had, in Paleftine, borrowed of the Templars there 
twenty-four thoufand ninC hundred and feventy-four livres Tournois ; therefore, in this year we 
find, in the fecond vblume of thc F p# 345 a difeharge given to this King for that fum by 

iIk mafter of the TempIaT$:^ihX^ alfo for five thoufand f!u‘cc hundred and thirty -three 

livrcs, fix fols, eight dcnlcrs,y?<^/i<?r f/ hnerc(fl\ that is for cofts, (as cuftibus can 

mean nothing clfc, though not inCowEs IttWpfotcrb^ Law Terms) damages and intereft, which 
Edward had bound himfclf to IS the firft mention we find ih the Foedera 

of the word hitereffc^ which w^e tra^OatC interefo othcrw^ called ufura, br ufury, on the loan 
of money, after Dr. Cowcl’s Law DiSfobary/ffrbm wh^ word, without doubt, the modern 
Englifh word inlKjreft came into ufe, and gradually banilhed the word ufury, as it became 
afterwards applicable to extravagant and illegal ifitwft only. :.Cowel gives us an vnftancc of 
tliis meaning of the word, under the fiftietb year 6f 0 enry lit, viz. Smi Mercatorcs Sl-iich- 
fes trahuni Elyenfem epifeopum in cat/Jam Alexandra de Eetifnt^ay judlc^c a 

papa dclcgato^ trccentis marcis dc Soriiy et ientuni nidrfn S intereffSd* Although, unde r 

the words, damages, forfeitures, or delays^ wr find it In e® ft before this lime. We again 
meet with tlie fame w^ord, in the year 1283, Vol. H, p, gSSi of tfie Poedera, when Ciiarlcs, 
prince of Sakrao, gives a bond to King Edward 1. for ten thoufand marks fterling, formerly 

G g 2 ^ 
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Jent him to redeem him from captivity, to be paid at a ftatcd time, cum f-Iampnlsy cxpenJiSy et 

luiercjj'e 

By thefc records, we alio find this King^s fon, Edward II. borrowing many funis of money, 
at cifFcrent jt^iiies, of the Lombard merchants, chiefly thofe of Florence and Lucca, who had 
great commercial dealings here. But neither the word hiiaclJcy nor indeed, but very fcldom, 
dampnumy or expenfumy is to be found in that King's obligations to them: he only direfts 
his Barons of the Exchequer, t]icn the managers of the ci ovvn revenue, to pay the principal 
Imns at the times fpecificd. Thofe foreigners, poffihly for prudential rcalons, added before- 
hand, by the King's tacit confciit, the intereft to the principal fum leally advanced by tlicm ; 
the church, in thofe days, at leafi many of the clcrgv, prctciuiing that ul’ury, or any intereft 
allowed for money, was a finful praftice. Or pofiibiy, thole Italians refiding licrc, being fucli 
great gainers by their other general dealings with both King and people, rniglit be glad to pre- 
ierve the royal protedion, by lending the crown money without any inicrcii, [liougli tlic iliil 
coniedure appears to be the mofl; confiftcnr with probability. 

At the coronation of Edward Ifi. Alexander IIL king of Scotland, attended to pcrToriii 
homage for his many large pofTefTions in England, and was allowed the fame travelling ex- 
pcnccs, honours, &:c. as we have fecn, under the year 1194, were granted to Kin'^ W illiam 
the Lion, his grandfather. 

1275 In the fccond volume, p. 45, of the Foedera, we find King Edward 1. had been under 
engagements to aid his brother-in-law, Alfonfo, king of Caililc, againll* the Moors of that 
country, but being hlmfclf alfo under certain engagements for the Holy Whir, he now gives 
leave to his fubjeds to afilft him, and alfo promifes the future aflifiance of the fhl]^s of Eng- 
land and Gafeony. And, five years after, he granted leave for that King to build lliips and 
galJies at Bayonne. Thiseircumftance pmves how very fmall a naval force the Spanilh Clnif- 
tiaii Kings poflelTed at this period. 

Lewdly n, prince of Wales, liaving, through fear of tread 1 cry, refufed to come to King 
Edward Ill’s coronation to do him homage, his grandfather, 0I4 Lewellyn, having voluntailiy 
fubmitted himfclf a vaffal to King Henry IIL Edward t;iierefore determined to reduce liim to 
fubjedion ; and, probably, his fecret intention was, as foop after happened, to annex Wales 
to his crown. For this Welch war, he took of every knights-^fee fifty marks, and confiJer- 
ablc fums of all his cities and burghs, by way of loan, London advancing no lefs than eight 
thoufand marks ; /. r. fixteen thoufand pdimi3$ of oor, modern money : thus furmlhcd, he 
proceeded with his Army to Wales, by tbiS Where he built a cafllc for Iccurity, 

and made a great progrefs in this and the following yeSf, ' 

By a ftatutc this year, which was the third of Edward ^ 1 ^^ iv. concerning fliipwrccks, it 
was decreed, That where a msim a dog, or a cat, efcape alive out of the fhip, neither fuch 
“ Ihip, nor barge, nor afiy thing within themi^ ft be adjudged a wreck ; but the goods lliall 
“ be faved, and kept by the for the of* the owners, otherwife they Ihall icmain 

“ to the King, &C. And by the aSk bf tlie 17th of Edward IL whales, and great fturgeons, 
“ taken in the fca, Ate. wer^ to be the King* s, except in certain privileged places.” 

1276 In the fecond volume of Rymcr*s Foedera, p. 1065, we find a letter in this year from 
Albert, duke of Bran fwick, td King Edward I. in behalf of the merchants of Bremen, which 
was then fubjed to that Prince^ requefting, that they might be again permitted fafely to rclbrt 
to London^for their commercial affairs, as m tlie time of his royal anceftors \ the Bremeners 

' being 
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being at thisS time at variance with the Londoners, bccaufe, as related two years aftcr^ in a 
letter from the inagiflrates of Bremen to King Edward, Herman, a Bremcner, refiding at 
I^oiidon, had rnn beyond fca, without paying his proportion of an impofition laid by the 
King on the city of London. This, in fome meafure, proves Bremen to have been then a 
conhdei able place ; and it alfo fhews that it was, in ihofe times, a general rule in England, 
lijat the aggregate body of every particular nation of foreigners, refiding lierc, were obliged to 
anivvc'i h>r the mildcmcanors of every individual perfon of their number. 

Cjo:d is laid to have been tiow fidl; coined at Venice; and as the free cities of Italy were, in 
tlioic limes, always prior to the more wcflcrn parts of Europe in point of commerce and im~ 
])ro\cments, tliis is nnathcr circumdantial proof of Air. Ischardbs millake, in imagining gold 
to Ii:i\e been coined in h ngland fo early as the year 1257. 

1277 Lewellyn, piince ol Wales, was unable to withftand the y>owcr of King Edward L who, 
with u jM'ear army, had, in this year, cut a very broad way through a great foief, wJiich open- 

^ cd a [Kileigj mio rhe heart of Wales, fo that he drove the Welch to tlieir ufuai retreat on the 
inouniains ot Snowdon, whilft, with his licet, he gained pollcihon of the ife of Angicfcy ; 
thc! Prince, ilierclore, was forced to confent to^ King Edward’s terms, which were as follow: 
ior*ihc obtaining of a peace, he was to promife, or agree, to pay down fifty tlioufaml pounds 
flerling, t\ ore hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of our modern money, fi vail fun, and 
probaldy impoiiiblc to be then railed at once in Wales) for the expcnces of the war; ;md to 
hold for flic future the ille of Anglcfcy of the crown of Etigland in fee-farm, at the yeady tii- 
butc of one thoufand marks, Edward, however, afterwards remitted both lIitTe payments. 

According to BlacW and others, the bay, or inlet, called the Ji)ollcit Sea, lying hcuvc'cn 
the modern province of Groningen and the principality of Eafl Eriefclaml, was now full 
formed by an inundation, which utterly and irrecoverably overwhelmed tIurtV'three ^ illagc s, 
befidcs farm houfes in the open country. It was probably occafioncd by an cauhrjiiake. 

1278 We do not find in the Foedcra any cliarter of King Edward 1 . in this vear to the Cinque- 
Ports ; yet Hakluyt makes mention of one in this year, wherein, after reciting fhrnier charters 
of priviltg(>8, ovcn'itsdV back as King Edward the Confcfror’s time, it was ilipulatcd, d'jiat 
“ whenever the,I§,ihg gbes beyond-fca, the Cinque Ports ought to attend liiiu with hfiv h vcii 

fhips, each having t;v^<^nty armed foldicrs, an*l to maintain them at llicir own coil !t?i' the 
** fpace of fifteen days/’ which fcrvice, thofc five ports had various pi ivilcgcs hcftowctl 

on tliem by the crown ; fttc4 fi'cedom from many old cufloinary taxes and duties in 
buying and felling every where ; iff the cicftio-n of their own officers, ^ c. A:c. many of which 
arc now become obfolcte, b 

The exorbitant liches and power pf tire ejergy and conventvS in England, had been long 
complained of as a great grievance,* * The blind zeal of the laity, in bcfl owing their eflatcs to 
vvliat ihcy culled pious ufCvS, w^as Ixjcomc highly neceffary to be reilrained , otitcrwiic, in pro- 
cefs of time, all the lands of the kingdom would fall into ihe hands of tlie ecclefiallics, ilie 
diurch never dying nor alienating, and at the feme time conftiiiuly acqifuing addition:’.! ('oh 
feffions. Even in lire firft AYcfjr/rfj Ch^*)ta^ which the barons liad obliged King John tr> fi n, 
there was a claufc iiircitcd, exprefsiy prohibiting all perfons from alienating liicir lands rr> the 
church. By tlic Parliament at VVcllminfter, therefore, in this fourth year of King IvJ w.ud L 
the juftly celebrated rmd excellent Mortmain afl was made, “whereby all jKifons ucje 
“ retrained from giving, by will, or otherwife, their eftates to thofc fo called rcliglou;; pur- 

pofes, and to focictics that never die, without a licence from the crown.” it was called 

the 
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the Mortmain A( 5 >, bccaufc it retrained eflates from falling into hands where they lay dead 
for ever, and did not circulate, as other property does, for tli ' beneft of Uic (h alioiis and 
commerce of tlie people ; or, as Mr. Rapin well exprefies it> from filling into dead hands ; 
thaf IS, hands of no fcrvice to the King and the public, without hopes of ever chairging their 
owners. Had the church gone on amalTing ellates, as they had done till this period, general 
commerce and manui’a^Vures would liave been abfolutcly prevented, and the body of the laity, 
in leather iackets and rags, would have only ferved to rill the lands ol the churcl), /. c. ol the 
whole kingdom, exceptingperhaps the demefne lands of the crown ; though it is i\ot improbable, 
that many of our Kings might have been led away, as foine adtually were, by tins Idind zeal, 
as well as their fuhjefts. 

1278 In the fevcjith year of King Edward I. according to Madox’s Hiflory of th' l^xchccjucr, 
chap, xxiii. p. 633, the Lucca merchants refiding at London, were the kce[>ers of the Cam*- 
biuni, or Mint of London So little Were our ow’ii people, in tlnde himes, acejuainted 
with the art of coinii^g money. ^ 

The coin of England being, at this time, in an impaired and adulterated flalc, occaf tmed 
by t'nc troubles of the laft long and feeble reign, and it being known that tlic Jews were tin: 
principal authors of this grievance, King Edward 1 . caufed them all to be feized, oit oiic and 
the fame day, that the guilty might not cfcape ; two hundred and eighty of whom, of both 
fexes in l.ondon, .were convifted of clipping the good, and of coining and uttering of falfe 
money, and were all put to death, as were alfo great numbers in otlier parts of England i the 
moiety of whofc cfleds was given to the houfc for converted Jews, now the Kolls-olhcc, in 
Chanccry-lanc, London, 

1280 Contrary to their ufual cuflom, the Genoefe and Pifans had been a confidcrablc time In 
peace, till this year, when they took oppofite fides, in the war between Charles of Anjou, and 
I'k^tcr of Arragon, for the Kingdom of Sicily. This afforded a pretext for reviving the ancient 
cojitcfl for tlie poirdfion of Corfica. Dc Mailly fays, that the Genoefe now put to fca twenty 
three gallics, and twelve fhips ; but nothing was done, except the invafion of Corfica by tlie 
• Pifans with twenty-two galliesi, whiift the Genoefe returned to gward tlieii own coaib in 
liarvcll.-«timc. - ' ^ ' - 

In this fame year, Magnus V. King of Norway, whom Othe^fs call Olaus ITT. fo dark is 
the chronology of Norway, according to H^nfeatic hiftbrttilh, Werdeuhagen, vol. 1. 
pars iii, cap. 14. ‘Micing inftigated by certam to fufpend the great ])rivilcgc ;’" 

perhaps too great for his kingdom’s interefty Hans'-towns had obtained of for- 

“ mcr Kings in the ports of Norway, thtiy, on this provocation, !>Iockcd up with their 
‘‘ flccts'all the ports' of that kingdom, fo as nothing could be brought into his countrv by 
fea. 'J'iie Norwegians, accuftomed to the corn and ale of Germany, in exchange for tlieir 
‘‘ own dried filh, and threatening a general fedition for the want thereof, King Mngnus 
obtained the intcrcelhon of Erie, King of wSweden, wlicreby tlie Hanfeatics had not only 
“ their former privileges in Norway reftored, but alfo received a great fum of money, in 
“ compenlation of damages ; which good agreement continued for many years after.” Cut 
this chronology is fomewhat erroneous, Ance we find no SwedilTi King of that name alive in 
12B0, Magnus IT. being the then reigning King of Sweden ; which milTakes arc hut too 
common with Werdenhagen. 

^ It! this year, being the eighth of King Edward I. the Chancellor of the Exche(picr, niul 
Borons thereof, had each of them a yearly flipend of forty pounds, and one ol the Re- 
membrancers 
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1280 mcjnbrancrrs liriti tlie fame allowance for Litnfelf and clerks, — I\laclo>:’s Iliftoiy of the Ek- 
2hr(|iicr, chap. xxl. p. 587. 

King Edward 1 . by his charter, voL ii, p. 161, of the Fcndera, now pronilfcs to pre- 
“ ll rvc all the liberties and free cuftoms of the merchants of Gcniiany, having tiiclr liouic in 
‘‘ I.ondon, commonly called tl;e Guildhall of the (jcrmans,” t, c. the Stccl-yaiah “ wbicli 
‘‘ they or their progenitors enjoyed there. Neither/" adds this King, ‘‘will wc withhold, 
“ nor iuffer the fame to be withheld from them.’' All which the faid King’s fon and j'ut:cLr- 
foi again confirms to them, in the year 1311, as 'in \ol. iii. ]). 268, of the Euedera. Ye t it 
is foniev\hat cxti aordinary, that wc fhould not find, througiiout all that vaU eollcctiou of 
]>ublic records, any fpcciilc account in what their privileges and free culloms, fo tdVeii men- 
tioned in general, did particularly conflfl: ; although, tlicrc is no real’oii to doubt, but they 
were then well known to fo penetrating a Prince as King Edward i. who probaldy had a 
valuable confideration for this renewal of them. 

^ Siow e, in his Survey of London, fays, that two years after this, tlic city of London ob- 
liged the com[)any of the Stcel-yard to pay two hundred and ten maiks for the repair of 
Iblhopiipite, and to engage to keep it in repair for the future 'Elie merchants then reliding 
in t\ic Stecl-yard, were thofc of Cologne, Triers, Hamburg, liunnondalc, and Munher. 

1281 We have an authentic account of the grandeur of Hamburg, even fo early as tliis year, 
under winch Lanibecius, in his Origincs Piamburgenfes, lib. ii. p. 72, acijuaints us, 

that a memorable fire happened in that cityf by whicli the greateft part of it was burned 
“ down.” He fays, “ it then greatly Hourilhcd in riches, in high credit and repuia- 
tion, and in no inconfidcrablc power, being adorned with churches, fchools, and other, 
private and public edifices.” 

1282 l^cter TIL King of Arragon, being at this time oppofed in his fuccehion to Sicily, fiy 
Charles, brother to St. Louis, the French King, the French were then fo dilliked m Sicily, 
tliat, on Eafter Siiuday evening, in the year 1282, they were all cruelly rnafl'acred. This fad 
event Is called, by way of diflinftion, the Sicilian Vcfpers, the bell ringing out for evening 
prayers, being the fignal for the maffacrc to begin. As yiny naturally be fuppofed, very iharp 
engagements enfued between the Arragonefc licet and tliat of France, confining of hired Ihips 
fiom Genoa and Pifa, but generally to the difadvantage of the I'rench, who tlicreupon aban- 
doned Sicily, but flill continued to keep poffeflion of Naples. 

Pifa’s maritime ftrength is now acknowledged, even by Baptifla Burgas, the hilloriograpbcr 
of its aittagonift, to be fo great at tWs time,, as to confift of one hundred gallics, d'lic Pifans 
liappcncd, at tliis time, to have taken part with the Emperor Frederick Jl. againd the Pope ; 
but they were, however, fo compkatly bcatjftii in a fea-fight by thc“ Genoefe, that they lod 
forty, feme fay forty-nine or fifty, of their gallics, and had twelve thoufitnd, or, according to 
others, fixteen thoufiind men killed or taken prifoners in this engagement; by wliich, and 
anoilicr equally unfortunate in the following year, the Pifans were fo extremely reduced, as 
tvever more to be able to difputc the dominion of the Tea with Genoa. They arc faid even to 
have lofi, foon after, the very fpirit or inclination to maritime alFairs, according to our 
(icnoefe autlior, who quotes Petrarch and others for his vouchers; fo that, in the year 1290, 
they w^erc dilpolFcircd hv the (ienoefe, in coniunOioa with the power of Lucca, of Leghorn 
and the illc of Elba, aqd were ai'lerwards attacked in their fantous port of SicnTui, where they 
were utterly vanquilhed, and that city pillaged : they were alfo compelled in the year 12^9, to 
pay to Genoa, a large fum of money for tlie charges of the war, that is, for being totally un- 
done. 


t 
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done. They were alfo obliged to give np all tliey held in Corfica and Sardinia; and to 
render their lubjedion complete, tlity bound themlclves, like Carthago of old, not to appear^ 
for eleven years to come, with any armed vellel on the teas. Such was the final ilTue of the 
long conteufion between tlic unfortunate republic of Fifa and that of (jcnoa, for what may be 
called a monopoly of the fca, and of commerce, though not altogetlicr effeded till fome vears 
later tlian this period. 

128^ d'hc herring iilliery continued to be fo famous on the coalls of Schonen, that Lamhcclus 
cxlilbits a grant, in the year 1283, from Eric Yl. king of Denmark, never before publhhcd, 
to the city of Hamburg, of a piece of ground, whereon to crc<fl: their bcotlis (tal^crnas 
during tlic annual herring fair on that coaft. That King alfo grants the Hamhurgers all tlic 
fivoiir''^ and privileges at this lair, which the other maritime cities ol the north coah ot Cier- 
many, or i'outh lliorcs of the Baltic Sea, had enjoyed from himfelf or Ins ancefors. 7 \lthMu;jh 
tliis may he the liift time we liiul any mention of a herring fair at Sc h. men, like tliat a:u‘i- 
wards at Yarmouth, yet wcBave Icen, under the year UO;*., that thine \\y;s rheii a gicat ha - 
ling IhTicry on this coaft; but it is plaiit that this fair Was held on the ica Ihorc, near the 

Xotwitliftanding whnt we have before related of the fall of PiftFs maritime ftrcngt;i, under 
rbe year leha, ye! as the cotnpletiou of it was fome vears later, we mull: now relate what lja[)- 
p^ ned wIkh, in the next year, Fifa fent out a fleet of fixty gallics ngalnft (/cnoa. TIi? 
Genode,” according to De Mailly, “ in the fpace of three clays only, cquipt feventy gallics 
to ciKounlcr them, which,” fays he, “ is the more furprizlng, as, at this day, tliey could 
lijrdlv lit out ten gallics in the fpace of a month.” The Eflai de riliftoire du Commerce 
tie Venilh, printed at J^aris, in 1729, fays the laiiic thing ; and adds, ibar, on another occa'* 
fnn, they built fifty-eight gallics, and cd^fit other vcfttls, called phalcftys, in oi)c dav, viz. 
from, or between, three in the morning and fun-fet. 7 die reader, however, is left to judge 
iVu Ifimfelf concerning the ftruc^dure and fi/.c of thefe veffcls, and the probability of tliis ac- 
<'ount. In the fame year alfo, the Oenoefe fitted out thirty more Ibips, galHes, ami galcalfcs 
agsiinft the Ihfans ; and over and above thefe equipments, there were divers others in the fame 
vear ; fo that, according to De Mailly, the Genoefe fitted out, in the fpace of one year, up- 
wards of two hundred ihips and gallics ; a thing which feeiTis almofi: incredible, and which it 
was impoftihic to have clone, and efpecially without a moil cx- 

icnllvc mailtimc commerce, OurJ>ufincfs all th^iir fea i’kirmilhes, Xc. yet we 

cannot avoid remarking tfe magnitude of eight;^ fitted out in 1284, along 

with ninety of their gallics. 7 'hcfc eight C^ich one hundred and fixty feats of o:n 

and were called pampliik'S, according to De 'Mftilly, who adds, that in a fca fight this year 
near Leghorn, between the Cjenocfc and Pifans, the former having one hundred and ten gab 
lies, bclides the above-named eight enormous galeafJcsS, fought with arrows, Hones, and au'- 
fieial fire, (fcud'aitijicc). What this laft-nanicd inftrument of dearli was, we cannot now 
pretend to determine. 'Fhe fight Was a moft defperate one indeed, and almoft beyond deferij^- 
tion ; in the end, however, the Pifans were utterly van(]ui(hed, and Leghorn burned , and, 
to render its haven ufelefs, the Genoefe funk divers large ihips, filled vvitli Hones, at its 
entrance: the Genoefe took twenty-eight of their gallies, and funk feven, while the rcH with 
difficulty efcaped to Fifa. In tliis engagement fiv€ thoufand Pifans were killed, and nine thou- 
fand carried captives to Genoa, from whence arofc a joke then current, that there were more 
Pifans at Genoa than at Pifa. Morifoti Orbis maritiinus, Lib. ii. Cap. 23. We muH not 

forget 
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1283 forget to remark, that, in this great naval combat, each Geiioefc galley had its ftialop, or boat, 
ih order to give notice to the Admiral, fiom time to time, of the condition of the licet. We 
may here further' obferve, from the numbers flam hi thefe ancient fca fights, how bloody fuch 
engagements were, although firo-^artillcry was not as yet invented. And we may alfo remark 
the great riches and power of bhthi republics at this time, when their meridian glory feems to 
have flionc forth. Geneva was, in confequence of its victories, much courted by its neigh- 
bours of Venice, Florence, arid Lucca ; yet fUch la the mftability of all worldly power and 
grandeur, this proud ftate was Iboti to undergt^ a |;tadual declcnfion. For, although flie made 
a conflderablc figure at fca in the two next facecedlng centuries, yet her naval power gradually 
dccieafcd from about tjrls time forward,, not ftom the application of the Genoefe to commerce, 
which naturally increafe^ naval pow^t beyond all other means whatc^ver, her in- 

itfllne faftions and divifions : though IQp M»UIy very prcpoftcroit0y^^ fo'i mi 
opinion. 

We have already related, that in thl? year IfUtJlis were jfirft ilTufid by tlje cwliflpirptws anti 
towns, to fend reprcfbntatives to Pirliatneiit, wnd ^s^t/beir i^umWwM but ttyeki^-one in al/, 
of which the names have been already giye% fhouW fcetn, tliat either the follow- 
ing bounties bad then no towns Otliitggh. to baye fippjwfl^ntatiyes in Parliament 

in King Edward’s opinion,, or tathe;;, aa’jt||a bs;<;ni)|fbferv«d by our hi&ol'Wns and antiquaries, 
that the other coftfiderable towns tni^ bp Iwld 5ft fob of the great barons, and of the 
church, and paid no fee^farni rent to th« 'jOpn cou|ihN** weto' Weftaaorcland, Lan- 

cafhirc, Derby, Durliana, Stafford. iJVasWi^lc* ^wflFolk, Hertford, 18 edford, 

Cambridge, Huntingdon. jBucJtinghato. ^'Oasfoid, t$^t8,jjjSoi»qBfct, Glocofter, Dorfet, SalTex, 
Stwi0» wtd Berklhire. tn whkb aw'no ^. of thfthOmmon county towns, the 

largt and populous ci,t 5 ?* aad tosynsof E 5 *«rpooJ. Binatngham, Ipfwkh, Devizes, 

Salilbttty. ^SHUtnlPn, Froome,'''Bridg^tef|| iftd fei^^rhl good towns in the Weft, 
Lymo, Pooto, l^^jding, SootJriyaih, ^ n,^w iw?pni«^to )toan,tlj^uriitg towm Leeds, 
Halifax, lit Xo*y^ the greateft number of 

which /o«M> of the woollen and non 

manufadkutlh|l<Wld,f|||ttp^to|(JI|^^ fuarticular, the prefent opulent 

comrocrcialiid^ihvflf'll^llW illiJ *^®*“toeicc and manu- 

faauies gradtMdllf,l 3 fd^^ loyto*. which formerly fent rc- 

prclcntatives to PatoHjiawdi^ |l^)fjicuj«r}y Weft Cbcfter, which place, 
upon application ift tl^ tofboicd again to tlmt privilege. Other 

towns, which, in follopymg finking afterwards to de- 
cay, petitioned the crown to be 0«CCpfe ^|a to5pil^^y^ thtoe ftiUlmg* and four-pence 

])ti day for the mnatenanqs of fo different are our times from 

thofc: and there are fom® placm at prefem, reprefented by 

two Members cadi, which aroaltwoft l?eihg under the fize of a mere village. 

Di. Brady, lu lus Treatifc of Burghs, ih their wuts for clcaions to 

Parliament, frequently omitted one or more butl^llgll cdUniy, pf which he gives us many 
inftances , and at otlier general ekiftions again ,&»« #lilM to thofe v«5ry burghs, lliis, he 
thinks, was purely from favour, wheto tliofp l>»tghi poot^ and this, kjs he, 

for aught I can find, w^as without the dire&ion of the Kiftg o? hJa Couneil. ffc adds, that 
there were many fuch omiflions for three hundred years after lids time, grounded on Inch rca- 
fons : fomc of which burghs fent burgcftcs but once Or twice befoto the years 1640 and 1641. 

Voi.I. II h He 
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1283 flv‘ is n Ifo pofitivc, that fuch places as paid a fee-farm rciu to the Kijig, always fent 
me mbers to Parliament, althougli pcriiaps they might not be burghs, r. corporations, in a 
Jrga! fe/ifcj of wliich there are many at prefent, who have no higher officer of jufticc in them 
tjian a conflahic. 

Laftly, This Parliament was undoubtedly the firfl that gave an aid towards the nation’s de- 
fence jfi the manner done in our time, hy all the three prefent dcnoniinarions of knights, citi- 
zens, and burgcflcs — as well as by lords fpliitual and temporal ; bat the reprefentatives of 
cities and towns fate in a chamber feparated from the barons and knights. 

In this year, being the elcvcntli of Edward T. was the hrfl: ilatutc enafted for the more c:\hly 
and cflcdually recovering of tire debts due to merchants, and therefore called the fail Statute- 
Mcrcha^^ or the flatute of Afton-Rurneli in Shropfhire. Two years after, there was a 
at Winchcfler, for cnahling merchants, as well in faiis and markets 
and cities, eflc<^>ually to recover their debts. I'hc want of which good regu- 
“ fays tlic preamble to tins aft., has occalloncd many merchants to fall^lnto 

‘^poverty, and alfo hindred fDr<fign merchants from coming into this realm with their mer- 
chandize ; to the great damage pf piftchahts, and of all the realm/' In this aft there is 
only mention of three cities ofTipgland^ lKfore the mayors of which, debtors lo foreign 
merchants were to be fummoned, viit, JLoi^dpn, York, and RriRoI ; wbicli is a fufficiciu proof 
tlrat they Were then, the moil emincut; iii, the kingdom d'his is the firft inilancc, from the 
Nemnan conquell do%nw^rd> of legal encouragement given to foreign merchajus, called in 
onr afts of parliament mcrchant-ftrangers, who, excepting always thofe at the Steelyard, till * 
now met with many dlfcouragements from the ill humours of our people again 11 foreigners : 
ib little was the true intcrcil of th^ then underftood. Thofe foreigners wer^ chiefly 

Lombards and other mertliarits of of Genoa, Florence, and 

Venice, wdio then fup|>lkdi all the reil of Chriftendom wifi ward with ftjiid Arabian 

Ipices and drugs ; alfo with their own fine 'imnufafturos of lilk Cnd Wifiiii ihc wines 

and fruits of Italy, t'hbfe Italian ^tchant^* cotnmonly filled wIkk relbrtcd to 

England, became alfo great lenders both to onr Kihgs and to many gteat Lords ; 

yet our people were cvef grudging boy Atd fell freely, and to 
hire 'houfes for themfdvcs. 'iliey ' Wre Weights and meafuics, he. 

The truth of which is now/uhceiJtairt, ^ J^arliahients, at dificrciu 

times, were hif\i|atcd to ra(akc VCty which were fonictimcs 

foftened, and at tkgth repealed: yci a* tittle, fei'anted the-fifrictli pait of 

their moveaWes to King Edward them the kingdom. In 1289, 

however, they were recalled fay ifi Cdnfequencc of which, the titv of 

Lrnidon earneftly petuione^ to* ttierchant-fi ringers fent away ag.ui\ lo 

which the aofwer was, “ of opntidin* that mcrchant-Hrangers aie ufeful anJ hc- 

“ neficial to the great meh «tid is therefore againil expelling them.” Upon . 

winch we flial! only rewiafk;,* 'Tiiflttinahy haVe Warned the city of London for fo often and lo * 
Mokntly oppofing fpre'^ners; ^qcc, though it nttiy full with the narrow fyflem of their free- 
doms and lefpeaive cothpatifes, lyliicb are far from being now judged beneficial to commerce, 
Inch oppofition has by Knany been judged detrimental to the general commerce of the kingdom. 
Our own tradeis in London, and other cities and towns, were i^lfo extramely jealous of thofe 
foieigh n^fciiants , as if they were hindcrers of tlicir commerce, and they were generally the princi- ' 
pal in^rhtttents of procuring fuch fcverc laws and proclamations againft them ; fo that tliey were 

even 
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^ 9 ^ ibttic time, i^fl;i:aiocd from aAmg dircftly for themfclvcs, and wctc tlievcfore obliged 
t<» employ their Englifh lairidlordjs as Uien agitiits and brokers for the recovery of their debts, 
^c, not being permitted to be honfekeepers iti towns> norltorefule but for a fmall limited 
time in England. They Were, in fllPrt, for the moft part, treated lu England? in old'timcSt 
at beft but as a fort of neeeiSEary eviia*^^ ^ are here fuubcr to Tcmark, that the word mer- 
chant, in thofe times, Implied^ as in h^otland and other parts it gcjierally continues to do, ail 

kirtds of dealers or tradery whether by whplcfale or rctiil. 

1284 In the fecond volume of fhe Foedera, wd find a letter from Eric king of N^orway, to 

King Edward L concerning the reneival of to alliance between them ; wherein he complains 
of great injuries and loflev fuftained by his htcicfiants the bailiffs, &c. of ccrUiti EnglilU 
ports, and cfpeciajly from thofc of Lynn-Regis. This ihcws that there w'as then a confider- 
able commerce between England and Norway# and early a port of commerce. 

It alfo in part confirms what wc had juft bi^^^ of our harfli treatment^f merchant- 

ilrangcrs in England., ' , ,, ,, 

* In the fecond volume alfo? p, a$4, there is.,.a letter, in this &mc year, 4 o King Edvvard I. 
fiom Florence carl of IfoUarid and Zealai^d, acquaixhi^g him, “ That rcfolviag to ^oia ne w 
njoney, fnovi deTiaf-Uj he had fentover to Ert^aM to for his mint; and that 

** having procured nine hundred and fixty pounds tier ling,” about two tlioufand eight hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of our moncy^ about wbuld not greatly ful - 

pedi ihcn to abound with money, as being an mlaiui town of 310 particular eminence, h\< 
*• officers w-cn* robbed of it, as tlicy were bringing It in a waggon towards the fca coaft. The 
“ Ihcriff of the county, liowcvcr, purfuing.fhc robbers, recovered tlie money, but detained 
** it for the King, until Jic fliould receive further '<jrd<?r 4 t- Wherefore he now requefts the 
Khig to d ireft reflitutioii thereof to his Qrd|p.’'. • Which was undoubtedly granted, 

A little twfore this- time, we find a contract of enarriage had been entered into between Ed- 
ward’s cldeft fofe jAlphonlus, and this Earl of Holland’s daugluicr; by which the latter agrees 
to give one hw^d|^ 4 ,.thoufand black livre? tgurnois with her j but the Prince died before tlic 
. confinunwtfon/'y!SiJ^^|^^ id coctraa of in the year 1285, between 

his own 'gives but -fifty -tliottfaiid livres witii her. 

In this thopretaaling*^ principal it , of Wales was 

aIrfoJutcJy iniited-.%n4iaddd*^yd-^^-fef4^yc^. of;Edgi»xd. ■' its Piincc, had revolt- 
ed in the year 1281, invafion ol England ; but 

the next year, -anc ' Jthd v# 

the year, 1285. Afdr':Wh^v..,, 

had the misfortune to be fedwaitd' moft craelly hanged 

him up, that he niight t^rct /^hus, an end was put to the inde- 
pendence vf Wales, which he 'England, and of which the people of 

Wales have had no juft ground to ti'tae. 

‘ 1 285 Either the people of London muft'at 'this i^e t>|. i very bad djfpofition, or clfc 

badly governed. For in a ftatute, tlurt»itth 'yet priated. |n ■E<iglini)' arter 

reciting the murders, robberies, and riots hd.e,Oj^ tfic ‘pight, ,h.ut even in the 

day-time, in the city of London, it ertjoins, |rt.:^,^rcets, cither witli 

“ fpcar or buckler, after the curfeu bell^of the ^arfdh-,<4‘i^''-^4rtm^^^ rings out, c\- 

“ cept they be great lords, and other perlbns^of riote : cither for wine 

“ or ale, be kept open after that bell rings out, on forfpitiirefia^ifepfy ^iice.” 
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There aie other afts of Pailiament of this fame year againft the incrcafe of robbeilcs, mur- 
ders, and buui'mg of houfes, which alfo dfreft$, For the greater fecuihy ot the country, 
“ that walJctl towns fhairkccp their gates fhut froW fun-fet (o fun-riling ; and none fliall 
lodge all mght in their fuburbs, without his hoft fliall anfwci for him. And all towns 
** flnll be kept^ as in times paft, with a watch all niglit at each gate, with a number of men, 
*=< from Afeenfiotr Day to Michachnasd’ How much more quiet and happy is the prefent 
flatc of things amongft us, owing to trade, induflry, Rud liberty fecurely eftahlifhed? 

This year proved extremely fatal to $cQ ^n d, by the death of its King Alexander ITL leav- 
ing only an infant grandaughter, ftiled themaid of Norway, who died foon after. Where- 
upon that kingdom was miferahly affliiSlod by the contentions about the fucccifion to us 
crown , and cruel wars were ocCaflpned, wltli fbm^ intermptions, between the two fdlti 
kingdoms, during the greater part of the two fucceedjing UientUricS , in the courfe of which, 
France made Scotlatt^l hei dupe for gaining idvant^es in her wars with England. Happj Ii^cl 
it been for both the Britannic kingdoms^ if the Scotilh nation had,# in the beginning, pj^cc- 
ably fubmitted to iCing Edward ; for then ^otlRnd woul^ lohg ago have beeh much bet- 
ter improved and cultivated thati or that Edward had made a peimanciu 

conqueftofit, as he ftrenliouflycn^avt^'^irod in whkl^ cafe, England would Imejtfavcd the 
iofs of much treafhre, and of fo haany brave ka were from timei to time deftroyed in the 

Scotifh wars. < ^ v * 

This year produced the to hJ|^tWays, or roads leading from one market 

town to another, which in^cd was frhrctp^ly intended for the prevention of robberies. It 
directs,' thirteenth of Edward eap* 54 ** Ttefe ways to b« enlarged where buflies, woods, or 
“ d)kes,” L 4 ^.. ditch^eW Ittrk ; ife that there be neither dyke, tree, nor 

** bufh widiin, Wd road^i gtizt trees e^ccep^. If the terd of 

the foil negfeft hefhall be anifWet4!|l^p4^ felony, &c. 

In the King’s roa44'th(9*|^^Jwj jrqJe lhail iljall be Icfs 

than two hunted 

We have lhe,tyn; under, the 

convcnicnccbf f«(ieetV . - ^ , , . . Londino- 

polis, and others, ** Was cafteliated with 

“■ ftone, and cifterned ^||^t|ed with fwcet wattj 
conveye^n pipe® of ^rotn the fpringb in the 

manor of as *bat they feem to hav'* 

Aill petfc’^on. That conduit 

was again rebuilt f 1 ^ 

By Bifhop FlectWoM’i nbw rt> cheap as two fhillings and 

cightpCMe, ot ^ abflu^t five as cheap as ui 

our times j zniiihistnMd ^ ihilling^,. or two pounds eight fli-i- 

) mgs per quarter* Wjkb '^emJhg reafon, elfewhcrc alcnl’jes fuch great and 

iudden ulort to the want of ikill and diligence in the faimcrs% 

than to the mclemSi^|5^ Foflibly th^^rc might, <*vcn in thofe times, have 

private gain , and moreover, it is mucJi to be 
qpeftioned, Wbtth^tr th<e fulficientiy diligent to pwevent fuch fudden vanations. 

*tcit dilBcUlt to form m exaft computation of the txpcncc of hv- 
ing'tlsten^ cottiparcd to iihif Own times. 

Towa\Jo 



ia86 To^frards the clofc of this ccnt«ry» Morifotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, and Favine, in his 
Theatre of Honour, both Frenchmen, agree, riiat the Kings of France can be faid, with pio- 
priety, to have firll appointed the office of Admiral of that kingdom ; which near about this 
time alfo firft began to be hild for life, hidced there feemed little or no occalion then for the 
monaich of France to have fuch an officer, though once barely mentioned under the year 558, 
when the kingdom was «Je4 to be divided amongfhe royal male children, and not, as atprefent, 
defeending foldy to, the eldcft fon : “ So that at leirgth only llie innermoft provinces remained 
“ to tltc cldeft branch with the title of KaitKi ti>e other branches, and the Norman Kings of 
“ England, pallcffing all the maritIttte]^roWccs , and whenever our Kings,” fays Mon fot us, 
“ went on any expedition to Syria, Africa, Ac. they were fpreed to make ufc of foicign fleets 
“ and mariners, until they brought about th® re-uiliort of their difmcmbcred provinces 
which, however, was confiderably Uwf than this century. 

According to the uncertain author of the Chronica Sclavica, puhlilhed by Lindenbrogius- 
of Hambmg “ The German Knights of the Croft now purebafed of the Marquis of JJiandcn- 
“ bui-g and Mifnia, for a lafge Yum of nKoncy, the fruitful and then populous couatjy of 
“ Pi ulfia, becaufe it was contiguous to di^ir own dominions of Livonia; the Marquis had 
“ i>cforc taken it from the Poles tiyith a powerful army." By which purchafe can only 
be xindcrflood fomc part of that country, calhsmmoft parts of it, next to Cour- 

Lind ; flnee this order of Knights of the Crofs bad dteruftlvei conquered and poflefied a great 
liart of Pruflia fomeiime prior to this tranfafltioti* 

1289 Ihihofc early days, commerce was not fo perf^Ij^well uiv 3 ®rftoodas to be made in any dcgiec 
fttbfcrvicnt to the political interefts of pHhees and Hates. Of this we have an inflance under 
thuyear 1 2S9, being the fcventewrdr year of Kin^ iEdw^rd I, when an aft of Parliament palled, 
rdatihg to the kingdom of frdand, the fourth feftion , Whereof ^ivea “ leave for all kinds of 
“ mCtrchtodiac to be .exported ftohi freland, "Ifeecpt to tht Kidg’iSI' enemies.” Certainly then, 
as well as nmurfthere Wd’® Iriih jcnthjfhbiiJities t^at ihterfer^ with thofc of the fame kind 
in Englaiidjk ^1^|;#!^articul*riy ool ar^^^^l|(tth^!llr* *®ven muc)i later than this time, we find ano 
titer law tl;ifty^^d*di year of^K|l!]®' Edward HI. being the 5 ear oj 

our Lor^ 1360*,- -^avc ffiirydl kinda without any exception, 

“ to be exi» • ^teland,* as by liiens as denizens.” And alfo, 

cap. 18, of th<!|i * Tliaf ^11' perfohs VhohaY® lands and pofllffions in 

Ireland, ,»»,;»aisd^|ovea^jt fmm^ that kingdom, their own com- 

moditieS.P "Which iibfc^ ^ deeined unlafe Ani^dan^ 

Although the Poles Wem ncy«^'.j^n^adi|i^^;'j|l^gbmi«erce^ yet near the ciufo of this cen* 
tuiy, when they were grievoufly litotafiBjf lj^;il^ ^#ttars, they had thegood fostuiw to diko- 
ver the ftlt-pits of Cracow, which to ennch them. Yet thofc piomi, 

lazy, and indolent people, have and’,moie efpctially Jews, to ciigioft i]i> 

management not only of their ftlti idtwihof their coru-trads, m which article PoLnii! 

lo greatly abounds. " ^ , 

1390 The time was now Come for tl«t utter banilfhd^'iof tlid Jews from England, aftci tin \ hrd 
lived tlicic even bcfoiethe Norman Conqucft. jEhglih nation had iong’ddiud to gti 

rid of that people } but the prefents thev made t® thsj Kingj?, and to l|^ohs,mmiiUrs, had till 
now diverted the ftoiip fiom tlicm , fo that Vc was computed they ptiud to the crov n, m tlie 
Ihort fpacc of feven ycats, \i/, from the fiftieth year of Hcnry lU. to the kcoiul vcii 
ol the prefent King Edward 1. no EIj than four bundled iknd twenty thotiftad pounds, or one 
t .^million 
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niiHion, two hundred jinJ fixty thuufatid pounds of our aiiodern money. . No wonder, 
then, that the com i protected them fo long, ilucc they fleeced them at plcafurc ; being a»-kind 
of* bank Tor them, from whence they fcjucczed out money, whenever the King or ntiniflers 
wcjtr. in a of nccclTity : which our Ki^g^ could ahvays do, ^as they were in thofc times 
abfolutc lords of their eftates and perfous ; having had for , that purpofc a ,p)ace at Wcilinin- 
Her, called the Exclictjucr of the Jews, w heic all matters rclatytg to that people were rcglf- 
tcred : they imd alfo a iufliciary a|^iutcd by the itingf. Yet their infatiable thirll of gain, 
by tlicii exorbitant ufurv, and, as it is aHe&jtd, by their debafing and diminiftnug the coin, 
and oiLcr unlawful pradilces, brought on 1 ®ir batiifbmcnt. , Sir Edwarjl Coke tliinks that 
they Were not, flriftly fpcaking, kgally bapilEed but that the aft of Parliament made in the 
xdghtecnth year of Edw^ard 1 * at Weftminfter, their 

ufury, as be phrafes it, they thereupon chofc to babiih thcmfelves into foreign parts, where 
they might live by their ufufy ; and,, that they^ fdlr that end, petitioned the King, that 
a day might be fixed : for their departing the realut with his conduft. Yet others think 
'tlicy were all forcibly expelled, being Ifi nUmWr 'fifteen ihoufand five^ and cIcvtii, 

men, women, and dfddrex'i* The/ Kmg on all their immoveable eftatc^ and tlic 

crew of a yelTel which carried many only fcizcjl on all 

they had left, but moft crhclly threi^ thpfe. m^^^^^ fca, for whicli many of 

them w^cre hanged by the King’s or 4 :^.r* By .tKcir ’mohey franfiiftl^ they were become very 
rich in England, more cfpecially in the towns, as London, Brillol, .York, Lincoln, 

Oxford, &c. They \Vcrc accufed of, and; fpmetimes cruelly treated, for crimes wJiich it is 
probable they never committed : fuc^jf as tircir prubifying of Chriftian children evef^^s year, 
^'C. &c. wdiich p^rfeoutiohs were oecafi^^ hy the violtairce of a bigotted clergy, th^ dgno- 
l ance of the laity, and their hatred . of fhe Jews* • Theyjiad been expelled France in tlic year 
1143, and were again banhhed from .thence in 1307. They were numeroSiU in Spain till 
149:4, when they were fexpellcd from thence ; though it is thought ilill numer- 
ous there under the name of new Chriftians, and .alfo in Portugal, k they 

had alfo been driven ; as alfo from Naj^cs ^nd Sicily; in of Eu- 
rope, they arc moft numerous 5 h Tutkfty, at Salonichi, |^c in Greece, 

being faid to have twenty-four fynagogaes m they are not permitted 

in moll Chriftian coui;>tries to be proprietors^^^jf lai^'^rinhcr^^ is natural enough foi 

them to cntei into coiuftierce and Wcertainly very exput. — 

1 hey arc, in our day«, faid to keep up witli tliofe of^heir own nation 

throughout all the worjd ; by whi<^ obtain great and early mtclhgcncc 

in their rommercial intereftsi fo as t» for others: and, on thiN, 

and other accounts, they have fhto the cabinets of Princes. 

The Emperor Rodolph of his reign, giantcd, or at ieaft much 

cnlai ged, the freedom of f^r fum$ of money, as jclatcd under 

the year 1259, that fame frei^AtijlS'’!^ as wjll ever be the cafe, infpircd them with 

a fpirit of comitterce kinds ; and as alh or moft part, of the Im- 
perial authority ove;r, Pifa, Siertna^ I-ucca^ &c. was now given up, thefe 

became alfo at thia timn free * fo that theie were in luly, as Rapin obferves, almoll: as 
many fovereignties as citfos. 

At tills limfe# thofc cities already mentioned, together with Piftoia, Venice, Milan, Bo- 
become by fir the wcalthicft, moft improved, as well as moft beautiful cities 
^ ^ in 
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1190 in Europe, by means of their foreign commerce, which enabled them gradually to fhake ofF 
that ruft and barbarifm that had overfpread Italy, as well as the reft of Europe, fincc the fall 
of the weftern empire. 

In this year, being the eighteenth of King Edward I. the Parliament gave a fifteenth of all 
their ntovcablc goods to the King ; wliich^ on the city of London, amounted to no more than 
two thoufand fix hundred and eighty pounds thirteen fhillings and eightpcnce, or eight thou- 
find five hundred and eighty-two pounds one fhillin^^of our money. By which circumftaucc 
it appears, that no true eftimate can be ma^fiL, of' Loudon’s wealth at that time from this tax 


for it is now become impra6ticaf>le to afccit^in the manner of their laying the tax of fifteenths. 


aird alfo that of tenths, though iinpofed, the Uft time, fo lately as in the former part of the 
reign of Kiiig James the Fiilt. For many, it ftems, in old times, compounded wdth the 
King’s collcftors for a round fum, and many othcrsi exemptions, Yet, after all, it 

appears to be veiv extraorcUnptry, that none of the records, nor books of accounts remaining 
in the King’s Exchequer, Auld clear up this fimple point, which has liithcrto pu'^zled fo 


many undcrilancli ng perfons to afeertain. , . “ 

1 291 The Genoefe, being now- in the higheft , credit for tU^jr naval and mercantile fkill and power, 
an effort, in the vear 1291, to obtkiiEthat diCpbvcfjr of a new world weftvvard, which 
their countryman Columbus fdccefs fully ffeffcfted two centuries later. Both Baprirta Burgus 
and Ide Mailly fay, that they fciit outi^w^ fdf this important pprpofe, under Theudu- 

fiiis Doria and Lgolin Vivaldo, who wert dfrefted to without the St i ails 

of Gibraltar, in quell of new countries \ but the^^ were n6yer be^^d of more. 

We are now arrived at the conclufidri of Holy War, by the Jofs of tlie 

city of Acres, or Ptolcmais, the lift place wlidch f on the continent of Aha j 
the SdidaJftts of Egypt having before difpoi^flfcd by wdiicli an end was put 

to the \vIKL' ;dcftru£livc, and romantic which Had coll: Europe, in 

one hnndtw^d nlnety^four to-:this year,, alvnn-two 

millions of mch'^gbirfidcs imnicnlc fuins of money : fd th^itEui'bpc^, fo faJIy 

felt both as 'alfo 3 y«Tyr^ gold an(| filvcr, 

which had in the cafo. for def^rayu the vafl expence of fo many 

pnnees, bifoops, ^yJrL thetr troops equipages. '‘’That 

“ extravagant humbW of fays the judiciohs Fuffendorb ‘Giad coniunn d 
“ about two Imndrc'd yeai^.; the greateft advaisttage. fi om it, b) allunnng 

“ to thcmfclvcs not only to but*. the undcnakeis of thole cspcJitions , 

** and as thcl^iiTited out frequeot thereby given for tins war, was both 

“ colleficd and difl:nbn|C(J by thollf the Kings and Pimces oP Chuflcndoin 

“ went thither thcmfelves, the donnnions wen? opprcflive and 

imnous; their people 4 }eingnS|dt'|^|iiy fjlieeed pf tl)cir fi^ m orjtr to p 

pare for thole adventures, part of therfVft people, 

“ to fupply the the armies The grand nuftake of the Clu illians, 

v\as their not full of all attempting iM that of Syrii.” 

Mr. Fuller, with equal honclly and his acepnm m the follownig 

words '' Idle Holy War was, for cont^Uijti^ee, fo'd the colli cd, 

“ - — for bloodlhed, the cuieldl, — for pretences, the ma0 ti uc niicru^ the 

moft politic, the world ever faw, as the popes and moittlif tbt improved then dtatus 

“ by this war: for the fecular princes who went ihi^voyagifc, fold or 0ioitg^*gcd moH: of their 

** means 
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1.791 means, (i,c, lands) and the clcjgy wcic generally tjuir chapmen. Tliey idualJy advifed 
*'■ the princes, as this aflioii was foi Cliiifl and his chuich, rather to make ovci their <?ftatcs 
‘‘ tc^fpintual men, of wh<!;ni they might again redeem them, and from whom they might be 
“ luic to fin'd the faireft: dealing, than to laymen. Thus Godfrey duke of Bouillon fold 
his dukedom to the Bilhop of Liege, and his caftles of Sartenfy and Moufa to* the Ihlhop 
of Verdun, who alfo purefeifed city of Verdun of his brother Baldwin. By fuch laics 
“ as tlicfe, the tliird part of the beft fiefs in France came to be poflelfcd by the clcigy, v,ho 
had the confcience to buy earth cheap and to icll Heaven dear. So that this wai Lid the 
‘‘ foundation ol their temporal grcatnels/^ 

After thefe refleftions, we may add, that this Holy War, draining the coin of the well cm 
princes, put them upon the tetwporary and vciy ill-judged expedients, of either railing tlic no- 
minal above the iatrinCe valgtc Oiif their anciejut fitw coins, or^ vii^hrcli is the lame, die coin- 
ing of money with the old denominatipn, httt of a fmallcr ihfriufic value , or clfc, of dcbafmr 
the coin, by adding more allay tlian it ohght to have ; thouji the fiih method was moft ^pc- 
neialiy purfued. Tfiis began to be firii pia^tilid in France and England, and next in Cnr- 
many, the Netlxerlands, and ^ but the free cities of Italy, pairiculaily Venice, CJcnoa, 
Iloience, and Pifii, whn lt^4 M^berto citgtoiled all the commerce to the call, and alinofi all 
of the weft alfo, did not a4(S^ tim deftru^lJve 
In Fiance, King Philip the Fait funk at once the intrinfic value of his fols and dciiicrs to 
two-thirds of their nominaPvaiue ^ jind he bad dope in iliis rclpeft to the people's lof., 
was revenged by them on the mifcr^ibk wh^th tlie blinded people imagined to be the 

ical authors of that alteration, and wefre tUefeupOn plundeicd and expelled Fiance, in tlic 
vear I jo6, they bad beon, Sixteen before,, banished from England on hmiiar pecu- 
lations. Though the coina I2ngUstd did mt bfegin to be legally diminiihed till about 
half a century later than this time.. ^4 ' ^ ^ s 

Thus the Holy war brought poverty!, depopulation^ and deceit into the icountrics of the 
weft; depixfled tlte laity, and arid tlcrgy above all ipi^foiiablc bounds. A 

fphit of expend ve gajety add chiv^ry ywais fey Itf into Jthc weft , and as 

the old fto<il of i>pbles %a *hjd fey l^hat dcftruftive wai vli> 

much dimilhed, it occasioned iif in thofe couniucs loi 

the lupplying of that ^ ^ 

On Ijbe other band, fvotb tnany The Holy War mffdc 

the nations of the weftncijuainted of the caft, and witli 

the ports of the Levant. tb^ and Englifli, lays Maim- 

bourg in"' liis Hiftory of the Although in fuccecding 

limes, efpccialiy in the LB uito difufc, 

wliich was chiefly oeCafi(i^i<9(4%\l^ tfeb Greek empire. Scvcial cities of 

Europe alfo, by advancing tlie eijjuipmeut of their lorJs-pai amount to the 

Holy War, had gained Enabled them greatly to improve then commeue, 

by which the old fj^Sidnally loft ground in moft parts, and the plants, 

fiuits, drugs, &c. and fomc of them wcic naturahved 

in Italy, aru^rpm'^hence, bydeg(ftc$, introduced into France, Germany, Spain, England, 
and the Netheilimds* 

T|jc Holy Land being thus loft, becaufc fulHcicnt fuccouis were not font, — tlic rlnec mili- 
^tary W li^^htly Orders of Templars, Hofpitalers, and Tuctonics, were now obliged to fluft 
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1291 for ilicmfclvcs clfcwlicrc, tlic fca hcing open to them, and many Venetian, Genoefe, and other 
gMliicfi bein'; then in the port of 

1. The I'cmpkirs got. iiiil hito (ircccc, from whence, tliongh a Chrlfijan land, tlicy out- 
rn T-'onllv canied off a great deal of rich booty, and then fettled in the vveftern countries, where 
they enjo’/C'J juany lu.dile manors, more cfpccially in France^ till, from their luxury and otiicr 
vie.;-;, a!:d peilirps ye*: niorc from llteir wealth, they ?^«Jre in' the next century totally fupprcl'icJ 
l]ic:e, and looi: alt^.r ah over Fiirope. 

2. The Kni ' Ills lh)h)italers of St. John of jcrufalcin, retired firft into Cyprus. Henry, 
thui king of that ifle, he.d, it feems, conic to tlicfuccour of Acres, or Ptolemais, with an ar- 
my ol iliiny thouiand men and a good fleet. On tliat town being lolK he efcaped with part 
(»fThe udianifuits in two (fenoefe gallics, and in Cyprus built the city of Famagoila, in the 
year i 203, artcr the model of Acres ; — deftined afterwards to fuffer the fame fate of being de- 

by the iinidcls — which new city was fo advantagcoully iituated, that it was quickly 
*]>a pled by bkiarjcie, nctlans, and other wcflern people, and foon drew to itfelf the whole 
ri.univiercc of the Iw\ :\nt. llut the Knights Hofpitalcrs growing tired of Cyprus, and being 
ndindfu! of their vows, they, in the year 1310, attacked the ille of Rhodes, and drove from 
tl'.cifcc the Snracen Irdiahlvants. Dc Maillyj, in his Hiilory of Genoa, fays, it was at the in- 
illpyiimu c'f Pope Clement V. that King Philip the Fair, of France, took it from the Saracens, 
wlio hnd bs^foic lavlllicd it from tlic Greek empire. They fixed ihcmfelves there with honour 
and renown, fvvorn foes to the Mahometan name, till the Turks prevailing fo much in the 
eafl, drove them from it in the fixteenth century, when the Emperor Charles V. gave thcnl 
f,hc ides of hfalta, which they have nobly fortified and made good againft all the posver of the 
Mahometans to this day. 

3. The Ikictonlc, or Germati Order of crofled Knights of St. Maiy of Jcrufalcm, are fakb 

tbroughout the Holy War, to have behaved extremely well ; yet, wifely forefecing its declen- 
sion, they determined to abandon what could not long be held : at the fame time, Coii- 
w.de duke of Mazovia ofierccl them the country of Pruffia, or at lead a good part of it, p’ ovid- 
ed tlicy wouKl undertake its defence againft the Pagans /(Mr. Fuller calls them Infidels, I 
conceive improperly) in confequence of which moft of this order went thither, with their 
Maftcr at their head, fome fay in the year 1228, though the majority of opinions are in favour 
of ] 239 ; ka\ ing, how’cvcr, a competent number ftill in Paieftine, wdio did good fcrvicc there to 
tiu; very laft. But though tjie Pruffitins were, made Cliriftians by thofc German knights, it 
appears they became very tyrannical to th^t/peoplc ; who thereupon applying for redrefs to 
King Cafiinir of Poland, tliat King.obligt^ tbe Matter and Kniglits of that Ordei;to acknow- 
ledge the fupcrloriry of the Kings of ; whereas till that time the Mailer had 

conlidered himfclf an independent of Free prince of tlxe empire. Thh, however, occufioned 
many tllfputes between the Poles and this order hr Prufiia, until, will be feen in its place, 
Albert of Brandenburg, the iaft Grand Matter, got him fc If created Duke of Pruffia, in the 
year 15 25. , ' ' 

1292 Money was ftill paid by weight, mott cfpccklly, I prefume, In great fums, throughout 
Ckrmany. Pciferus, in his Orlgines Lipfienfes, mentions a contradl in this year between 
Albert duke of Saxony and tlic Bilhop of fburg ; wherein the Duke agrees to pay the 
money, cum p 07 idcn\ 1 , 1. by weight, avlth ufurcr ; which, whether it then mennt 

five or twenty per cent, we cannot with any certainty determine. In either cafe it fuppofes 
u/ujuy or intcreft, to be then cficcmed lawful, more crfpeciaUy as it was paid to a bifl>op. 

VoL. L 1 ' Treaties 
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1292 Treaties of commerce, and for adjuring all differences and difputes between England and' 
Flanders, were now bcconic very frequent ; there are fcveral of that kind in the fecond volume 
of the Fcjedera, commercc^bcing now become of greater confequence to botli nations. In p* 
563, of that volume, there is one dated 1292, whereby, “ the Ihips and merchandize of the Flc^ 
mings, which had been detained in England on account of fonner differences, were now 
“ agreed to be reftored.” The free cities of Flanders generally favoured England, on which 
nation they fo much depended for their wool, as without that article they could not carry on 
their vaft cloth manufafturc i but the Eads of Flanders were often obliged to keep mcafurcs 
with France, and this occafioned frequent quarrels between t^c two nations. Thcfc free ci-. 
ties alfo, as Ghent, Bruges, not only claimed the abfolutc right of choohng and difplac- 
ing their own magiftrates, but even fometimes pretended to exclude the Earls of Handers from 
having any concern whatever in their refpeiftive governments V and to fupport thcnifclves in 
thefc high immunities, they were alfo frequently obliged to favour England againft France, 
which, oftentimes was another canfe of difference between our Kings and the Earl of ItJan-* 
ders, and of the latter’s moft frequently fkling with France, of which crown, indeed, Flan- 
ders was, in thofe times, efteemed a fief. Thefc few remarks will help to explain or account 
for moft of the future difputes between England and Flanders. ^ 

1293 ^ breaking out between England and France, wc learn in our liiftories, that in the year 
1293, one hundred ffips of the Cinque Ports, fought^ defeated, and took two hundred French 
ftiips laden with wine. Yet, in revenge,, the French foon after landing at Dover, fet fire to, 

♦ and alraoft totally burned that towtt. 

Very great indeed, were the ejcpcnccs, preparations, and alliances which King Edw^ard I. 
made for this war againft King Philip the F'air, for the recovery of his dominions in 
France. 

To the Emperor Adolph, he engaged to pky three hundred thouiand black livres tournois, 
which Matthew of Weftrhinfter makes to amount to one hundred thoufand pounds fterling, 
though it certainly did not exceed fcvc^yrfivejhoufand pounds.— To the Earl of Flandcn, now 
provoked at the French King fdr favouring the cities of Flanders, fifteen thoufand pounds fter- 
llng, for the fovtifying his caftles againft P"fancc*^Tb-; Am Savoy, twenty-two 

thoufaiid pounds fterling, for tilling offerees oathat-fidc. , Thefc were to be yearly penfions 
fo long as his war with France ilafted, ' whol^d ilfo penfions, were Albert 

duke of Auftria; the Afphbifhop of of LkgC, ajld fcveral other Ger- 
man princes ^ the Dukes of Brabant aad i of Holland, Bar, Montbcliai J, 

Juliers, and Luxemburg. To the priiKsipkl^. tioblea; lif Buigundy, named in the Ferdcra, 
p. 778, in the year I297 t thirty thoufaihd.f^^ Uvfes toiirnois. Edward alfo gave ]wn- 

fions to the minifWtiand hb , allies: ta^hk eeclcfaftics alfo about them, he guv 

rich bifhoprics, deaiirics, much fame manner as has been in ufi in 

our late wars againft F ranee iti pt^fent kge*. 

1294 King Edward I. being now ^gaged in war with Caftilc, as appears in vol. ii. p. 667. of 
tlic Fcrdera, DionyfiuS king Portugal, writes to him, befecching him to make peace witli 
“ the King of Caftilc, fihed noioilfy tlie parties at war fuffered much in their perfons, goods, 

and flnps, but even likcwifo ftibfc of other nations carrying their goods in the fiilps of either 
** of the hoftilc powers/’ 

EdVrard L having, in this year, feized on all the revenues of the Prlorics-allcn^ to- 
warda;^ he left the Monks an allowance or maintenance of eiglitccn 

pence 
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1294 pence per week, /. r. two pence halfpenny and two-fevenths of a farthing per day, or very near 
tight pence of our modern money, and was equal to near three fhlllings and four pence per 
dfiy, if living was then but only five times a$ cheap as in oiuCdays ; always remembering that 
their coins were thrice tlie value of ours of the fame denomination. I hus, ior illuftration, 
their allowance of eighteen pence per week, w»as really four (hillings and fix pence of filver 
bullion, or feven pence fivc*fevenths per day. Now, if wheat was then, for inftance, two 
fliillings and fix pence per quarter, and all other neceffarics nearly as cheap, i, <r. feven (hil- 
lings and fix pence per quarter of modern money, which is about five times cheaper than the 
modern price of wheat, &c. it follows, that thofe Moirks, with their eighteen pence per week, 
or whir four (lilliings and fix pence in filver bullion of our, money, could afford to live five 
times as well as one in our days could do with the fame money : fo that their four (hlHings 
and fix pence per week of our bullion, would then go as far in living as five times as much, or 
one pound two ffiillings and fix pence would*do at the prefent period. 

^ Hl fiorians make mention of certain filver mines to have been funk this year in Devonlhirc ; 
but the quantity of filver feems to have been incoufidcrable, yielding only feven hundred and 
fo'ir pounds weight ; and notliing is now to be found of that metal there; 

1295 dn t’ne fecond volume, p. 679, of the Foedera:> we find, that the rules relating to the carry- 
ing of contraband merchandize to an enemy’s country, were exaftly the fame then as at pre- 
i’ent. The Emperor Adolph, whom the Fcedcra generally calls Rex Romauorum, or King 
of the Romans, and fometimes King of Germany, having complained of the flopping of the 

" EallcvUng Hans (liips in the EnglKh ports, lad«ti with naval (lores and corn, till they (hould 
give fccurity not to fail with fuch cargoes to the ports of France^ King Edward carries his point 
by convijicing him that they were contraband goods. 

In the fame volume, p. 675, we find King Edward I. had one thoufand foot foldier'' of the 
Earl of Ghtldcrland now in his pay, agaihft France, for half a year, for which he allowed that 
Earl one hundred thoufand black livres tournois ; and two thoufand horfemen of John duke 
of Brabant,? for the fame term, at one hundred and fixty thoufand livres yearly. 

In p. 6^8, of the l^ne volume of the Foedera, we npw meet witli tlie firfl inftance, in this 
grand colleffion of records, pf any thing like cither a licence or a prote< 5 liQn from the Eiiglifli 
crown, for foteigiiers to fifjfi pp out coafts. King Edward direfls his precept to the Ciiftos of 
the fcas about Yarmouth, ind to the Bailiffs of that town, That whereas many fiftici s fr om 
Holland, !^eiland, and Etiefland” {with which bountries he was in fiiendfliip') “ were com- 
ing thither to fifh, they (Imivld car^;pro^Ja#tation to be made, once or twice in every week, 
that none do any injury to thCfai4 M but, on the contrary,, rather to do them 

** all fervice and alTiftaucei” It is datP^ Septetnbet, and this licence was to laft till 

the feaft of St, Martin following. ' 

Tu this fame year ahd volume, p. 69^^ meet with the firfl: Letter of ISfaiquc and 

Reprifals. A merchant of Bayoifne iti Gafeony, where King Edward I. then was,” the 
French liaving furprifed all the reft of that provinise, had gpnc with a (hip to die coaft of 
^ ‘ Africa,” the Barbary coaft, where he a quantity of almonds, raifins, and fiys ; 
“ and on his voyage back for England, he and his fttip and cargo Were feizcd on by I'omc arm- 
“ ed force from Lifbon, as he lay at anchor on the Pottuguefe coaft, and carried into Liiboit, 
where the captors.paid the King of Portugal a tenth (hare, the (hip ind cargo being valued 
at feven hundred pounds fterling, (or two thoufand one hundred pounds of our money) 
although peace then fublifted between England and PortugaL Our King hereupon, grants 

1 i 2 this 
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1295 this merchant Letters of Marque (LtcctHia Marcandl) agaiiift the fubjc£ts of Portugal, 
“ wherever he can feixe their etFefts, an<i efpecially againll tliofe of Liihon, for fivc*years, 
“ or, until he flrall leimi^urfc hinifelf all his loHcs, and no longer ; and to accouni; to the 
“.King for any furplus he might take over and above his real damagg and cxpenccs.” 

About tfiis time, /. e. Jub finem fvculi decimi lertii^ Lambccius, in lib. ii. of his Origin cs 
Mainburgcnfcs, tells us, that the city of Hamburgh obtained of the EgrI of HoMlciii, its full 
enjoyment of liberty as an imperial city, by abolilhing for ever the jurildiftion of that LaiFs 
Advocate therein. Through all this century, the Hans-towns had carried on a great com- 
merce, and {Ircngthcned their league at different times by taking in additional towns. Yet 
thefe proceedings did not fail to create them much envy from the neighbouving “princes, with 
whom they had many difpnte^s, and to whom they now began to appear formidable. In tlic 
year preceding this, they had comjgj^cnccd a naval war againll Olaus 111. king of Nor- 
. way; in which war the Haqs-towna proved fuccefsful ; of w'hom, according to Lambccius, 
the chief were Lubcck and Hamburg. It feems Olaus had fufpended, and was determined to 
quite abolilh, all the Hans-towns privileges in his kingdom: whereupon the Hanfcatics 
blocked up all the ports of Norway, as had been before done by them in the year 1280 ; {if 
this be not tlie very fame faft related under that year by Werdenhagen, a confufed aiyhor, for 
.whom we dare not always apfwer) fo that Norway could import nothing from beyond fca ; 
and that country being barren, Olaus was foon brought to terms, becaule of the great Jharcity 
of provifions, and other needful things which Norway wanted from abroad. By the inter- 
pofition of his friend Eric king of Sweden, ho refto red them to all their privileges, and was"*" 
alfo obliged to pay them a great fum of money for the damages they infilled on. This inter- 
polition of Eric, confirms us in our fufpicion of Werdenhagea’s former date, as it agrees bet- 
ter with the chronology. 

In this year, for defraying King Edward IftN vaft expence in his war againll France, the 
Parliament gave a feventb of all moveables in bisdemefne cities and burghs, and alfo of the 
King’s tenants of his demefne lands ; an eleventh of the carls, barons, and knights ; alfo the 
clergy gave a tciulfi for which ^purpofe, we metet, for the firll time, withj^ the King’s fum- 
mons or mandate, direfted to the Archbilbop, t 0 caufe his^ clergy to affemble in convocation, 
and, for that purpofe, to order cleClions to he made la ey^ry diqccfe by the clergy and the 
cliaptcis, in the manner it is arrahgied at ptefotit. v: 

Tl>c power, *wcaltb, and fplendour oP Icem at this time to have 
been in their very zenith. It is almoll impo0JSi,i^^4^dievc their hiftorians, who declare, that 
in this year, the Genoefe being at war with hi one month’s fprtce, two Imn-' 

drcdgalMes, which D 6 Mailly might jufliy cill the which that republic had ever 

fecn lince its foundation ; and tliat Sn oue.hai^#ted and lixty of the largeffvof rhofe pallL s ilwy 
embarked at lead forty-five thoiifand men, all of them being their own fubjc«^s : \v]in.h b. iii ;, 
on an average, near three hundred men on each galley, dcmouflrates the large capacity of tiiof: 
\c.ilels. The officers of thi,s fleet, to difplay their magnificence, caufed eight thoufi.nd coats 
to he embroidered, fome with gold and feme with fdk.. 

pnyic Boniface VIJL apprehcnlivq of the confequenccs of a war wliich alicadv occafoiud 
all Italy to tremble, tried, in vain, to foften the irritated minds of both republic s. Yet it (o 
happened, that their fleets could not meet this year, though that of^Genoa faik I to Sicily, Nc. 

HI q^ueft ,pf Ihat of Venice ; and the former returning home, the two faflioas of C/uc iph ’ and 
Ghi^WiriCS dppbfed each other during the following winter with greater fury than ever ; daily 
/ ' nuirucrs 
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np.irclcrs happening in the flrcct<^, while hoiilcs were pillaged, and palaces were burned, See, 
It w^as a natural conlcqucncc, therefore, of its Interior divlnons that fuel) aflate (liould looncr 
or later come to ruin. Their panegyrill Burgus coniirnis*in general the above account of 
tliclr army and navy, under the year 1296 ; and he adds, that facli was their expedition, that 
the Jiews of their failing was known before that of their prc})ar;uion for it. 

1296 I'hJs year feems to have given rife to a famous mercantile fociciy, which lubfilds to this day 
with ciCvlii and fplcndour both in England and Germany, viz. tlj^c Company of Merchant- 
Advcnturci b of England. It is find to have arisen from the (juikl of Mercers of the city of 
London ; being a fort of Englifli merchants who firll began to attempt the commencement of 
a woollen manufafture in England, towards the dole of King Edward IR's reign ; and that 
in the. year 1296, they obtained privileges of John duke of Brabant, and llaplcd thcmfclvcs at 
Antwerp, joining in fociety with them all other Englifh merchants reforting thither. This 
is the account which the Merchant-Adventurers Company gave of Uieir own origin, in 1638, 

^ to the C irand Committee for Trade of the Houfc of Commons, on their defence againfl the 
accitiaiions of the feparatc traders, then called, by that Company, Interlopers. Yet it is cer- 
tain that tills fociety had not the name of Mcrchant-Ad venturers as a Company, till the reign 
ofMenrvAdr. 


Idle Italnins, ufually in our hiftorics filled Lombards, befide their mercantile and money 
dealings in Ihigland, w'crc frequently agents for the court of Rome. In the fccond volume, 
p, 705, of the Foedcra, in the year 1296^ Pope Boniface VIII. recommends to King Ed- 
ward lli’s protedion certain merchants of Lucca of the fociety of Rcifardi,’^ (ckSocietats 
Rctfardoyinn) “ who’’ fays tins Pope, “ were coming into England on the fcorc of their pri- 
“ vatc commerce.” VVe meet with fevcral fuch recotpmendatory letters in tJic FiTxlcra from 
the Popes to our Ki/igs in behalf of fuch Italian merchants, mofl of which were found to have 
engaged in feme feci ct fcrvicc or other for the Holy See. ^ 

This year gave birth to tlie hrong and eminent mercantile town and port of Hull in York- 
ihirc, fouiiJcd by King Edward L Thatprince,yrctu ruing from an expedition into Scotland, 
clianccd to hunt on the very fpot whereon «ull now flawds, containing then only a few Ihcp- 
herds cottages ; and he was fo taken with t]\fe advantageous fituation of titc ground, equally 
commodious for ftrength and navigation, being on two fidcs inclolcd between the river Hull 
and thccRuary or mouth of the great, river Humber, that he immediately gave directions for 
its being fortified. At the hunc time he brought together fo great a number of people to fci 
about the building of houks wifJtin his that it muuediately became a town, 

and in tlirce years from its founclatioiii, ihCOrpOitated thelkmc by the name of King’s-l'own 
upon llwill, in the year 1299. In a fcw years more it gr<iw into a place of conlndxablc com- 
merce, c luefl) to the ports in the Baltic and for the North Sea ihhery. This account of the 
origin of Hull is invariably agreed tp by all our hiftorian$. Mr. Mado?<, in his Hifeory of the 
Exclicquer, chap. xi. p. 292, Ittys, That Hull was made a free burgli, and had a grant of 
“ nn annual fair, to Irll thirty days, in the twxnty^ixth year of King Ldward 1.” This well 
built and fortified town is at this time in a flouriflitng condition, ha\ ing many very good /hips 
and wealthy mcrcliants, and, in general, a very profperbus commerce. 

Under this ycai', the AiiP.ales I'iandrire ,(Ftancofurti, I580) relates, T'hat Guy Lari of 
‘‘ FlatulcKs obtained baive of King Edward 1. of England, for the mcrchaut.. of Ih iges if-elv 
to purchafe avooI throughout England, and alfo to exercife al] other kiiids oi’ nxTeaiafic 
dealings as amply as the Lj^mbard^. were permitted to dof’ By which it ajipears, tliat the 

Lombards^ 
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“ LombarcJ^, that is, ibc free dries c>f Italy, as Genoa, Venice, Pihi, Florence, and Lucca, 
1297 had much commercial liberty in l.inglaud, even prior to thofc of the Netherlands. And iu 
corroboration thereof, wC liavc obferved, under the year 1293, that King Edward 1 . had gain- 
ed over to ftis alliance, Guy Earl of Flanders, for a certain fubfidy, in his war againft France* 
In return for which, we find, in volume fecond, p. 740, of the Foedcra, that in 1297, King 
Edward grants to the Flemings a community of merchandize and commerce with Eng- 
land ; and particulfirly free liberty to buy and tranfport from his territories in England, 
“ Scotland, Ireland, and France, wool and ail other merchandize ; and there, to enjoy the 
fame privileges as do the merchants of Lombardy, or any other merchants, Englilh or fo- 
‘‘ reign.’’ 

King Edward L being engaged in fuch an expenfive war againft France, and having fuch 
large fublidi.es to pay for his auxiliary troops, was obliged to lay heavy burdens on Ihs Englilh 
people, to raife the fupplies granted. In his Parliament held at St. Edmund's Bury in this 
year, he obtained, Firft, An aid of one-eighth part of all moveables in cities and towns. Se- 
condly, He raifccl the gviftom on wmol from twenty fhillings to forty Ihillings per fick. 
Thirdly, A twelfth part of the moveables of all the reft of the kingdom. And fourthly, Tiie 
clergy, though very unwilling, were iikewifc obliged to contribute largely to this greJ't exigen- 
cy. Yet after all, mofl of King Edward’s allies having deferted him, notwithllanding they 
had taken Ills money, King Philip of France, fupported by his allies, the Kings of Cadilc 
and Arragon, and the Qvieetv of Navarre, overpowered the Earl of Flanders, and bcfiegcd and^ 
took Lille ; whereupon Edward was obliged to make a truce with Philip, whicli was obferved 
for the two fucceeding years. 

In volume fecond, p. 759? Foedcra, we alfo find the firft mention of the office of 

Admiral of the Englifb Teas. It is an ordinance made in this year at Bruges, in the prefcncc 
t>f Guy Earl of Flanders, and Walter Biftiop of Chefter, High Treafurcr of EngUmd, con- 
cerning the conduft of the lliips of England and of Flanders ; wherein Wiiliara do Lcyboui nc, 
then alfo prefent, is ftilcd, Amiral de la Afsr^u dlt Jloy d'^figku'rre. 

That convention flipulatcd, Firft, That the ftiips of the King’s fubje As on the one part, 
and of the Earl on the other, ftiail for the futurc^carry in their enflgns or flags, the arms of 
their refpcAive princes, and fhould, inpreover, KaHre always on board 

“ from their refpeftlVc ports, certifying thw^fohging to tlie faid ports. 

Tl. “ That murders, robberies, See. on fide, fhauld be condignly puniflicd. 

III. “ Yet, that delay of fuch piiiiiflamt^nt fiiDuld occafion any breach of amity between 
“ the laid two princes.” ■’ 

In a record, in the fume voldme, of the year 1294, de Lej^bourne, commanding a 

fleet to convoy Prince Edmund, this King’s brother, to Gafcoqy, he if only ftiled, Captain 
of the Seamen and Mariners of King 4 dm and Territories of the King. (CapUayuu^ 
tarum et Marinellorn^ de Regiilif 0 JRr^isJ So that it may reafonably be concluded, 

that this is the firft tin^e the patnc of Admiral was given to the chief commander of the Eng- 
lifh navy. ■ ;; 

Dr. Godolphin, ih his View of the Admiral JurifdiAion, printed in 8vo. anno 1685, cliap. 
ill. obferves, 1 ‘hat tiie nzmt ^dmirallius^ came firft from the Eaftern or Greek Empire into 
Italy and Sicily, thence into France,” where, in the year 1286, we firft find that name, “ and 
** frorii" thence it came into England ; and this, as the learned Sir Henry Spclman doth fup- 
pbiif, was after the time of tlic Ploly War. — And tliat William de Lcybourac was the firft 

“ witli 


t 
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1297 v. ith US that had tlie fi:ilc of Admiral, who at tlic aUcmldy at Bruges in the fifucnth, (or 
rather the twenty-fifth) of Edward I. was flilcd y^dmlrallus Atufls Rigis-, and that fouii 
after, the faid office became tripartite/’ — The Ftx'deia was* not publiflicd when tJic Doftor 
wrote. 

In the Foedera, vol, ii. p. 781 to 786, the Eail of Flanders prefented a declaration in this 
fame year to King Edvvard 1 . at Liflc, ‘‘ That he will endeavour, to the utinoft of his power, 
that the barons, gentlemen, and commons of the good towns of Fiandcis, lhall approve of, 
and confirm the treaties now made with England againfl h ranee, he. and the Earl ohllgt d 
“ his fons likewnfc to" ratify the fame/^ This conditional promife Ihcws, that the Ivarls of 
Flanders, aS We have clfcwhcre obferved, were far from having a dcfpotic power over ihofe 
good towns of Flanders ; to whofe communities, likewife, King Edward I. wrote this fame 
year, viz. to the communities of Douay, GhentF^Liilc, Ypres, Newport, Gravelin, Dour- 
bourgh, (probably by miftake written for Bourbourgy Cafiel, Dudam, and Popperinguen ; 
^ and in an cfpccial manner to Brugej, ‘‘ affuring them, as well as the Eail and Couiitcfs of 
“ Flanders, that he was hafting over to tlieir aid.” It is almoft ininccelTary to remark in this 
place, that feme of thefe towns are now become very inconlidcrable. 

Il may be neither unprofitable nor foreign to our general fubjeft, to give our readers a brief 
view of the martial power of our kings in tlipfe times, from the vaft number of their military 
tenures, as we have it from fuch an authentic voucher as the Foedcra, vol. ii. p. 766. King 
^ Edward I. going.ovcr at this time to defend Flanders from the French, direfts his precepts to 
the fevcral fherifFs of counties, telling ** That, whereas for the fafety and utility of his 

** kingdom he had refolved to pafs the feas ; hc*enjoins tliem to fu'mmon the archhifhop*^, 
bifhops, abbots, priors, and othet ecdcfiaftical perfons, and even widows and other w^o - 
nlcn, who hold in capiU of him by knigbt^s fciwicc, ferjeaaty, or wardihip, to have in 
readineft aiiblhcir faid fcrvice due to hinv ^of men, horfCsS, and arms, at London, to pafs 
** the feas with him , under the penalty of, &c.^ Letters alfo w^re now direfted by the King 
hinifelf to all the bilhops, and to Edmun«iiF£arl of Co^rnwafl, to other great lords of the 
kingdom. Edward^s ws taatuc^k JPhilip in two places atonce on the fide of Flanders, 
and on that of ; !n»t made in the fame year, as already mentioned, 

King Edward for of direi^ed letters of information tliercof, not 

only to the Barohs ojf the Cihque of Yarmouth, Lynn, Ipf- 

wich, Dunwich, HuU; Po|tfmouth, SeJuth^ampton, Lyme, Poole, and 

Briftol. Thefe therefore muft then hav^ been,; ^ indeed the gr^er part of them ftill arc, the 
moll confidcrabic ports of England for comiSerce and (hipping j fince the King, on tlie occa- 
fion of this truce, writes to the comufiyi^s towns of the kingdom,* but only, in 

general, to thd^fheriffs, jufticiarieSi Hq. of En^n^> \V 5 Mcs, and Ireland : though London 
is always prefumed to be excepted, $^8 it Was. refidenCe. 

In this year the Pope made a donation, (as of Wliat not belong to him) of the 

^ kingdom of Sardinia to James King of Arragon fahd in coirfequence of which, the Pifans 
who were now greatly on the decline, were foondstfi^r wards expelled from tlieiice by tliat luo - 
-- narch. 

In confcqncncc of ihc truce with France, an Engliui aft of Parliai^ieht paflctl in this func 
year, purporting, 'Idiat the ' commonalty finding themfclves forcly aggrieved I)\ tlic toll of 
forty Ihillings on each fack of wool, the King, at their requeft, now releafed them from 
that tax, and grants ibr himfcif and his heirs, tint neither he nor they flialJ take fuch 

** things 
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1297 tliinrs (/. r. to]]\) witliou? tljcir common ailciit mu! [’‘ooci will : favinp: to us nju! our Ic. h s 
the ciidoms (A WOO!, lki*os, aiul Iciulur, granted 1)0101*0 by the conunoiuilty nloiof o/.” Ii 

3', lupciHuous l3crc to reini'-ik Ijow p^/ccai ioua the liberties of the biilk oi the coiinuon peo['Ie 
ot* Knglan4, \verc in thole tiiners, vrljlch tills and many other circimiiUinccs plaiiil/ <leinoii- 
flratc ; and as that toll on wool was laid on without the conlent of Parliamcjit, fo likewife, 
according to Dr. Jirady, did this King, for viftiialling of his army and fhips, take wheal, oats, 
malt, fait fifli, pork, beef, and mutton, both from clergy am! laiiy, wiihout paying for them. 
Which gieat opprcihon cauling much uneahnefs, he was forced to letracl his piocccdings, in 
order to give i'atisfiO ion to the Ikirliamcnt and people. In this and feveial fuccccding icigm^, 
the purveyors of [>ro\ ilions and provender for the King’s houfe, ikihles, and journics, pro- 
ccH'ded verv frci]Uenti\ in an arbitrary manner, by taking fuch things as they wanted by foico 
from the })eoplc at their ovrn rates or prices : and when complaints ngalnft lucli unjull: pvo- 
cocdifigs became very loud, the kings found it their interen-, clpcciaby when fupphe;, were 
w'anting, to foften the Parliament and people, by jpermitting an enquiry to be made into Inch 
grievances, as well £us by the renew ing of Magna Cliarta. 

We are obliged to Dr. Brady’s Appendix, No. 26, for a Latin record wlrich gi\X‘s us the 
demand of tlie whole maritime fervicc of tlic Cinque Poits, and even more, in t^iis year. 
King Edward 1 . dire^Is his precept. To the Barons and good Men of the i’^ut of IlnfLlngs, 
that, on account of certain and urgent affairs, relating to us and our falilh'ul (\ibjf* db- , you 
get ready and fend to our poit of London, your whole fcrvlcc of /hipping, well ruppiicd 
“ witli arms, ^c. fo as our fervicc be by no means retarded. 

1. Haftings, Hwenty-onc lliips, ^and in each twenty men and above. Its mcmlicrs were, 
Scaford, Pevenfey, Hodeney, WSnchelfca, Rye, Thane, Beckiburne, Ci range, Northey, 
and Bulwcrhith, 

2. Romney, five flrips, aad eaeh twenty-one men as before ; members, Promhdl, 
I.edc, Eaftwefton, Dengemcrys, and old Romney. 

3. “ PlitUe, jhlps and men as Romney V fiiembcr, Wjeft Hithc. 

4. Dover, fliips and men a| Romney and Hithc ; menibcrs, Fbllcftonc,* Fevcrfliam, and 
St. Margaret’s; nbt for the l^nd, but for thc^goods ^ 

5. ** Sandwich, flhps and men as Romney 4ind Hi Fordvvich, Rcculvcr, 

Serre, and Deal; not for the foil, bfit f6f 

“ W e alfo defirc of you, that over and abov^ tlie’ Before named fervicc which you are bound 
to us, you do fend to us all yourpthqr well of forty tons, as of upwards of forty 

tons, of wine,” (quadraginta dolta ^U5?ining tons by wine meafurc — “ well furnillu d 

as aforefaid ; which laft demand, howcy^r, iWve your Wonted fervice, lhall not be drawn 

into confequciKe hcreaftcr.’k'^i’k'^'^ f 

T)ic like precepts, dated day, were dircSed to the ports of Fcvcrfiiam, 

Sandwich, Hythc, Dover, and Rye. 

1298 We find the animofity betwj5cii tire two filler rcpuhllcs of Venice and Genoa, flill coTiti.nu- 
iug extremely fierce. In this year, the fleets of both thefe powers met in the Adiiatic, near 
Corfou ; the Venetians confifting of ninety-feven gallics, and the Genoefc of hut feventy-. 
three: and, if the Gehoefc hiflorians are to be credited, tills was fo bloody a fight, and fo 
glorious for their country, that Venice lofl eighty-five of their galjics, of wliicli the grcaicr 

, part were burned; Uie Admiral of Venice aivd feven thoufand of liis men licing made piifo* 
ners* as well as that over the Pifaiis a few years before, is aunuaily ccleb'utrd, 

. ■ accord- 
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i2yS accoiding to De RIailly, even to this day at Genoa. I'o fucli a degree was the hatred of 
thole two republics arrived againfi: each other/' lays the authoi of the EiTai de I’Hiilojrc du 
Commerce du Venife, that neither of them coufideicd any evil as a misfortune or dilallci 
“ if the other did but fliare it along with them.’' 

1 he Foedera, vo!. ii. p* 8x3, gives us^a commiffion of King Edwaid I. direfted to the 
fliciiffs of counties, who had, in thofc days, much moic bufiaefs and authority than in the 
pi cltnt times, to cncjulre into the axbiti ary proceedings of the King’s punxyors, and other 
illegal a£ls of the King’s officers. This commilfion was a kind of douaur^ in oidcr to ob- 
tain frefh fupplics from his people in Parliament. 

I he city and icpublic of Floicncc was now in a very profperous condition, as appears ftom 
the authentic hiftory written by tlieir own famous Machiavel ; whofe remarkable woids 
At tills time all the faftjons in Florence became united. They therefore, in this ycai, f jft 
built tJieii palace or fcnatc-houfe j and our city was in as great and profperous a date as it )iad 
at an) time hteii. The number of citi2^ens fit to bear arras were thirty thoufand, and in their 
temtory in the adjacent country, feventy th<s»uf^nd more : all the province of 'Fufctiny fuh- 
niitting to us, either as fubjefts or as This \Vas indeed a happy time for a people 

fo fjftious, and wlio wcic feldom long Without inteftine broils^ as well as foreign wars. 

1 his account of the city of Florchce> foearly^^ 1298* fhews it to have then been one of 
the laigcft in Europe ; for thirty thoufattd men fit beat ^rms, muft, we conceive, imply 
that it had one hundred and fifty jnllabitants, including old men, as well as women 

— and children ; a gicater number by fep'tlian Florence, at ptefent, can boaft. 

1299 Idle Genoefe were become fo hfitmr at fea to ihc republic of Venice, that in their treaty 
of paacc with that ftate, ih this yeiar, acoofding to Baptifia Burgus, in his treatife de Domi- 
nio Genuepfium in Mari Ligufiico, lib. iu ’cap. 13, tlie Venetians are prohibited to navi- 
gate lit tl^lfrpt fea between Confiantiaojiile and Syria with armed fpace of 

thirteen come/’ A more evident mark of the foperionty of one independent flatc 

over aiioidiar qin fcarcejiy be inllanccd. 

Mcurlht^^^li , is the fecund autl|or w^ have met with at fo eaily a 

period, Stockholm, the prefent capital city of Sweden : he i elates, 

that the nuptials of and ^rgar^t, fiftct to Enc VII. furnamed the 

IhoUS, King df l>oa«a%rk, that place. 

[n the tninpriiy of tin's ^ W conquered Careh.-i, and to 

liavc couvettod fortrefs of W>bouig, foi 

putting a flop to the jhcwrtldnftof atid Sweden. 

About the clofe of this General Hiftory of Euiopc, was 

imented the fine carthen.ware # in thofe times, ferved the pui poles 

of people of tallc, probably as wel^is ^0(^.5 thole of die prefent time. All 

the aub abfolutely requifitc for the of life, |m»ght, moie oi Icfs, rcmuii 

known even after the fall of the we%jpn, ettl]^fe ; rin tucd^j^g ages, it was long bcfoic 

the nations could altogether lhake qdF their otigtnil yt|ft. 

The Chionicon Picciofum, and alfo Mr. i«l> his Hiftory of England, ha\c given 

' us, in this year, being the twenty-feventh of Edward I. the iWcs or pritssb of the folIoMi g 
pioMfions —A fat cock, thiee halfpence, agpbfe, fearptnea, a fee calon, twopence liall- 
penny , two pullets for thiee halfpence , a mallard, three Ipitllfpencet a pheafant, ftnn pence, a 
htion, fapenct, a plover, one penny , a Iwan, tlijfcc ftiillmgs , a crane, nvelveptnce, two 

E k woodcocks j 
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1299 woodcocks, three halfpence , a fat Iamb, from Chiiftmas to Shiovc tide, one fliiUing and four- 
pence , and all the year after, fourpence : laftly, wlicat was fold foi twenty ‘•pence tlic quaiter, 
and in tome places for iixtecn pence, or foui nulhngs of our money : winch prices wctc at 
diis timc^fet by the common -council of the city ot London. The following falaries of mdges 
arc icmarkablc this year, vi7 I irft, Cincf Jullice of the King’s Bench, fifty matks. Stcondl) , 
ditto of the Common Pleas, one bundled marks. Thirdly, Chief Baron, foity pounds.— 
And each ot the othej judges of the three benches had twenty pounds falaiy. All which, 
tliough ftill about tin ICC our money, wcie ncvcrthclels fuipnztnglv (mall. As the puce of 
wheat was cxceffivcly Jew, lamb alfo vciy low, though poultry not quite fo cheap, we m ly 
faiiJy put the propouion of luing then to that of the piefint times, as, at kaft, as fix 
to one. 

It is generally thought, that about this time the moft excellent invention of fpcdaclcs, or 
readmg-glaffes, for helping the fight of perfons in years, 01 of weak eyes, was fiifl diko- 
vcicd, to the very great folate and comfort of ttudious and contemplative pcrfon<:, as well is 
ot aitificcrs m many tiadcs. DucjJnge will hante thdi invention to have been caihci b). one 
hundred and fifty 5^eat"S. Ytt tlic genemlityof author^ agree in this year 1299, or in 1^00, 
as the ponixl of inrvention, by JSpW, a inonk of Pifa. Di Phtt, m his 

Natuial Hiftory of Oxfordfhirc* ^nd that Roger Bacon, a F lancilcan fri.ir 

ot Oxford, -Who died in the year l^^84, inyt'fttW fpe£|ttcle8. Mr. Wooton alfo, m his Rcficc- 
tions on Ancient and Modefn t-caming, ttiatlus having l>een laid to be their mven- 

V t»r, agrees very weM with the time in wUkih |>B iiWtid. Be this as it may, Friai Bacon isT?y 
all allowed to have had ibme IvtiOWledge of tl*e ufe glafs, in the magnifying and diraimniing 
of objects. , ' 4 ^ 

PancirolloB quofefi «o-^rove that Bie attdteptf had tho hfe of when he 

fays, fitrimcedof nitcjfi A»d ICrta ^menrioijff*|Ptt^lfipy’a magnify- 
ing glaffes for viewing flMpst -at a gtuMi* diftJl-oadir fijr reading, f^ the 

fmallcft charafteis. Vet it i# % isertaip^ "war that the 

ancients knew this moflcontiffSHatolc'^? On feme Icpu!- 

chral ttiaiWcs, is no of kK Wli%ter of Invcunonv, 

made any mention of it ; the Ihft , which i by- 

no means piobable in to almoA all kinds ul 

We can fcarcoly ^ )(ihd an invention as js this of 

fpedlaclcSs 1 ts grsjat only confidenng, iliat 

at the time of life generally in the 

highcfh matmity- tbe^n to be muchlongci ulciul 

to the publk, and h»depd, help icficfting with a 

kind of pity on the before tins iuventjon , mok 

of whom mufe have judgi^ent or their icbfh citlicr ioi'^ 

leading or bufinefe ip^lj only <i4d, ©n Ufis convetnent invention, that ff*. n 

was, without to the ifevival and improvement both of fpcculauvc 

and praflical it'fid0forli<Mi Wfo, in fotilc jrofpofts, k proportionable aid to the incicafc 

©f commcr«fc* 

ihme year we^nd^aiH Itetutc^ m Mi. Hawkins’s edition of them, taken from ^ 

|h the Tov^er, of tlu twenty-feventh 6f Edward I. entitled, De falfa lifoneta^ 
pr«>blbit& the cmicncies of certain bdfc monies called pollards and ciockards, which had 

bccu 
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1299 biea imported from foreign countries. It alfo contains very excellent regulations for prevent 
ilig their future importation and currency. 

It is related by feme autl'.M'S, that windmills were invented about this time. 

All the Spanilh hiftorians agree, that in tltc laft year of this century, the city of Bilboa, the 
capital of Bifeay in Spain, was re-founded or new-built by Didacus Lopez, then lord or 
prince of that country, fuppbfed to be the Flaviobriga of Ptolemy. Tvlorifoius calls him Can- 
tabrice Domtnus. Some authors will have Bilboa to be the neareft of all the Spanilh ports to 
Madrid, though %at inay polfibly be difputcd, and, on that prefumption, moft convenient 
for conveying thither the merchandize of the more northern countries of Europe. Bilboa is 
likewife the ftaple port for the iron and wool of Spain, there being much iron in that pro- 
vince, and a great nianufaflurc of it, particularly for military weapons, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. From this faraovu port there were very early voyages made tow>-ards Greenland, 
on account of the whale-fifhery, &c. Bilboa, therefore, is long fince become the greateft and 
^moft entinent city of tlie north lido of 3 ^ain, and has a great and conftant refort of foreign 
lliip.s thither, as well as much Ihipping of its bwnj and an OxtOJidcd commerce, 

Until the clofe of this centufy, Or before the year 1300^ according to Penfionary Dc Witt’s 
Iiitdreft of Holland, part ii. chap. i. “ There was but little cohimercc in the province of Hoi- 
“ land, and its cities were few and finall.” And, in part iii. chap. 3. he 'obferves, “ That 

“ moft of the ancient cities of Holland were opprel&d, fo long as they had their particular 

“ lords, who ufed to reftraih and overawe the^ as well as the open country, by forts and caf- - 
“ tics ; and would not fuffcr them to be walled and fortified for the fecurity of the inhabitants; 

“ as appears by Hacrkm, Delft, X^ydcn, Amftcrdam, Gouda, Qorcum, &c. But thofc 
cities afterwards enjoying more freedom under their indigent, unarmed earls, when they 
“ madeuie of them to overpower tlid ancient Holland nobility and gentry, who likewife op- 
** pre£kd their own fnull cities, they,” that is, the ckieS of HoUattd, “ did, about the year 
1300, ^beglA tld‘)gam the Fleinifh and Brabant mattufaiftnrcs, ^whkh forfook their former 
“ places of ahodd i ftaijthey loft ntoft of tliem again about Bse year 1450, or foon after, when 
“ our Earls,!.” ‘‘WercabIo> by dielr forces, to fobdue all thofc 

cities.” i% % Biall fee more on this fobjed. 

Mr. Pety t, in hilt Rights of the Commons of England, under this 

year mentlohs a league made Ktldt by Alexander III. of Scotland, and now rati- 
fied by the Scotilh ParliarofhC, (by <h«t p^elatos,. tt neitks, et tutivtr/itaus, ct com~ 

munttatci dvitatHfriy tt villAtum) i. f. nobles, corporations, and communities 

“ of the cities and towns pf ScoUfthdj’* not very pitobablc that many cities and 

towns even of England, and ftiil BCally merited, at tliat tirad’, to be con- 

ftantly reprefented in Parliament. rlttBcatioo, it might be judged proper 

to have fuch rcpielcntativcs, Rad pofi 5 bly'tlMl|lir^ht Stjlng might defiiC it to be fo, for the 
greater fccunty 

Dr. William Robertfon, in his Hiflajty oj^fet^CS, that “ many caufes tontri- 

“ buted to bi ing government earlier to petfoflfoh kiEa||hutld than in Scotland , as the 1 igour 
of the feudal inftituiions abated fooner, and its dfefeifts VPCre fuppUed with greater facility in 
“ tire one kingdom than m the other. En|lAnif led th« way in all changes, .1 id bur- 
“ gelTcs and knights of fhiics appeared in the Parliaments of that nation, befoic they were 
heard of in ouis. Burgefles vrere firft admitted into thU Scofifo Parliament by King Rolicrt 

K k a ■' Briicc, 
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‘‘ Bruce, 111 tlic year 1326 ; and in the preamble to the laws of King Robert III/* who bcgait 
his reign in 1390, they are ranked among the conftituent members of that affembly/* 

•We AliII, at the clofc of this bufy century, btiefly relate what wt learn concerning an im- 
portant revolution in Afia, viz. the coaquefts of the Mahometans, conxmonly ftiled the MoorSy 
in the Eafl Indies. 

“ It was about the year 1300,** fays the Englifli tranflation of a book, entitled, Portuguefe 
Aha, voL i. p. 164, kc. that the Mahometan Moors firft began to conquer India with a 
great power from the north, conquering all, the Gentiles as far thj kingdom of Canara, tkc. 

‘‘ The Moors of Barbary arc but few $h number in India : and though the conquerors of 
India now fpoken of, were, and their fucccffors Hin arc, called Moors, yet they were chiefly 
“ compofed of Arabians, Turks, Perfians, Tartars, 6cc. of the Mahometan religion/* They 
were found by the Portuguefe, at the clofe of the ilftcenth century, to have been fettled 
as far as Malacca, and in the iflc of Sumatra, and were even got to the remote Molucca ifles, 
a little before tlic Portuguefe arrived there, in tHt year 1360 ; though iefs numerous eailfvard, 
than they were to the weftWard of Cape Cotnbrinr Th even Ibiind Moors at 

Canton in China. So th^it'when men fpeak of the. M<>or? in India in our days, we arc not to 
think otlicrwifc of them tlian merely as the Mahometan pofterity of thefe conqueiots ; which 
was neceffary to be obferved in this place, becaufc it has appeared very ftraugc to many who 
read only modern accounts of India, how/uch ntimbers Moors could go fo far fiom Barbary, 
(the ancient Mauritania, from which name the word Mduu which We write Moor^ is derived) 
the proper country of the Moors. Thofc Invaders found numbers of their own religion on 
the Indian coafts, who, it is faid, had been there ever fince tlie year 900, and were become 
great traders in all the ports of as We have already, in part remarked, under the year 933, 

As thefe conquerois had come from countries nearer to Europe, tliey might probably be the 
means of making Jfcbc Europeans inquifitive about the flate of Inma. iFor in the two 

following centuries, and till the i^po, tlicy tranfmitted die of India 

for the ufc of the Europeah^, by the W and^tbu d^wn to Alexandria ; 

as well as, 'though kfs fr^quenlJy, from ihpi and from thence 

by caravans to The Moors alfo|, to^havo managed all the 

commerce of India caftward, to the Spice, at, well as weftward towards 

Europe, '. This method oijf^conveyance of Cairo, who 

direfted thc' Indian me^rchandize to Arab Ihprc, and cariied over-Jand to 

Mecca, and from thence Egypt/ 

We find fo early os in this Edward I. that vefllds 

of gold were, by^aft of being allayed by the company 

ofgoldfmiths of thenceforth make any vclTel, jewel, 

or any thing of gold ot ipfgood and true allay. Tliat is to fay, gold of 

“ a certain touch, and^ W or of better. No Clver vcffcl fhall 

“ depart opt of the banji® afikyed and marked by the waidens of the/ 

craft i and that no worfc gold than of the touch of Paris* Gravers, or cutters 

of ftones and fhail give every one their juft weight of filvCr and gold. All the good 
towns of England where any goMftrtiths dwellf Ihall govern themfelves by this Hat utc, in' 
/Mike mjathner as thofe of London^ And one of tlie trade fliall ^omc to London from every 
for all the reft of tlie, trade tlxcrc, to, be afeertained of their touch/* 


From 
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1299 From all which it appears, that wealth and luxury began to Ihcw themfdves in England 
much more now than in earlier times, 

1 he Venetians, in this th.^teenth century, according to Voltaire, &c. were the only people 
that had the lecret of mafcing chryftal looking-glafles. 

He alfo thinks there were fome clocks in Italy, ^ particularly at Bologna. 

“ he other parts o| Europe, at this time,” fays that author, in his General Hiftory of 
Europe, ‘‘ were far from haviitg^ fo aji Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Pifa, and 

“ Florence. And, in the towns of Fraiice, Germany, and England, they had fcarce any 
“ but thatched houfes ; ahd the might be faid of poorer towns in Italy. 

“ And although thefe countries were over'-run with woods, they had not as yet learned to 
“ guard againft tlie cold by the means of chimnies, the kitchen excepted; an invention fo 
“ iiiiful and ornamental to aur modem apartments. The cuftom then was, for the whole 
family to fit in the middle of a fmoaky hall, round a lai*ge ftove, tlie funnel of which palled 
, tin otigh rhe ciclingd^ , . 

Laiiiamma,” fays Voltaire, ' who wratd;, in the fourteenth century, complains, that 
** frugality and' fimpUcity had given way luxury. He therefore regrets the times of the 
Emperor Frederic Batbaiofli, of the twelfth eentury, and of the Emperor Frederic II. of 
the thirteenth century, when in Miianf tlic. capital of Ec>mbardy> they eat flelh-^mcat but 
three times in a week. Wine wa® then they had no idea of wax-candies, and 

“ even thofe of tallow were deemed luKury ; fd that cycn the better fort of people ufed fplin- 


** tersofwood inftead of pndics- They^ wore; the moil confidcrabJe 

citizens gave not above one hundred livrc$ for Ifeciy daughters portions. But now,” fays 
“ we wcar- lihen ; the w'phaeh ^r €0 ;m ^wns, feme of Which are embroidered 
Wlith*gd.Jd and lilver^ aiid.thcy their portions, and have their 

ears with gold pendants. Table England ; wine was fold 

‘Vdixly'hl'^^lwolj^aries aa^aycordiaU Paris, as well as in 

T > Ir a kinA hYViVVtr' t-A in n rarf in f-lr /* ill j rv-nr^/t 




“ ind two difhes,r VOS an4 forks, Spoons, and cups, was a gi cat piece 

“ of luxury. Money was manjr parts of Italy, and much more m France, 

*' in the twelfth, thirteenth, &ttl^(lfl|f»ifil\C{i^|ur^^ The Florentines and Lombaid,, who 

“ were then the only people th#t cawjoffl »t|j^tf 4 radc in Fiance and EngUnd, together with 
“ the Jews their brokers, ofually;o^,^^*^|^|(J^^r cent, for the intcreft of money. Great 
“ ufuiy IS the infallible lign of it Was quifo othcrwife wiili the gitat 

“ tiadmg cities of Italy, where aliWt ^ convemeuce and opulence, whilft the 

“ people of the noi them parts,, of ip^ofipam, had oiily barbarous feudal cuf- 

“ toms, uncertain, tumult1iW)tt?, W^fohcraft% &c.’’ 


FOUR- 
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SucceJJion ^Princes in this Crntury. , 


Empa Of t of Get many > 
Albert 1 . to 1306 
Ulnrv VII. to 1312 
An Interregnum 
Louis V. to 13/15 
CiiARLKslV.to 1377 
WrNCj-sLAUstoi 399 
Ruvlrt to 1400 
and beyond. 


Kings of CaJUle, ((.ailed 
ufually of SpahiJ. 
FerdinANB 
IV ■ to 
Alphonso 
IX. to 

PtiER (tlie 
Cruel) to 
Henry II. to 
John I. to 
Henry III. to 
and be) and. 


131a 

' 1350 
1369 
nn 

1390 

1406 


Kings of England- 
Edwarp I to 1307 

— IT. to 1327 

III. to 1377 

Rh riARD IL to 1399 
Hlnrv IV to 1400 
and beyond. 


Kings of Scotland. 

ToHNBALI0L,tO 1306 

RPBERT I. \ 
(BrPce) to j ^ 3*9 
David IL to 1370 
Edward Ba--\ 


-- "fis- .3^ 

Robert IT. toJ 
R<!i8£rt IIL t)0 1400 
nhd 


Kings of E>enmm b. 
Eric VII. to 1319 

CtlRISTOPliER 1 , . 

IK tp 1^*534 
Waldemar 1 ^ 

lU. to J'37? 
OjLAU&V»(\vho \ 
annexed Noi- \ 1387 
way) to J 

MARGAltKT 1 
(Queen of all i 
the three noi- >1400 
them King- I 
to J 

and hymdn 


Kin^s of F) auif, 
PniiiP IV. 1 
(the P dir) 10 J 
IwO u I £ X to 1 3 r 6 
Philip • to 132 i 
C'fl ARLI s IV. 1 , , 
(the Fan) to J ^ ' 
Pjui.ip VI "j 
(called the 
CourticiJ to J 
John, to i3(>4 

Charles V. ) n 
(the Wile) to ( 
Charh s V I to i^c J 
and lfC)ond. 


1 




The character of t«b FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

The diarafltpr of !;Ws ««ntuty of nnuclt to tnankind than any, or pei - 

haps than all the preceding ones, cOnfiderelO^^WNsliy' nwrea^tite fenfe. Great impiove- 
ments are ed^ed in nayalcOiminerce thM||nilM|p)g^t«rft part of Europe, and in the di- 
tneuiions of Iliipping, inoreefpccially HBnS'towns, and the NcthcrlaiiiJs , 

by which) giadual approaclies were the remarkable difference which 

has ffnee fo eminently .appean^||M||K^ m prb^rtion to their greater or kffer culti- 

vation of foreign eommer«^'!!)p^^*l()|i^^*|||^W^ filheries, mines, and other commcicial 
improvements. Yet Mr. &^|i« ipc^kl^n to the late Qpecn Anne of his third vo- 
lume of the Foedcra, tells Jiev “ 'Ylhkt tltcfe were times of great ftiugglt and difor- 

“ dcr all Europe over, *£4 dMWIpedod of times.’* And the fuppofed Royal Authoi o/ 
the Memoirs of the Honle of Rranitobvirgh much to the fame cfFefl, viz. “ That ig- 
“ norance was at its higheft pitch in this and the next fuccccding century,” The lands ot 
England, it it true, ftillcontinned^ito be exttemely cheap, of which fomc very mcmoiable m- 

Ilanccs 
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j^oo fl:inces are exhibited, chiefly owin» to there being as yet but very few purcltafers : yet the rate 
*ol’ living, and the prices of moft of' the ncccflaries of life were confiderahly rifen flncc the be- 
ginning of tlie preceding century, 'jriif great King Edward III. of England, attentively ob- 
ferving the vaft Ikncfits accruing to the Netherlands from their extenllvc woollen manufac- 
ture, the principal material of which they owed chiefly, if not folcly, to his own kingdom ; 
viewing alfo the beauty, populoufitefs, opolencc, and ilr.cngth of their cities, the neatnefs and 
wealth even of their villages, 'Vvhjlft thofe of^his^kingdom were mofdy poor, ill-built, fmall, 
and thin of people; and rctkaing that the prorince of Flanders in particular was thereby be- 
come fo opulent and potent, as to be a daiigerous iwighbour to England, more efpecially when 
in alliance with France ; he determined to attempt the removal of every obftaclc in order to 
attain the fame benefits and advantages to himlelf and his people. 

Had t\m Prince folcly confined hirafelf to the purfuit of tire woollen manufadure, that 
, great point would have been fooner and mbre ;dFe£l'ually accomplilhed ; but his canreft purfuit 
o( ihe contjuefi; ot France occafioned np fmitll fuCpenfion of the other point, by its depriving 
his kingdom of much wealth and people: Yctalthouigh that towering proj proved abortive, 
ami that, in tlic end, he lived long enough to fee all iiis cktolfive conqucfts in France raviflicd 
from him, the fingle town of Calais piily excepted, (and a truly 'happy fight it was, or ought 
to have been, for the Englilh natiotij had they then as clearly perceived, as we at prefent do, 

the infinite mifehief Which would have :becn, the inevitable coiifeciucncc of his fuccefs ;) he, 
liowevcr, lived long enough, to fee his moto felutaiy feheme to woollen manufaaure " 

gcncmlly eftabhlhed throughout England, though fittce, by regular degrees, much improved. 
He aUo cnaacd more and better laws for the advancement of conrnreice than all his picdc- 
cefihrs bsd done. I'lre filver corns of filje two fiftcr.inatjons of England and Scotland h iviii" 
been the feme in weight,^ value, figure, and denorahtation, from time immemonn!, down to 
the middle wF tfiiN curiury, they for that natural reafen munrally and freely circulated in both 
kingdoihs to fha* penod, but the Scot’, begimriftg now firfttd lefifcn the intriirfic value ot their 
com, but ftill pfefifvipg the old denominations, Engfeml was at letngtlr obliged totally to 
piohi'hit their paHtMg 'lrt*1»«yi»cnt- 'I he livre, or poon^ of Friince, which originally wcigiied 
twelve^ ouptes of fi1v«r, or Jtfwnhn^ 31 toy, was, in this cei'ittttys funk.|o thefixth pait otohat 
weight, or to the firtth patt ^^erlrng. Aithou^^h gold tomi had been ^arly m uib 

among the anefeht Afiatfes* Ipntpks, and Rn^taiis, ,yct, fiom the oveuhiow of 

the wellcm Roman empire, untiFawdlfhd laft, w the beginning of this fomtcLarh . 

tcntuiy, we do not find airy gold lit the free fiates of Italy, who, without 

doubt, had them thefiiftofanypaltdCiW^^|kp)ftaf the Oreok empire. In England, the 
fiifl gold coins were not flruck titllh* the fame oS-oirti), foreign mtichants 

wctc fill! hardly and rmpolitkiy'^^AtjSdtl.tep^^ Jsjfllfe Cxclulive chniters granted to London 
and othci cities and towns. 'Ehe pOfHw Ot England had, by this tirn , en- 
gaged in a confide! able trade with th* and ajto with thole of Pii-fila 

and Livonia, the voyages to Which tmderfa’ en !>/ the 

1 nghfh, before the) icfortcd to the couittofes ficsi. Nc',t af'tu 1, on- 

don, the city 01 Rrillol made the gre«tcft'%ui4 sof in Ehgfend, in comuKicc ,ind 

fiiipping, dm mg this century, and ‘probobiyltMig as wA|i|^i»ija’ done tvi. f ice; 

winch appears, in a great moafaie, from its affording thfe highfife^hVlstf'natmcv m th ciowa 
of any other place, London excepted. Tim centur)*-., iMfjfehVtr, fattifihes «s wjtiitlit mofl 
- dilhnft 
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J300 tliftiaft account of the full quota of the maritime fcrvicc of the Cinque Ports to the crown m 
time of war. Many improvements are made in Europe, and partifcularly in England ; 'clocks 
are.firft brought thither, land law-pleadings heft ordained Jo be in the Englilh language, &:c. 
The illandf of the Madeira, and of the Canaries, are fully difeovered and fettled, and were 
foon after planted with vines and fugar-canes : thefe jftands arc lince known to have greatly 
alliiled the commerce of the fcveral trading nations of Enrope, both by their produft and com- 
modious fituation : fo that, if it were nccclTary for ns to afeertain a period to the times called 
the middle-ages, we might, poffibly, with fome reafon, fix on the latter end of the reign of 
the great King Edward III. Scotland, we find, had cotnmefee with the Netherlands from 
• the very commencement of this century, and probably much lurtber back. 'I'hc invention of 
the gifting and pickling of herringSi. at the clofe of this century, as llili in ufe, has proved a 
great addition to the commerce of feufope;^ aijid mote particularly to the Hollanders; and the* 
inundation of the rcxel happening very n^f that pefiod, afforded means for Amfterdam to 
. take its firft great commercial flight, by engrblfi»g;fbe g?:aateft the fiihing, and of the 

Bailie trades. Altliough the throughput all this century, a 'great 

and flourifhitig cosnntcrce, yet the bJothurlahd cities, and hiore efpcfcially the great and wealthy 
city of Bruges, began -now to eplipfe the 'Ifaflfeatic ones both In commerce and opuliiuce. la 
Denmark, Sweden, and Npiw*y, theu,'di Margaret is faid to have made fuch 

regulations j as laid the flabftdations /or future Jcommcrce : it was in her reign that we firft 
meet with any mehtioa in hiftoty of the copper mines of Sweden ; which country, indeed, came 
very late into any degree of foreign commerce. Spain, by which name hiftorians, in thfTrtr- 
tiincs, generally meant t|e ibonam ^ft&, thou^i it is fottactimes made to eompruhend 

both modern Spain and catried on by laigo; fliips, 

called carricks, long before France, or indeed any other nation of the Weft,, except the free 
cities of Italy and the Hans-Towns, To conclude, this century made vajittwa g^t improve- 
ments in commerce, manufaftures, and navigation', and has therefore a con- 

flderablc place in our work than ahy preceding century. We may alfobeiitiitk, diat, during 
the contefts in the courfe of this century between the Anti-Popes,, airflilfa! i® tb® ftrugglcs be- 
tween Bic pretenders to the imperial ,throric^' Italy .w»s with civil broils, 

fo that in feveral^rarts of it, according princes and great men 

-aflumed to thcmfclves the rule and whom Pope Bcnedift XII. 
legitimated as Princes of the feme, 'ready a^ wiUing to help and defend 

him agaiiift Lewis of Bavaria the ■ by one party of the German Princes, 

whilft his Holincfs favoured this preten^^^^^P^j^^l^Jof Auliria to the Imperial throne. 

1301 We have feen and /raced manufaiturc of the Nether- 
lands, as far back as the year fer above four hundred years after, 

and was much taken off England. Yet, as all things are lialde to 

ribufe, it happened, about tterltdls of thofe Netherland cities, who had at firft ^ 
made refttiftive laws, ,.!uhdeji’,';j(teBtc'ince qf prjtycn/ing deceit by the debafing of thol'c manufac.- ' 
tures, (exaflly an fwet^bje to qnr owji mechinical companies in England, Scotland, .uid Ire- 
land) but which were,. .in reality, principally intended for fixing and confining them to the - 
cities alone, forced, TlShgtb*, r? <*f weaving trade out of the cities, where thol'c halls 
'■ cxcrcifcd their . mftiVthts, into '^e vilfe^ The wars between France and I'landers drove it 
l^fe.y to Tienun und Louvain, in Brabant. “ The Brabanters,” fays the 
' ■ ' great 
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Jjox great Pcnliotxary De Witt, in his jutlicious book entitled the Intereft of Holland, nothing 
wifer than the Flcihings, tan into the like teiltaining laws of the halls, of laying impofts 
“ on the manufaSure ; whi^h nmhods lud before ocGafiohed many tumults and 

uproars amongft the wcavifJrs in Flandfits : for, i^i the year ^300, in a tumult at Ghent, two 
“ magiftrates. and eleven other citiaens were In the year following above one thoufand 

five hundred pcifo.ns w0r<: ilaih at Bruges on tl>e account. And in a fimilar riot, and 
on the fame fcore, all the tnitgiftrates of Ypm Some time after this, alfo, at 

Louvain, in a great thmult of , the and their adherents, foveral magiftrates 

were ftain in the Coimcil-Houfo, and offenders fled to England, whither they 

“ fuft carried the art of dtflpery, Many with their followers, as well 

“ Brabanters as Flchilngs, difperfed thfeinfelves ItifO the countries beyond the Meufe, and 
into Holland, and, amongft other places, Of them fiKed at Leyden/’ Thefe cloth- 

workers, which are laid to h|ite the fame with thofc 

^iiicutioncd in the Foedcra, unde? had liceiioe$ from King Edward III. 

and privileges granted by him for fettling in Ehj^and. From^ fchb great author wc alfo learn, 
“ That the cities of Ohent^ BrUge$, and Xpres^ ir|t Flandor^i Ticnen, and 

lj{>uVain, in Brabantj foon foft rlipdt partly by the ill- 

♦♦ judged meaiures aheady related, aiod paitly from thtjir carls and dukes becomiivg {p power- 
♦‘ ful as to make war againft thofc and the tcading cities of the Netherlands, whofo 

cloth-trade, fifltery, and traffic wete, on 5lh*i; account, gradually driven out of the land : 
♦♦ whereas/’ lays Mr. Dc Witt, (who, bovver, muft lllll he cOnfidcred as a {launch repub- 
lican, and ever gl^ of an opportunity to ex;pirefs hi4 aveifion 10 the monarchy and pt>wer of 
» %ldt 4 JoWer or Angle governor) ** it manifefti % prefcnt mnintfa<fruics, fifl^erics, and 
of tte United Nctherk^x^ provinces, that commerce thrives beft in free go- 
** when our Wore fo wc^k and ilLarmed, that they were forced 

♦♦ to citios ths^t fiourifhed by tr^c, and could not oppofe the true iittereft of 

** the th<Ki flounflicd/’ ^ 

At the the city of Bruges; nu ^itrivcd to fuch a pitch of grandeur 

and wcaltfb Philip the Fair, kiUg of E>ancc, l>c 5 ng here in the 

vear r3t)i* w|th Wtb aftoiufhed^ lays LomsKTuicciardiai, in his 

defcnptten of that city. It fecins rFc 

JAdieli of Brhg«« P^t her to fe« how fplendidly they were decked 

with jewels and xich attW; ft> this p|kfBort«xte fpeech, I had thouglit 

♦‘ that I was tlxe only Queen b^re^ tw' fiar hundred bcfJdc myftlf Qi^iccns 

♦‘ in this ciryd’ \ I] ' i 

In this fame year, gtofits, or t^cn firft coined in Bohemia, 

then a powerful kingdom* ' ^ y ^ 

1302 ^ Moft authors fix on the year iv^piiilpr invention, or difeovery, 

of the mariner’s compafs, or atfea* The inventor 

was Flavio de Gioia, a native of m kingdom of 

Naples , in comnicmoratiou of whi<;h, thia^ Veile A^tfet^y bf Palermo ts recorded by 

tlie Neapolitan luftorians, viz* 

Fnma did.^ nauhs ufm mat^nUU 

By which it Is undciftood, that as the pole^ of the ot l^j^dftcxn^, anftvered th the 
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poles of the world, it could alfo communicate th»t wonderful prpperty to an iron needle, 
placed on a chart, marking the points of the world. 

• The pqjrcr of the mafenct toattraft iron was known tt^tlic Ancients, aird is mentioned by 
Plato, Ariftotlc, and PUtvy j but its diredive power, to caufc a piece of iron touched with it 
to point north and fouth, is undoubtedly of a later dj(,tc. 

Goropius, according to Morifotus, infifts that the inye.ntors of this wonderful pyxis nautica, 
or compafs, to be cither Danes or Germans, bccaufe the tliirty-tWo points on it are written 
and pronounced in the Dutch or Teutonic languagCj by all natlom ufmg the fca ; though this 
may, perhaps, only prove the improyement of thd compafs by the Teutonic people. For it 
is agreed by every one, tliat, at,the f rftj there were only the four Cardin.d points, or at moft 
eight points named on the compos, which eight; winds had been fo named by Charlemagne, 
as has been obferved under tliC ycat 790 ^ jAd that ^mperor ftill uitng the Teutonic tongue, 
(though w-kh foihe alteration ftpra its original dialefl) frcm thence thofe of Bruges might na- 
turally continue the other twenty-foUF^^^ language, as the bringing tiym to 

thirty-two points ii ufually a&nbed (fays %tfiegin, to Uie pcpplc of Bruges in Flanders, 
where the TcUftmic diyleft is ftMin ure. ; 1^^ the difeovery 

of the compafs to Marcd; Polo of Vctuce, who, oh his return from China about the ‘year 1 260, 

communicated that fcCtfet;W the Ilians. ;'Solme^i^ formerly thought, that what is 

called verforia by Plautus was tlic magnetic needle, and' was cdhfequently known to the An- 
cienty; but the leartt<d feem now to Cli«nian, that this verforia was nothing more than 

a rope, which tumcd,,tlk,feil..'" . 

There are alfo tw 4 other pireni^CQcn*. Mez^ Mbnf. H»et, bifhop of Avranches, who 
will only allow' f%yio :d€'Giohi::;^«:,^hjOiir''of ;:^ying reiidyred’ the compafs ^ye'.|^fcft;'and-' 
prafticable ; and declare it to be a more ancient difcovcry, as they find menfipn of it, or of 
fomething rcfcmblin'g it, in fcvcral authors prior to- this period. Bilhop;||g^.fcems pofitivc, 
that it was in ufc among the French pilots ai>o\’c forty years before ]^r^^dJo*8 time, as ap- 
pears, fays he, from foine verfes^of Guyot de Proyinsj.a Frcnch |s^6.,^^i<>n«d by bauchet, 

who lived about the year J!Wii6. Ndtyrilfaflmtding.ail authors 

give it Flavio de Gioia of 'Amalfi., who, vMconl^jf^0l'^^Wg^i^;-O|itdiu8 and others, uled it 
only for the eight principal wi:^ or as we Itavc already related, 

by the pAiplc of Bruges, to thirty-two i, docs tl^is excellent invention 

feem to have been, .generally knoWtf. Jl^^i^^^^'-lQhg aftftjr,: Flavio’s time, as appears too 
plainly, from die Portugueft .crcepit^iP|^|^;aOTesi even fo Ikte as their firft difcovcrics 
on the weft coafts of Afrka ‘be Portuguefe ought to have tlic 

honour and juftice done them to «fe of the aftrolabc, the tables of de- 
clination wkh other applicable to navigatio were their 

inventions ; and it is made by the brother of Colum- 
bus in England, were ^ true, the Englilh pretend not to the invention ^ 

of the compafs, as yet they dre faid to be thecontnveis ofr 

the moft coHvehiei»5*ijS^f^^-.lpf^^dl^'c^ the box which contains the magnetic needle, ftfas 
to keep it alway»;llfi^^f4. • variation of that needle, or its declination fiom the true 
north point, waa <^|»vered by Sebaftian Cabot, in the year 1500; and the inclination, or 
dipping*, pf that n^Ifs, -WtW 'hung fo as to play vertically to a point beneath the horizon, 
wiSSi dl^ycred by Eobftrt Norman* an Englifhman, in 1576, as have been many other* 
t. Ifjij^ l^ ^ t l^ vjemfenits ih the inftruments for navigation by our nation ; neither ought we by 

any 
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13021 any means to forget Lord Napier’s difeovery of Logarithms, fo nfcful in our arithmetical 
< 5 pcrations for nautical as well as other purpofes. Laflly^ the variation of the variation, or tiic 
dilFerent declinations of that ^cedle at different times in the farne place, was firft difeovered by 
our countryman GcUibrand, about the year 1634; though fonie attribute the merit of this 
difeovery to Gaffe nd 5 a French mathematician* So much fcemcd ncccffary to be faid on this 
incoiuparable invention, and on fome of the other hablical improvements, which, as it were, 
fprung naturally from it. Endlefs arc the encomiums judly beftowed by all maritime nations 
on the mariners compafs, for the benefit of navigation and commerce. 

The invention of this moft etccilcnt and ufeful inftrument, fet every maritime nation upon 
improvements or difeoveries, by ^ naeans, things utterly unknown before, were con- 
tinually adding to tile more perfeft accotnplilhinent of it. Nothing can make thccontrafl 
flronger, than to view and cornpMrc the timorous coafting of the old navigators, who fcLdom 
had the courage to venture out of fight bf* the wijh the exaflnefs which, in thcfc times, 

fliip, for inftance, can fail from the L^ard Point in Cornwall, and dircdly make or ainiv^ 
‘rt one of the fmali ifles of the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean, far diftantf^^ though 

in the darkeft \yeathcr, depfiVed of the comfort and ^e bf the heavenly luminaries, and of 
cvcjy otlier mark from Heaven, ekrtll, or' h|s! guide* foe paodern navigator fecurcly 

fails on, generally knowing with great exa&ncft hy his r^ckening where he is, and how far 
Uiftant from his intended port. In fhort, a voyage before this invention, was ufed to 

iaft three years, can now be perfonned, with gfoafor fafoty, in many months. 

By the help of this noble inftrtmcnt it vims that their difeoveries of a 

new wefVern world, the PortUgfufefe the Way by fea to India and China, and the Englifli and 
the fe-vcial ufeful difeoveries towards the North Pole , all W'hich, but for the compafs, 
probably foil remained unknown; and all the wealfo acquired from fuch difeo- 
veribi/ of the knowledge obtained in conhiqtiencc thereof, would neVei have been 

pdffefled. 

Duirii% laft centtll’fos, and moft part of this fourteenth centuiy, the republic of 

Genoa Weli[ in military fkiil at in Commerce and naval power ; fo 

that hb book I>c T>omlmo fofeniflmue G^huenfjs ReipubJicas in 

Mari LiguftScdt 164?, cap. S, afliftns, That of fucli 

credit WW th^ tlielf atchers, that the Piiaccs both of 

France and Italy did vi'itlibut they had a body of 

Genoefe archeps thcrebi ; fo that troops Were wpnt to be retained m the for- 

vice of foreign potentates^ in thu the Swift am m modern times, and in 

“ 1-sh pay - ^ ^ ^ 

Under this year, we have an fccond volume of Kymer’s Foedcra, 

p 91 1, of the precife number of ^foque Potts wcie obliged to iupply 

our Enghfli Kings in their wars. ^ It Is i W L then at war veiih Scot- 
land, dlrefleJ to the dittos or warden, nf the Cinque Ports, to 

fend out tlieir flups for that fcrvicc, ** fimm Mtm) fays the King, 
which whole quota was fifty-foven fhips, for war. f 

picfcnt, the King contents himfclf wil^ theh t\venty^^ rciuh 

“ at Berwick , provided, howe\cr, thtit thefe twen^^ifeyb fhatl as main j 

“ &c. as the whole fifiy-fcvcii fhips are bound to liave.*^ YpX hf therein fpccu 

numbci ofhulors, &c. 
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1^502 In tliC fame year, we have a ftatutc in the thiity-firft of King Edwayd I. for afcertaining the 

former ftaiidard of Englift coins, and of meafurcs of capacity. * 

“ I. Art Englifh pcrthy, ftill the largeft coin in which is alfo called a ftcrling, 

“ round without clipping, fhall weigh thirty ^two grain* of wheat well d-ried, and gathered 
“ out of the middle of the ear. II. Aiid twerrty of tliofe pence, or twenty penny weights, 
" fhall make an ounce. HI. And twelve of thofe ounces fhall mahe a pouod.’' Thus the 
money, by this rfew ftatute, was ftilf to be thrice the weight of oar modern tnoncy. By this 
ftatute alfo, eight pound's’ weight made a gallon of wine, and dight gallons of wine mcalurc 
made a buflici of London, svhich i* ihf eighth part pf a tjviarfcr. 

Edward I. now puhlifhed his charter, or dfeclar^|ioti,df;hi8 proteftion and privileges grant- 
ed to foreign merchants; and alfd afeertahred thdOuftoths or duties which thofe foreign incr- 
ch.ints, in return for this charter, werfe eo pay’ oh rntrehandiae exported and importeti. 

I 'pon the grounds of this famous charted Charta MercMoria, all hiftorians agree, that 

this King was the flrft wh,o efiabltlhed diogieht cdftom mcrchandjae. Ye* this chajtci is 
notin the Fcedera under this King's under die year 13*28, the 

focoml year of King Ed ward Hl. ^kvehaVe a redt^ of k, as ffienfirmerf by that Prince, viz. 

“ The merchants of Alraaine, Fi'Wce, Spain, Portugal, Navarre, Lombardy, ^Florence, 

“ Provence, Catalonia,’ his own dnteby of .^iiimine, Touloufc, f'landerR, Brabant, and of 
“ all other foreign parts, who may fafely come w ih 

“ their merchandize into his ports',;^ by wbolclale onl\', 

- “ as well to natives as to fhrOigticrit. And the mercWih'^iwd merceries,” which is fomr- 
what diSicvik to defeube, I'wingjifi rhofe days* pre^iwSidy^ Ipany hnall wares, toys, babcrdaflici y, 
Ac. as alfo fpices, they may likeulriffe feii tty letyil. Thay hi«y alfo carry bcyawid fea tl‘c 
” goods they may want in England, payihg the ttfnal euhoms, cjtccpt«i|pM«^i^f howevci , 

“ which, being once imported, Ihill not be fe<-fifxportted‘ withoaft the licence. 

“ He commands all lus o|ficers in faifs, cities, tahd fSdwhS, to do juflice 

“ to the faid foreign toenaiatits* agreeable to ibO IkWdBoerchant; Or : p. 1- 

“ ticulurly, firfi, that on any t;r>al between them half 

“ foreigners, where fachekn be bad. SooMi^'y, ^ftt bo appointed in 

London, to be jufticiary for , fetteign tJiOod fhall bo but one 

weight :and mealhre threoghoot; the bf ap which, and of the 

“ King’s freeing them from pritiage, fttfoigh omrohants fhall 

“ pay. a cUhom of tWb fhllllngS for ilB0i»rt, over and above 

“ the'old cuftora , and for every export forty ponce, ovei and 

“ above the old cuBotn of half a hundred yvoolfels. Item, t\vo 

fhilfjngs for every piece of tfca^l{f Und one flnUing and lix-pence foi 

“ ■every' other dj'cd cloth, Iball be mixed, alfo twelve-ptncc loi 
• 'every cloth dyed fwm for every quintal of wax. They fhall 

*-* hkewifo'pay rhree-|^|i^'|jii^^Pilfoia for foch motchandiae imported, and aHo^' 

“ when bO fodthfod -to a ccrtailtt eufloot in the above mannei , fuiJr 

** as filk, f&ft 5 enets„|*^Sty#^v hotfe#* «lftd other live cattle, and many other kinds of nici- 

“ ohandbe both'lM||W!l^ and ojfpdrtcdi cfvcr aftd above the old ouftoms on fuch kinds of 
“ mcrchandraei’*’ Jn III. p. 269, of the FoCdera, we find Philip the Fair, king of 1 ramc, 

, Writin^ii,,i|f5ihe yeit igtl, ‘to King Edyrard IT. to Iwvo the Fierfoh merchants rcleafed from 
thsiffijiMv^ivenoe |»Cr pound: but Edward replied, that as a full Enghflii Parhament liad granted 


that 
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1302 that cuftoiti to his father, by botlt Englifli and foreign merdiants, on account of the ihany fpe- 
bial liberties and immunities which he beftowed on diem in petpetuity, he tnufl therefore conf ult 
his Parlbment before he any determinate anfwcr. •This charter is declared to be 

perpetual; and it k therein alfo delated, That the faid foreign merchants fl'iould hereafter 
** be liable to no cxetutioh, ftop, or loan, either on themfclvcs or on their goods.” 

From this famom Chirta Mercatoria We learn, that there were known and cftabliflied cul~ 
toms or duties long btibre dm both on importation and exportation, although the par- 
ticulars of them all cannot how be fpecifted. The feas of Europe, in thofe ruder times, being 
frequently infefted by pirates, k became ncceffary, for tjiie prote^ion of commerce, to have 
fhips ready to guard the feas ; m return for which, wc fliali find th-e moii ancient tribute paid 
to our Englifh JCiugs, Was the duties On importation of metchandi7.c, under the two deno- 
minations of prifage dufte The former, i. r. prifage, was paid in kind, by taking a 
determined part of the goods for the King’s ufe, at a price to the King, and called 

the King’s price, wMch was always fower than the current price ; for indance, one ton of 
wine in ten, and fo of other merchajhdizc. But by this charter, prifage was remitted to mer- 
cliant-ftrangcrs, and inftead thereof .a dv^ty was k threc-pciJce in the pound, called the 
petty cufloin, on all home cojSrmafoditiW over and above the gieat cufloms ; and alfo 

on ail goods imported, exceptmg there Was two IhiiiiOgs per 

toil' laid,' iince named' .the ■>' V'v ^ ' 

Cuftom was a duty or fubfidy, on odr native commodities cxpbitcd, as wool, leather, lead, 
and tin ; and being the moft anoieiiit, they Were then called tliO g^at cuftcmiS; bat, fiuce thole 
early times, the alterations and additfons iti the cuftofOs are almoft infinite, fo that it now 
part of a man’s moke himfelf a' perfect maker of them ; being one of the 

many eVite.refui ting fi«om our irationai btnVlens, and a grievous load ort our gtenoral commerce 
and manii 4 f^{bttr.es. 

Notwkii&^hfeng thefo duties# which King Edward now obliged foreign merchants to 
pay, ^ fots fec«iingly cntel hardfibips iVldeh they bad long been laid under 

in Englin#^ bt^ihg liable for the punifoable for the crime of 

anoth<^i^. Lond^jin# of hther cities and towns, making 
them '.'Cohifowrfl^ as with them-, our people accufed tlic 

foreign^- comtog;' trad0 mei^hants, and of being 

fpics'’ qpkht fccretS of their own refpc^iVe countries. 

On the Oihtr haJUd, wi(ely the cark and people of 

Flanders ' then afted towards indancc. The Scotilh nation 

had traded, in very early unm^ tb and other pam of the jNletlierhnds ; 

but King Edward llf being at ^’id their King, Robert Btuce, and pre- 
tending to the fovoitlgfhty <;%£ done, he foliciR'd, Roboi-t, earl 

of Flandei s, to hixak of <11 nation : to which rcquefl the 

Earl of Flandcts madb the Foesdera, vol. III. 

p. 77 T, our country of Flanders Where every perfon finds free 

“ admidion. Neither can we wUh-hoKl |:his pt^}¥i|e|gC pcxtmf Concmvijd in commerce, 
without bringing rum and on ^ nr If tiief iSttp eotne Into our ports, 

and our fubjc^ls go to theirs, it k not thereby onr irilitehtiorv# our fubjet:fs, to 

“ encourage them in their ciror, but merely to Carry on QX$r part with 

** them.” By thefe \H:ry methods of affording piotcftion and^ to a^^ nations. 

to.:, 
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to come and trade, niui to fettle amongft them ; Uie Netherland provinces, and more efpeclaliy 

Flanders and Jlralnuit, were then become, what Holianci, ))y the fame means has bneef been, 
the moll populous countries of any in Europe, having th^r cities filled with moft eminent 
traders, afid their whole country with the bell manufafturers, and moft curious artlzans, being 
the center of all the commerce of the weftern world without the Straits of Gibraltar. 

AVc have already, under the year 1254, he, from the Fcxrdera, given the quantum of three 
royal or princely dowries ; by which may be partly gueifed the fcarcity of money in that age. 
Another inftance in this century we ftuill give under the year 1303, from vol. ii. p. 928 of tlic 
Eccdcra, on a peace iK'ing made between England and France, ftnd Guienne reflorcd to Kinp, 

, Edward i. It is the contra<ft of marriage between Prince Edw'ard, cldcft fou of King Edward L 
and IfabclLa, daughter of the French King, Philip the Fair ; by which it appears, that her 
dowry was eighteen thonland livres tournois yearly, equal to about four thoiifand pounds flcr- 
liiig, or twelve ihoufand pounds of our modern nioncy. King Edward himfclf had formerly 
married King Philip the Fair's filler, Margaret, whofe dowry he fettled at fifteen thoiifand 
livres ; and on this marriage of his fon, he augmented his Queen's jointure to twenty (hou- 
fand livres yearly. 

In this year, Foedcra, vol. ii- p. 930, he. King Edward the Firft’s Exchequer at Wefimin- 
ftcr was privately broke into, and robbed of the large fum of one hundred thoufimcl pounds 
ftcrling. The abbot and monks of Weftminfter, within whofe linaits or jurifdiftion the Ex- 
chequer was, wore, on this account, imprironcd in the Tower of Londoti, and were iiuii^led 
for this robbery, though afterwards acquitted. Whereupon the chief of the focicty of 
hard merchants of Florence, named the Frefcobaldi, who had lived till then in great favour 
with King Edward, and who was a great naanager of his cuftoms, having fled into Italy with 
much of this Kitxg^s treafure, wa$ there fecured by King Edward’s dircdtion^.lp:^ upon 
account of this robbery ; which is all we can fay about it : 

The Emperor Albert I, tliougli in other refpe^s a wife Prince, according ^ HeiiVs Hillory 
of tljc German Empire, fuflered his officers to treat the Swifs at this 

time, that the fmall cantons of Switz, Ury, and Undorvyaldcn and expelling 

his officers, tliey entered into a confederacy for their for ten. yCars ; and aficr- 

wards, by perpetuating the fame, they fficvvxd the way .other cantons, and to the Gri- 

fens, with vvJiat they called their other confqijfeMfcbSr to liberty and independence 

in a foedcral in)ion, remaining firm to name of the Helvetic Confederacy, or 

Republic of Switzerland ; though, in :up of many independent republics, clofcly 

allied. The Swifs having aififted tEc Godly, in the nimU century, againil 

the Saj^acens, when they invaded I tsdy t Offered them, on tb.at account, to enjoy their 

baiien and mountainous country ,VtVth«ir own way, renvaming there in obfcurJty and povcity 
for near four hundred years, .liiH tlw .revolt above-men tioiuxl ; which fomc, liowcvcr, relate as 
having happened in 1307, by incanft of th^ well-known flory of William TelTs refufing to 
fill utc the Aullrian governor’^; hat, placed on a pole in tlie market-place : wh.ich revolt tiic / 
Emperors were not wc,il able to fupprefs, at a time that tlie Guelph and Ghibeline faflloiv? 
were at their heightfh-' 

1304 We now meet vvitli. the.firft initance of the maritime ftrength of tlic Hollanders, in a nava! 
engagement between William Earl of Holland, fon of John IE who rendered himfclf very 
famous by tlxU great viftory over Guido Dampicr, Admiral ofTlandcrs, before the port of 
fays Morifotus, iu his Orbis Maritimus, lib. ii. cap. 13. ten thoufand 
r v;;. ' Flemings 
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1304 Flemings were killed in figllt, or drowned, bdidcs vaft numbers made prlfoncrs Avith ihcir 
Ihips. The fame Prince ha| fcveral otJier fea-fights with the Idcrniiigs and their auxiliaries. 
At another time, continued Morifotus, Earl William’s fleet, commanded hy^ Grimaldi, a 
Genoefe admiral, fought Dampier near the faid town of Zirickzcc ; when, to prevent their 
fhips from being feparated the tide, they joined them togctiicr witli iron chains or 
hooks ; whereas the Flemings faftened theirs only with ropes : the Floilanders therefore cutting 
tlic ropes in the night-time, the Flcmifli Ihips were thrown into difordcr, and daflucl againft 
ench other, and their Admiral Dampier was taken, with the lofs of eleven hundred men, be- 
fide fliips. Moriforus adds, that neither before, nor fincc the Admiral Grimaldi, do we fmd 
any admiral of Holland mentioned, through the negligence of hiflorians, who have totally 
omitted the famous afts and exploits of either Hollanders or Flemings, until the year 1491, 
vvlien we again read of JBeverius, an admiral of Zealand. 

in the Faxiera, vol. ii. p* 943> we may fee the higliefl complement of men for the befl: 
t flilps, ufed in this year for war, in England. King Edward 1. now doubly allied to King 
i liilip the Fair of France, lends him, perhaps not very wifely, for an expedition againfl the 
“ 1 Icmings, twenty Ihips, to be aflcmblcd at Sandwich, and to be picked out from amongft 
“ the bed and iargeft of thofe of the fcveral ports of London, Sandwich, Winclielfca, Rom- 
hale (Konmey), Hithc, Rye, Feverfham, Haftings, Southampton, and Portfmouth ; each 
of which Ihips were to be manned with at Icaft forty flout men, and well furnifiicd with all 
other rccjuifites for war.’’ The fmall complement of men for each of thofe Ihips, fufficiently 
demonftrates the meannefs of ihips for w^ar in thofe days. Though lome allege, that the har- 
bour of Sandwich was more deep and capacious in thofe dviys than at prefent. At this period, 
and foi two liundred years after, the Kings of England had no Ihips of war that were properly 
their o#ai for we have Icen, in the preceding century, that the Cinque Forts, for lundry 
peculiar privileges by them enjoyed, were bound to be always ready with a ftated number of 
their fliips for the ufc of our Kings: but the fliips here mentioned, feem to have been hired 
from other well as frorn the Cinque Ports, for this Ipccial occafion, and were, with- 
out doubts that could be procured in England, as the record itlclf exprefsiy 

direded. " V;"':! * ' , 

Yet further to phflge the F King Edward L as appears by tlie fame volume of 

the Fa*dcra, p* 944> commanda/all his fuhjcfts who were merchants reflding in Flanders, 
“ to witlKlraw from theucc, an<i to hold ho cprrefpondence there, bccaufc,” fays the King, 
the faid people of Flanders afe the friend, the King of France ; who, on iiis 

‘‘ part, promites to do the like with Scots, and others of King Edward’s ene- 
mies.” Indeed, Ills Icheme for the Was the true fourcc*of Edward’s 

fri(^ndlhip with the French King at ' Hereupon, Philip, fon to the Earl of Flan- 
ders, and the five good towns tbcrehtVj<>intlf^ King Edward to revoke the faid order; 

but he anlwcrcd them, that he muft ke^p his treaty with King Philip, though be fafpendeJ 
the execution of it till the MidfumnierTollpwing, . King Edward was a penetrating jhince, 
and well knew how great a lofs it would be to his own revenue, and to his fubjefts, llriftly to 
comply with what the King of France e>LpccVcd .‘r. but the reflitution of Guienne, and the pro- 
mile of Philip the Fair not to give affiftauce 10 Scotland, were the motives for his agiwing 
to a treaty fo diametrically oppofite to his own and nis people’s interns in every other refpedt. 
The wool of England was now taken ofFby the Flemings in fudi vafi: quantities, by the great 

f . in cr cafe 
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iiicrcafc of their woollen mariufafiurc^, th?it a large bajancf,^’ iu money was annually brought 

to US. 

Ui tills fame year there feems to have beett foine corrcfpoi/ldence between the fliips of Eng- 
Innd and the’ports of Jdenmark : for, King Edward L having complained to Eric VH. 
King of J)v;nmark, tint certain DaiiilU fubje^ls had fei/cd on the fhip and wines of one 
John of Yarmoutli ; bhie, in anfwcr, tells Edward, that jiillioc lhall be done thcrciii ; and 
‘‘ hivfher promifes, not only juiVicc, but favour bVnnvife, to «nuy Eitgivlh fubjc6ls who llmil 
icloit to bis domiiiionsf Fcedcra, vol. ii. p. 249. 

W'c have before obEived, that the Lombard fociety of the FrcfcolKddi, being Florcminc 
merchants rclidiiig in England, had great dealings with King Edward L being not only grear 
n)erchan(s, and exchatigeis of money, bur were a[fo that Kiiig’s receivers of cuAoins on wool 
and jealluT, They were alio employed in colnurg ol our money ; but were accuied o( being 
likewife great dippers or ciiminilhers of it, although ilrongly rcconimcn<lcd to our Kliv.\s bv 
tbc Popes, as may be fuppofed, for their own cuds. In the iFrond volume of b.je 
p. 9 LP tliat King Edward 1 . applies to tlii'm, to (h[>piy his fon, the Jb inci of V^ab ^ 

‘‘ with two tlioufand marks ilcrling, for the purchafe of horfes, 6cc. and to f5f(n’ liis olhc!* t x- 
‘‘ peaces for his journey tp France ; and alfo to advance Mary (d^iccn ol France, Isd ward’s 
mother, five hundred pounds fterling, in part of one tliouland pounds, whld> he Ijini pro- 
mifed her by way of gift.” Tlicfc drafts on them were probably made, in conlc<|uencc ol’ 
tlicir l)eing the King’s receivers of his cuftoms; yet we hear no mure of the hundred tiiouf.m l 
pounds of which the Exchequer was robbed the preceding year; that matter being probanT)''” 
made up, though vve do not leatn in what manner. 

Jn tlie fame year, Atidronicus Paleologjus, the Greek Emperor, granted to the Genoefe the 
ground where Fera now flands, a mile cliftant from Coaftantinople, on which the Genoefe 
built that iulnirb, wherein the Chri ft/a ns have ufuajly rejided ever hnce the Tufks conquered 
that empire; yet tliis^ was forced to be delivered up to the* Turks, onilletr taking of Con - 
flantinople. % 

r305 In thofc times, we again findthat the people of the Low Cowtrtes, panicularly thoL of , 
Flanders and Brahvant, had tlie fame fpirit for a free and wti^erfal Commerce, which tlu- Hol- 
landers have fo fuccefsfuUy teftifiedin loiter tiines,^ il* p* 9^3, uiujcr the 

year 1305, we find Robert, Earl of Flandet^^^ iK 4 to Om* King Edwaid 1 . ‘‘ acknuw- 
Jedging the receipt of the licence which Kmg had gtanted tp his (Robei tks) fubjeits. 
to refort and trade to England, prpyided tlicy.dp not fuppiy his enemies, the Scots with 
arms and provifioas. And be tells Edwatdfrfi^f hp; has prohibited his fuhjc^ls from giving 
any arid whatever to the Scots, in hbs Majefty.” Vet he fubjoins, like a , 

true Netherlander, ** But as out haa'^W fupported by commerce, andps there- 

‘‘ fore ever free for all mcrph#<i& tp ^fprt we cannot, neither ought we, in the icall to 
prohibit the faid Scots fp^' commerce, to our country, as ufual, w ith 

their merchandi'^c, whWt we 4^^ bottpd to defend from all oppreiliou and wrong, lie there- 
‘‘ fore requefts the King tp tji 4 kc his licence abfolutc, and without any reftridions.” M e* 
fhall add, that Earl Robert, in the ye^r 1319, as appears in voL iii. p. 770 of tlie Fcjcdei a, gav(‘ 
the fame aulwcr to King Edward IL ** That he could not hinder the Scots from trading inro 
Flanders, iror Im mcixhanta from trading to Scotland, as has been cuftomary, lince tlic 
epufrary would bring ruin apd dcfolation on his country.” And a fimilar anfwcr did this 
' ' ;; ' '' V'"'' potent 
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potent and !>Iiinerin'T. K inr; pnlw nid f.. T\e.ejvc th-> Iaijc year 
VT>ue. — l*(t\lcr:u vol. 1:1. P-Wyi- 


ioera llic claos of and 


Txd dlicr v\';r: iJra'Dant in a tloui iddnp cojid’iiion, in poifii /jf coininc rcc ami inanuJafUii cj>, 
at Nils tMiic, under thrir i )ukc John 111. iuicl more- t ipca rallv the rales of ;\ i}rvVL-! j) and )\i- 
vani ; ihi' latter of v. hicli citir-s carried on I'acii an inuncfile vvooll'.n tntrir in the 'bLytinninp (d 
th IS f )ni U'ci'th ernturv, t!*at tlicv reckoned upwards ot four tluauiatul w rjoHeii-dra^/crs^ do- 
tl)ie:s, or nridr! -weavers in that cilv, and above. one liundicd and hi(y tdiouland |o\i! neyruv n - 
weavers, 'J'b(niy]i iurdy the prefent file of tiiis city never could conlairi io nianv people n^; 
theie nuiil luive been in il by this computation : we until thcreloic lupy>oi'e, that, at Icaih the 
feui nes men- VvV avers did not all live witlnn tlic city, hut peiliaj>s tlie moll part in the adjacent 
>ill:ees. [.ouvain n> indeed tlill a great city, its walls being about fix miles in conpwf:, 
tlo/uedi tb.eie now inucdi walle gr<.>und uirlnn vhcin„ whiidi lorniCT-Jy might he budl on: it 
li;*', Ihii twelve niaju. geil hreets, and .above one luifnlrcd lellcr ones. 

, "riierire of W dna, or bhliun tlre(:rpjnd of lhthiia?nj, is laid to have hceti now built on 
tViC rh ei' \ llna, bv d'edniuis, Lcid of V olli.nfia. 


'Idle In (i oriograjdters <,»i the c iry ot’ Lontlon relate, tliat about the dofe of tlie rclgii of Iving 
J’.dnh'nd 1. the 1 1 .id'. s ol t bat citv, wl'iidi ivayuircd much luel, fi rfl began to ufe fca-eoal, fuch 
a: dv'rrs, bjewej.', dc. againlt wineli p'etclr <v leveral <.)1 the: nobdity, gentiv, a/ul other:, eonr- 
]dahu\i to the King, as iicing, a public nmfuiee, wijcn {icyvantcd a conamijTion of eiupanv' hn<> 
rlie fame : In conlecjuencc of vvhicii, he idued a (cvcrc proclaniatvon again tiic ufe oi iea-co;d s, 
under tlic putalty of lines, bKC. Thofe tiatles, however, finding the fcarcity and price of \V(u;d* 
fu( 1 dailv incicafing, found it their iiitcreil to nuike ulc of lea-coal ; and noiwitldlanding this 
prohilhtion, tliey foon after were under rite nccdlity of being lupplied with tliat fuel honi 
iNcwciiftIc upon I'yne, whicli has proved a very great benefit to boil) ]>l;u:es, 

lathe fecond vohmic of tiic bVjedcra, p. ioi6, the Difiiop of St. Andicw’.s, the diiefjuv:- 
late of' Scotland, being; a ptifoncr in Winchcfler calUc, for fuppotting his own King, Roheit 
Ih'uce, we have liis daily allowance for the maiatciiaiice of hinifclf and hie fervants, vi;'. 


,t * f. V, t/. 

For the Billiop’s own daily expence - - - « o o 6 

— one man -fervant to attend him - - - • ** o o •; 

— one hov to attend him likcwifc - - - - o o if 

^ — a chaplain to fay daily mafs to him - - - - o o i ! 


I'otal o I o 

Thus, for one IhlHing, (fliil equal to three of ours) \vas the daily expence of fliat Iv.lhop, 
with his chaplain aiul two fervants, defrayed. And the hilhop of (Natgow had the very fame 
allowances in his captivity, reckoning neccfllirics about fix times as cheap ns in the days we 
live in. Isvcn K ing R ohei t jlrucc's Queen, Elizabeth, ?i prilbncr in England, in the vesT 
I ^14, was allowed Imt twenty fhilllngs per week, or three pounds of our luoncv, for the iuf- 
tcnancc of hcil'clf and family, as appears in voh lii. p, 468, ot the Eccdcra. 

\V\* have already feen that Yarmouth, in Norfolk, was, in the preceding century, a port of 
corniuerce ; r^nd by a charter in the year 1306, ahd the thirry-fifrh of King Edward f. avc fnid 
mention made of the licrring-hlhery of that port, and ol that of Little Yiirmoiuh and Clo: ilon 
adjoining, as liaving been long pi a-Milcd there. (Xil{^od fcmpct\ retroa^ls iemperUNn, w?? vr-;; ’ . r- 
dicfitcs portum ilium in Jiifona pijcai'ioms .jliccn dijcarcat i folcl^nl^ tsfe*) The difpulc ran high 
You. E IM m 3 it 
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130^' at this time between Great Yarmouth and the men of Li Ic Yarmouth and Gorlflon, the 
latter claiming a privilege, time out of mind, to have lliips :>ad and unload in their liarKonrs ; 
l>utj:hc former prevailed, hs being a free burgh, which paidlto the crown an annual fcc-fanu 
rent, whereas the two latter were no burghs. Great complaints too arc here made againft their 
lorclbilhng each other in the falc of merchandize imported, and againil brokers, (abrocaiorrs) 
or buyers up of goods for others, he. From all which it appears, there was a coiifiderable 
trade here at this time. 

1307 King Edward L dying in tliis ytar, leaves the following legacies, viz. To his foixThomaSy 
ten thouland mai ks yearly ; to his fon Edmond, feven thoufand marks yearly ; to Eleanor, 

’ Ills dauglitcr, for licr portion, ten thoufand marks, and five thoufand more to buy her appa- 
j'el. This Jail fuui mull l)avc been furcly meant as a principal fum, of which fhc was to have 
the annual intcrcfl for her apparel. From thefe legacies we may lee already, that money was 
hcgifining to be more plentiful than in former times, fincc one of tliofe marks contained as 
mucli filvcr as two of our modern pounds. v ^ 

As we arc not able to fix the exa^l year of King Edward the Firft’s reign, we have tlvfTcforc 
fuppofed it to he in the {aft, according to a treatife in folio, printed in the year 1689, entitled, 
T lie happy future State of England, p. 114, that a manufeript in the llodician «Ii!>rary at 
“ Oxford, makes above eight thoufand nine hundred pariflies in England, cxcluiivc oi* many 
cha])clrics, ftnee grown up into parfonages.’^ How far this may be the fafl we cannot dc~ 

' tenninc ; but fuppofing it true, we may fairly venture to affert, that moil, if not all, of tliofc 
parilhes arc fince greatly increafed in number of inhabitants, as the Lord Chief Jufticc iTaTe, 
in his Primitive Origination of Mankind, and many good authors, have clearly demonft rated. 

In this fame year we find, by the fecond volume, p. 1642, of the FoeJera, that the Pope 
liaving collected much money in England by the tenths, he. King Edward L lays bis injunc- 
tion on the Pope’s Nuncio, That neither the Eiighlh coin, nor fdver in mafs nor in buL 
“ lion, Ihall be carried out of the kingdom to the Pope ; but that the funiK fo railed, fhall he 
‘‘ delivered to merchants in England, to be remitted to the Pope by way of exchange, (per 
viam cambu)"' N0W4 as this Qould mean nothing die but bills of exchange, Gerard Malynes, 
in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, printed in the yW 16^3, chap. 4, muft be miflakcn 
in afferting, that merchandizing exchange, that is bUls jof w^as not as yet known. 

Malyncs, in that work, tells us, that King Edwatd L cftabiifheid an officer, called the loval 
exchanger of foreign monies imported, for ExiglMh coin ; yet ndthcr in Rymer’s Fadcra, jior 
in the Statute-book, do wc find any mentlcMi’ of tbat office, until the year 1331. This order 
of King Edw^ard, however file ws, that in tbofc days they were not well acquainted with the 
nature*of exchanges ; fince, in effed, it will turn out the fame to a nation, whether it ex- 
ports the money in fpccic, or remits it by bills of exchange ; fince, in cither cafe, it fo far con- 
tributes to turn tlie balance again fuch a country. This is now well underllood by every one 
who is but flendcrly verfed in tfic tlicory pf commerce. Wherefore, though there be laws flill 
in force, proliibiting the exportation of our coin, yet if there be a general balance due by us 
to any one foreign counti-y, 2knd which continues for any length of time, that balance inuft 
undoubtedly be madcgood, either by cur own coin carried fecretly abroad, or clfc melted do\vii 
into bullion -, (and, it is tp be feared, too often falfely attefted to be foreign bullion) or clfc 
we muft pay the demands by the fale of our merchandize in fomc other foreign country, 
whither wc muft otherwife have carried our money. By paying that debt by mcrchandiz/g we 
fo fftt the produce thereof from being returned to us, in either foreign coin or bullion, 
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1307 or clfe by bills of exchange,^ vhicli Is the fame thing ; and do fo far therefore Icllcii the balance 
in our favour with that forcj(^n country : yet this point was not then, nor indeed for alinoll 
three centuries later, rightly i^nderftood. 

I’licrc being various complaints of mutual grievances between England on one fide, and 
William, Earl of Holland, Zealand, and Ilainault, and Lord of Friefcland, on the other, our 
King l^dward IL juft come to the crown, ‘‘grants,” as appears in j'ardcia, vtd. iii. p. 19, 
a prote<ftion to certain merchants, font from the laid l^iarl lor fettling tliolc dilpntes.” He 
aho, in the year following, grants two others of the fame tenor*, in one of which our F».ing 
rompiains of the !)ad treatment which fomc merchants of York and Lincoln bad met with 
from the Hollanders ; and, in the year 1309, we find that earl again fending his envoys into 
linp.Iand on the fame errand. 

At a l-arliamcnt held at Northampton in the firft year of King Edward TT. there was 
gTrurted to thru King a twentieth part of the moveables of barons, knights, and other freemen , 
•excepting thereout their armour, war-horfes, robes, jewels,, and vetfcls of gold and filvcr. And 
tin; citizens, hurgeffes, and tenants of ancient demefnes of the crown, as alfo the clergy, gave a 
liftecnth pait of lire ir moveables. 

3 yoo In thclc times we again find, that Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, was a place of great traffic, 
as well i>y means of their hrrring-iifiicry, as by reafon of their other foreign commerce. In 
vol, iii. p. 70, of the Foedcra, King Edward IL now complains to King Philip the Fair of 
^ f'rrmcc, of a pirate of Normandy, who had feized a Yarmouth llrip failing from Rouen, 
freiyfitcd w ith woollen and linen clotli, iron, canvas, cables, gold, and filvcr, to the value of 
four hundred pounds ftcrUng. 

Till tliis year we meet with no treaties of commerce between England and Portugal in the 
Foedera; but now, in vol. iii. p. 107, we find a letter from Dionylius King of Portugal, to 
our King Edward IL defiring that Edward would ratify and ftrengthen the agreement and cor- 
icfpondencc already on foot between tlic merchants of both nations. To this Ed\vard cor- 
dially afients, arid grants his fafe conduft to all merchants of Portugal reforting to England, 
they paying the ufual cuftoms, 6cc. 

In this fame year atfoj as fiudin voL iii. p. ill, of the Foedcra, King Edwnrd IT. in 
anfvver to a letter from Ferdinand Kmg of Caftije, agrees, “ That peace be eflahlilhed bc- 
“ tween England and Spain, depted^Ktions to ceafe, and a mutual free corrcfpondence to be 
“ cllablilhed between their fubjeAsP* ’ Yet, foon after this agreement, we find freepent com- 
plaints of depredations of the Spaniards on Kittg Edward’s fabjc£ls^of Bayonne, in Gafeony ; 
and alfo in the year 1316, on thofc of So utliampton, and deputies appointed to adjuft the fame. 

Thomas Blount, Efq. in his Fragmonta Antiqttitatis, printed in 1679, a famplc of the 
grandeur and pride ofEnglifh prelates m thefe .ti^cs, from a record dated the fecond year of 
Ffilward II. “ Hugh Courtney, Efq, Con and bcit of Sir Hugh Courtney, held the manor of 
“ Slapton in Devonfliirc, of the Bifliop of E^^cter, by the fcrvicc of being fteward at the in-- 
“ ftallatlon feaft of every bifliop of that fee. And that^ at the firft coming of every bhhop, 
“ he and his heirs ftiall meet him at the eatt gate of the city, when Jie alights from his boric, 
and iliall go a little before him on the rtgln^hand, to kteepplF the prefs of people, and iluill 
“ attend him into the clioir of the cathedral at his inftallation ; at tb^Fcaft whereof, he /half 
I’ervc in the firft rncis to the hilhop’s table ; in confidcration wlitrcof, he fiiall linvc for his 
‘‘ fee, four filvcr difhes of thofc which he Ihall fo place at the firft mcls, two fak-lcJlcrs, one 
cup whcrcout the bifliop fliail drink at that meal, one wine-pot, one fpoon, and two bafons^ 
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j ;cS' uiicrciii t]ic })iflH>]) fliall tlic n walh, all to be of filvcr : pr|')vided the faid Hugh, or his hclr^, 
ii> ot iuJl a;;-:, do attend this icrvicc ill perfon, it not iiidercd by lickueis, or the King’s 
•w'lir, t-vc. in vvliich c.Ke, he was to appoint fonic vvorll’ i[>fuJ kiiight as iiis deputy, who 
Iwc'lir tliat Ills lord is tick, cS:c.” Although tiiis^ docs not directly relate to roin- 
meree, 'vit ii well ili uflratcs tl:!c teiicity of our freedom from fuel) ecclcnajlical liaughtincfs 
and tyiMimy, vvliieh c\cr was, and ever will be, the greateft obflrudtion to commerce and in- 
diiliiy. 

) In the third volume, p. 131, (»f the I'Vrdcra, we find King Edward II, complaining to the 
JhirJs of Namur and Flanders, and to the magillratcs of r»rugcs, of certain failois, whole 
fhips wcic in the port of Svvyn, called Eaitcrlings, who had done gtcat damage to Jiis people 
of Scolland, and chew here, both by lea and land. We have allo another complaint of that 
King to the Earl of Flanders, agaiiiR fomc of his people, who had loblied a lliip bdonglng; 
to AVey mouth. 'I'hcie were alfo various other mutual complaints, at different times, of both 
our merchants and theirs of the Nethci lands, in this King's reign ; for wdiich caulc jjenlons 
we re named on botli fides to fettle the differences which arofe. Aj\d in the fame vfjTume, 
p, 154, we find firiiilar complaints of our merchants to liaijuin, King of Norway, in the fame 
year, whofe fubjefis had violently feized on leveral Engliih lliips on his coafls. * 

As in the preceding year we gave a faniple of the grandeuraiid pride of bifhops inflallations, 
with the foie view of demouftrating the happinefs ofourprefent freedom ; we fhall now, from 
one who was well known to be a good bifhop, viz. Dr, Fleetwood, in his uleful and judicious 
Chronicon Prcciofum, fo often already quoted, exhibit another indance, yet more tiagrant, 
oftlic pride and piodigalitv of the Prior of bt. Aullin’s in CaiUcrbury, for the feuft on liis 
iidhilialion day; by which, at tJie fame time, the rates or prices of fuiidry forts of provilioas 
will be amply feen ; though the bifhop obferves, that the prices were then reckoned very high. 
** Wlicat, feven fliilliiigs and twopence per quarter ; malt, fix fhiilings ; oats, four fltillings ; 

eleven tons of wine, at two pounds three ihillings and fcvcn})cncc halfpenny per ton ; live 
“ hundred pounds weight of almonds* at three halfpence per pound ; three hundred poundr. 
weight of wax, at fixpence htilfpcnny per pound; thirty oxen, at eighteen fltillings each; 
one hundred hogs, at three fhillitigs and twopence farthing each ; two hundred fliccp, at 
** three fhiilings cacli ; one thoufand geefe, at threepence three-farthings each ; five hundred 
capons and hens, at threepence each ; four Ilia udred and feventy-five pullets, at three half- 
pence each ; two hundred pigs, at fixpence ^ach « twenty-four fvvans, at five fhiilings and 
tenpcnce each; fix hundred rabbits, at fixpence each ; one thoufand earthen pots colt fifteen 
fhiilings in all; nine thoufand fix hundred eggs, at about nine for a penny; faffrou and 
pepper coft one pound fourteen (hillings ; for fpiccs, (pro fpedehnsj twenty-eight pounds ; 
three hundred ells of canvas, or flax, four pounds ; fixteen fhields, (feutis de) or collars, 
of brawn, at four (hillings aifd three halfpence each ; de fcopls et gachis^ to the value of eight 
‘‘ pounds four (hillings.” th& bifhop, “is a broom or beefom ; but what 

“ fjgnifies I know not.” Whattla<e “ fourteen hundred cofl,” which the bifhop 

tliinks w’cic wooden carts, or perhaps black jugs, is not fet down, any more than the three 
thoufand three hundre^d diflies, platters, or trenchards : fifh, cheefe, milk, onions, &:c. to 
** the value of two pounds ten fhiilings.” All which, including mufic, the cooks, See. came 
to two liundredandcighty-feven pounds feven fltillings, or eight hundred and fixty-two pounds 
one (hilling of our money, for the entertainment of fix thoufand guefts. The bilhop thinks 
“ be a miftake in the rabbits, which could not then be fo dear ; and that the corn, 
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1309 hcef, muttOi IV fvvans,’lrc at high rates for thofe limes : yet tlie fix thoufaaJ giicfls were 

“ fumptuouily cnteriaiacd hli not quite clevenpcfice halfpeiifiy each o f their money) or pro- 
bahly about a iixth part ol' what it Vv^oukl have coft in our uhys.’' Thus far the bilhop.- 
Now, as almotl every thing bought for this fcail was higher than the cullomary prices in thofe 
times, we apprehend \vc may fairly put them, on an average, at one third part of the prefent 
cxpencc of thofe thing's ; and tlich it will follow, tli^t tlris ihlor ot St. Aultin’s was at an cx- 
pcncc for this inhaliation dinner, equal to two ihoufaad five hundred and cighty-fix pounds, 
to be laid out in our days for fucli a feafl. 

1310 J>ut nothing, on this fubjedl, can come up to the pride and infolcncc of Pope Clement V, 
in the year following, in liis obliging, or even permitting, Dandolo, the reigning Doge of 
Venice, in order to obtain a reconciliation betw^ecn liis hoiinels and that republic, wuh whom 
his inj'allibility was grievoufly offended, fliamefully to fubmit to be lied with a chain, like 
a clog, under tliat Pope’s table, as hilloriaas relate, who have juftly added to his name the 
Turname of dog. 

year is memorable for the utter fubverfion of the famous military-religious 'Order of 
Knights 'I cinplais ail over Chritlendom, who had made fo great a figure in the late Holy War, 
King j’hillp the I' air of France, having been greatly ferviccable to Pope Clement V. obtained 
of him a gi.;nl oftljcir lands in bVance, ‘ In 1301^, the whole Order was arrefted and impii- 
loned at once all over 1 ranee ; which, befidc other reaforis, plainly flievvs it was a concerted 
^poinr; and that the gicatcR crime of the Templars, in Philip’s eyes, was, that thcyAverc pof- 
leilld of nine thoulaud manors in France: 

ITr wealth is crime enough to him tliat’s poor.” 

1) E N H A TVf,. 

Moft heinous crimes, as well as hcrcfics, were, how’cver, laid to their charge, in order to 
colour the great cruelty, as w'cll as injiillicc, which that King cxercifed on them in h' ranee ; 
for in 1312, tilicir Great Maftcr, and fifty-nine Knights, »foine of whom were of princely fa- 
milies, were cruelly burned alive at Paris, and, as it is related, the Grand Matter, and many 
of the Knights, when tied to the fatal flake, folcmnly cited the faid King of France, and alio 
the Pope, to anfwcT, vvitliin one year ||)id a day, at Chrift’s tribunal, for their imjull murder ; 
and, to make the ftory more authentic^ they arc both laid to have died within that fpace. I'hc 
Pope iffued his bulls all over Ch rifle ndunt, fpr exciting them to follow the example f>f f iance ; 
which England, Spain, and Italy complied Witib though with none of the bloodilicd that 
happened in France. King Philip, however, is faid to have been difappointed of his expefta- 
lions ; for the Council of Vienne bellowed the lands of the I'cmplars, amounting to nineteen 
thoufand manors all over Europe, on the Knights Hofpitalers of St. John of Jcrufalcm. To 
fiiy the truth, the Templars, fince the Holy War was at an end, had really nothing at all lo 
do but cat and drink ; whpreas, the other two knightly religious orders, vi/.. thofe of the Hoi- 
pitalers and Tuctonic Knights, were fliil thought ufeful, the former at Rhodes, and the lat- 
ter in Praflia and Livonia. This was probably alfo one of their great crimes. 

In England, the Pope’s influence prevailed over the conviflion of King Edward 1 [d\; 
mind, for that irrefolutc prince, in Imitation of Philip the Fair, fequeftcreJ tlieir goods and 
polTcllions, although he liad jnfl before, as appears In the F'oedera, voL iii. p. 3v ^viiircn to 
the Kings of Portugal, Cafiiic, Arragon, and Sicily, exhorting them not too lightly to credit 

the. 
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ijio tlic report^? fpread abroad, of the lujrrid impieties and otlicr ^ rimes of the 1 emplars. la 1310, 
King Edward had removed tlicir pcrions from the 1 ‘owcr d f London to the four Gates of that 
city, (fo the words arc) and to a private hoiifc, bccaufc thofe gate-hoiifcs cowld not hold them 
all , and in England, in the year 131T, they were allowed fmall pcnfions during their lives, 
being, according to ijjc Chronicoii Preciofuin, in general four pence per day, or one fliilling 
of modern money. 

Their great mailer, William dc la More, had two fliillings per day, or fix fhillings of our 
money^ To feveral of their clKij>lains the King allowed, as the Knights had done, three pence 
per day for their diet, and twenty fliillings yearly for their flipend, which is, by die year, five 
pounds eleven fliiiiings and three pence. I'o other fcrvaiits, two pence ; and to inLrior oirrs, 
one penny per day, and five fiiillings to fome, ten fiaillings to others, for their ilipend or li* 
very i they being ftiJl to do the fame fqrvice they had done to the Knights, wlillfi ihc lands 
were in their poffcfliion ; which allowances demonllrate the rates of living, or what nioTicy 
thofe perfons could live for in tliofc times. 7 ’hus, for inftance, five pounds eleven llnillngs 
and three pence, or fixteen pounds thirteen fliillings and nine pence of our money, was the 
chaplain's allowance hy the year; and moft neceflarics being then about five times as cheap as 
at prefent, the faid fixteen pounds thirteen fliillings and nine pence, was equal to, or would 
go as far as eighty-tlirec pounds eight fliillings and nine pence in our days. AVc lhall caui- 
dude this fubjeft with obferving, that by an aft of Parliament of the feventeenth of King bhl - 
ward 11 . in the year of our Lord 1323, the eftates of the Templars were veiled iii tlic Kn*hji(s 
Hofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem, “ as being a corporation inflituted,” fays that a6\, lor 
the fame purpofes as wans that of the Templars.” 

That Englifh fliips at this time reforted to the ports of the Baltic Tea, even to the further 
end of it, we learn from the third volume, p. 215, of the Foedera, wherein |Cing Edw'ard 11 
cumplalns to Haquin, King of Norway, “ That an Englifh Ihip, from Grimfby In Lincoln- 
fliire, ladcji witl\ corn and other proviCons inEaftiand,” /. r. the coaft of Poland and Livo- 
nia, which had been diivcn by a ftorm into a port of Norway near Malftrand, was there 
“ violently made a prize of.” And, in the year 1313, we find another complaint to Haquin, 
of tl)c feizure of a ihip of Lynn in the port of Ber^enj^ (vol. iii* p, 400.) “ which had been 
fifliing oil the Norway coaft for herrings ; but them of murdering his Bai- 

liil', and ten other perfons there. On Edward complains to Haquin, that 

his people of Tonndbergh liad, in revcitg^, 0f that fup poled murder, feized on three Englifh 
merchant fhips there, laden with herrings; Ladings of herrings carried to any diilancc 

mull:, undoubtedly, have been faltcd : and altWugii the art of pickling them was not, ac- 
cording to all accounts, as yet found out in the manner now prafti fed, yet it is plain, from 
this and many other inftanccs, that falt^d herrings, either wet, or clfc dried, called red lier*. 
rings, were, .ihofc times, a falcaWc commodity in foreign parts. And as the Jierrings 
carcljcd fo far north ay the coaft>f Norway, could not, in all probability, be made into red * 
i-cn ings thofe bein^ always made from the fifh newly catched near our owm ports, it fecins 
prolaibic enough thaVd^cd W’et herrings were then an article of commerce. 

In the Fadcra, vol. iit>sP. 222, we find King Edward U. preparing for an expedition from 
Ireland agaiuft Scotland. fumtnoned, on thi.s occafiou, the fca-port towns of England to 

fend out all their fervicc of fljiips due to him ; which fcrvicc we conceive to be difficult to know • 
at thiSvdiftmtec of time, CjXcepting only tliat of the Cinque Ports, wliich was always fixed. 
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1310 Tliofc Other towns, now nrincd in this fummons, were probabJy the principal trading; fca- 
5^01 rs then in En^^laiul, viz. a 

I. From tlic Thames moirth wcftwarcl.] Sandwich, Dover, Shoreham, Rye, Winchelfca, 
Komcnlrdc, (/. r. Romney} >Hy the, Portfmouth, Ermnth, (/. f. Yarmouth, in the lile of 
Whglit) .Lapolc, (}. c. lhaoic) VvYrchiim, Weymouth, Mcleombe, Lyme, ajl iw Doriotlliiic, 
(Sldmutli, ill Dcvonhiire) Exmouth, l^xetcr, Dartmouth, Tlymouth, Brihol, JhiJgvvatcr. 

II. l\'om the 'Fiiamcs moutli northward.] , Colcheilcr, Gippclvvlc, [i. c. Ipl- 

wich) Doiiewic, (/. c, l^uiiwich) Orforcl, Great Yarmomh, Little Yarmouth, (Snyterlcc, 
N. N.) Burnham, llolkham, Lenn, (/. <f. Lynn) Bolloii, Grimlhy, Raveniuls, Hull, Scar- 
borough, Hartlepoole, Ncwcaftle upon Tyne, and Nowbiggln in Nortlmmbciland. 

It is here to be remarked, that the following, which arc now' good port towns, are not 
mentioned, viz. Chiclicftcr ; Southampton, though then a place of great commerce ; Fal- 
mouth, then no town, nor any other port in Cornwall: Barnftapic ; Glouccftcr, though 
^now a port ; Chcller, Liverpool, and Lancafler. It uiav alfo be obferved, that Sidmuth and 
t\n\terlce are now obfeure places. The lirll, Sidmutii, is, it feems, at this time, a poor 
\ llage ill Dcvonfhirc ; the lall may polTibly be Snitterby in Lincolniliire. Neither is Lon- 
durp mentioned therein, for which omiHions there w^as then, wdtlio Lit doubt, foinc good rea- 
ibn, at prefent unknown, or but gueHcd at. The ihip^s claimed from London were, probably, 
already in the Icrvice ; and the reft might not be bound by their refpeflive tenures, to fupply 
ihippl ng for the King’s fervice on this occafion. 

The chief commander of this expedition is ftilcd, Captain and Governor of our Fleet.” 
Rut in the following year John dc Ergadc is ftilcd, /i dm h a I hen ct Cnpitancum Flot<v nofiviv Ka- 
x'luviy uc. Admiral and Captain of ovir Fleet of Ships againft Scotland. There was as 
yet no Vice Admirals nor Rear Admirals in England ; thofe names not being introduced till 
a much later period ; for though there was, as we have feen, before this time, the name and 
office of Admiral of the Seas of England, yet our fleets for war were altogether compolld of 
the fliips of merchants, now and long after.— Focdcra, vol. iii. p. 265. 

ITpou the ]^6fs of Ptolemas, in the year 1291, the Knights Hofpitalcrs of St. Joim of jeru- 
falem retired to CyptUiii but being ill-treated there, they went and beficged the iilc of Rhodes ; 
wliich, after two years fiege, they gained from the Turks, wnth five other neighbouring iilcs, 
and here they fortified themfeivcs, and flouriihed many years, 

1311 The old opinion concerning ths uhJawfulncfs or finfulnefs of either giving or taking of 
ufury, or intcreft, for money lent, was revived in this century, although \vc have feen it was 
gs'?iicrally praflifcd in preceding ones, and by a Bilhop in the year 1292. At tlic Coun- 
cil of Vienne, in 1311, in the papacy of P&pe Cl«^incnt V. that Pope, who w^as fo inftrumen- 
tal in the cruel butchery of the Knights Templars, on the profpeft of filling his own coffers, 
and tliofc of his patron, King Philip the Fait, with their vaft eftates, is now fo f|ucamilh as 
to pafs the following decree, viz, “ If any ffiall obftuiately perfift in the error of prefuming 
“ to affirm that ufury is not fin, we decree that he ihall be punithed an heretic.” yVlicrc- 
upon, the inquiftors were very bufy in many parts. At Florence, Imwever, on account of a 
great difordcr that Iiappcncd in that republic in the year 1335, a law^ was made to ronrkifi the 
power of the inquiftors, as was alfo done in Caflilc, and feverab other parts. But th ^ pi udjur 
republic of Venice would never admit of thofe inquifitors, nor that any kind of uliu v, nor 
even the occupations of commerce and artizaiis, &c, fhould be called in quefiion by crelefF 
alFics, 
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1312 Skene’s Ex]’>or!rion of tlic old Scotitli law book, called Rep.iani Majeftatcm, \vc have a 

tieaty between Robeir I. (Ilruce) of Scotland, and Hatjuinlv. King of Norway, in tlfe year 
1^12, by which that made between Kitig Alexander III. o[ Scotland, and King i\bignns 1 
cd Norwaf; is coniiime'*, and the ides of Scotland refigifed to Alexander in ftdl projn'jety, 
on contiitif^n of Alexeiuter's paying a perpetual annuity of one hundred marks lie fling to ?\]ag~ 
nus and his fuccclfor^ . 

Accoiding to ^ ici^^’ ' Miflorv of the German Empire, there had not been any (Esrrnan Em- 
peror in Italy from the year 12^0, to tins year 1312; ‘‘ whereby” fa vs this anthor, “ the 
“ riglits of the empire in Iraly were almoft entirely loft or buried in of>]i\ ion. E\ ery nedde- 
“ mnn fet hinifeH' up fora Ibvercign, alid the two parties of tlie Guelphs and Lite (ihii>eiincs 
““ had never at any^ time been fo inveterate as now agalnft each other. \V Iierefote llie Kmpe- 
peror Henry VIE in the vear 1312, went thither with an army, attended hy t!ie Dukes of 
7\uftria and Ikivaria, the EIc<ftor of Treves, the Earls of Savoy and Flanders, the iiifncrp of 
‘‘ Liege, tSfc. And thougli he met with oppofition h'oin the Guelph faction, lie nevertk k fs 
made Milan and other JiOmbard cities receive him as their fovcrv:)gn, and j>::y inm cdniivlci - 
able fums of money. Padua paid one bundled tlmnfand crowns. Venice a conlElcrabic 
“ fum,’* (though, with this author's leave, the Venetians would never acknowlVdgc any 
f/erman Emperor as their fovcieign.) “ 7 diat ftatc, however, prefented him with an impci i.il 
crown of gold, enibelliflicd witli diamonds, 8:c. He, on this occafion, a}»pomted Governors 
“ nt Verona, Parma, Milan, and Mantua, and was magnificently received and entertained by 
(Knoa: and having been invited by the Collonna's, and otliei powerful fi iends, to advance 
towards Rome, he took that city fword in hand, and caufed liimfelf to be crowned there 
** by three cardinals (the Pope being abfent.) ‘‘ Aitd, in fhort, though miidi agaiaft the 
plealurc of the Pope and Cardinais, he triumphed over the Guelphs, and reduced all the 
city under his power, by means of the Governors he left there.'’ All this, it Is true, wai 
by force, yet it ferved afterwards to keep up the imperial authority in Italy. 

^313 In further fupport of what we have obferved in our Introduflion, concerning the various 
and very remarkable removes of the Herring Fiftiery, we 111 all here give the following para- 
grapli from an oilavo book-, printed at London in the year t70t, intiticd, An Account of Li- 
vonia and Courland, in feventeen Letters, vis:V letter Several authors agree, tliat tlic 

“ great h(,ninpj lilliery was at ftrft on the Livonian and Courland ftioies, where they conti- 
“ nued till the year 1313; thence they dt^w:,to the Lanilh coafts,'* (/. r. as we have fee n, 
chiedy on the coaft of Schonen, then belonging Denmark) where there has been fucli 
** ftioals, and plenty of them, that they have^^eew Patched with hands. Thefe iifli, it feems, 
love change of jdaccs ; for from thence they removed to Norway. Not content there, they 
“ advanced further, and fettled on<thc Britifli coafls, where they have ever ftnee continued ; 

having, however., left their rPfoJUbiance, in miniatut^, ftill in the Baltic Sea, whidi is a 
“ fmall.fiflt they cal] Siremting*^ Poffibly the fame as -our Sprats, though fonie think the 
laiiev to be no other than yPung bearings. This author feems to have omitted the coafts of 
Pomerania and the ifie of Rugen, where %ey were found in great plenty in tlic twelfth cenru- 
jy. On this fubjeft we may cbferve, that although the grand ftioals of herrings liad tlicir 
principal rendey.vous on the fcvcral eoails above-named, yet there was always great ftorc of tliat 
ftih to be had on the Britilli coaft, prior' to the times above-named,, as is partly evident horn 
^ur own hiftprics. 
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1312 The great dcmawd for EngXifli woo! in Brabant, Artois, and Flanders, obliged King Ed- 
'V^fard II. in this year, to orci^iu the ftapic for it to be fixed at one certain place or port in the 
Netherlands, for the better afeertaining his cuftom thereon : which iiaple port was to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and CoifiTnonalty of the Merchants of the Staple; and was at this time 
found fixed at Antwerpi but how long before we cannot fay. 

The ports of export for our wool were Weymouth, Southampton, Bofion, Yarmouth, 
Hull, Lynn, Ipfwlch, and Ncwcaftle, from whicdi ports alone, by an injun^ion of King Ed- 
w'ard IL in the year 1320, and from none other was our wool to be exported, either by our 
own or foreign merchants. 

During the reign of King Edward II. We incet with vanous complaints, in the third volume 
of the Foedera, of that King to the EarFof Flanders, concerning his Flemings fupplying King 
Robert Bruce’s party in Scotland with ammiinition, proviiions, 6 cc. particularly in this year 
^313* when thirteen Ihips went at once from Flinders to Scotland for that piirpofe. In this fatiic 
^ear, Edward, on account of the depredations of the Flemings, or rather pofiihly in refent- 
nWu for their fupplying of Scotland, feized oh ail die Flemifh fhips in tire port of Lon- 
don, On the other hand, the Earl of Flanders complains of EngUfii depredations, in all pro- 
habilfty, not without fome ground. Which mutual complaints were very frequent, and peace 
was often to be fettled. by mutual a^juftments of gricvlnces ; which, we find in the Foedera, 
were followed by frefir declarations^ frdtp E<|wi^rd, of liberty and proteftion to the perfons, 
Ihips, and goods of the Fiemilh merchants reforting to 

In the third volume alfo of the Foedera, p. 431,1 we find King Edward IL nccclTitat- 

ed more than once to borrow money, as itivas Calted, of his bilhops, abbots, and other weal- 
thy e^lefia^ particularly, in this fame y;eaf> teing money to carry on his war 

in King Robert Bruce, he cktmnded o bifhop from one hundred to 

five hundred marks ; from abbots, and from focne deans and chapters, five hundred, three 
hundred, two himdred, or one hundred marks each; and from four or five ot them forty or 
fifty marks <wch, the fame in the year 1315, which in all amounted to a large fum. 

In p. 449, of of the Foedera, King Edvard II. again complains to Haquin 

King of Norway, merchants to be imprifoned, and their goods 

to be feized, to the at the inftigation of cer- 
tain Eafiland merchants, ** by all poffibic ways ftrivc to obfiruct 

“ the advantages of tJtc faid EogtrtlifviiaS^ Tbofc Eafterlings were the Hans-towns 

on the fouth fhores of the Baltic Sea, whb ib;, thnes were in great naval power, from 

Lubeck up to Narva, and Icem, on a6ted fo arbitrarily, as if none 

hut thcmfclves had a right to trade to the of "Norway, Denmark, Poland, 

and Sweden. 

Another complaint, this year alfo, was of ftopped in the port of Tonnef- 

bergh, laden with herrings, &c. to a* grektsValpev' ^ they fijK>uld pay forty pounds Her- 
ling each fliip, on account of a murder comrrtirc«^:iy othe**®; Thofc Ihips belonged to 
VV.iinficct, . ■ ' .'i. ‘ 

In the fame third volume, p. 458, King Edward IL £fa!!rit« f» the city of Dor t his protec- 
tion, with certain privileges, for its mercllal1k^ rofoi-ting wth But 

as it was at the requeft of Humphry dc Bohun, Earl of H<nrcfprd who had married 

Elizabeth Countefs of Holland, the lifter of Edward, thofc to endure no 

longer than the life of that Countefs. 

VoL, !• N n Stowe’s 
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AM HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOOllCAL DEDUCTlON 


Stowers Siirvey of London, gives us an inftance of the Iplendor of our great Engliili no- 
bility at this time, in their grand retinues, houfc-kccpiiig, cloathing, and cquipagci?. It is 
from the account of thc'CofFcrcr, /. e. Paymafter or Steward, of Thomas Earl of Leicefter, 
viz. ^ s. d. 

I, Paid for account of the pantry, buttery, and kitchen - - 34^5 o o 

•^2, Three hundred and fixty-ninc pipes of red wine, and two of white wine 104 17 6 

3. Grocery of ail forts, - - - - - 180 17 o 

4. One thoufand Icvcn hundred and four pounds wax, vermilion, and tur- 
pentine - - ^ 3H74 

5. Charge of the Earl’s great horfes, and of fervants wages - - 436 4 3 

6. Linen for tlie Earl, his Chaplains, and his table - - 43 J 7 o 

^7, One hundred and twenty-nine dozen of /kins of parcliment, and for ink 483 

^8. Two fcarlet cloths for the Earl, one of ru/let for the Bifliop of Anjou ; 

feventy pieces of blue for the Knights; twenty-eight ditto for the Efqiiircs; ^ 

liftcen pieces for the Clerks ; fifteen for the Officers ; nineteen for tlie , ‘ 
Grooms ; five pieces for the Archers ; four for the Minftrcis and Carpen- 
ters, - - - - - - 460 15 o 

9. Seven furs of powdered crininc ; fcvcn hoods of purple; three hundred 
and ninety-five furs of budge, for the liveries of Barons, Kniglits, and 

Clerks ; and one hundred .and twenty-three furs of lamb for the Efquircs, 147 17 g 

10. One hundred. and lixty-eight yards of ruflet cloth, and twenty-four coats ** 

for poor mcDt with money on lyiaunday Thurfday, - - 8 i6 7 

1 1 . Sixty-eight faffron-coloured clotlu for the Barons and Knights in fummer ; 
twelve red cloths for the Clerks ; tw^Jnty-fix cloths for the Efquircs ; one 

for the officer^, and four ray cloths for carpet? in the hall, - - 34^; 13 g 

12. One bundled pieces of green filk for the Knights , fourteen budge fur* 
for furcoats , thirteen hoods of budge for clerks, and fcventv-fmi? of lamb 


for liveries in fummer, - ^ 

* j 

13. Saddles for the funtimcr limies, - -|i‘, 

14. f'ecs paid to Earls, Barony, l^nig^, 

15. T wenty-four Clvcr diflics, twcnty^o1i| ^^tto IjuiCiWa* tWenty-four cups, 

one pair of Patcr-nofters, and oOe «11 bopgJtt this year, filver 

being at one fhilling and cight*pcaee*|Si,bttae<?» 

16. The Countefs’s difbprfcments, , . ^ 

17. .Two thoufand three hundred ahd tiipptcen ponhds of tallow candle.?, and 
one thoufand eight hundred {xonnds of Paris candles 


, 72 19 c> 
51 6 8 
623 15 S 

103 5 6 

44a o 5 

31 14 3 


■ ■■■ ■ f>77S IS <> 

18. Six barrels of flargeOh# .lit^htdaiand dried filh of .all forts, and many otjrcr 
items, amounting to ' ' - - » - - 533 4 6 

Total cxpcnce for tiw;|7«ar - 7309 o o 

©r twenty-one thoufand ttitic huiidred twenty-feven pounds of our money. — The rate of 
living being at this time about five times as cheap as in our days, ‘that .Earl’s cxpenccs for the , 

faid 
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1313 faid year was equal to the cx^pcnce of one hundred and nine thoufand fix hundred and thirty- 
five pounds of our filver moi^cy, theirs being ftill thrice the weight of our modern money* 
This Earl’s vaft efiatc, both in England and Anjou, was, we fee, in a great degree, laid 
out in the equipages of the Barons, Knights, and Efquires, who were bis retainers and vaf- 
fals by Knights-fecs, being bound to do him military fcrvice in the King's war, .by virtue of 
the number of fees which he himfclf owed to our Kings on that account. And by this foie 
article now before us, may probably be formed a..more clear and adequate idea of the feudal 
tenures or holdings of thefe times, than by a multitude of words otherwife exprefled. Here is 
a number of Earls, as well as of Barons, Knights, and Efquires, holding of, and liable to be 
called out with their men and arms to attend on one great Earl, who by virtue of his holding 
fo many Knights-fees of the King, was bound to appear in bis armies with a proportionable 
number of armed horfe and foot, whom, we fee, by the Cofferer’s account, he is obliged to 
fupply, except thofe of the degree of Earls, with cloathing and accoutrements. So that, in 
^th isview, he appears with the fplehdout of a fovereign prince, though merely a vafial of the 
'cr,ovvn. This is, indeed, the proper idea we blight to form of a great Lord, who under the feudal 
fyftem holds a great number of Kniglits-fceS under the crown, many of which are held under 
himfclf by his fub-vaffals or tcnautSfwho confequently Were bound to attend him in the fame 
manner as he was bound to attend the King. 

With refpe^ to the prices or rates of fomc things in this account, they are well worth ob- 
ferving. The three liundred and fevcn^y-pjrte pipes of wine coft but three hundred and 
•fourteen pounds twelve fhillings and fix pence of our money, or fixteen ftiillings and eleven 
pence halfpenny per pipe ; which, however, he might probably have had at the firft hand, as 
lie had an eftate in Anjou. ^ The Ikins of parchment coft but two pence farthing per ikin. 
Linon-lf^ paper was i)ot as yet invented ; and although there wa6 a kind of paper made of cot- 
ton, yet fhempft important bufiaefs was generally written on parchment in thofe times. 
^ The cloths# &c. being intermixed with fcvcral other things, cannot be juftly calculated ; 
yet we may natut 3 ltjy fuppofe that they wcic very cheap, compared with the fame things in our 

age- . , ‘ h, 

i3t4 In this ycardkd Swp Fair, KUig of France, in whofe reign we are to remark, that the 

communities or corporations dS’citIffS ,a»d towns firft began to exift as a feparate eftate in that 
kingdom , by which regolatioo tfeit were not OJily delivered from their cruel fubjeftion 

to the Barons, hot were ercfled into in tjie affetoblies of the States Gertcral of that 

kingdom , in which they were clofely mlcnSfM b^^lEngland ; who before, Jud only two cflates 
or honourable orders, the Nobles and the The confcqucnce whereof, in France, as 

well as in England, was, that thefe cijties gradually raifcd their drooping heads : 

ntorc cfpecially fuch as had been OtoWont of the Roman government, began to 

clear away their rubbilh, and wear » nOwTj alfo grew up into good towns, in 

confequcnce of that independence whfeh* ’enjoyed*' and to which they had been 

ftrangers. The fame Prince eftsbUfeed tjbe of France, which not a 

little contributed to Icftcn the feudal conftjtiition^,*ltilongh ueitller the raonarchs of France 
were able, as yet, to go to war Without top feuijlld feibfhfe qf tooir vaflals, as not having the 
means of keeping numerous llanding forces, Were liot .^t lwf 3 |||n in Ruropc, nor even 

of railing troops occafionally, without the alftilanto ol^ their feudal 

In volume third, p. 482, of the Foedcra, Lewis top Tqntli* ^TFfance, complains m 
our Edwaid II. “ Th.at whereas the EngWh wool merchants, wlto had before kept their ftapic 

N n 2 “at 
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1314 at Antwerp, had been penuitted by him to fettle their ^lfplc at St. Omers, under his pro- 
“ te< 5 tion, hoping that thereby great benefit would have accrued to his kingdom ; ncvertjiclcfs, 
fnid Englifh merchants vit St. Omers do omit going with their wool to the fairs at 
** Lifle, the great prejudice of Jiis people, although thq^ confiarnly frequented thofe fairs 
when they held thcii ftaple at Antwerp, and although St. Otricrs be nearer to Lifle than 
Antwerp is S' It canno”'t be doubted but thofe ftaplers had fubflaatial rcafons for this appa- 
rent inconfiftcncy, though we arc not now fo well able to difeover them, the Feudera being fllcnt 
on tills point. From hence, however, we may karn the antiquity of our flaplc at Antwerp, 
and alfo the great iinportance of our wool, in thofe times, both to France and the Nether- 
lands. 

In volume third, p. 490, of the Foedera, Robert Earl of Flanders writes a refpe^lful letter 
to our King Edward IF acquainting him of a peace being concluded betwxcn him and the 
King of France, and requeftlng him, That, as it is now agreed, between his Flemings and 
tlic Mayor and Conftabies of the Staple of England, that the flaplc for their wool be fixed 
‘‘ at Bruges, where he engages the Englilh fiiall enjoy all pofliblc privileges, Ills f'lanclcrs- 
‘‘ merchants trading to England may be allowed the like privileges. Yet one wouUf think 
that the llaple was again removed, either in part or elfc totally, lo Antwerp in the year following , 
King Edward II. twice complaining to King Pliilip V. of France, of certain fliips of Calais 
having fei'/cd fome Englifli llilps laden chiefly with wool, and bound for Antwerp ; one of 
which fhips our King values at two thpufand liiarks. 

1315 In volume third, p. 510, of the Foedcra,wc lerua which were, in general, the moft important 
towtts in Ireland at this time; for King Edward IF dirtuSling his orders to the Prelates, Peers, 
and communities of that kingdom, to give intire credit to his Minlftcrs therein named, the 
only towns by him mentioned are Dublinr Cork, Waterford, RoF, Drogheda, Trymm, 
and Kilkenny, , '■/; • /'/F - ^ 

The Englilh Parliament having petitioned Khig Edward II. and his ip relation 

to the intolerable dcarnefs of provifions, it was thereupon cnafled, beft ox, not 

fed with grain, fhould be fold for flxt^ten and no more ; if led w for 

** twenty-four JChillings, at mdft. The,bcj(I faf A fat hog of two 

years old, for three fluUing^ and four pence. A for twenty pence ; if 

liiorn, fourteen pence- A fat goofc for capon, two pence- A 

fat hen for one penny, and twemyTbur pchny; Two chickens for one penny. 

*• Four pidgcons foi one, penny. And would not fell them at thefe rates, fliould 

‘‘ forfeit them to the King-’^ Althongh, tre hejite obferve fome difference between the 

value put on fome kinds of prpvifion^ thf ha OUr days, yet, upon an average, the dilfer- 

cnee of living then and now fecm$ five or fix is to one ; always remembering thru 

their moiuy contained thiico filler our money 01 coin of the fame denomination 

does. Thus, for example, if coft two pence halfpenny, he. feven pence hali- 

penny of our money, or pli^oportion of fix to one, it would now cofl three 

and i^incpcncc. 

Alfo the Ihviliamca^-^^V^ gttflinM aid th4t King for his war againft Scotland, viz. of 
every town, except clitl# wi bui^h^^ (probably Parliament-towns) and excepting the King’s 
domains, who wer^ to aid the KingUy their tenuics, one (lout footman, armed wirii 

« a fword, bow atid atrow«> a flijig, lartce, &c- at the charge of eacih refpeftive town, for fixty 
days, at foU,r pertce per day. 

la 
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1316 In volume third of the Fgedera, we find Phillip V. king of France, being in this year at war 
.with Flanders, prefTing our King Edward If. to prohibit the hdemlngs from trading with Eng^ 
land. Edward gave Philip fair promifes : ncvcrthelcE, the .trade between England vand the 
Netherlands went on Eill, being equally nccclfary for both nations. For, as on the one 
hand, the FJcmIngvS could not fupport their immenfc woollen inanafa^f urc without the wool 
of England ; fo, on the other hand, the cuftoms thereby accruing to tlic Engliih kings, and 
the general returns of cloth, and of vari9us other ufeful wares, as well a.; of a conrHlera!)le ba- 
lance of money from Flanders, were rightly judged to be very beneficial to England ; and in 
this f tuation the trade in general remained in facceeding times, as long* at kafl as the com- 
merce of both countries continued in the condition of the ohc Tupplying wool, and the other 
receiving back cloth made of that wool. We may here add, that from the great number of 
records or deeds in the Foedera, about thefe times, between England on the one fide, and 
Idauders, Brabant, and Holland on the other fide, as well as from the hifiorians of both coun- 
tries, it appears# that we then carried on a greater trade with the Ncthcrland provinces, than 
with all the world befide. 

In the fame volume, p. we find King Louis X* of France, earncfHy requefling our 
Kiijg Edward IL to fuffer a llaple to be opened for Engliih wool in France, (that of Sr. 
OnieFs, beforc-'incntioncd, being dropped) any where between Calais and the mouth of the 
river Seine, Whereupon Edward otdep tfiu magiftrat^s of Shrewibury to depute two or three 
of tlic wool- merchants of their town to attend him at his Parliament at Lincoln, there to be 
• confultcd jointly with other merchants, cpncfitning tlie expediency of Louisas propoial. Ot 
which bufmefs, however, we can find no farther documents or information, 

Tlie Chronicon Preciofum, in this year, gives UvS the very high prices of certain provifions, 
vile, by gtcat rains wheat rofe to two pounds per quarter, or fix pounds of our money ; peafe 
and beans one pound j malt to thirteen fiiijlings and four- pence ; ajul good ale rofe to two 
fliillings and tlncc-pcncc, and even to #awr-pencc per gallon, one llnliiug of our modern 
money. , 

1316 The cpmmtrcfy , power, and wealth of the new Vandaljc cities of ^\hfmnr, Rodock, Sjvm .h 

fund, and Gtipef#aW^^;iP)ij^rhc fojuth fim Baltic, uccoidiug to Vv' crdcnh::-cri’s 

Tra<aatqs de voJ. 1. paiS 111. cap* now Ijccome rmicli in . 

creafed; and, lliH imreaihig in to the co on both fidcs the Baific Shores, 

they occafioned much envy in the 0. Penmatk# and feme others of the neighbouring 

Princes. 

By Meurfius's Hiiloiia Danica, we alfoftn^ the towns of HaulnWick in GucMcrIand, 
and Deventer in OvciyiLI, had commcictal confciicd op them ’oy Erie VI 11. King 

of Dcnmaik, in oidtr to cncouiage tWit to lefort to the lots at Schhnen. And 

two years altci, he acquaints us, that %hc King gratUed fimihr privileges to Sta- 

vein in FriUtland, then and fpintCrly a cltjt M g^aibcoiuimcrce, (nmc iommcrciU Jhrentem) 
that author expictfcb liimfelf. 

By the third volume of the Fmlcra, p. 553J to* ^§6, we fihd grievous complaints of many 
fcizurcs of Ihips and mercliaiKh/.c\ on both fidcs^ betweerpt fitt^laad and Norway; tlic two 
refpedive Kings whcieof, Edwaid and Hafum, appoiatccl ptonipotentiaries to adjulT thdv 
differences. It apjieais, that the princi])al ports of Englaud Wl)^ Caxricd on the triulc to 
Norway at this time, wcie Berwick, Hull, and Lynh ; th«i Which to wiis 

complaints againft the Norweguns, in the year 1319* 


Tpon 
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1316 Upon tlie humble application of the city of Bourdeaux to King Edward IL he granted them 
a charter, by winch that city was formaUv annexed to the imperial crown and kingdetm of 
Eiigland — So as never |o be aliened from thence, excepting only to the cldcft fon of the 

King,” the fuccccding years of this reign, we find fcveral other towns in Guienne an- 
nexed m England in the very fame flile and terms, p. 560, of the fartic volume of tlic Foedera. 
And here we cannot but obferve how vain arc all fuch unalienable charters, where there is lb 
great a reparation of territory ! For in one hundred and thirty-feven years later than this time, 
England will be deprived of every foot of ground,'' in that fine province, for ever. 

In p. 564 of the lame volume of the Foedera, we find there -yvere fhips from Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain, trading to England, For King Edward IE novv complains to the Council of 
France, there being then no King, that their having lately been a very great dearth of corn 
and other provifions in England, he had fent , to Genoa, Sicily, Spain, 8cc, to fetch a fupply 
of tliofc necefiary commodities. But that a commander of certain Calais fliips had taken a 
great fliip of Gehoa in the Downs, laden with corn, honey, he. partjy^or his owm life. ^ 

In p. 56^ of the fame work, tlte King alfo complains to the republic of Genoa, of pne of 
their merchants fupplyi ng King Robert Bruce of Scotland with armour. Edward tells them, 
“ That there had been a long friendlhip of old between his progenitors, Kings of England, 
and their prcdcceffors.” Yet this docs not appear by any tlung in the Foedera till the pre- 
lent asra, ' 

1317 By De Mai!ly’'s Hiftory of Genoa, voh L p. 154, we find that city traded to the Low 

Countries in this year ; but how much catliet we cannot fay. • 

Tn tliis fame year, according to the Chronicon PreciofUm, (from Stowe) wheat was fo high 
as four pounds per cjnjirf^r, ot tvVelye pounds of bhr money ; yet a very early and good harvejl 
brought it down to fix fiiiiiings an<^ e%htrj^n^^ Sttrely fuch a altcwion^^ 

in the fame year, muft have been dwing to fhmething more than^ the mere of the 
weather. If the mean or inoft ufuaj and moderate price of wheat, and^two <)r three otiicr 
ncccffaries of life, fuch as oxen, fheep, and poultry, cOuld be at certain 

periods, we could then exaftly fia the proportion or rate of the living, between 

that period and our owh '$ot a| this is fluitc muff be content with 

making the nioft rational cojrfiputations and inaterials handed down to 

us will admit. I'hus, foi infiance, when two-pence per day was 

the allowance of a labouring man, and tbatjWftddWfe <4 was at this time four 

fliillings per quarter, vi^ith the oth^r the fanuf pfopoittion, we are to coniider, 

firft, that the faid tWo^pence weighed ^ 0 t money, and that the faid four Ihillings 

w^as aftually twelve ihillings of mean price pf wheat in our days 

be abovft thirty-fix Ihilliag? ppr tt^pally but thrice as cheap as in our 

days, his pay being but ei^htecri^pence in our money, confidering 

the then rate of nccefikrics. 'Id be rejhcmbercd, as has been already and 

frequently obfei^ed. fV ' \ 

At this time, Mr. Klngfton upon Hull, chap. ii. acquaints us, 

'Fhat this new SUtiiV<?d to fo cOnfideraWe m increafe, though foui^d- 

“ cd but twenty tl^t thd* paved, &c. And that King Edwanl 

II. hearing how alre^y improved, granted it a charter, impowering the rich 

inhabitants tbt4}W future to build thek Imufes of lime and fionc,— to creft ftrong caftlcs 
and ^ wail and moat, as intended by bis toyal father the founder/^ We 

r /, know 
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1317 know not well how to rccoTicile this panegyrical account of Hull with what Air, Drake, the 
” hidorlographcr of York city, fays, and for which he quotes Lclaud’s Itinerary, viz, 'riuit 

Hull, even in the reign of King Edwaj'd 111 . was but a poor fifher-town , (and in another 
place he calls it but a villjgc) that its firft incrcafc was owing to the cod hlhcry lo Iceland, 
and a great trade in flock hfh, whereby it waKed very rich. I'hat in the fifth year of King 
Edward III. in the year J 331, it was incorporated, their firll mayor being Wiillarn cle la 
Pole, then one of the greateft rnctchants In ^England, and a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
“ whom that King calls mpreator .ct vdk^ius noftet^ i. c. our beloved nieichant and fer- 

“ vant. f ie was father to Mich^iol de, la Pole, Ehri of Suffolk. 

In voL HI. p. 647, of the Foedera, King Edward 11 . grants pcrmi'ffion to the fubjcfls of 
John Duke of Brabant, Lorraine, ind Luxemburg, at reqnefl, freely to traffic in England 
with their fhips and merchandize,; a n^ to en|oy their wonted privileges. He makes the (iime 
declaration of pciiniffion to the of the t 3 uke of Bretagne j wffiich is the firft inhance 

• in the Eocdcra rclatiiig to commefcc^;W^ though in the fucceeding part of this 

reign we hnd fcveral complaints of d<i5pr^atk>rt$ Edcs^ followed by as many truces* 

Complaints alfo of depredationVeomtrutted by French ffiip$, how became more frequent, 

•In page 678 of the fame vdlumd» King Fdwatd IL at the requeil of Alphonfus III. King; 
of Spain, as he is always termed in' thi?:, third of the Foedera, bccaiife he reigned over 
the two Caftiles, the largcft or principal ^^ritory 9^ it» gi*aal!s fafety aiad freedom to the mer- 
chants of Bilboa and odter towns of Bifqiytahd particularly, *Hhatn^^ they nor their goods 
** lhall be arretted nor ftopped for the d<^bt of Otbe Spaniard for whom they fhall not be 
perfonally bound:^ Thk was a domaip,tvinftom England in thofe times, when the im^ 
portaiicc of the abfolule freedom of coinmc^^ was not fo well underftood. In fucceeding 
perlddi, therefore, an article Was ufqalty in letted in the treaties made between oilier nations 
and Enf)ten4 for preventing fo imiuft a pmake , unlefs m the cafe where all of any foicigii 
nation ih England, liad boul^ thernffilves to anfwcr for each othci, 

1318 In thevFQl 4 fti ^4 P* 744 - 5 ^ KiagEdwaid IL zuloully meditating a rccon- 

Cilmion betjviBlIl Fail of Flanders, and WatUam III. Earl ol Holland, Zealand, and 

Hamault, and then at war ag^inft each other , inftruittmg \n^ aniballadors 

for that purpofe, W,** Sty* mtrcliants rtfortirtg thither tor traffic, Ihoulcl UilH-r 

“ m their peribhs flt* eftitci**’ ' ''K 

1319 We have feen, the fouadiation of the pre^hut capital city of Denmark, or 

rathcr of its caftlc, to be no earlier a <Sat» year 1169. Its happy iiiuation for mari- 

time traffic, brooglit it gi^idually to the fiaiifi t^l'^ty, So that, accord mg to Mcuifitis’s Hil- 
toiia Danica, King Erie Vlll, of year 1319, firll befto'vcd fpecial privi- 

. leges on it , fuch as the power of cItttfiiSil; jjtiagiftrate,' and of laying tolls or duties 

on the cotnmeice of ftrangerSs wkh'Oftttltlisi^CBIOWiiilSes for their burgheis, &.c. m imitation 
of the incorporating charters of other ftattOilit. It if lat pjjefetl^, alter vai lous fortmie, fo laigc 
and heautilui a city, as very well t6 meria title |t Serifs H metropolis. 

King Edwatd 11 . allowed fix-pence peir dty ftn* th» ttMtttWfifItce »f Im leopard in the I'owii 
of I-ondon, and one penny halfpettrt)^ a fht hia keepifiic 

In the preceding century, we havp feen ^st, fee eitponation ‘of ftaple merchandize of 
England, in the reign of King Henry HI. wtis tinder the of a let ol merch.'inrs 

.allociatcd under the rcferablance of a modern Corporation,, ApdtltoB^i we c.Tnnot determine 
Low long btfoic this twelfth year of King Edward II. tUefe mcrcliants had the J< gal form of .t 

corporation ; 
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corporation ; yet, fays Gerard MaJyaes, in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, already 
qii<»tcd under the year 12-6^, there are records in the Pipe Office oP the Exchequer, mention- 
ing, that it v»as a£i:ual]y a corporation, with the title of the Mayor and Conftabks of the 
Staple of England, who then had their ftapic at Antwerp, for the condu^Eling of the vent of 
Engliffi Aaple wares, and of the importation of fuch foreign ones as were' wanted at Jiome ; 
being by far the moft ancient mercantile focicty that ever was in England. 
i ]ZO About this year, Mi% Camden, in his RcmainsV p^blifficd in 1623, p. 176, conjeflures, 
that tlie Princes and States^f Chriftendom'fii*ft begun to coin gold j viz. the Empetor, the 
King of France, the Genoefc and Venetians ; and ihat fmm the two iaft hates, who 

had Doges or Dukes for their chief magilltatbs, the calkd a duca took its name. \\ c 
lhall, however, fee, that tiU tfee next reign, \vhi 4 ; 4 > Edward HE there 

no gold coined in England, though fome y^riters ha>^ averted the contrary. 

1 32: 1 ^At this time, Arragpn, Valencia, and ’Cia^lonia, we united under the government of 
James IE King of Arragon ; and thp Gienoefo und w^ar about the partiiiott <.if 

Saidinin, by which they had both wafted thomfelve$ to prevent farther diffic^jhics. 

Pope Eon Ifacc VUE in the year 13x4, conErmed that iiluiul to the King of Arragon, who 
had driven both the Genoefti and Pifans from it. E 
1322 T he property of the iilca wdiich eampofe the. pfefcnt Yn^dvince of Zealand, had occafiom d 
many difputes between the Eails of flanders ^rnd IIolMiicl f the rigirt to which iilcs was till 
3>o\v geueralJy pretended to he claimed/by the fotmen But in this year 1322, thofc two 
Princes Goncludcd k peace, by which thqfc ifles were finely yielded to the Earl of Holland. 

Tlie Earl of Flanders attempting to remove the man from Bruges to Sluys, fo great a tu- 
ntult cnlued, that the Brugians tool^ fheir Earl, and itnpnloncd him for fix months. iSo 
powcjful was this city become fiom its great commerce m thofe times. ^ 

Heifs, in Ins Hiftory of the German Empire, •ojbieive^, That this was great dark- 

ntfs , and the Popc^, by degrees, had gained tht afetndan^ lo much, Jpisipfe John XXJI. 
had the audacity to declare to the Emperor Lewis V. That the unp^llrii^ dignity was a fief 
of the Holy See, and that st« ekfiion of an Emperor could his approba- 

tion . that as it belongs to tlic fpul and undkrft:an 4 m|f govern, and to ilic 

“ body to fubmit to theli order® and to frail and perhhabic 

things,” /. r. Emperors and Kings, that are celeftial and 

eternal, the propliaa© to the facre 4 » to the fpkiitoal. The t.irqKu-or 

“ Lewis, however, n^t complying of quitting the imperial dignity, 

h< immediately excommunicate^ maintained himfclf on hi^ 

‘‘‘ throtte, though npt without him by tltis Pope.” 

The power of the Guelpiiip fe gteat it this time, as even to Jiave an hi- 

fi uence to obftiua ihe coiiife ^ other things ought ever to be left rnoft 

free and unrcftralncd^ For Foedtra^ we^have, in this year, a kttrr from 

King Ldwaid lE of iC^pg of Sicily, in favour of one Vannus Foitigair, 

iluKin filled the lllifetoHsint, wUofe wool King Robert had caukd to he 

feized at Nice b©ip«^e 4 |;» efteemed one of tlie Ghibeline, 01 Imperial 

faflion, “ whom,” King, ypp piofctut^^ as your enemies.” Edwajd vindicates 

his charaflcr, on aet^ount of hia having lived fifteen years m England. He alfo wiitcs to the 
Pope and to p 3 ^ of tbc Cardinals in his behalf, this fame yc?u\ 

t In 
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132a In Madox’s Hifiory of the Exchequer, chap. x. p. a6a, King Edward II. in tijis year, 
being the fifteenth of his reign, diretSs the Sheriffs of London and Middle fex to buy, 
provide, and fend into the Tower of London, two hundred quarters of wheat, one hundred 
quarters of beans, three hundVed quarters of oats, one hundred quarters of big fak, twenty- 
four oxen, one hundred and twenty hogs in bacon flitches, as aiid for ihe flours of the faid 
Tower. This iTiews that thofc lheriffs, as well as the like officers m other counties, wcic 
then receivers of the crown rents, and the King’s agents. 

Whilft tlvc now unfortunate King Edward 11 . had more tly^n enough upon his hands, be- 
tween his flrugglcs with his Queen, his own fubjefts, and the Scots, all at the fime time, we 
had, towards the end of voL IlL of the Foedera, p. 949, <^c. that he frequently complains to 
^ Robert Earl of Flanders, of the depredations of the Fleraifh fubjefts, chiefly about and near 
Yarmouth ; ami alfo of their fupplying the Scots with provifions, ammunition, ^cc. lb.it 
finding no redrefs, he direfts live barons of the Cinque Ports to fit out ilvips againk tiic 
4 "lemings. Yet, in the year following, p. 997-8, Lewis Earl of Flanders concluded a truce 
W’th the King of England, by which commerce on both fid^ was reftored ; which truce, as 
we find by the Foedera, was from time to time renewed in this and the fucceeding reign, with- 
out \:ontaining any additional circumftaiice relating to the commeri^t , interefts of either 
country. ■ ^ 

1323 We find, in vol. HI. p. 100910 toil of the Foedera, lliat Venetian Ihips ufually rcfovicd 

at tliis time to our Englifli fea ports. Five of their gallics, laden with merchandize, coming 
now into the port of Southampton, happened, in an aiFray with the townfmen, to kill an Eng- 
iifhman ; whereupon all otlier Venetian fhips were afraid to approach our coafts. King Ed- 
Watd II. duly weighing this, wifely publifhed a pardon for the merchants, officers, and faiiors 
of thoife gallies, and alfo an abfoliit^ ffeedpn^ for them and all other Venetian Ihips to 
refort to iohd trade at the Englifh ports. Yet in this proclamation of indulgence, we find no 
mention of ottf King’s expefting the fome freedbm for EngUflt fhips at Venice, nor the leak 
hint or fuggeilioli any antecedent treaty of commerce with that ftate. We may therefore 
conclude, tih5|t as yet any intcrcoutfe of commerce with any place fo 

remote. 

Neither d<tes' k &ppm!c, ianyi|lSn|p|' in the Feeder#, nor in hiftory, that Englifh fliips in 
thofc tirnes ufually mded r<> Majorca. It is true, indeed, that this very 

year, I'ih’d. p, loaS) we find t SltnchO King of Majorca, and Count of Rouflil- 

lon, See. to our King Edwafd IIi agltinfS l^ngliftwnen who bad committed depredations 
at fea againft bis fubjedls ; to which EdWWd'MntS^dliife# redrefs, with free accefs for all Sancho’s 
fuhjcds rcforiitigto the coafts of Engl#ti4v ''Y^f0lward fays not one word of any privileges 
• for EngUfti fhips refforting to the King which Was very natural for him to 

do, had our people, at that titne, h*d whatever either on the Majorcan coafls, 

or (in the inflance above-mentioned} fo fotfouth Venetian Shores. 

1324 Although by the apparent heginhings of coiimwSlNfie, and the vifiblc increafe of gold and 

filvcr in Europe, and in England in particular, the feudal law 
an approaching declenfion ; yet it is fomewhat ftrange thkt the 
fcvcntccmh year of King Edward lid’s reign, galled fuch ah aft 
to wardfhips, as favoured not a little of bondage J aird yet Hidfd that it neverrlRl is 

remained unrepealed till the twelfth of King Charles II. via. “ lirft* King foall hrivc riic 

“ wardlhip,” that is the guardianfoip, till twenty-one years of age, “ of the heirs of all thnt 

Vol. 1 . O o “ hold 
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“ hold of him in chief. Secondly, he ihall have the marriage of the hiid heir who fliall be 
“ under or within age. Thirdly, the premier feizin, after the death of him that hedd of him 
‘‘*in chicfjj. of all his JanAs. Fourthly, the alignment of dower to his widow, who likevvile 
(hall not marry without his coafent. Fifthly, he Iha^l not alienate the major part of his 
“ lands*, without the King's coafent. Claufes ninth and tenth, the lands of idiots Ihall he 
in the cuftody of the King, and thofe of lunatics fhall be alfo under his dircflion,” he, 
j j^'5 Mr. Echard, in his Hiflory of England, obferves, that in the difputes between King Ed- 
ward 11 . and his Queen, tjicn in France with her favourite Mortimer, preparing war agaijill 
her hulband, “ the King^s officers, with the navy of the Citique Ports, he. fo feowered the 
narrow fcas, that in a fliort time they brought one hundred and twenty Norman Hiips into 
“ England as lawful prizes.” By this and other inftances of captures from the Norman coaf^ 
it appears there muft Itavc been, in thofe times, a confidorablc commerce in Nonnandy : they 
were indeed, at that titnc, tlio great carriers of French wines to other parts of Europe, al- 
tiiougli their own province never produced any. * 

The city of Hamburg was become fo confidcrablc by this lime, according lo lici Jearned 
Secretary Lambccius, in his Origines Hamburgenfcs, that tlxe Dube of liolftein, in the year 
^325, perpetual privilege of coining money, exeJufive of all dher parts 

ol*his domini®|K:' 

We have exhibited, under the year 1308, the firft commercial treaty between England and 
Spain, after many complaints of depredations. We now find, in the fourth volume, p, j iS, 
of the Fccxlcra, TJiJtt King Edward 11 .” after frefli depredations of the Spaniards wcie 
complained of by him againft his fubjef^s both at Bayonne and m England, at the reqiKll 
of Aiphonfus VIE King of Caftiic, graats full hbetty to all noblemen, mciclunts, mailers 
of (hips, mariners, of that kingdon«^ to tlfott to England and to Aquitaine wuh their 
“ mcrcliandi/c, he. and to fell and difpofe thereof at pkafuic, paying the euftpms ; and 
‘‘ that they may rciuiii home at thdr pleafurc.” / 

In voi. iV. p, 138, of the Foedcia, King Edward IE “ grants his proteflion and fafe con- 
duft to all mcichants, maiiners, he reforting to England for ten ytats^tih come, liom tlic 
city and territory of Venice^ with libcfty to fell th^lr in Ei,>gland* and to ic- 

tun#homc in lafctj^, without having either pf gpods hopped on account of 

“ other peoples crimes or debts. Providedjj^ay^^^l0|i^h^^ the ufual duties, and exereik: 
“ none hut legal merchandize.” This Pt? ifeivtiig the fecond of its kind 

hithcito to be found in the Foedcra, 'Was the condition on wbicli the Hate of 

Venice accepted of our King’s hbwy tWf England : for what Hale 01 nation 

would lamely fubmit to fuch abjt^ ^ permit their innocent merchants, as our 

former jnaff icc was, to be iiabK 4 i^bts and crimes of others. Yet (lill here is no 

ciiufe in behalf of Englifli tp Venice j which fliews that, in all probability, 

lUcie wd<- no commerce fp great a diflancc then thought of. '['he fame may 

be ol)iu\ed in the befprct^na^^p itr^eaty «vi^n with Caftde. 

In the lame vdlum©/, tl)e Fcedcra. tyr fee a Jettci fiom King Edwvird U, debring 

Ins kinfman, of JPoTtugal^ to Ins proteftion to an Engblh flnp coming 

thither with mcichandize ^ ilia, and intending to load corn and other piovibons for our 
King’s dutchy pf Gafepny. From* whence it is piobable that Epghfli Blips did nut, in thole 
days, very trade to Poitugal, which therefore occafioned King Edward to make this* 

may here add, as obferved elfcwhcic, that not only Portugal and Spam, hut 

France 
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1325 I' 9 *ancc alfo, produced more corn and Icfs wine than in modern times. Eat luxury incrcafing 
the demand for wines along with the incrcahrtg wealth of Kuvone, tlioic* three jtations found 
their benefit in augmenting their vineyards, for fupplying the 'more nortlicni countries with 
tiiat alluring liquor. ^ 

So coniiderable were the power and privileges of the great mercantile cities of Flanders In 
this century, that in vol. IV. p. 147 of tltc Foedera, we find the huigouiaflers of Ihuges, 
(ihent, and Y])rcs, alone declaring or proclaiming a truce between the merchant fuhjcds of 
the Fail of b'landcrs, and lliofe of King Edward II. of England: Bruges tlieieby aj>pointiigg 
lu r l^urgomaflcrs to go over to London for fettling of peace and con^mercc in tlu-.li- own be- 
half, and in hcdialf of all tlie people of Flanders, jointly W’ith the deputies of the other ivvo 
good towns o{' Cihent and Ypres, (avccquc Ics dt:ux bonnes vlllcsy Gand ct Ypres.) In thr. fame 
year, we find that King Edward II. fettled a truce with tliofe deputies : and, in the year fo!^. 
lowing, lie writes to tile Magiftrates of Bimgcs, that he confented to the prolongation of the 
'’tiucc. Fafdcra, veil. I V. p. 157. 

' In Madox’s birma Burgi, chap. xi. 4, we have a lift of all the nations of foreigners, 
trading to Fhigland in flic year 1325, to whom King Edward 11. and his fatlicr had granted a 
charter of ])rivi leges, viz. French, German, Spanhh, Portuguefe, thofe of Navarre, Lom- 
bardy, I'ufcany, Catalonia, Provence, and our dutchy of Aquitaine, of Thonloufe, Flanders, 
Brabant, and oTlicr foreign parts. It may be proper, however, to obferve, that there is no 
, mention of any merchants from Denmark, Sweden, Poland, or Mufeovyq as yet trading 
thither i and that the oierchants of Galcony had great dealings with England, cliichy for 
witics, and for wo ad for dyers. 

In vol. IV. p, 166 of the Foedera, we have a complaint of James King of Armgon, 
Valencia, Sardinia, and Corfka, and Lari of Barcelona, to King Edw^ard II, of England, 
** That fomc Enghih fliips had forcibly fcis^ecl on the fca, and earned mto Sandwich, certain 
“ gallics of Jterpelona,” which city is in thi^ volume always called Baichinonia, which 
** were rtitlurAingj ^lomc from 1 landers laden with merchandize, foi which our King pro- 

miftd to do ^ 

King Edwurd It. ^11 difputes relating to commerce and depredations on the fca‘^\ 

with William Earl of Although m the following yeai, lome Rngliflimcn having 

ilain ccitain of 'ttoW ^as a frefli convention made with the faid Earl. 

Foedera, vol. JV. p* 179-^1^7, i ^ 

13:6 In vol. IV, p. 220 of the Foedc^i, any mention made ot two Admiials at the 

fame time in rnglahd King Edward IL in thk yeai, ducfting his piectpts, To the 
“ Admnal of hii. 1 lea from the Thatn<? 3 * » and to the Admirafl of his F leet 

* or Ship^ from the Thames moutli 

7 'he Illcs of Jciicy, CJiicmfey, Aldetney# are firft mentioned in the Fa'dcra, 

p. 223 King F.dwaid II dnifting fbe of ttmic nlcs to lci?e on the perfons and 

goods of all Ftenthmen, their King had made war on hnn, and had detained ]ii> 

Ciiicen and fon in Fiance, &c. Alfo to Ccizt on all tlic dmrcli lauds of the French in thole 
ides, allowing each pnor for his foflcnancc^thi^e-ptrice, and catch J5lUOTd||;wo-pencc per tl.r . 

It is here propel to umatk, that lU King i-dkvard Ild^' wai again!] I lancc 

and its leintones, th<\e was ufunlly an exception of the Flandrenf^s) aF 

tliough I landers was in tJiofc days deemed a part, or at Icaft a ficfi of the French monaichy, 
or under vaflalagc to Fianci pariicularlv in Vol lY p. ^26 oi tlic Fcedcra, under the laid 

O 2 yCui 
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'^26 year 1326, in the act intitled, ‘‘ Ad Civitatem Bayonae faper aggrefEbus Gallorum, ct de 
Navigio miitcndo.” Which flicws of how great importance to England its comiueVce to 
FkiJiders was judged to l)fe in thofe times. 

In tins lame nineteenth year of King Edward II. lUie Engrofler and Remembrancer at 
the E*ng!i(h Exchequer, were allowed twelve marks for the maintenance of two clerks year- 
“ ly, e. four pounds each clerk/* Madox’s Exchequer, cap. xxiv. p. 718. And the iilvcr 
money being thrice the quantity of ouis, each clerk had twelve pounds yearly of our hlvcr 
for his maintenance. 

King Edward 11 . being, in this year, depofed by the wicked arts of his lafeivious Qiiccn, 
had, according to Walhngham, one hundred marks per rapnth allotted him for his main- 
tenance i which ilie took care lie Ihould not long live to enjoy. 

327 In the year 1327, being the firft of Edward III. according to Bifliop Fleetw^ood s Chronicon 
Prcciofum, upon an inquifition at Tunbridge in Kent, “ a capital mefluage, with feventy 
“ acres of arable land, was worth no more per annum than one pound fifteen IhiHings: 
Twelve hens fold for one fliilling and fix-peace. A cock and thirteen hens for onclhiiiing 
and feven-pcnce.** If wheat was proportionably cheap, then the rate or expcnce of living at 
this time muft have been five or fix times as cheap as in our days* “ Eighty acres *of arable 
** land was worth twenty fl>iUings per annum, or three pounds of modern money, that is 
three-pcncc, wlfich is nine-pcncc of our money per acre. Meadow land was let at four- 
pence, and pafture at one penny per acre/* ^ 

This account is corroborated by what James Howell, in his Londinopolis, fays he had 
read, but does not quote the author^ that in the firft year of Edward III. in the year 1327, 
Jolm of Oxford, a vintner of London, and afterwards Loid Mayor, gave to the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity in London, two tofts of land, one mill, fifty acres of |t»0ro, acres of 
‘‘ wood, with tjte appurtenances in Kentiffi Tawn^ in value twenty i^d tHrec-pence 

by the year ,*’ or about three pounds and mncpence yearly of our m<pey^ 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi* obferves^ th^t in this firft ftMx King Edward 
111 . fundry incorporated trades. were ilmx e^cifting in the city of the taylors, ar- 

mourers, Ikinners, goldfmiths, 0£l>ftr tirades fnccc^ding trmes incor- 
porated, vr4. the grocers, anciently called 1345— The mercers, In 

1393— The falters, in i394^The anciently called mer- 
chant wine tunners of Gafeony, in thef|p|r^ l439-^Habcrdaft)crs, in 

T451 — Ironmongers, in 1464 — Merchar^^'j^^l^^ ip 1466* anciently called taylors and linen 
armourers— Clotbworkcrs, anciently C^ipl^ Su tht year 1482* The habcrdalhcrs 

’ were aiKiently called hurrers a^d mmt coming from Uie warns they fold, 

wiiich came fiom Milain and , 

Southwark, though but at this tim^* and even long before, an 

afvlum for rogues, Which arcumftance the city of London often 

fuffered great damages : ^0 the crown^ the bailiwic of Southwark was now 

granted to the city of wheD^by ijhat City acquired ^ more immediate authority in 

til at conllantly iucrcafeijgf^i^ 

About this time, io Sk J^es Ware^s Hiftorkal Relations, (ora Dlfcovery of 

the true Caulcs why irda^d vm never intirely fubdued to the Crown of England, till the be- 
ginning of the Reign of King James L) tJie old Englifh colonics in Ireland became gradually 
lb that they fell back into Iiifh barbanfm, and rejected the EngUlh Jaws and cuftoms. 

7‘his 
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1327 This circumftance was partly occaiicmed by the bad government of King Edward II. and by 
f^rince Edward Bruce, brother to King Robert Bruce of Scotland, marching up to the walls 
of Dublin, fpoiling the Englilh pale, paiTing through Lei after and M under as far as Lime- 
rick, and becoming every where mafter of the field. Thus Ireland remained for feveral ages; 
the crown of England not taking any proper meafures to reduce the Irhh, and the degenerate 
Engliftr, into a regular way of government, and to the laws of England. Any thing like a 
Hiftory of Commerce cannot, therefore, be expefted from a country fo abandoned and ne- 
gle<5U*d, and which remained in that condition for feveral fuccceding centuries, 

Iliftorians have obferved, that only the principal Barons of England were fummoned to 
great Councils and Parliaments ; and that it was in the reign of King Edvvar 4 IE whole ini- 
ferablc death happened in this year, that the title of Baron, which before had been given to 
all who held eftates immediately of the crown* was given, in future, only to fuch as were fuin- 
inoned to Parliament. 

132S’ 'J'he animofity of the opulent city of Bruges, joined to that of the other Flemlfh cities, 
a^ain ft their Earl, having, notwithftanding a peace concluded between them, caufed them at 
this time, to break out into frefh rcbelli6n,'^their Eatl prevailed over them, and, in this year, 
tliey arc difeomiited, with the lofs of twenty-two thoufend flain in battle. 

King Edward Tit. finding it would be tOolt>tich for him to wage war with France and Scot- 
land, at the fame time, determined to latter, that he might be at greater 

, liberty for making preparations to attack tbts; former. Wiicrefore wc find him, in the fourth 
volume of the Ffjedera, p. 337* renouncing all right and pretenfions to any kind of fuperl- 
** ority or homage from King Robert Bruce and his fucceffors Kings of Scotland; Ailing the 
faid King Robert, Afagnijicus Prinepps DpminMs D/t Gratia Rex Scotorum^ iilujiris 

Gmfiiwatus mjht\ tt Jrnicus Th<J magnificent Prince and Lord Robert, 

% tbti of God, King of the SCotS, puV illuftrious Ally mid moil dear Friend/' Yet 

Edward’s being boundlcfs* tins the brave Robert’s life ; 

whofc infaiit fofi^ pavid, fuccccdmg, in the year revived hi Edward the hope of con- 
quering Scotland. * r 

In volume fourth, 340^ of the Foedera, wc find two feveral complaints of King Edward 
III. of England, to Atphemfos againft the fcxi robberies and piracies of certain 

of his people of St. Andcro, St, Sebaftian, Verm^, Rede, Fontarabia, See. 

in the bay of Bifcay ; more cfpeciillj^;)^ foe ^ercbaius of Southampton. I'hc port of South- 
ampton was in thofc times very coofidcriMe^ i» Shipping, and had great dealings at Boxtrdcaux 
and Bayonne in our King's Dutchy of Gpjenaafti' ajid their voyages thither expofed them to 
the piracies of the Bifeayans in that neighbd^irb^^^ ■ 

In the Fcedcra, vol. iv. p. 353* fettled on hU Queeti Phillippa, daughter 

of William III. Earl of Hainault* HoUattdv.^audJ^^ and Lord of Fricfiand, a dowry of 
fifteen thoufand fmall livres tournoss yearly in latid|>> .or an equal value in fterling money. 
Whether thofc fmall Hvre$, as they ate termed, etjual 4 t this time to what we find they 
were an hundred years further bayk, when four pf them cqwal to a pound fterling. is very 
doubtful ; becaufe the French funk the intriuCc Hralue of thisli* nipney than any other n:r- 

tion of Europe. If they were ftillof that value, tlipn this to threr tlioufand 

feven hundred and fifty pounds fterling* or to eleven thoufand t^tirWhdrcd aiul fifty pouiids 
of our money; and would have gone as far in tlic cxpence of living, as about five or llx tunes 
as much in our days.. 
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In p. 354 of the Fa?rdcra^ volume fourrh, we have anotlicr royal dowry, Tt* is a contract of 
nunriage between King Edward HE as guardian to his lifter Joonna, an infant, and Kobe it 
Bnicc, Kir^g of Scoihind, in behalf of Idrs infant Ion and heir David, Piincc of Scotland , 
the dowiy of the PrinecE was to be two thoufand pounds yearly, in lands in Scotland, {Duo 
MtlUa lihrarum Terri^ ct reddltiisy per annum.'} or fix thoufand pounds of modern money. 

As this is probably the laft time we lhall have a proper opportunity of making the following 
remark, which we have frequently before made, we muft here obferve, that, in the cojnracE 
there is no difference made between the value of the money of the two kingdoms, though the 
lands were to be in fit parts pf Scotland, (in loch compcieniihus In regno Scotia’.) And it is ab 
moft needfpfs to point out, that Edward's contraft would have exprefled the word ftcrliiyg, biul 
there been any difference as yet in the Scotifli from Englifli money. Speed fays, that by t!nv 
treaty, King Robert agreed to pay King Edward thirty thoufiind marks for reparation ol' da- 
mages ; of whicli circumftance there is no mention in the Foedcra, nor of any portion ti> f>e 
"given witli the Princefs : lb that, in all probability, tlic remiflion of thefe thiity liioifland 
jiiarks was to be in lieu of a portion. 

We fliall foon fife the Kings of Scotland injudiciouflj finking the value of their coins, al- 
though they, like the French, ftill kept up file fame denominations, as we have them in l^oth 
nations to this day : and this alteration fioon brought on the diftinftion bettveen pounds ilcr- 
Hng and pounds Scot ifh. 

In this fame year, there is an EngJifh aiSl 6f Parliament, cap, xiv, intitlcd, The Mciifun: 
and Affize of Cloths of Ray and of Colour, Wlicrcby is dire^led the length and breadth of 
“ thofc two ibrts of cloths, and that the King’s Aulneger fliall meafurc them ; and they fhall 
“ beyforfeited to the King, i f they be fliprt pf the foflo wing lengths and breadths, viz. Firft, 
The cloths of ray, (not coloured) whereto be twe^nty-eight yards in length, and quarters 
“ broad. Secondly, The Coloured cloths were to be twenty-fix long, and itx quarters and an 
** half wbde.” This is the firft time w^ fihdariy m made of tlj^e olficcjof Aulneger in 

the ftature book ; his defignation coming from the meafure tlien called ah now an EIL 
'There were feveral Other ftatutel afterwardis madc^iii this reign, for.yegd diiTjenfions 

of cloth, and for the Aulncgcr’s duty on, doths, in fuccecdlng 

reigns, winch arc not now worth our particular E • 

It may, and it certainly docs, feem fomewhaf that and Parlia- 

ment fliould take upon tlicm to limit the dijlt^nflbns cif cloth coming from forcigti parts, vet 
that is, by fome, aflerted to have been one John May, who wia the general Aiil- 

negcr, publiflied a trtatife, in the year A Declaration of the Stcltc of Cloathing, 

now u(cd within this Realm of England, wherein he fays, “ That before the making of clotli, 

“ that is, fine cloth, in Englan^. The Aulneger was ordained, who cxcrcifed that olfice upon 
all cloths coming from to incafurc and fry them where they were put on land, 

“ even as far back as the fifticibtfryeat' of King Edward fl. 13112, by letters patents.” Yet a - • 

we, doubtlcE, made much naorx coarfe woollen cloths at home, for our lower people, than 
were iiuportcd from foRS^p. it is probable that the above quoted aft of Parliament luad 

at leaft a more fpccial to our own Rome made cloth. 

Under this fame year, being the fccond of Edward HE there is a ftatmc, cap, 9. which e- 
' nafted, I'hat tlic ibipks/ as well beyond as on this fide, fliall ccafc ; — and that all 

chant-ft|;i 3 i|^gbf^, and privy, may go and come with their merchandize into England, after 
the tenor of the great charter,” 
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J328 In vol. iv. p. 361, of the I'ocdera, King Fuhvard III. confirm.^ ut large the charter of pri- 
vileges granted by his grandfather, Edward ]. in the year 1303, to foreign metcliants, and 
the additional cnlloms and duties they were bound to pay in <iOiifideiation of tiiofe privileges. 
This charter of King Edward 1 . lliled Charta Mcrcaiot ia^ with the names of the foreign na- 
tions from whence mcrchants-ftrangcrs itfually come, were exhibited undet the faid year 

13^3- 

132.9 We have feen, in former reigns, that the Lombard merchants, refiding in England, liad 
great money dealings there, as well with our Kings as with their fubjefts, Tlicy conllnucd 
the fame in this reign; for, in the fourth volume, p. 387, of the Eerdera, we lind a deed or 
inflrumcnt of King Edward 111. in the year 1329, “ whereby he borrows hve thoufarul marks 
“ of the Society of the Bardi, (Bardorum) of Florence, for defraying the expciices of his 
voyage to France. King Edward, at the fame time, acknowledges a former debt of feven 
thoufaiul marks. In return for thefc ferviecs, he prefents them with two thoufand pounds 
^ fterling, which he promifes Lithfully to pay themf^ /Fiius, without the name of ulbry or 
i/itcicil for money, whicli tlic church had fo often declared to be unlawful, and yet fa often 
connived at, thefe modeft l.ombards arc contented to be over-paid by the name of a free- 
gift. 

At the Parliament of the third year of King Edward III. according to Sir Robert Cotton’s 
Records, p. 2i, Sundry merchants ofLymi, and Barton upon Humber, do undertake, at a 
certain price, to deliver ten th ou fartd f^ttarters of all forts of graiif at the town of Berwick, 
and in tlic road of Leith ; die wheat and malt at nine fhiilings per rpartcr,” (dear enough) 
oats, beans, and peas, at five {hillings per quarter/’ their money being Hill three times the 
weight of ours. ''' 

1330 I>r. Kennet, in his Parochial Antiquities, relates, that the mirlc to the Black Prince had a 
penfioh often pounds per annum, dr thirty pounds of our money, fettled pn her by King Ed- 
ward III. vyhieh was equal, in the expcnco of living, to fixty pounds in our days, by 
the rule of the ptice of wheat, poultry, and a roeker had ten marks, or fix pounds thirteen 
ihil lings four pence yearly, or about fixty marks of^our money, fettled on her by way of 
penfion. ,, ^ 

Two ftatutes oediV pafled, iii this fourth year df Edward III. “ For reftixtining the violc nt 
and adiittary Queen, and Royal Ifluc , corn, 

hay, litter, beftiaf, &c. luving bfedu taken in times paft, from the people, for which no 
“ payment was made, — at other tinies, at air.uiidcr-ratc.” Tliefe violences were, for the pre- 
lent redrefled ; but we fhall hereafter find fiitwiai: complaints iu Parliament, and frelh laws cu- 

' . 7 ;> ■ 

afted for retlifying them. » • ; - * 

In this fame year, a ftatiitc, cap. iv* .cna^jts^.^^'.T:hat Parliaments in England fliall be holdcir 
in every year once, and more often if . ’Ueedi be/’ 

According to many authors, gunpowdci* and guns were, this year 1330, invented by one 
Swartz, a German Monk of Colog^ic, or, 'according to otb^rs, by one Anklitzen, of Fi i 
burgh, like many other very Gonfidcrablo difcovcjdeii^^^b^^^^^ for, whllft Swartz vv:r; 

preparinga pot of nitre for phyfical or cEyni^ical happened to fall Into it, 

and made it fly up. Whereupon be a coiitpbfition' ©f call gun-powu’e r, 

and putting it into a hollow inftruinent of brafs Or iron, to it, it m uic Inch 

an explofion as he expefled. Swartk, for after all hb Is the undoubted difeoverer, is liiiJ to 
have made known this difeovery the very fame year to the Venetians, who arc reJatcJ !iy ionu; 

' ' ' '' ' t> 
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.1330 to have been the firft who made ufc of (the immediate coiifcquence of the difeovery 

of gini'povvder) in a fea fight with the Genoefe, in the year 1376, or as others^ in 1380*, but 
all Jiiil.orians feem to agrer, that our King Edward III. employed guns againtl the I-'rcnch at 
the battle oi^'Creiry, in the year 1346, and alfo in tlic following year at the fiege of Calais, 
which was previous to the aera when the Venetians are faid to have ufed them. The P'rcncli 
adopted them from the Englifh, and Spain had them near as early ; as alio the Hans-towns, 
now grown very confiderabie indeed in commerce. The Turks got them in their wars with 
Venice ; but the Perfians did not employ them till they were inftru6led in their ulc by 
the Portuguefc in the former part of the ,fi.xteenth century ; and the Moors of Barbary had 
them from the Moors of Spain* This therefore^ as well as many other inftanccs, ihews how 
vain it is for any one nation to pretend toengrofs an invention or difeovery, of fo important 
a nature, for any long limc^ whetlier it relates to Wiir, navigation, or commerce, 5 :c. — Roger 
Bacon, a Monk, and Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, who Hourilhcd about the year 
1260, is faid to have underftood at Icall the theory of gun-powder, having, in one ofhis^lct" 
ters, obferved, That out of faltpctrc, fulphur, and charcoal dufl, he could make ^ire to 
burn at what dift^ance he pieafed, and could canfe thunder and lightning tbcicby, which 
could deftroy cities and armies with a great noifeP* This account of our Roger Bacon is 
co‘nfirmed by MezeraPs Hiftory of France, who fpeaking of the great reputation of the Uni- 
verfity of Paris, at die clofe of the thirteenth century, mentions, among other foreigners ic- 
forting to it, “ Roger Bacon, an Englifhman by birth, of the order of St. Francis, of a very 
** fustic genius, thoroughly verfed and accoraplifhed in all kinds of learning, particularly in 
chymiftry j in vvhqfc works is to be found the fccret for making of gun-powderd' We 
mull alfo obferve,’* continues Mezerai, that, in the famous battle of CrclTy, in the year 
1346, the Englifh had four or five pieces of cannon, which, having never before been ufed 
in our wars, gave great tcrror.-^ln the wars of Italy they began to make ufc of fuch pon- 
dcrous mufquets as took two men tb carry them : they loaded them round pebbles, 
and fired them upon a reft* Tlicfc prbvcd the deftruftion of the Mcn^at-arms, who be* 
‘‘ fore feared nothing but cannon.’* Bombs and Mortars did not cam© into ufc till about the 
year 1634. ^ ,, 

The ifland of Majorca had, in this year, fomc power. M r. 

Campbell, in his Hiftory of the Balearic 1 Acs, obferyes^ That, in three days fpace, tliere 
were twenty^five gaUies fitted out from thci^C a Bkc number of Genoefe, who at that 

time molefted their coafts. That author- o^ferves, that, from the year 1250 til] the rebel- 
lion of the Commons in 1520,, Major^; enjoyed its beft fortune. In thofe days there 
** mighty be feen, lying before the city of to the nu^ of three hundred fail of 

large fhips, inoftly foreign. They reckoned then to h4ve twelve thoufand feamen in the 
ifland.-^Before the Indies were difcovorcd, Majorca had a very extenfive trade ; for it was 
a general mart whither the .]!nef(^iftn4.iise of the Eaft was brought; particularly fpiccries and 
‘‘ drugs from Damietta, Alexarid^a, and Alexandretta : for they were carried by the Red Sea 
from the foutli call parts. of and thcncc by camels to Cairo, from whence they were 

brought down the Nifc the aforefaid cities, and from thence to Majorca, from which 
‘‘ ifland they were tranfported into all parts of Europe. For proof of this, there are to he 
“ feen, at this time, the ruins of the arfcnals, with ftatcly arches^ which were made for tlie 
binlding of as alfo the magnificent exchange ; and, befide this ge- 

neralexchifige, there was a particular one for the Gcnoefe*~ There was fcarcely any gen- 
, - tlcinan 
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J330 “ tlcmaii in the iiland that did not maintain fome gallics ; wlicrchy the Majorcans had the 
‘‘ Moors of Africa fo inucli under their fubje^tion, that, from Tunis, as far as the Straights 
** of Gibraltar, almoll all the maritime parts paid tribute to tllcrn.” As this account is pro- 
fcflcdly taken from Spanifh ahthors, we niufr confidcr their maritime power, and a!fo their 
great trade in I'pices for fapplying the reft of Europe, with proper grains of aHowaucc : yet 
how oblcurc foever tliey have been of later timers, it is certain, from impartial accounts, that, 
in this and the next century, Majorca rnadc no ihcoiriiderable figure in the inaritiate and com- 
nicrciai world, with the title of a kingdom *, it having been annexed to that of Anagon, by 
Janies, its warlike king, who, in the year 12^19, had expelled the Moors from this and the 
oi her Balearic iflcs of Minorca and Ivicad ’ 

Not mneh different, and poffbly more authentic, Js the following ftatc of the trade into 
I'nrope witli Kail India mcrcliamlize, as given by Marco Sanudo, a Venetian author, quoted 
h\ Bilhop Huct, in his Hiftoirc du Commerce et de la Navigation dcs. Anciens. At this time, 
aliont tlu^ year 1330, The provinces of Malabar arid Cambaya carried on the moll confi- 
"'‘d. ral>lc traffic; and fo it remained wlnlll the Soldans reigned, io Egt^pt. The Indjan mer- 
' ‘ chandiy.c was hrvought to Aden in Arabia, thence up the Red Sea to Siiex, and from thence 
<»Tci hmd to the Nile, and down that river to Cairo and Alexandria, and thence, by the 
WMictiaus, difperKcl over Europe f which account is, in general, confirmed by all other 
authors; yet it n?nv be ?.\{o true, that Majorca, and alfo Genoa and MarfetKes, (then, as 
well as before and lince, n very famous emporium or mart) might trade in Eall India wares by 
tlu'ir voyages to Alexandria, It feems, the Mameluke Soidahs of Egypt were, in thofo days, 
lo cxircmcly jealous witli regard to this traffic, that they would not permit any Chriftian to go 
to India either in their Blips, or through their dominions* 

’53^ Edward HI, attentively obferving the tiches and power of the provinces of Flanders 

and Krabail't, proceeding merely from thdr vaft woollen manufacture, in cenfcqucnce of 
which rlie.gfcatcft princes ftrovc to g.lijn their frkndfhip ; for the? natural product of the 
Ncthcrlaiid^pi^ very inconlukrablc : ^ud confidtling further, that they owed all their 
wciiltli and ppwef entirely to his Englifli wool, it was extremely natural for him to infer, 
tlint if he could HI that man ufa£turc to fettle in England, the trade thereof 

would loon profpcr'hi his kingdoui. It feems, indeed, fomewhat ftrangc, that our preceding 
kings, and cdpccinlty this K ingfs faga«J jmi-s grandfather, did, not fhbher refolvc on fo obvious, 
fo cafy, and natural a way to enrich kingdom, tnllcad of purfuing their ambitious and 
d.cftruftivc territorial conqud'ls* y',;, . 

Edward having thus dete rmined, \ve find, m' the volume bf Rymer’s Foedera, p. 496, 

ihc fii il infiance ol any fiop towards that it is a letter of proceftion to John 

. Kemp, of Flanders, a wooUesn cloth over To cxcrclfc his 

in the year 1331, and, as his proteffion to teach it to fuch of our people as 

fhall incline lo learn it ; the King hereby taking the faid Kemp, with aH Ids fetvants, ap- 
“ prentices, goods, and chattels, into Ms royai proteiSi'Son'i^and promifing the fame likcwifc 
** tn all others of his occupation, as alfb tO all djets atid who fliall incline to come 

and fettle in England. ’’ - / , f 

In coTifcqueiice thereof, feventy fenfilies Wkilbon^i year, brought ov< r to 

England by King Edward’s invitation, for promoting the wboitt^nb^ and teaching 

it to our people. Which remarkable ttanfaftion nearly correfponds wjth the time nicntionc<I 
by tlie great Penfionary De Witt, in his Intcreft of HolIarwK ikyit, V That the clothe 

VoL. L P p work- 
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j 331 workers of the great towns of Flanders began to be uneafy, bv reafoii of the grow- 
ing power of their Earl ; wherefore they were glad to feek for new fettlcmcnts elfcwherc.’^ 
Upon t^is famous fubjeft, which has principally brought England to its prcfcat gran<l( ur 
and opulence, it may be ncccflTary, for the fake of fome^ readers, to remark, That when all 
our hilTorlans fay that King Edward IIL introduced the woollen manufatflure into England, 
what is properly to be uuderftobd thereby is, that he taught his people to make and circl e line 
woollen cloths, by means of the Ncthcrlandcrs whom he brought hither, which laid the foun- 
dation of that great manufa^lure which Englar^d has long firlce brought to perfedion : but 
that, nevcrthclefs, niuft be admitted and aUpwed, that woollen cloth of lomc fort or otlrn, 
was always made in this nation, ever fince the Romans firft brought the Britons to tlu* av, 11 
of cloth, iaflcad of the Ikins of betlfts ; and that they left tliat art here behind them : nor coin 
we fuppofc that our Saxon anceftors had not always amorig them f|<lnncrs and weave rj of 
woollen cloth of fome kind^ for the wear, at leaft, of thp lower ranks of their people, more 
efpecialJy as, for want of commerce, there was then but little communication with 1 he.-orit i- 
nent ; ;^nd, befides, the Woollen manufacture of the Netherlands did not prol>:ib!N reinv to 
any height till the latter part of the tenth century : fo that, had they not made all tie ir 1 1 u!i 
at home, which was ncceflary to the bulk of their people, as far as appemn, thev*-fnuil lu.e 
fent as far as Florence, and other free cities of Italy for it, till tlie NutherlundM s niv>k op i ho 
fine manufafture thereof f wludh certainly the greater part of our people could not affcji d to do, 
their whole rkhes Cohhfting bhly in their cattle : though the King, tJk: great Tmt-lig rovd tb.c 
higher Glergy, probably Ihad their bell clothi^^^ ihofc parts, 'fliev therefore cup, ;tt jd 

thcmfclves with fuch.cp^lfc wear as they thcnifelvL:. ceidJ nnkt , e ; f. n - 

mily for themfelves^,|fts isfftili-the parts of Jhiiain, ami in tnany otiie: pa:i . ; t 

Europe; and prob^Uy mpA: pf leather doublets and hays, or boddice, 

for cbeapnefs and dP^J^tion,, a Con&dcrablc part of tlicir entire cloathing, as is even 

worn at this day by numbers oftte/kbiPathig'^ A$ for the times from the Noninm 
conqueft downwards, the making of alfo nf lineh clorh in rn-i..;ub 

is paft all doubt ; , and wc havp feen a' Fraternity, or Guild of Weavers in Eoiuion, as iai i^ark 
as the reign of King Hehry IL In tlie Magtia Ghana which King Ilchiry HI. \v,n oMi- 1 p> 
fwear to,i in th« nhith year of his thei'C^is^^fe following iwciuy-lifd head o: ar- 
ticle, vizn ‘‘ That there be one breadth of dy^d-cfotli and haberjeas ; that is to ho;, 

tvvo yards withia tlie Now, as certainly made- cloth at home, this arrir'e, 

without doubt, related to that more than-fa^rtjgn cloth ; and, notwitbilanding whui 3 he A ;:!- 
negcr writes, in the year 1613, (already- quoted) wc cannot help tiilnking ir unnaiunil fm ihe 
Icgiilature to prcfcldbc rules to forcignyhations for the dinxenfions of their cloths ; and ihai It 
feems more agreeable to reafon to juppofe, .ilmt the Magipr Chaita and the LegiPatincy ip tho 
year 1328, ihcaht ordy tlic dirac^lfions- of our own home in.ulc woollen cloths, more vfpcciai- 
]y, as the dimcnfions fpecific^— iu. the latter period, are fo different from tliol'c in Magna 
Charta ; and tliis fuppofitioa IS ftill furtlxer corroborak-d, by there being no mention^ ciii iei' 
in the Magna Chartaairt^^i';^ in jgaS, of the clotids l*cing fo- 
reign, oifbcing We foaU foon fee-, that King Edward III. did not lofe ficiit of 

this projefl, although fee had employmc0t enough of another kind by Ills war witJi I Vancc, 
and \m quarrels 

^ In the 500, there is a declaration of that King, whereby he exempts M 

'a^ herrings, and other filh, from being fubjeft to the olhccs of exchange, 

cfla - 
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cflablid'jcJ at Dover and other ports, I'ur cha'ipiup; the foreign coins received for their iilli f:r 
F.nglillt coins ; (o as the iaid fiihcrs do give fccinity, not to traufport their fald Lnglilh 
uioiiey into foreign parts* 

I'his declaration cx])lains the praOice at that time of exchanging of nivoncy or coin, either 
at going out, or coining into England. It fets forth, “ That lately, by c^nfeiit of the 
‘‘ PiLdatcs, Earls, and Barons” (here is no mention of citizens nor burgeffes) of our 
realm, we have ordained that no perfon lhall carry good ftcrling money out of our king- 
dom ; but that a table of the values, weight, and fincnefs of Lnglilh and foreign monies, 
fliall be hung up at Dover and other ports, where there is an ufual pailagc beyond fen, for 
the exchange of iljc nccdlary expcnccs which may be wanting by perfons either going be- 
vend fca, or coming into this kingdom from foreign parts, of every fort or kind of money : 
('T) n (Tcnjiihlo expen farum ncceUuriuni homimius ulty'a mar ^ ex tret regnum nojlrum tranfiuntibus^ 
et ;}?trd 'ultm regnnm de partihiis iranfmarinis vcntentlhu^^ dc <imcuneiu€ gencrc moneiee faclcndod'* 
^/Idhs liicws, tliat Malyncs, in his Center of the Circle of Commer^ie, was miftaken in faying, 
tljat K ing Edward 1 . ereded this ofSec of a Ripyal Exchanger, as he terms it, fince it would, 
undoubtedly, have been mentioned tlecd had then exi (led ; behde, 
ili.u the very firft words of thus declaration iliew it to, be the firft eftablilhm of it. I'liis 
fame Royal Exchanger, or Exchange-olFtcc, thetf was only a genteeler way of taxing all fuch 
of our merchaius and clergy, as well as of foreigners, had occaCon to go out of, or to return 
or come into England. Other declarations of fame year, tranfmitted 

• to ChcflcT, Newcafllc, Hartkpoole, where?) Lin- 

c:>In, Norwich, Lynn, IpfWieh, Sandwich, and .Briftoi, for this 

pui pofc ; and, in the year 13351 at London, Yarmouth, J^uU, and Bpfton, where tables were 
liungnp; and all other exchanges, buf thofe iiiade by the King's officers in thivS manner, 
w'crc ftridly prohibited, onforfeiture bf tlk wmhey, revenue was augment- 

ed by thof<? offices of exchange. Several laws Wfte niiE^dc in this reign, and alfo in fire- 
cecding oi^s, for obliging foreign in England for their mcrciuin- 

di/c, to lay at kail half the Laid tnoneyOn vvarc^ realm, and that at moft but half the 

money ffiouM \k permitted to be exported. At length, laowever, by the wild and iinpraftica* 
hie adl of the fourtlt-ycarjof King Henry IV. cap. xv. in 140a, the whole money which thofc 
lorcigncrs received here, hiid out on Englifh merchandize. 

In the curious treallfe, inti tied :p.ott:<^|^Pofthuroa, or Sir Robert Cotton’s RemaiiivS, printed 
in the year 1651, in 8vo. p. 191, Sir’ Rd-fest makes the cufto ins of the port of London, in 
this year, amount to one thou fand or. eight thou find pounds per annum, 

that is, to twenty-four thoufaad pounda mo money; which, confidcriug the low 

rate of the cuiloms at that period, is. having had, even then, a coniidcra- 

ble foreign commerce for tliofe remote 

1332 At this time, the town of Cxcat coj^imcrce and fln(i' 

ping. Dr. Brady, in his Treatife of Burgl^, ' gi W», a of King Edward HI. in the 

year I33?.i being the fixth year of his reign, for adjufting of difputcs again arifen between that 
town and thofc of Little Yarmoatli and Gorlcfton near it, concerning tlic right of lading 
and unlading of goods, See. He th€reby....dire£ts, ** That laden with woo), lea* 

“ ther, and ikins, upon whicli the great cuftom is due, fhall froni that poi t wher^ 

our Beam, and the fcal called Cocket remain, and no — Vbi thro 7 r{i^ nojlcr 

£t Jlgillum nojlruniy quod dicitur Cokety ex'ijlunt^ cl mn alibi cai’.cmiur\ This lame King’s Beam 

P p a ' ■ ' fo: 
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for weighing of mercli:indi/c, called ovTionn^^ in the Latin of that age, flood nfu- 

ally in ilic moll public place of the town or port : income |>laces, crjjtrciaily northward, it is to 
this day in Englilli nainc<!i the d'ronc. Yet this was not clhibliihcd by adt of Farliainciu till 
the year 429 ; when it was cnafted, that every .city and^town lliould cftabllfh, at their ( Wii 
charge, 'a common balance and fealed weights, according to tlic flajidarcl at the Exchequer, to 
be iu the keeping of tlio cliief inagiflratc i and at tliis balance all the inhabitants were to weigh 
wiihoiuany expence, but Grangers not withoui paying for it. Tliey Iiave alfo, to lliis time, 
probably, or not long fince had, in foiuc parts of Scotland, a difference of weight be- 
bctvvcen troy-Wenght and trone-weiglit on certaiti goods, the latter Ixiing the iargcil vveiglu. 
I his charter, after dirtu^Eng the unrcpealcd eJaufes of his grandfather’s charter to he obf.an cd, 
adds ns follows ; Saving the rights of the citizens of London and Norwicli, and the Ikuons 
of tlu* Cinque Ports, or any others, whoni^y claim by our faid grandfather's charter, Ye.’’ 
We may hereby partly obfetve tlie great privileges wdiich London and the Cinque I’orts en- 
joyed above moil other ports of the kingdom ; and with refpeft to the above-named cxccnnloii 
in behalf of Norwich, it was naturally to be expeiledq Yarmouth being properly the fca-purt 
of Norwich. 

King Edward III. refolutely purfuing his plan fbr war againft France, fo as to*affcrt aiul 
maintain liis right to that monarchy, novv ,fc,nt his ambaffadors to tljc republic of \Y'uicc, to 
<kfirc aid againft Philip de Yalok, the French King in polTcffion, thougli witljout fuctefs. 
This has been England’s llilc, even toou'rown times, as our kings flill keep up tlic title ol' K ings 
of France i viz. in fpcakiiig of a French monarch in aSual poffcffion, to ftilc him onN the 
Fiench King, and not the King of France^' The Genoefc favouring PiiiDp’s right, probably 
induced Edyv'^ard to apply , to fhe Vettetiahi/ the mortal f6es of Genoa. James i[c»vvcll, in hi j 
Survey of Venice, p. 7.j;, thipkf ^haCthis the ffrft there was any acquaintance be- 
tween England and Venice, in wllitdi he probably judges i%ht, any further than King Ed- 
ward the Second's general giant of prbtefliou to Venetian fliips trading t€> England, in the 
year 1325. ' ^ "'/‘W ,;V- , - ' ,, 

King Edward III. as appears by of th^; Feedcra, contr^^l his hflcr Eleono- 
ra in marriage to Reynold, Earl of aiid Zutphcn, an^ of 

ten thoufand pounds ftcrlihg* br thirty thoufaad pounds of modc^m^ money ; and for ena])hng 
him to make payment of that large portion, Bifhops, Abbott, 

and Priors, the form of which takes up oftHh volume of the Foecicra , on 

tlic other hand, Reynold fettle? a dower of fifteen thouhind fmall livrcs tour- 

nois yearly. , ' ; / ' ^ ‘ 

By JIHhop Fleetwood's Clironicon that/ at this time, a chaplain, for 

all ncceffarles of lodging, diet, aixd rai^v^ye^mred. fix marks ; or four pounds per arimnn, or 
twelve pounds of our niodeiTi as a fingle clergy mah, even in a low llation, 

< annot,' in oar days, live fifty pounds yearly, we may condude. 

that tlic rate of living, or On an average^ then and now, is as about 

five or fix to ope. to 'have lived mott abftcmioufly tiicn, 

than is the cafe in The head chaplain of Windfor ^aft lb chapel at this time had a 

falary of IaU ten madcsf OtYwenty pounds of our money, per anntnn. 

Tf333 Yet, HI the yc«ar I333," we find,, by the Foedera, voh iv. p. 562, that King Edward tlie 
ThialVphyllqiaa, named Magifter F?intitts do Goutrohe, had a {>cnfiou of no IcL than 0^14; 
hundred paoiids ftcrling yearly fot life fettled on him, or three hundred pounds of our money 

and 
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133J aiul would have perhaps p^oiie as far as hftecii Imndrcci pounds in our days in point of cxpcr.ee. 
Dul: then tju; King, in his grain; declares, that he had been very fervicevihle to his parents. 

In the fame year, King Kdward III. complains to the* Kar hof I 'landers, and to the burgo- 
inahers of tlie tlirec good to\^uy, a:> they arc always termed, “ o/' Bi nges, (jhent, and Ypres, 
‘‘ of tlicir inhabitants aiding the Scots, his enemies, (/. r. tlie [)ariy of King David iJriice} 
“ With tlicir Blips, ammunition, and provilions — Fa*dera, vol. Iv. p. 56 >. 

In thofe times alio, there wete various mutual complaints, in matters ofcomincrec, between 
England on the one part, and both Flanders and Brabant on the other parr, about fea- 
roliberies, Ke_. for the adjuOintt; of which differences tlierc avcic freciiient conventions Iteld. 

7 jjere were jikewile conteils renewed bctwxcfi the fubjeds of Cahile, and King; ICdwartBs 
pLople of Bayonne in Cruienne, touching commcix-ial concerns, which were now adj ailed. 
y\nd although, in the following year, mutual complaints of the fame kind were renewed be- 
tween England and Eianders, yet coimiiercc W'as ftlll mutually carried on bet\vc<"n them. 

1334. 7’liis year was rcmarkalile for a projeft of Philip Valois, King of France, at the Pope’s inftl- 
gallon, to make one great effort more fn* the conqueit of the Holy I/and, after its having l)een 
airmclona.d foi above forty years. Maimbourg, in hiS Iliffoty of the Crafade, part iv. book 3. 
la.'*:', ‘‘ 'Ehat he had made fuch prodigious preparations for an embarkation, as furpvhled ail 
that any of hi - predeceffors had done on like occaf ons. He caufccl to be equipped, in feve- 
ral ports, the fair ell liect that France had . evet fetrt, being capable of traafporting fmty thou- 
hind men at arms, with tlieiv iiorfes, and of provitlaiis in aburidatic:. King 

Philip had aUb publilKcd his intended Cnifad'o thm E.uropc, whereby he had en- 

‘‘ gaged the King:t of Arragon, Majorca, Ski!y,.<^ypru.s, iind Hiuigaiy, with the repifolics of 
“ Venice aiid (icnoa, to join thehr arms witlt his x infoma that fo luighty an army vvould 
“ confiA of three hundred thoufand coa^batants.” But all ihclc vail: preparations were fi uf- 
trated, bv PhiJipks difcovcrijig that Kiag Edyard IXE of England was diligently preparing to 
attack ifYance, and affert. his claim to thatlklhgdom, as fiffcr^^ fon to Charles the Fair, who 
died iffue in 1328, wdiich obliged Philip to turn his whole force againll Edward ; 

and, ind<?ti|j;y7hc forces of almpA all the prihccs of Epropc Were foon engaged, either diicuAly 
or indireftlj^vtW *^his great quarrel between England and France* of which we lliall fooit have 
occafion to take notice. 

3335 Dc ^laiIly, of th^ Geno informs us, that they took two large Venetian 

gallics, laden with rich from the NcrlicrJands. How inudi further back 

Venice had any coiumeixc witb^Uiofe^^yinccs cannot l>c exafliy determined ; biu.it is very 
proivabic, it muft be at leall one UundreSvii^ fifty years befon:: ibis period, more cfpcciaUy, aj? 
the Venetians Jiad fo long before cngagwi^^ic filk mauufafturo, and had traded to England 

much earlier than this time. * 

Jt may now be very fcnllldy pcrcciy^rf, inlEmccs, fomc of which have been al- 
ready produced, that money \yas be<:9.ti1c even within fo fmall a fpacc as 

fmcc ihc days of King Edward I. of whiclli -.we IfayiiJ.Bjat, this lime an a.iditional inftance, by 
King Edward the ThircBs allowance to tJtc Earl of Mtm>y, tlicn a prifotier in Nottingham 
calllc, which was twenty Ihillings, or thrc« pounds of onf luiodcrn money, per week, for his 
maintenance; whereas the bilhop of St. Andrew's, the cfaipf ecclcfiaftjc of Scotland, had hut 
fixpence per clay allowed for his own cxpencc, by King prifoncr, t!;ouyIi at 

London, wiiicli muA-always luivc been more cxpeafivc for other parts of Eng- 
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Li;vJ. I’ll - Oi'.r' ];ov c.ctvivJ-d to moll other parti; of Europe at this time, 

vA^v: cJpco^iil',’ wl'ci-'^ t'',rc v.a‘. :^r:v conipovrcc. 

•fJiu: :ua,y,jii;4:c a i:.i. ra:lp!P.u,ut the low inaiifimc flrcipc,th of moil natioDi; iu thoie 
niiO:;, ftoui the: iiiirLi; To; ot tlo/; ihr.'S Jvihned lor warlilcif expeditions ; excepting, howe.cr, 
r])c gjcst live citie s Itahv wlo liail nvah larger vcffcls in earlier times than tiic coiintiics 
rvitliout To- IMcditcnarKMii iVa. Wh-, have liow, in the Foeicra, vol. iv. p. 6h^, a precept 
King lul'AarJ 111. dircc1:cd to the loid mayor and IhcrifFs of London, “ fo take up all liii)'; 
in their port, and of all other ports of the kingdom, of Ore burthen of forty twins, ai\d np-^ 
wards, (quadrnpjnia (i'jhn Z'iri 'i ct ulna pcnanti'^ '' and to iuiuiih the tame with armedl 
*' and otln r iieecn'hirics for war, againlt the Scots, his enemies, coiLcJer: ted witn cnl.i, ' p.r- 
fons of foreign nationr-.” By whom he means the French ;md b lernin ; 

^Lhe eitis'.s and trnvns ofEnjliuid continuing to harraL and dillreds lach foreigner ns li\eil 
.onongd, or came to trade with tliem, bedng authorized thereto, in lomc mcarme, by their rnn- 
no]»olizin;; chanerw wliich are ever ohdrudive of, and dcllra£Lvc to, freedom an.j the in(;r.-rc 
of coimncrce ; that iudicious Prince, King Edward IIL pafled an ad of Ihniiamcnt at, Vwih, 
nr the eleventh year of Iiis reip^n, of which the preamble runs tl)us : Idhat grirwous damiy.es 

' • liave been done to him and his fubjccls, by feme people of his cities, burgli'^', pr^^iUn; oi tlnr 
lea, and other placc.s, which, of a long time paft, have not fufFered, nor will yet faller, mer- 
chant-ilrangcr^, nor others, svbo do carry and .bring in, by lea or land, wines, and oU:;r 
things to be fold, though neceffary and profitable, to any others but to themfclves ; lyv lea- 
fon wdiercof, the fame are fold to dhe'King, and to his people, in the hands of the fairfciil^ 

• /cuts, ^:c, more dear than they llK^uld or would be, if fuch merchant- ilrafigers, and t'liwrs, 
wlio bring fucli things intp the realm, might freely fell them to whom thc'y would J’ U 
vvns therefore now, mafted, “ "rhatall mcrchairt^llrangcrs, as wedl as demizens, may fvely buy 
and IcJl corp, wine, fieflt, fifh, artd eH other, pro vifions ; wools, cloth, and alLollicr vendi- 
l^lc wares, from whcnccfoever they cohic, well in cities, burghs, towns, ports vftirs, and 
‘‘ markets, having feanemfesp as in all othfiir places and penalties infli£lcd 

on any one who give thcnvdifiurbance r “ Provided, that no merchant-ftrai^f fball carry any 
wdnes out of this agreeable to their charter/* called Charta “ And with 

regard to the franc hi fes, or cxclufive charters of cities and toWns^f^^ herein dcchi- 

‘‘ red to be of no force, to endamage the King, or his and other great 

men, nor to the opprelTion of the Coranicns *’ 

Yet this well-judged law was afterwards and towns, under colour 

of their charters, excluding all but their keeping open ftiops, and from im- 

porting, buying, or felling, and alfo frona^t^Ttifinig manual occupations within the precincts 
of thofe places. This law, however, aijd|?^b<5d'tbc great pl^n wdiich this King had formed, of 
introducing foreign cloth-workm'|sa^^^^kin and for preventing the Engl ilh people 

from Jnfulting them, who Wcliaed at all times to ill-treat foreigners. 

In this ninth year of King^S^Ward IIT* it was cnaAcd, cap. i. “ That none fhall cany any 
ftcrlings,” that is, coii^;;^ncc, ** out. of the realm, nor filvcr in plate* nor vcfiels of gold, 
nor of filvcr, upoi\ paj^^ forfeiting the And, cap. 2. ** No falfc money, or coun • 

terfeit tolling, flialFfeyferough into the realm. Yet ail people may fafcly bring to the 
King’s exchanges^ Aftiiil no where elfe, bullion, plate and filvcr money, if not bafe, and may 
there receive And^ cap» 3. No fterling halfpenny, 

farthing, bo molten, to rhake vcffcls, by goldfmiths, &c/* 


Although 
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*335 Although King Edward II 1. had been long engaged in his projeft of reducii^g Scotland, 
vvliich, after all, did not fuccced, yet he continued his ]uepatations for making good his claim 
to the crown of Fraiu'c ; and, for that end, we now find hi:n retaining fcvcral foreign prlticcs, 
with penfions, in liis Intcrefli^ wlio were to fupply him wit'i troops againfi: France ; as the 
Earls of Mcntbelgard, Juliers, and Namur; the laft of which Earis had allb,* with many of 
his people, afiihed Edward in his wars againil Scotland, and who, befiues air annual penfion 
of four himdred marks for life, received a daily allowance often maiks, for his cxpcncc in the 
war againft Scotland, witli many additional prefeuts to his countefs and retinue, in plate, he. 
Mdiis lame year Edward alfo retained the following princes in his intcreft, by gifts and pen- 
fions, vi/. the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, wbofe fubfidy Was three hundred thoufand fiorins ^ 
the Elc6lors of Cologne, Palatine, and Brandenburg ; the Duke of Lorraine; the Duke ol 
Bralxvnt, whom he moll miilrufted, and, for that reafoiv made him fo large a prefent as llxty 
thoufand pounds llerllng, or one hundred and eighty tlicnifaud pounds of our money, as ap- 
^ pears by Ed vvard’s bond to the faid Duke of Brabant, fo the Foedcra, voL iv. p. 777. We 
i;null alfo add the Earls of Hainault, S^voy, Limburg, he, and alfo many 

great lords, retainers of thefe priheCa, who werO' King Edward wfitU certain numbers 
ofWiorfc. On tlie other hand, the allies o/ KfogPhi^ France were, the King of Bohe- 
mia, the Earl of Luxemburg, the Bilhdps. of Liege Mentt, the Count Palatine, the Duke 

of Auilria, the Marcjuis of Montferfofo Deuxponts, Sarburg, VauJe- 

mont, with many other loyds of Germany^ Sl'Jidni, Suollanfo Savoy> Lorraine, &c. 

* For all which vafi/cxpei^cx, Edward, fouqdlwfo to extort large fams of money 

from his EnglKh fubjeifls by iruiny,,varfofor ; ,an 4 f h.ul he 

fucccedcd, w'cre neccl&rily, in returfo of being reduced to be 

a provinceof the Frenclf:ernpite.,,;;';k';:''X;; \ 3 '' 

Butr beyond all others, Edward’s end^ydprs to fide, would 

atVfWjjr f^^irnportant purpofes it brought him JupplieS of money, their citks and 

country befog then very lich/and in their zenith of glory* Secondly, w^hat wai yet of more 
confequcweW'^foi^.it \v him to afiemble his army in Flanders ; from wdiich quai - 

te r lie accfo"cSli^|iJ;^JpciKd a pafTage into France, whllft, \vith anothev ^irmy, fie enteu dthat 
i/i;igclom frqfo 3 rfo,<i»^;':prx>viiice of (iukuuio- ‘ M' 3 hen t being at this time the head city of 
E l:\ndcrs, “‘in their incliiunioruv be tw'een the fear of the 

power of France 'on of difohfiging the Englifli on the other, 

from whom they had aUctheir Wodl^^^ fuppiicd the infinite number of cloth-vvoikcrs 

ill their numerous cities, towns, amt vvIUa the great material of their manufaftmes, 
EJwaid ilrovc, by all means, party for h in Flanders, to^prcvciit their 

“ favouiing the French intcreft. finiious James d’ArtGviilc, 

“ wlio, though oi\iy a brewer and had o bra food’ fogrcit credit in aU 

“ I'kmdfis, that lie brought the their Earl, .who, not being 

“ able to refill Ijis power, was qVdigtfd ifoefc were fome of Ed- 

ward tlie "rhird's political proceedings in this ycai^ «nd djiC-W following, fbr the prcdlciu 
of his grand Icheinc ; the further coniidcration pielout, to 

take in Ibmc other u let uipoint$^,„' ■" 3^.;,"^' kf; ' " 

1336 'Flic Venetians font out a fleet ngainft fob Tfoks, \\diich of Smyrna a ncruid 

, time ; they were, however, fuon after txatca at foa by the grew very tr-^uMe- 

fninr 
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j fume on the coafl. of thp LclTer Ai'au already portendiji^; the t-aial ruin ot the decayed (.ircek 
ciiMure. 

About tfm time, great jealoufics:, contentions, and nrjdcrjnnungs, in connncic^al concerns, 
happened between the two Hates of Venice and Cicnoa ; latter Hrenuouily end'eavouring to 
exclude tlic former from tiading in the Black or Euxine fca, wherein they had been bidierin, 
in I'otne meafurc, mafters, by means of their pjort of Caflst, in the Crimea. But the "l inks, in 
II few years after this time., ciTcftually excluded all Chriflcndom from that fen. 

In the fourth volume, p. of the Foedcra, weilud ICifig Edward 111 . acknowledging to 
the republic of Genoa, that, in Bis fathi^r’s reign* Hugh Ic pefpenfer, a commandci ot his tied:, 
had, contrary to that King's leuers of .pfoteftion and fafe coiuhn?!, made prize of a large 
Genoefe flop on the coaft of Eilex, coming to trade in England, laden with divers piccinas 
and oriental wares, (pft^bablV Eaft Indiil fp^ices, &c,: brought iVoaa Alexandria) to tlie value of 
aboiU fourteen thoUfand three Bundred mertevftevUrig; a very e cj'tgo indeed, for thofc 
t'nies, and equal ro tWerfty-c%ht thoufanij'iGx huudf<^d ppUnd of 6ur modern monev. Kd^vard 
now going to aftual Wat with tp provoke fo potent a maritime ihne a- 

Genoa then was^ offers thcir^ ei^ht by way of compcfifation, payable 

out of the cuHoms;^f'the-';0effbbifettadmg‘to , Wfiich the^y thankfully accepted. 

Bidiop FlectWppd-$ Chrbhico^^^ that under this year, there was inch 

plenty of.cprn, and fcarclty of that at LbBdUfi %heat was fold at two fhillings per 

quarter, br fix fliitlings of ourjnapney ; an ox* fix flfillSngS and etghtpencc ; a fat Ihcen, 
at eightpcncei a fat goqfc, at twopence : a plg^ at ohb pcitmy \ and fix pigeons for one penny, 
Wlhclv che«pxxeflji^\ ''';accoTdmg’‘'tb' .ai-id 'F-abianV.wa.s oefeafioned by King Edward the 
"J hirdks gathering up lill the money carrying on his wars with Franccand 

Scotland : fo that this cbuldh^tV^^^^^ of living for the lliturc, 

Louis F^arl of at' the of 

his people, and fcizing on the Englifh merchants and manners in his poris^yW^li ..their ihip.s 
siiiid goods ; of this King Edward loudly cohiplained, and reprifah were made by the 

Eaglifc. ^Viiereupon,Mhc of a-Uy, takcxs.a^di^ti^ bf this quarref 

and camefiiy pieflcs Edward, that the fta’plc fevr Enjglifl't wool, Fknders, might he 

fixed fomewherc iu Brabant'; to Which tBe' nf> kind 
of benefit from it.' Yet ihc good towns'of ,of England, for the 

teafoiis ali:cac!y affigned.' — Foedertii vbl. ' 

1337 King Edward 111 grants ht£ of Brabant, to fettle 

at York^ for carrying on their trade fays the lining^ may prove of gscat 

*Mxcnedit to us and our iuhjcib.'?— 

King Edward HL Writes to and'-'Mechlin, fignifying Ids con- 
fent to the removal of the to their countVy. He alfo wiorc cnr< 

jicHly to Alphonfus, fnbjef^s from failing to f’Lin- 

clcrs, or fupplying them ^ as tlicy, that is, their Earl, atlhcrcd to 

his enemies ; and that Would their fliips imd 

cargoes to England, (<!&?$ prindpaHy'fcfpeft Spaiiifh wool) where he promifes they 
fiiould be kindly esUdPtairt»d*v Yet this very fatrre year, we find a treaty fet on foot with 
' the fektrl and good towbs bf Flanders ; the mutual Commercial interefis of hotli countries nor 

pcrJTxiitittg them varianct.— E'ccdcia, vol. iv. p. 736,’ 744. ^ 

Whilft 
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1337 Whilft K 5 ng Edward was getting his army ready to Invade France on tlie fide of Fiandeii;, 
he funnmoned a Parliament, wherein his determination to commence a woollen manufa£hire 
was treated and approved of in this eleventh year of his reign , ;nid it was then cnafted, cap. 1. 
“ That no Engl^fli wool Ihojjld be exported till otherwife ordained ; a«id, cap. 2. that ail 
cloth-workers fhould be received from any foreign parts, and hr places ajligncd them, 
“ with divers privUeges i’’ and a certain allowance was made them from the King, fays 
Ecliard, though this be not in that fiatutc, till# they were fixed in a competent w^ay of living. 
By another aft. cap^ a. it ordained, ** Tfiat none itiould wear any cloth for the future, 
“ but fuch as Was made in Engfendf ,'P’^cept tfe King, Qpcen, ^ttd their children.’’ And by 
another aft, cap. 4. “ That none fhouM wfear foreign fur«, or filks, unlcfs he was wortli one 
hundred pounds per annpiti. Neither,” cap* 5. ** was any forcigjt cloth to be ImpoiLcd, 
on pain of forfeiture, and oth^ef The prohibiting of wool to be exported, 

Idfled but a ihort time, yet it ahfwefed expo^iation well enough for tliat time. It was indeed 
^ about two hundred years per|^p4, England could venture totally to prohibit 

the: exportation of her wool; for, Infide' that Our people could not arrive foouer at the com-' 
pleat nianufafturc of it, both in quantity and and wool-fels ex- 

posited, was now, and long aft^r, the beft brandi of the Kifig's revenue. This tempornry pro- 
hibition, therefore, of WooF® being expofeed, and woi^tlen elnth itnpbrted, was merely a poli- 
tical expedlcjir for die mortifying, of his eiK^my* tlie Earl of Flanders, by letting him fee how 
iinich he might be diftrefled by fuch mcafures.V • 

• Before the halls a^td tumuks^F feys PoiiEonary de Witt, in his Intcrefi: of Holland, 
had removed the weaying-tradi to Englan^ji/ the Netherlaudi formerly deal well 

“ enough with that kingdom, the fh^pherds and wool-merchanta ; and 

thedr King received no lefs depending on the 

is^etherlands, whd wore ail itidft the only wool-weavers in Europe, tlian the weavers on 
them.” ^ ^ z' ‘ 

Oti r ^he moijt elfcftdftl nieans to be revenged of the Earl of Flanders, and the 

Flemings iu ruining their grand inanufaftut^, tht material of which they enved 

entirely to In not Wijilthig it up oitrfclvcs. We^ihall fee hereafter, that, not- 

wiUiftanding Kmg,* wo Were nsdt fo foon icady to nKiintain a 

total prohibition of ihu WooJ, nor of the impoi ration of Flcmifii ciotli ; 

fuch gicat and total ^ilteraVmns <jf Commerce, not being ufUally to be brouglit 

about hut by flow and gradiJal ilep$, a coutife of many yeais to perfeft them. “ by 

** thefe, and luch-hke parncs, in fits Hhlory of King Edward 1 I L 

though, foi the pmfeJit, they offeft, King Edwaid icftorcd the woollen 

manufaftvire, after it had been totlfis nation, fiom wdioic reign it has 

flouriflied unto oui days.” For t&i affeition, he, in the margin, quotes 

Judge Halt’s Origination of M^nk '^4 fe* arf3t^th#r<ry fufBciewt to overthrow theirs, 

who alFcrt that our woollen ttWd^Wls^ ajmhil ^11 Kmg;|feniy VTT. revive 4 it. There 
were, however, fonlc other fslVOuraUe Siiout tins time, contributed not 

a little to let forward, ovn infant wooljtctt j fujCh as the; reftuftive bye-laws o( ihc 

halls of the manufaftunng cities of the already under the year i jeo, 

and the lading of inlpofis on the manufaAure : a great tumdlt the weavers arid i!i> Ir 

adbcicnts, at the vaft manufaftuimp^ city of Louvain, wher^h bf the nin’^iflrau.; were 

killed, having obliged the offendcis to make their elcape, tO©k Jheltcr in England and 
V(j>n. L Q^q \ . ' bccarir-^' 
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J337 bei:anie Jnilrumcntal in forwarding their iirl* of drapery in it. The frequent letters of licence 
and proteftion granted by King Edward til. for weavers, and other workmen belonging to 
ttte woollcji^ niannfaftuie.froni the Netherlands, to fettle in England, being probably the con- 
fcqncnce of tbofc tumults and difeontents in the tow'ns of Flanders and Brabant; which alfo 
occalioncd many of them to fettle io Holland, whither/Efays PenOonary De Witt, “ many 
of the Fleniifli Brabant manufa^urers removed foon after the year 1300, whereby the 
“ towns of the Hollaj'^ders increafed in greatnefe and; number of inhabitants/^ We fee nllb, 
in the fourth Volume, p. 731, of tho Fofedera, year, King Edward IlFs proteftion to 

hfteen workers in wool and cloth, the rem nam^, coming 

from Zealand to fettle, and to can^ on their trade id Epglahd. Yet, to confirm our con- 
jefture, that King Edw^rdhs refentment againft the E^rl of Elanders was one great rcafon for 
his fo ftriftjy prohibiting, the exportation -lof wool, we, fcc^ this very year, in vol. IV , 
p. 737 of the Feedera, tlic Puke of Brabant, the Klnglilh King’s ally, again taking fo fir 
advantage of that rcfeiitmcni^ ^k to obtaju for his towns of Louvain, BrufIcJs, Antwerp, 
Boifleduc, MaJines, Tirlemont, Lyewes, iNlycUe, Picllc, ncrentals, Lyre, I'liford, Tictr, 
Joudoighe, Graven, Breda, Bergehop^oom, ahd ArfehOt, and alio for the otlun- finailcr 
towns having ptivilcg^, freely to refort to England to buy wool: but then every iwJx lowii 
Ilia 11 buy no more at any one time than they can work up in fix months fpacc, to be certi- 
** ficd by letters from the P^c,' ahd alfo by the oatlis of two of their burghers ; and tliai the 
faid wool fhall be worked up no where but in Brabant.” 

King Edward 11 L before he opened his campaign in Flanders, ilfocd out a commiiTu^n for 
feizing the eftates. of all the l..omba:rd merchant^; in . England, who were grown odi(Jii . on 
account of their high uftiry and 'eXfoHion : Iciyx'd on all, the reverses of ilic alien 
ories. Thvfe fci^drei (how fat I upuecellary were, however, good 

lulps for defraying the vaft expente iu which he was ^ow engaged* In tlic j;^aean time, iiis 
tioops already landed in Flandci^'is, dcfcatiftd tbofc iof the aud of Eij^nCc, in i1h‘ i/lc of 
Cadfant, who were cmplo>cd againft the tiapp$ nf thc^FkmiBu towns in Edwatd’s in- 

In this year, thl^Ttcnch flcelt butned ; Philip having 

hired many fliips of the Ghfoelim^ of <d* M wdio took a great 

ftore of booty from the Englifo, aCciptdih^ to 

1-338 At length King Edward UL him-fcif ihips, landed at 

Antwcip, and afterw 4 td'« tuarched iIkj frontiers of France. 

Di. Brady’s account ‘is, that land «>f thte amounted to tljirty-ono 

thoufand two hundred and thoufcnd more for the 

fevea Imndrcd fhips, barges, twenty -three men to each vdfcl on 

an average. In this carls was bx ^ud right-pence 

each , of fort^^four eac|t j of one ihoufand and forty-hx 

knights, two foillfo^s captains, conflahlcs, 

and leaders, one and hobdats, fiX’^pence each ; archers 

on foot, ^ngurbets, fowths, a^tillciy men, 5 cc. feme one 

llniling, lome tnd thrte*-pence, per d^y. The fum total of the expcncc 

for one year and tbbty^ohe dajra, vyasone hundred and twenty*fcven lUou- 

fund one hundr^ ^4 0i;^.pPTUn^s two fhiUirtg* ^nd niiie-pcnc^ halfpenny, or three luni’ ked. 
and cJghtyt^0il)(4 hujhdrcd and three pounds eight Ihillings and foui-pcncc lialf- 

^ 'f ' 
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133^ penny of modern money. How different is this from what the cxpciicc of fuch an army and 
fleet would amount to in our days 5 not owing to the difference of the daily pay then and 
now', fiiice the loweft pay then was two-pone^ per day, which* was the pay of four thoufand 
four hundred and fcvehty*f 6 uf^Vclchmen, cqufil to ten-pence of our money, and was cer- 
tainly much hitter than the pay of edmmon foldicrs at.this time. The fifteen thoufand four 
hundred and eighty archers on foot had cach'thrce-pence, equal in filver to our nine-pence, 
and to about fifteen -pence per day* if vre confi^er the rates of living then and now; fo that 
thofc troops were much better paid* than ourtfpops in Europe at this period. But it was chiefly 
owing to the cheapnef^ of their artillery, of inftruipenta.p^ war, in thofe days, vi'/,. battering 
rams, hows and arrowtS, flings';, dartsj laficcs, and fwordj ;• jnflead of our very expenfive fire 
artillcrv, of guns, cannon, Wmbs, gramdocs, and mufleets, with tlie vaft cxpcnce of lead and 
iron bullets, btmjb fhcils, giitt pbwdtr, iiciii The chpi%ncfi?;vpf pfovifi^^ for the anny muft 
alfo he confide red. '■■".V'fi.,;:,', '■■''’v 'V ■•e;, ;■ 

» We find, in the fifth volume, p;' King Edwa^^ III. direfling feventy 
large Ihips to he got ready at PoftffiiPUth by Butghcrfliv his Admiral, for tranfporting into 
(iai’coivy many peers. See. for the defence of that province, with proper niceflaries for the 
cariTagc of horfes, .provifions, &c. for the aj;«ny,' :Whitoh tyas .to fail He had 

obtained of Ins Parliairicnt the iiinth ifieaf, anA-i^pib, i^nd of the and burgtlTes 

the very n'uith of all tin ir goods for two years .th coine ; he beirtg by treaty bound to return 
in pcrlon to Bruliets, and to remain tlicre as a kind of until the fums he was engaged 

for there Ihould be repaid, which; however, were aiteifwards changed for or into twenty tliou- 
fand lacks of wool, bccaufc the abovc-nai^ied' ninths cQuiiilhfot be ^ooft enough collecled for 
his prefent urgent occafion.s, anff |he of in 

theil^etherlsnds. The pfoviflons how #lpi^!*fop. 0 aienhe,i were thoufand two hundred 
quari^ri of wheat, two hundred quaitcrs of beiiOt Otidi pe^fc, fix thoufand three hundred quar- 
ters of n»h,‘i‘flve hundred quarters of falli twO dtonfand ohc hundred bacons, (baconcs) 
probably flitters ff bacon, or perhaps hbg$ folfaltirig, feycn hundred oken, eight thoufand 
one hundred flie%-^eihcrs, fifty .fi« iafls of herrings,* trh t^fand fix hundred and ninety 
ftonc weight of chhi^^nd,Afty-^xthou&Ad five humlrcd flock filh, Theje provifions, the 
record ih the PtedeiHi, for bfs voyage, the great 

number of fhOep, ■&:. one they intended them for .provifions. In Guienne. 

King Edward was fo fctifibfc greatly bordhn.liis Englifla fuhjtas, that in 

tlic direfrions to his Bifhops to pdt«^,|pf™^||'or his luccefs, tlrtsy were at the fame time or- 
dered to labour ro quiet his ixople's account, as neoeffity alone obliged him to 

it. F’oedera, vol. V. p. 21. ^ ’ f.illA ' V'- ' , * 

Whilft this voyage to Guieune was french fleet, itj^vaded the ifles of JeiTry 

and Gucinkv, kilbng, hurning, there as oh the Englilh coafls. 

Wliereupon King Edward Adnfital from the Thames mouth 

nonhwaid, Ipccdily to colled ill the KhipH in Uioflj Wth great and fmall, tliat were fit 
to crofs the fcas, to the rciulcavon^ at Great Yai?|*io«lthj‘ farniflxed with men, arms, tkc. 

JSl 

This wai forty vearfl before rhe Pufchmatti Buckelem of ^ the prefent nirtho.? 

piclvluii^ hei rmge ! wlikeh s a further proof of their having been fc^^)«d for fe;i vih .i;. , cjilm 

01 shj, called ic 4 herruig'?! long bufoic Uwt fuppofed iavenUon of plcklki|p| i» tairc aireariy ohferstii uiuki 

tU V(\u Jjt,.* ^ 

Q.q 2 


And 
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And Itc iind.s fault with that Admiral,, that prctcjice of many fliips, being beyond fta 

luf Jfjdiiig ^ines, &c. in (»alcony and othe^ parla, a fufficicnt number of, ihips were not got 
rcaciv m due time ; fo that' great damage .ac^ued by 4 ftlay of the expedition. 'I'hofe two Ad- 
niirals were iiiipowercd to coihpcj the bringmg of fhofe^ips, and to impri'fon delinquents. 
And we lind, in p. 53, of the' fifth volume jSF.the-Fdedera.^mft^i^^ directions given in this fame 
year to Peter Bardo, Admiral of tftd Weft StSft&O, and to Thomas de Draton, of the North 
Station, in the abfcnce of the dflicr, to, go at;id attack the Frcijch gallics at Zealand, who had. 
deftroyed fome Ehglid? fliips, and .Ihreatdn^^^ 

1 licfe rigorous .modes of fittog iOut dedil’,, ■ inufbbavc been, extremely grievous to all cohw 
cerned in the little comnieree tbypc was then in -England, r 
In this fame yeat, the: l^ing h faid Admiral Mahny, to afiemble a number of war- 

like Ihips at Ipfwich,' for e^yeytftg tvv^ thopfend wdjbui^fied^'^f^ of, wool, beftdes other 
wares, to Brabant, at ftie deftm of its ^ufeii, ftappl^ of his merchants and manufac- 

turers 'therewith. "Foedcra, vol. V'.' ' 

King Edyrard III. alfp idireas of the cuftoms at Bofton, fpr the 

future, on ho prctencdyyhatdy^yi to petiiftt anylive rams to'be tranfported beyond fea, as it 
feems had been ftcquently done by foreign merchants and others. “ By which praftiec,’' ftiys 
the King, “ tlic-pridc of Englifh wool Ss.'lowcreditlad the quality of foreign wool meliorated, 
to the inanifeft prejudice of K,ing ipinple,” ■ 1 vol. V. p. 36. 

10“ If tile tranfporting of, ,iive. -tatnaifeom. England: cpiild cftcnlially meliorate foreign wool, 
vi'c Ihould have had nb need of layw’iat jW'efen* exportation of our own wool. * 

In the fame volume, p,. 38) iQfttg, Wrjtos to the three good towns of Flanders, 

“ fo often before-named, c6ihi]^ndiBg *yir iaiirppfition‘.of keepir^ afriendly correfponden^ 
with England;” although their 'vi^l of Ffane^^^^ not Well beotherwife than 

at enmity with him whilft he wa|ai;,vt^*yi^th Franc*, “ and he defires they wii|;&d their 
“ deputies to Ills commiffarhts then in .Btsbant, for adjufting of matters ; awt^Hgiy, it was 
‘‘ in this lame year ftipulated itirobftaned, ',^. . 

“ That the King :fco «14 allpiv the f^^ Fland<)« t* refort wdth their 

“ Blips to the fmrts of England,- f!l|cdy,:to ;Kiiy wooi;«^^^ and the like 

“ freedom to be allowed to the Englilh merclurita of Flanders with their 

“ Blips and merchandize : bat, no Blips of war their ports, but in 
“ cafe of flrefs of weather,. The:fwd 'towns, and the free counti y 
“ of Flanders, not to intermeddle in France, but to remain 

“ entirely neuter ; but yet they canned Earl, with, his' own immediate vaflals, 

“ knights, and fervams, from aiding bf ;Ffendejt*. And England lhall 

“ not attack their Earl’s bn that fcOre. Neither, on the other 

“ hand, fliali the good tpwns^s^i^ll^; ^in tliat cafe, affiit thetr faid Earl therein. 

“ England Biall not in order to attack either .their Earl, 

“ or the French King hi^^p^|||Hd in^daTc Englanailiall hevertbejefs fo.do,' the towns tlicn 
“ arc atliberty toalTift l^!®#^,' Onthybther fide, it.ii ftipulated,' tlvat France lhall not, 
through the way do any kind of hurt to tlie EngUfli.” This treaty is faid to 

be, “ witli the good; pet^telbf the towns, caftellanie$, and lands of the whole-country of 
*' !■ landers,” “ aya Us ham gtm du vUkSt coJiellcmds\ ct teirShs de tout ie cemtnun />ays de 
“ JFlandrtiyd . , ‘ ‘ 


This 
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1338 TUi^ remarkaMe treaty Htcws m kow neaijy the mercantile and manufacturing citk'v of 
Flandeis appioached in tbofe dayato independence in their conimetcial intcrejfls, 'I’he An- 
naks blaaduaf, under tlic following I330» goes flill further in favour of King Ldwaid 
JIT. tor tltrough the puke of Guc}dres, and of the famous James d’ArteviIlc, 

of Ghent, of whom nfvc dlaTe»»lr??ady fpofceiji, ]d>«y took an oath of fidelity to King Edwaid 
TIL “ faving the hbertkl^\ and privileges of Qiefaid towns^ and the piopmy of the countiy to 
their Earl.’’ ^ ^ ^ 

Bcfidcjj. the extraordinary and\|»n§^iaHk methods, dieady mentioned, whiclx King Ed- 
waid fll. took for fupponing'tl^® CKpeaste of tjib war With France, 1. He fci/.ed on 

all the tin in Dcvan{hir©*au4 what hplonged th foreign meichant^ to lus 
own luhjeCls, whioh wa$ hcyond*^15^ tnd fold for his t^fe, propiifng, however, to repay 
the propi letors of it in the fpace 0" Feederu, voh P 39- 

lU In cpnfidtratioa of di6 pAf4% fame, by decJ4 mtuM, Dc Manuminione 
Nativorum, he hiandmita or mmu ih his liknor of Bruilw>k, and all 

-%ihcir pofteiityi fifom labotrr> he foy ever free, and oflicc 

“ conditioui fo as hte hit 0v am ever exsiCt or claim any thing 

Vi*hatfacver fr^m them for mfoni &t their then viUenage p. 44. 

It IS probable that Edfwatd, on tins mahy moteiV^*ho might by then ui** 

dullry and parfiniony be to'j^y h^ we n^eot with ho more inftanc^ s heic^ 

x>f in tiie Foeder^^ Bnt thl^ t^^dei*k>aftrate the flavlfh condition oi: a 

Very gieat part of p^OfA^ of ^or it wRs the fame m the manoi s of 

the Barona of thd CJl^hroh^ ms k wii'ki tii^'ltjn^s^'numerous manors^; I'lus alio conriuns the 
oblcivation w» at a^»4y jmade, that tiie ftudal Lw was far iioni 

being fivom^bk to ^ fr0e^4 ^xtei^fivc ^ ] 

litT^f b®rrowe4 of many Wii^s gor4 and lilver plate ; fucb as fme gold 

cHpl." priiio-ious ftwncs, a. ^^IlV^!^ac}15V^||^,0f iJw jMcfJiirtd, witt» niany otlict tich uicii- 

fiis of fet |tlpf*ii<>a« flones ; giving the owner'! lus 

W) »tten l^le p0f:^ a% vaked i which there aic many 

mftanbes Of^ lliyo m iWtVntic proof* tlut lliJI, 

ni this ynwitjii: WaS compleatly a jiiJiumf weight, 6r twelve ounces t)f 

filver, gold ^in jEogjIaod 5 the above-named ralnation ot the 

lilver plate vOl^ little allotted for the falhion oi nuke :ibo\c' 

the weight, exeejjlttOg Aemn a(h4 foifoft of tUofo peices being probably 

old and batleredti I0»b« etfretii J,.x ithahum-, of the weight and 

price or of liai poJWwi^ i 

IV. He had no |cfo than twenty ntfool ixeW granted to him by his Parln- 

ment tor this war ; which W0-^| fent to tlic Netherlands to lie 

fold for the King’s nfo. ®lH!e.ii#h<m ho he fent back loud complaints, that 

inftcail of twenty tlioufilifrd, |hefe w4s .yVi.**®! thari^JWo thoufand five hundred facks 

arn\ cd at Antw«»p, altho>*gh he -W.# tho^^hi vety gtufliit WaA^W the wjjole for paying the fub- 
fidu s to hk allies. Wherefore he cofo«tan4s the w<?dl OOlfo'^OfS, ft*. So, Voh V. of the Koeden, 

“ to Icjjze on as much wool, wherewer th^' iti ft^d it, as the I’cmammg qum- 

tity, either from laity or eforgy, and to fend it foithwi^j'|^Mfl^®’'P‘” Such \m it the 
^^^bitraiy proceedings of fois great and fotttous lhOna^lrt|i, and wifdom aic lo> 

much cclcbutcd by all out Ijiftouans. HoW mach happier 'had h4 y^ tl-h l.s peopJt of EngUnd 
■ bv 
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133B hy fliulying fold y -to promote, in an 'ifland not fuited to conqucfts on the 

Cfnitiiu-iit, the peaceful aits of conimeicc, manufactures, flfheries, mines, and agriculture; 
which n^uially cniich a< country, while the former impoveiifh, find, in tlie end, goncially 
cnilaic It, mote efpecially when it poffeffes an infttlar fitmoion? 

In p. 77 — 80, of tlie fifth volume of the Foedera, King Edward III. being at Antwerp, with 
ins good ally the Duke of Brabant, in otder to bind him tlie dolisr to his inteieft, “ the King 
“ granti certain privileges to Ins towns of BruBbls, Louvain,, Tiencn, Dicft, Mechljn, Am- 
“ weip, he. for theif purchaling of wool iii Eagjted^ fqrthifeir own foie ufe only ; and lor 
tbeir ficely biinging and foBmg in, Ep^lanfi Jfdotlis of their own manufaftuic 

“ only.” This, and many Ifttgi daWj ftiews, that the luv 

made in the preceding year for ptt>hrbkting the cistpdtiiation hf hur wool, and the iinpoitation 
of foreign cloth, was merely a political etfgin<t for bringing the Flemings into this King’s 
Mews , it being, as yet, neitlier praG’icablc tO prohibit the former, ‘nor the latter, as we base 
already obferved, * -t ^ 

Accordingly, even in this very year, p, of tlie fame volume, through the mediation of 
tlie Fourl of Gucidre, and the aUtn^rtumts df Ldhit Eaid of Fltipdeht, facoording to Camden, 
111 his Elizabeth) in granting tl4 Engli/h mott ample privileges to fewlc their ftaple oFwooI at 
Bruges, a treaty was mfidi? between Edward. JlL aih-d tbe'Earl aitd good towns of Flandtrs, 
for the lencwal of mutual c<Jmmcrcc and fWchdfhip, from which tinw,” fays Camdin, 
thiougU the lefort of alinQ0; all 'nations to 'Flaitdefsto'bujy cloth of Enghfh wool, it is m- 
“ cicdible how much ccwnmtrcc,* flapping, |u»d hfhing, have flpurifhed intho Netherlaiuls.” 

King Edward Illy now “ confirms to Ih* i?U;izens r>f Cologfie,” ifi thbfc days, and long 
after, .a gteat and rich commercial city, “ the pfivj leges widely hit anceftors had granted them 
“ in England.” This confiriilittion'W|^s <tIfo principally miide with a view of gratifying the 
Ekflor of Cologne his ally. , | ' ' < y* . 

In p. 86 ofvoL ’V. of the Foederfi, thef’rince Wales, known alfb of the 

Black Prince, left Cuftos or Guar^iair of Eng'la«Ai|n, 4 |ja fiwhfrils ahfencte. “ direits 
“ his precept to the Mayor, Aldofelen* p jLoiidlp^ up or foi- 

“ tify their city nfcKt the Thames, vtrth ior^hj againft 

“ a FiencU fleet of fhips add gallics,*’ which, IrlbeWi! tpalm in dntis 
places, and alfo to drive piles into thB.ffb^mes the fame purpotV , 

“ and all perfons, as well feligipus ^ were obliged ' 
“ forthwith to pay their contributions for ^ 

In this lame year, which is full pf p.'V^ -vsidi V. of tlie Foedera, 

King Edward 111 . “ borrows eleven '®hc lEhgBfb merchant at Antwerp, 

“ namell William ^e' la Pole,” j^tty’^hree thottfShd pounds of mode) a 

moiK y . A very great fum for Md ih ibole early times, and much moi c 

fot a native Enghfhman, ,mol^ how, t and too long after, carried on by 
Italians, Germans, and’ | ktfo Edwarfs acknowledgment, of the fame 
dale, to the faid Willldm^m W<5, fot fojwfn.'tjmfifand live hundred pounds more, or twenty- 
. two thoufand five hMnimMm ©f modffbrmorney, « Which, at the King’s requefl, he was 
“ bound tor to the Ea4(^|ii^ikrff* t% King’s b,rother4n-kw.” In all, tlie fum x>t fitty-fivc 
thoufind five hundrc4j|j^P,ds' of^ ourm'Oflcy. ‘'For which fcrvicc.s, he was made Chief. Ilai on 
of the Exclicquci of blh^and, 'And a Knight Banneret, and liad alf6 the Lordlhip of HoliTISv^ 
uefs bellowed with other crown lands. 


Tlic 
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*33^ The King’s ncceflitics obliged liim this year all'o, to borrow one tboufand arrd forty-one 
marks of the Prior of St. John of Jerufalein in Cicrkcnwell, near London, Fadcia, 
vol. V. p. 94. • 

King Edward III. in tfek'year alfoj dircdled certain gallics to be built for his fcrvicc at 
Nice, on the coall of Italy. Page 94. ' 

On the other harid, and, perhaps, to countcrbalaivcc thofc gallics, wc find, by De Mailly’s 
Hiftoirc dc G'cciltes, vol. I.^p.,l8r, that tire ’Republic of Genoa gave afliftance in Ihipping, 
this very’year, to Chark^'the Frehcli’Khig. ■ ■■This'ii not to be wondered at, as England iiad, 
in thole times, no cohittierce wjtfiih the Mfed|i:cpranean feajand that France was their near 
neighbour, and had always a 'grcat Iway with ^fie' G 
J339 'J'he Biflrop of Ely’s ChronicolV Precidfum, from Sir Robeyt Cotton’s abridgement of the 
Records, relates, “ thatfeveral tindcVtakeyfi intik year 1 339, agreed to deliver at Berwick and 
“ Leith tea thoufand qtlartcis of wlrcat ahd malt, at nindlllilUngs per quarter; which U'as 
« “ called a high'pricc.” SuU icmcOiberihg that the faid nine fliillings tontained as much liivcr 
:vs twenty-feven fbUlmgs in our daysl ' 

'I'he Mediterranean Sea now iWariimig witii piittites, the Republic of Genoa Tent out a fleet 
uiMer the command of their l 3 ogC, Sztnon Boccanigra, which totally deftroyed or difperfed 

them, according to Petrus Baptifla Burguil, Uh. It, cip. xiv. Y 

King Edward llf. wal'now in fucK want of moftcy* fdt cartying oh his war againft France, 
that we fiird him (by the fifth voh jp. lOi* of the FosdCi*lt aftpally pawning his imperial crown ~ 
’ to the Elc(fto|r of Triers fiw- fifty thoufapd ^o|d fiofittjjtof ; four of which coin lieing 

before Ihcwn to bc; equal to one mark fllsrliog, it madd^twelyc thoufand five hundred marks, 
or twenty-five thoufand [Sounds of'odr money, Edward alfo pawned his Queen’s crown, and 
another fmaller one, to others. And instills trrinfaftion, as wCll as in many others in this 
volurtlc we find Bie words 'ey in cafe of 

poftpohSrgil^^^f payment,” made ule of' in luch tfiaittiei, as clearly evinces that ufiiry or in- 
tefeft, ln flui''-*‘^''“rn fetifirqf the wastlft^^^hy ihtended, ; 

The'"&ei^ ,_^^Jtrn$rs wiai alfo fo i»e pSlld Clevth fh®h®*'^.hhrlB,S'ni'orc for his afTnlance 
againft Frartoe,^.]^^i|^t;i^;^e imperial crown Ihould dSic' reared Edward. Hiliorians 

fay, that- tbi's times, fq,^e»S;W3s his ncceifity for lap- 
porting his’ amBjtiW»proj.tf<^wy||^rt*|||l||s^ t‘ , ' 

-In/thiayear -Bw ©ukeof his dapghttff ,, 5 (f!«'rga''rt't in marriage to King 

Edwardl|;ynlianteldQftfh«* i»ri«cC, arid agreed to give fifty thoufand 

pounds ■ ’iierliiig to EdWAid for hundix-d and fifty thoufimd pounds of 

modern, tfidney.. Which fhw of would probably go fix .times as far as 

. that fum would do at this period was equal to three hundred thoufand 

pounds in our days, in the In the fansk volume of the Feudera, 

p. n3. King Edward UL great fuirf, and binds not only 

himfelf, bur alfo a immbef of and |mM' A a penalty of double that fdm to 

the Duke of Brabant, in cafe the Ifiiftftageiw which he again repeats in the 

year 1340, p. 181. Ncvertholeft, ‘that i^ridaie fibber i^aifSs^mpWhfed, Thus the vail 
woollen manufaftuie of Biabaitt, enabled that Cuke to adv^*WiiffiA|(Bta for hi» daughter s por- 

Pritiee or Monarch m 


which, every thing' chiiy edhudered, tiiorc 
'^Cluiftcndom will at tins day give with a d.rqghtct in mardagd'.’ 
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\\ c* lliiri bv the Focdcin, sol. V. p, 105, that the Mayoi of London, for the time bcingi^ 
Jpd an *ilIov\ance 01 coniiibution of fifty marks, 01 one bundled pounds of our modem 
in<nic\, yoiMly, paid by fhc fotcign mci chants reiichng and tiading ui London, towards fup- 
porling the c\pencc and dignity of his Majoialty, 

la p. *1 10 of the lame volume of the 1 fx^dera* King Edwaid bmTows one hundicd and forty 
thouland gold liorins at Antwerp, of a Lucca iUcichant, and fifty -four thoufSind moie (p. 11 8) 
of thicc merchants of Mechlin, alfo (p. l7o) nine thoufand fix hundred fnoie of the Loiii])aid 
mcT chains of the locicty of the Bardi; and fix thouf4nd four bundled of the foCiety of Peiuch, 
for the redeeming of ccitain of lus jewfis pawned at Bruges, Seveial other fums did that King 
borrow in this and the following year; in fdme of winch COiitrafits the wefrd init)cj](. is ukd, 
Without doubt, for good leafons. 

Tlie woollen manufafture* m tine mean time, beg^-n gradually to fpread into fescral pairs of 
Lngland. In vol. V. p, i|4, pf thp Foedera^ w|e find that fevcial citij&cns of that c\si it^ 
dnfinous city of Brffto!, had, this yeiir, fet up looms foi weaving of i^oolk n t ioth, ni, uu- 
foiniity to the late of Faihument: which laudable exanipic has been long fince clL Jual!^ 
followed by four of the counties n*ca^ to tlut qity, Sometfet, Glouceftcr, V\ oiccfb, 1 , aiul 
ilts, to the very great benefit of commerce. * 

Jt appears, in p, 1 13 of voh V. of the that tdppcr or btafs money was now in \if<* 

111 licland. And the learned and mgetntjwjs Mr. Rud^dwBait, ip his preface to Audi r Ion 
Diplomata, et Nuuuimata ^cotise, that the Scots borrowed fiom thence tin ul^ 

of coppei money : whicli; lie lm?ighTies, might be as early as the reign of King Robert 1 fl. 01 
perhaps of King Robert 11. BUchWari alfo jrpcritiouing theeppper coins under the rei^:in oL 
King James 111; obfetves, that fdmt Khpigs further back bad alfo 111 uck copper coins, moic 
for tile convenience ©f the popr, he migflit alfo have add<i^df and the lich, than lor any pi oht 
lo themfelvcs. It Wa^ the opinion of the gVpat conVefpencp of copper cojn^, which induced 
King James L of Great Britain tp^'iniroduce them into EpgUadt IIL of 

Ihance had forpe ^ime before done info fame ^ ^ 

In p. 18, of Sir Robc*t Cot^n^s paia- 

graph, viz. ‘‘ I’he Commbn/ih the fea^ the Cinrjuc 

Foils, or other haven 
wlio aic difeharged of all 
“ And that fach as have lafids tber^hy^ bje 
Cjn(]ue Forts, and nitiie ttic iThi 
‘‘ half by the Privy Counc}!**' The 
and tei^i Ihips of the burthen c^f % 
whole charges^ Sftbeycoukkf 1 
King Edward 111. having 
fubjefts were* it focm^> fo W^i 
ftUcuy, as well as to thd^ 
producing nothing yierjr 
meat granted him a 
had a right to chim^ 




aid for then 
^i^htyronc (hips b} the 

themfolvcs, thf otlii i 

tydPs^ptbmifcd to fet forth ninety fail, 
Mid to bc.ti the 

tide of bf France, Iiis Engluu 
, it* as fancying it added to the u 
IIU 1a£l year's campaign, howc%ci, 
ii' iie In this to the littwoft. The Pai ha- 

fly ; and Id foturm which indeed was no more than tlicy 
: 10 Jija pt^plc their And, to hood-wmk lu^h 

of his people as fortieth anda^WlJy ftarted the objcftion, that ilxouid he 

conquer brai;^ce, te in fobjeflioiii to that potent*kingdom, which \Aou1xNm*~ 

^oubtediy the cafe, he paffed a law this fame year, which ordained, 'I hit tiu 
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1340 realm of Ei^glaiid, and the people thereof, fhould not be fu]>jcft or obedient to f)ie King or 

kingdom of I 'raiicc, as iuch/’ Yet who could he io blind a$ not to jee, that when Lbiward 
fhould icttie ills coulbat refidence at Paris, England would uuM refpctls have been no other 
than a mere additional provit^ce of the T rench monarchy t He bad left hi^ Q^ueen and licr in- 
timt Ion, with fcvcral great as bollagcs at Antwerp for his fpeedy rctuj u, lt> fatisfy tlic 

])Tike of Brabant, and fectirc him in bis intereft. He tjicrcfore jailed ior Flanders, with his 
ticet of three hundred fail, moftly higli-dcckv'd <^c1Tcls inlTead of gallics, although he kne\v that 
the licet of Fh ance waited forhim, confifting of four hundred fail : he gladly engaged tiie hipc- 
lior French licet in perfoa near Sluys, two hundred of which W'cre large vcilels, and full of 
I rcrtch, Spaniards, and Genoefc, with amazing coy ragciyjnd conduft. The Enghih archers 
did gi cat execution whllft fighting at foine diftance ; and foou after the fhips, for the ninii: 
part, grappling each othei*, fought molf ddperately, as if oivdry land, from morning till night ; 
wlicu the French being cjuile overpowered by the undaunted courage of die Englilii, a ternhde 
» Ihiiightcr was made, and the fell were forced to leap info the fea, to av'Oid the cnernyb fwoids. 
d hirty tlioufand Frehchfiien, with both their admirals, were either killed or drowned, and of 
tlicir whole rieet blit thirty fhips cfcapCd* This amazing navaj vidory was befieved to have 
been the greatefl that had ever been in thefc narrow feas^fiamd the flrll that had been won by an 
Englhh King in perfon- It was indeed fuch a camptw viilory, and fo terrible a ilaughtcr, 
as no naval fight between England and France, either before or fince, can parallcb 

After this, it is needlcft to relate with wbat trmmph he laitded in Flanders, and marched to 
the frontiers of France with the fineu and greateil army that ever any King of England com- 
manded, confifting of one hundred and fifty thoufand men, Englifhi' Germans, Flcinilh, and 
Gafeons, with which he befiegcd Tournay ; but after three .paonths ineffciftual fiege, the French 
continually harralfmg his army, ail this mighty parade and cxpcnce produced nothing; he 
being obliged to agree to a truce with King Philip of France, which was continued for two' 
years. Edmrd’s allies had been imfaithful to him, cfpccially the Emperor, and feme other 
(Jcrinan and the Duke of Brabant wltl)drew liis troops. He was not wcdl fuppbed 

with money,^^^d Sis debts were yery large : all which inclined him to come into that truce, 
notwithftan^iS^ bi&iiigh fph projefts, Although the hiftory of counnerco 

be our propcf i® impoirible to omit fwch brief and general rela- 
tions of military^ranfaftions, into an abrbptnefs which would break the thread 

of our comieffion- y. 

Edward, on bis return, had thirty tWdti&nd facks bf wool granted to him by his Parlia- 
ment, which, befidc his ufual cuftom oFjlfoliy fillings pOr were worth from five pounds, 
to fix pounds, and four marks per fack, contaiiilng four hundred and fixty-four ipund weight, 
(Cottonhs Records, p. 3Z2) This waii for the ninth of corn, wool, 

and lambs, and the twentieth part of citi?5 ;fefVi and the fifteenth of foreigners goods, 
wdiich had been granted in the preceding ParHimtfM, but fluitiefully embezrded during the 
King's abfcnce in Flanders, for which he no\v pamfhed the guilty. And the King promilFs, 
that this fubfidy, as alfo the revciaues by wards and marriages, cuiloms, Sec. (hall Ixt emplo\ ; d 
for the fafeguard of the realm, and for his w^rs in Scotiand, Fr^Cfe, and Gafeony. A m n L 
additional fubfidy was alfo laid on each of wool expdttCd.F' ^ cVety Tack fo cvj>(;ir( vl, 

# exporter to bring home two marks of filver. (fourtcehsthdf IH. cap, ::i .} h . ^ 
ulmoll unneceffary to dbferve to our readers^ how vaijt all'fueh laws for importiuc 0: c oiu I'Uii 
VOL. L R r ' '’'"''"'s biillion 
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AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDUCTION 

bullion arc ; and that the foie means of being fupplied with plenty of bullion in any natian*, 
is to make its exports conftantly to exceed the value of its imporis. 

* Before wc leave this year, we muft obferve, that the war whi :h was tv^ged between England 
and France rendering the feas unfafe for merchant (hips, the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and 
Y pres, N^btaincd of King Edward III. hks proteftion and fafeguard for the (hips of ypaiii, 
(/. r. Caftlle, tlie grcatell kingdom in it) Catalonia, Majorca, coming peaceably witli their 
cargoes to Flanders in great numbers, on account of tine vaft woollen manidafluic of the Ne- 
therlands. — Focdcra, vol. v. p. 179, 203. -In this fame year, p, 203, we find thefc three great 
cities of Flanders, which had openly aflifted King Edw'ard 111 , againfi France, were in the 
greateft favour with him ; and fome of their citizens or burghers, were ililccl by him his coun- 
fcllors, to whom he aIio\yed falaries during life j fome of twenty pounds, and others uii 
pounds annually, as appears in p. 184, of the fame volume of the Faidcra. 

7 die Earl of Holftcin now obferving the profperous condition of ilic Hamhuiger^i, over 
whom he claimed the fuperiority, or a kind of fovereignty, "attempted to lay new taxes<‘Upon 
theni, notwithftanding this noble tity had been l>efore thN time declared an impcfial one. 
I’he Hamburgers refufiag to pay tbofc taxes, he, made preparations for war agaiidl that ciiv ; 
but the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, finding them afhftancc, and taking Hamburg finder hi . 
protection, the Earl of Hplftein was obhg^d to drop liivS defigm 

About this time, hlflorians geiierally obferve,, that the very largelt trading iliips in Cliuilcn- 
dom, were tlvofc of republies of Yienicc and Genoa, as were ahb, foon after, the Ihlps of 
the Flans-towns, and alfo thofe of Spain^ named carracks, which began to carry cannon in 
them. V ' ■ ' / -y 

Mr, Lewis Roberts,. in his Merchants of Connnercc, fn^^ publUhed in 164c, and llncc 

leveral times rcftprihted, treathig of 4he city of Cracow ill Poland^ thought that it was not 
then above three hundred years finoe tlie Poles firll began ip ufefilvcr money Bjamped. f or 
“ before that time/’ fays he, “ they trafficked with little pieces of uncoined fijver, and alfo 
“ by barter, or exchange, for flans, iatid fHito commodities.’’ Thli^ we conceive, could 
not be meant to comprehend il^a^ttzick, a other cities of PtTtffia,, had 

coined money prior to this diate, as being members oL the But ex- 
cepting the Hans-ti>^wns of Dantzick, liavc newer lx cn 

eminent for ckhef commerce or maoufa<ftwcs* for both* d'hc 
Scots, about a hundred years ago, and have fupplied that extenfive 

and fruitful country, in a peddary, travcIfibg'lwyV'fr^ city to ; city,, with niotl of the 
foreign commodities tbey wanted. , - ' ’ ' 

In this fame year, apd fecond ftdJiDn, <4; ail of Parlkiuent pafled, grariting l-xivc for 
all foreign merchants to cojnc^.Wiih their n^rcbandiasie into the realm, and buy and fell freviy, 
and return back wdtlv their h $0 always, that franchifes aivd free culloms rca*- 

fonably granted by us oW London, and other cities, bur;;lis, 

“ and good towns of our refithjnlof be tp them faVedd’ An exception wl)jch has 

ever been obftru<aive of li^esedom 

At this time Speed, in hSsCBtOnitlc of England^ acqUftints us from writers near the age in 
which we are cngag0dj;j('d^ tlWC were ufually no fewer than thirty thoufuud ftudents at tlu: 
univerfity of Oxford. ' 4 indeed there is nothing improbable in^tlut account, whcn^aiii^on- 
fidcr the great numbfltr hf inohaftcrios then in. England. 


The 
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1340 The lile of Mail had remained in the poflcHlon of Scotland from 1263 to this year, when 
Montacutc Earl of Salifbuiy conquered it, and was permitted to enjoy the pompous title of 
King. It was afterwards fold to the Lord Scropc, whofe tieafoii ntadc it fall to the crown ; 
and it was given to Percy Ea‘d of Morthumbcrland by King Henry IV. with the fame lofty 
title : but he c'llfo rebeiJing, ficnry beftowed it on the Stanley family, now Earls of .Derby, 
witli the title only of Lords of Man ; and k is at prefent poffcfied by the Duke of Athol, iii 
right of his dcllont from a female of the houfe of Derby, with the peerage of Baron Scropc. 

In this century, the city of Bayonne in Gafeony, made a confidcrablc figure in tlic com- 
nicicial world. Under tlic year 1341, w^e find, in the fifth volume, p. of the Kaulcra, 
King Kdwarvl in. of England, interpofing with the Duke of Bretagne, and alfo with the 
city of Bulges, in behalf of the merchants of Bayonne. 'Ehat fame year likevvife he enjoins 
the Lord Warden and maglftratcs of the Engfhh Cinque Ports, to unite with the Blips and 
mariners of his city of Bayonne for the fuppreffing of pirates, and other enemies on the Teas. 

• In voJ. V. p. 273, of the Foedcra, King Edward III. rc-eftabliihcd the Itaple for Engliih 
wool, woolfcls, leather, and tin, at Bruges ; direfting the ipnayor, conftables, and commu- 
“ nlty of merchants of the fiaplc of England, to gotem the trade thither, and to impofe taxes* 
lallagcs, See. relating thereto.” 

W e Ihal) here ohferve, that the Engiifli word /laplc, is in the civil law Latin ftile of thofc 
times, termed emporium, that Is, a fixed port or mart for the importing of merchandize, 

f iom whence, probably, the contra£led word Jlapk^ ufed, with fomc fmall variation of the 
ortliogrujdiy, all over Europe, liad its derivation. 

In p. 286 of the fame volume, King Edward LIL declares a free correfpondence between his 
fubjrSls of England and Gulenne, and thofo of his coufin James, King of Majorca, &c. And 
iti the following year, King James writes to Edward concerning a league and iatennarriages ; 
yet tJicre is no mention made of any particulars relating to commerce. 

tt niay feem ftrange, that by a flutute now made in England, being the fourteenth of King 
Edward lU. or intcreft for money kut, fliould be prohibited, as being the bane of com- 

merce, whcn,dn faSfv was univerfal!y pradifed ; and th^t it \$ evidently, in its nature, a very 
great meavis txf proishbtbi add difi'ufihg comn^e^ce cvei'y where. Such was tlac ignorance and 
bigoti7 of thofe fines. ";h;' , ' ^ ^ 

1^42 WtDiaxx fccH, under the year 1204^ .l:bat the city of Aanfterdam was then only a 

caftle, under which, were a, few filh in that ftate it appears to liavc 

remained till abdut^the year 1342, Earl of Holland, according to Werden- 

hngen, began to adorn it ; fo that its fixcrcaied pretty much on the eaft fide of 

the Amftcl, After this, we lhall fmd enough to be ranked amongft 

. the Hanfeatic towns, or rather one of in the year 1370. 

From fimiiar memoirs, it appears tha?t Atnficjr<iam is not quite fuch a new or upftart place 
as many fuperheial writers would make it,' who.a^eit, that but a Uttic before tl}e fall of Ant- 
ivcrp, it was an inconfidcrAblc fifhing town. For, iii the year 1391, we find a charter of pri- 
vileges to this city by Earl Albert, divefted thus nojiris^ fcahtnls ac Jtnato-' 

ri/ni< f4rhif nojlne Jmjhlredamoijis : that is,, Tp our faitfi the burgomificrs 

and fenators of our town of Amfterdam.’* that they trafiicked 

to t'sehonen in tlie herring-fifhery, and to other parts of the Baitiefe^v Moreover, in rhe year 
JS400, fomc buildings were crefted on the weft lidc of the Amftd. , 

R r a : ^ 
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1^42 'riic hufjDefs of rile fuccrflion to the Duchy of Bretagne, now rekindled the war between 
K.lny^ HI. of ]’.ngla:ul, and King Pliilip of France ; yet a truce for three years was, 

through the mediation, ligned by Edward in that: duchy' He alfo made a truce with 

David King ol‘ Scotland. ^ r 

]n the fame year Edward, amongft other means for procuring money, had again rccourfc to 
lonits frojn his biiliops, fccular clergy, and religious houfes ; as appears in vol. v. p. 346 of the 
Fa^deia, each loan being from three hundred pounds down to forty pounds. 

We find in tlic Fccdcra, voL v. p. 3 die -current value of a fack of wmol to be about 
eight pounds, in paying Ralph de Stafford four hundred and fifty-hve pounds for fifty-fevLU 
lacks , and in the Kiitg's fending three hundred and thirty-four lacks and a half, to Cologne, 
to redeem Chreen Philippa's crown, which had been pawned there fot two thouhuul five hun^ 
died pounds. Now a hick of wool conialnipg three hundred and ftxty-four pounds weight, 
by the Oatute of the fourteenth of Edward III. was equal to twcniydix Bone, each Hone 
being fourteen pounds weight ; one pound of wool, at this rate, was woith fivepcncc fariiiiing, 
or one Ihilling and threepence threc-fatthiags of Oitr money, < 

1343 In the following year, p* 369^ of the fame volume of the Foedera, King Edward III. in 
order to keep up the value of his wool, got the prices for the following counties to b 6 tixed !>y 
Parliament, fo as none fhould be bought imdet^ thofe feveraJ prices, viz. 

"i'he \Vool of Shropiliirc bore the bigheft price, being fourteen marks, or nine pouitds fix: 
fliillings and eightpcncc per fapk ; Oxford and Stafford-flvires, thirteen marks ; Lcicchcr, tilou- 
cefier, and Hcrefordfhirc, twelve marks, that is, precifcly eight pounds : and in rhr fniic 
manner in other counticsv it defeended in price to eleven, ten, nii^e, eight, fevrn, <S:t\ till it 
came to the iowcfl priced wool, \Vhfch was that of Cornwall, valued no higher than i\.>ur 
marks per fack. 

We have now the current value of a ton of French Wine: for King Edward II|. in the 
Fa-dera, vol. v. p. 370, compliiins to AIpbonfo King of Caftilc, that hh fubtefts had, on 
the coafl of Normandy, taken a Ihip belonging to Harwich, laden with tons and a 

half of wine; the flrip is valued at eighty pounds, and the wine at bne |iundred and fxty- 
nine pounds, or about tlnce pounds per foil. We find many fuch mti,tua.l complaints of de- 
predations and violences on the fcas exhibited by the King^ of England, Caffile, and Portugal. 

in this fume year the great ton, or Renifh of HoW<^}lberg» iii the Palatinate, was 

fu ft made, containing fix hundred and bf Englilh gallons and a half 

tach ; being in all two thoufand fix hundred giUons Ertighlh, or about forty-two 

hogfliCiids, or twchty^one pipes of wine. 

Autifors, under this ycaV, mention a tic^Stirnal engagement ‘m the Thracian Bofplm- 
rus, betvveen the fleet of Venice thiS^ forfocr, though aflifted by the iidps 

(S Arragon and C6nffant5nopfe4 Yet the next year, the Venetian fleet de- 
feated that of Genoa on took thirty -^two of their gallics ; which f<> 

weakened the Gciiocfc, t)||at t© put tlrcmfelves under the protcflion of tlic 

Duke of Milan. ^ ^ * 

The truce between Wid F'mncft was now broken, and the feat of war was transfer-- 

red to Guienne. ^ 

We find by Campbefr^ SHtftbry of the Balearic ifles, that Peter King of Arragon 
jorca, now granted leave to his fubje&s to trade with Barbary and with England; which is 
couforJtl^|>le to what we have quoted from the I cjedcra, under the year 134^. 
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1344 So ignorant were the people of this age in Geography, that, as it is related by Robert of 
Avefbury, Pope Clcinenr VL having in this year granted to Louis of Spain, to be Prince of 
the Fortunate Iflands, by which was meant tiie Canary tiles, fn tcimcd by Plolcmy and otiicr 
ancient authors, and having htr his afliftancfc towards fettling tiioi’c iilcs taifed trocjps in F rance 
and Italy, our wife amba(ladoi\ then at Rome, and tlie reft ol our coinittyinc^i tlicrc, being 
firmly perfuadtd that Louis was thereby appointed Prince of Diitain, they imnu.diatclv made 
haftc home in difguft, to give information of tliat event. Yet, accorddng to others^ we ihall 
fmd that ihofc iflauds were not difeovered at fuch an early period. 

Under this year, we find by the Foedera, that Ireland had been very iei vi .ccb'e to Kifig 
Edward 111 . as indeed it had always been to hiS father and grandfather, in fupplying nurnlnis 
of armed vefleJs for tranf porting its great lords with their attendants and troops to Scotland, 
and alfo to I^ortfmouth, for his French wars. 1‘his circumftancc proves, that Ireland nmll 
thcM\ have had fame commerce, though we know very little of the particulars. 

* In vol. iv. p. 428 of the Foedcra, it appears, that the London mob, probably conftfting of 
out own weavers, &c. htiving infultcd the foreign cloth-weavers, who had been brought over 
ai^d icttlcd here under the authority of an atft of Parliament, of the eleventh of pAlvvaic} 111 , 
alitady mentioned under the year 1337,'^ fo that thofc weavers could not with Lfety carry on 
tlicir bufmers ; King Edward thereupon iirqed his mandate to the mayor and IhciifTs of Lon- 
don, to feize on, and iniptifoii the rioters in his prifoif of Newgate. The King alfo renews 
atul cordirins his former grants of ail pofTiblc freedom ahd proteftion to for<^.gii clotln woi kei s. 

We arc at length come to the time of the firft coining of gold iu England, wJiicli, fioin ail 
that appears, we apprehend was not I ill this year 1344. For in the filth volume, p. /|c;> of 
the Fot'dcra, we have a proclamatioii of King Edvvaid III* acquainting the public, that hl'i 
ibniiament had agreed to the coining of three diiferent coins in gold, the title of which rnft is, 
(eighteenth of Edw'iird HI. cap. 6 .) Money fhall be made, and exchanges ordained wljcte. 

tlie King Aali pkafe f" viz. one piece of th|? value of fix Ailiings, being tlie weighfoftwo 
fniall fioriirs of Floi'cncc ; a fccond of ho^lf that value and weight ; and a third of a qucjrter of 
the firft, This^ gold was of twrnty-thw caials, tlnxty gYaii^ and a half fine, and half a gi ;im 
in alloy. ■ Tt^ our filver coins -was then eleyen' dunces and two pcnnywclgln-s fine, 

and eighteen called old fterling ftandaid ; and an ounce of fiLt r wt iglu h 

cxacftly twenty peirnyweighrs, into' twenty filver pence. 7 'his proclannitmu 

commandf^ the AcrilfiS of London to puJiUlh the fame, and to fee that all perfons do, vLthout 
icruple, take the f:\id gold coins in j^yments. Another proclamation was if]uc<l this lame 
year, dlreftcd, as the former, to the fitid.'fhcrifFs, (the' fame volume of the Fcjedcra, p. 416./ 
fignifying Ins having, by the advice of ItifiirCauncU, caiifed three other gold pieces, to be coined, 

. vi/.. one of fix Aillingsand cightpcncc Vialue, ki imitation of the gold florins of Florence, 

which he names a gold noble, or'halFk friark odicrs of half that value, to be called mailk - 
nobles ; (here the word hai€ t»fwy integer, as in our iniroduv - 

tion we have fhewn it always meant 4 halfpicnfiyy nanled with a penny) and a tliiul 

piece to be a quarter of the firft, /, r. puc Ailiiag eight j^c nee value, and to be calLd a h i- 
ling, tliat is, a farthing-nobk. The by the fame prodamation, alfo prohibits the v \ 

]:)ortaiion of any gold or filver coins, excepting the laft named gold coiiis, w ithout ipv.ial 
Locnce. He alfo direfts proclamation to be made, that none of hb l^bje(fH fhall j>av or rcAcivc 
any other hut Englilh gold and filver coins; nor fhatl they fpfufe the taking in aigv ])avinLnt 
of upwards of five fliillings value, either the latter or lirft named gold coins ; diictiling, at the 

fam^ 
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1^44 fiunc time all perfons to apply to his oilitcs of exchange alone, in the Tower of I.ondon, and 
otiicr pans of the realm, for exchanging of gold coins for filvcr ones, (pnr Ejlcrlhigs^ fays the 
miginal Nornivan Frenchj meaning frlver pennies, hitherto the largcft filvcr coin iji England.) 
One penny to be paid to the King at the faid offices for exchangiftg every noble or half mark 
of gold ^or tlic like value in filver coin, and in proportioiL for the fmallcr ones, vix* a ma’tllcy or 
haH'penny for exchanging the half noble, and a farthing for the quarter one. Taking thus one- 
^eightieth part of the value of all gold coins exchanged for filver ones, although he, at the 
fame time, obliges all his people to 'take the gold ones at their ^nominal value in all pay- 
ments. 

l>v a tliird proclamation in this fame year, the King confirms the two former ones, with an 
exception as to the fir fl named tlu*ec fpecies of gold coins of fix Ihillings, three (hillings, and 
one (hilling and fix pence, for now he dilchargcs his people from the obligation of rcc<- Iv- 
ing thefc in payment at any higher value than their real weight aitd worth in bullion ; 
which {hews that they had been over-valued in the King’s firft proclamation. From all w 4 iiclu 
it feems plain enough, notwithfianding vrhat Mr. Echard, in Iris Hiilory of England under 
1257, alleges, that this wa$ tiie;firft coinage 6f gold in England, and that the co'ms of that 
metal were not at firft fo acceptable to the people as filver ones; — perhaps not Avjfjiout ju if 
grounds, as having bcien probably over-valued ; and the King’s taking an eighticdi pait of 
their valive from his fubje^s ft>r exchanging them for filver, was not furely the nioft ready me- 
thod to recommend them to the public. 

From the above offices for cxtkangmg of gold for filver, and filver for gold, and from Ed- 
ward's vail expence in his wars with France, Cafiile, and Scotland, probably proceeded lu ; 
beginning, after this year, for the firft time, to leffeu in fomc degree the quantity of fdver in 
his coins, flill keeping to the old^/denommation. It coukl, however, be but little in this 
King’s time, fince Tlcctwood’s Ghrbntcon Freciofum luakes the penny to be nc^r two pence 
liiiHpcnny of our modern money, from this year 1344, to the eighth of King Henry V. 1420. 

Ill the fame volumeof the Foedera, p, 428, fthf under the fame year, proportion 

which Englifli money bore to that of the gold fiprins of Floriince, then the nioft famous city of 
Europe for the purity and etcellence of its gold qdius. King Edward lyas i\\ treaty with Al- 
phonfus King of CafUle, for a marriage eldest foit of Alphonfus, and Joanna, 

Edward’s daughter ; and for the fake of this alliance,, (probfithky as might piovc ferviccabk; to 
his grand project, the conqueft of France, whloK bc never, loft fight of) Edward infti u£ls his 
ainbaifadors to offer fo high as twenty thoufand daughter’s portion. And 

herein we find, tlwit fifteen thoufend pounds ftctllng, was then eejuai to one hundred thoufand 
florins pf Florence, which is juft three fiiillings- filling f>cr florin. Yet there wa§ another of 
the llorence gold coins, which was worth four {hillings ftcrling, Edward 

was, however, fo earueft for thiifi matclv he at length agreed to fo vaft a fum as four hun- 
dred i lmufand of the firft named Of pounds llerling, or one hundred and 

eighty rhoufand pounds of modci% mowy, for the lady’s portion : but he afterwards pleads 
firongly with Alphotifus^ ** cither to abate part .of fhat fum, or cjfc to give him a longer 

time for P' ying it, in cbh^dcrau^ of the great citpience of his wars, — Vol. v. p. 476, 
Foedera. ■ ■ 

In this fame year the Ifle of Madeira was firft difeovered. It feems one Macliam ha^ng run 
from England to fea along with a Aliftrefs, was by a ftortn driven thither, where his Miilrcis 
dying, and bis {hip leaving him, he made a cauoc, and got to the African fhorc, and fre^m 

. thence 
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thenrc to Spain, whofe King lie informed of the ciiicovciy ; which proved the means of its 
being planted in the next century. 

In tliis iartie year, King tdward III. renewed the war in Cihieunc againft 'Franco. 

1345 And ill the year following, jie invades Normandy with thirty thoufuid foot, and two tlioii- 
fand five hundred mcn-ai-arms'*; having embarked at Fortfmoutli with one thdufaad fail of 
fliips : fomc make tliem one thoufand fix hundred fail, great and fmall. 

lames d'Artcvillo, of Ghent, whofc intcrett in the great cities of tlie province of Flanders, 
ha; been hcfoie noticed, having agreed with Edward III. that his foil, the Prince of Wales, 
llioulcl he acknowledged for Ifarl of Fiaader$ by the cities, to the exclufion of J^ouis their then 
Fai l , Edward lierenpon cafries the Prince over to Sluys, in, this year, but could not, Ivowevcr, 
bring the civics to difeard their Earl; and D’Artcville, on this account, was torn in pieces 
by the mob. So that an end was thereby put to the interell which Edward till now had en- 
joyed wiiii the cities of Flanders. 

'• 'idle republic of, Genoa, by intcflin« divlfions and foreign wars, cfpecialiy by their fierce 
ciftHflidfs with Vehicc, with whom they at length made peace, had, by this time, run fo con- 
fiderably in debt to her own citi'^ens, that in this year, four of them were ekfted to make pro- 
vifion for thofe debts, and for the current fervicO of thO year. This, fays their hiftorian*Dc 
jMailly, voi. i. p. 299, gave rife to the baAk of St; George at Genoa, though that bank was 
not, hoiVevcr, formally erefted till 1407, as 0 c Miiilly and will be then more 

^fullv related ; only this fcheme laid a foundation for it* Macbiavel, inhis Hiftory of Florence, 
confirms this account of tlie original of St Gtorge's bank at Genoa ; and that the proprietors 
of thofe vnft debts the cuftoms to them, to be ahnhaUy divided am ongll: them, af- 

fignlng them alfo a proper office for tlieir meetings and biifineis. iThcir council confifted of 
one hundred pcrfons, wherein ^all matters Were to be d^^^bated and fettled ; and their governors 
for the execution of bufinefs conftftcd of eight pcFfons r the whole accumulated debt was di- 
vided intdf ce^ain parts, which they called ihares* ' Thcf ftU<?d tliemlelves, The Society of Sr. 
George; and managing their flotik prudently, and toving many iich men concerned with 
them, they fuppliifcd the further neceffitks of lihe repubhc , and, ior that end, had 

at length, d^d terntdtics bi Genoa, paw ntyd, or lathci lold, to them; wliich 

cities, &c. thia ftndtetjr goveiroed atfd defended. Machiavel was of opnaon, that, in time, 
this bank wp'hld get pofleffiofl the‘^|^p|0 city aiKi republic. 

In tlie fifth vibkme, p» 471, ^ the daily allowance of fruflcl. King Edward 

the Third’s AmbaffiuJor in Spain, whe^e^ to time* there was much treating about allnmccs 

and intermaniages/was twifrnty ihilfinga that is, One ihowiand ami nmety-fivc pounds 

of our modem money by the year, wh 4 l|j| |.te , arid thirteen ffidhngs and four pence, 

• or a mark, pej da), whdfe empfoyed fervnee 4-t home, befide icafonabie cxpcncc;. 

for his voyage. ^ ^ 

And according to the fafhe p* 49^^ d^riWg'thc fame year, King Edward fettles, for 

life, a penfion of fix pence per day on CoArifos <te an Apothecary of London, for 

his care and attendance on h>m whlllf he formerly lay <xck ih Scotland. A moderate penfion 
to appearance, ben>g but twenty«feveu pourid* fedJfogs fix pence ot our m uicy ; 

yet, if it be confideicd that all things were, on average^ tiiAca c heap a; in our 

it is not fo conuunptible as nine pounds two ilnlUngS ^ of their then money 

may at firft fight fccni to be, vn^. forty-five pounds t^el 4 e (hilfiilgs and fix pen< c. 

This is the fiifl mention of an Apothecary th^t We can find fii the Foedcra. 

t 


Thir, 
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46 'riiis year vva.s very glorious for Kiug Edward ITL in conieqnencc of the noble vi£lory lie 
gained over Philip the French King, at Crefly in Ihcardy, by which great advantage he was en- 
abled to frfftii the ficge of 'Calais. 

We mull not, how'cver, forget that moft hiftorians agpc, that in this famous great 

guns or cannon were firfl: ufed by the Englilh ; four of which being planted on a littic hill, 
are faid to have done great execution againfl the French army, cannon belugas yet unheard of 
in France. Morifotus quotes Munftev, for afici ting that the Danes tiled guns in the year 1354 ; 
which may liot be improbable : but he alfo quotes QranUSus, in laying, that Chrifioplicr King 
of Denmark was flain in battle by ^ fe eariy as the year 1280. 'FhUsS authors differ nboui 
one hundred years, concenii ug the 43 :te. of this invention. And indeedit is not imjK^fflfc 
that this invention might have b«cn Catned fo early into the nonhern countries before ir 
reached England, and that from England it might be communicatisd to France and Italy. 'Tra- 
vellers agree, that China had the ufc of gun^ fnd gunpowder rnany ages prior to thcii dif^o- 
very in Europe. y' ■ 

In this fame year, Erie iX. King of or, Waldcmar III. for tluie is* not a 

little confufion in the chrouo^o 0 ^<)f thpie northern coantrinv fold the Dutchy of Iffihonin, 
* (being a part of Eivonia) m the Great JVIilipr aii^d Teutonic KnighU of the Ciofs of Pniff :i, 
contrary to the good p leal uri^ of thfe Efthotiun nobility^ as well as to the llipiilation of Kiny 
Chriilopher his pred^peffor^ never to idiiuatc thalfvputeliy . from the crown of Denmark. — 

Miftoria Danica» Jib.iv. p, 8i. ; ^ 

li\ this year there was fo iritiiHate a conihaerckl corrcrpoadcnce between England and 1 lan- 
ders, their Earl having bcerli h-Ul^id m the Crcffy» by re^ifon of their mutual dcj)cnd- 

ance on each other m trajffic, alfo^ pcyiiiip$, on account of King Edward’s fuccefs a- 

gainft France, that this King cauf^d BoWes,; half nobler and quarter nobles of gold to he 
coined in his name in Elanders, <kc]aring.tlil 55 t they have the fame currency there as in 

England, for the pubiic utility and . convenience pf m^^rchai^ TTp. 50&, 

King Edward HE for fop^yortihg the wars, tihe epclehaff ical re- 
venues or beneSces eff foreigucjiifi England. He alfo m?tdc large of loans from ITis 

biihops and religiom houfes ; even fo high from others 

five hundred, three kundtc^i Af- down to foriy nlfo ipfefe demanded of fcvc- 

ral laymen, and paiticulariy dc jpf thoufand pounds. And 

for his armies, his .cities and town'^^foppUed armed men, 

who were to enter on.the,,Kfr^^%pay their v. p. 493, of 

the Feedera. Of witich citfea is^,: pvr tii« Jift, Virltli tllte number of men they fur- 

nilbed ‘in this year, viz.' ^ ^ 1 ‘ ' ’ ' 

London, one hundred "Were on horfcback, and in •ar- 
mour, anended eac h by thr4w4t four 0^ fo that this might amount to five 

hundred in all) and fvc huudi^ at*rd©d : 

Norwich, one hm^idrcd and twenty * teriflal, fixty ; Coventry^ forty foot folclicrs. 
Oxiord, Sbrewfoury, St, Edmunnifbuiy, Wfoc|»dlc«;> Salilbury, aiid Exeter, 

thirty each : 

Northampton, t ^ , T' 

Cambridge, Gtoucefter, Worcofter, Reading, CJhiclirflor, andBodmyn, twenty ??ich : 

St. Alb^, Laheeffon, fifteen each i 

Skaftufbury, twelve each : 


Baldock, 
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Eaklock, Himtiiigdon, Lndlow, Abingdon, Bedford, Rochefter, Maiddonc, Baraftapic, 
ai'd I ]o)iiton, tc'n caeli. 

'riic red of die towns named therein, inany of which arc now very confidcrable, fnch as 
I’rooinc, d’aunton, wMaiford, Warwick, Devizes, Birmingham, Bridgwater, Bradford, Dor- 
vheder, and others, arc all rated to fnpply fewer ilian ten men each, and fome of them fo 
]r>w ar. two men each. We Ihould obferve, ^however, that Mai's chefler, Liverpool, Lynn, 
Canterbury, Y<nk, Ncwcahle, Clicllcr, Lincoln, and Huil, moH of which were then, as well 
as n/)W, conlidcrablc ])!aces, arc not mentioned at all. Jt ds poflibfc that many of the inland 
iiv.vn.; nilghi liavc compounded with the King in money, arid of the fca-ports in fliipping and 
mariners, from the Icvcral quotas above exhibited, fome probable conjefturcs, we conceive, 
may be formed of the comparauve magnitude of thefe cities and towns at that time, with their 

])ici:nt cosiuifron, , ^ 

k ir, ;iy, ]'< rliaps, be worth our while to record here, an authentic account of a very early 
if nor the moil caily ever collcftcd in England, for the repair of a public road, in which 
iilfo t!is;c Is iomcwliat curious relating to antiquarianifin and trade, and to the ancient ftute of 
rlu Jnle.iibs oi London wcllward. It is in the fifth volume of the Foedcra, p* 520, in the pre- 
Lnt year 134(0 “ Ki'ig Edward III, grants kis commiirion to the Mailer of the blofpital of 

Sr. (illes in the Fields, wkliout the city of London, and to John of Holborn, to lay a 
‘‘ I ' di on all forts of carriages, ior tw6 y<^ars to come, paffiug through the highway, fvia re- 
;• leading from the laid hofpital, to the Bat of the old Temple of London:” /. c. to 
ilnlhom Bar, near to which flood the old Temple, or houfe of the Knights Tcmplans, and 
whcic, behind a private houfe, there flood, very lately, the Iheli of an old ftonc building, 
cliapel, or rcfc<flory, once probably belonging to the Templars, Alfo through another ccr- 
tain highway, called Perpoole/’ (now Gray^s-inn 4 ane^ Gray’s-inn being built on the litc 
of the manor houfo of Porpoole, and ah adjoining Jane, flill hearing the name of Perpoolc, 
vulgarly Puqde-lane, joining to the bofore^-^named highway. — Which roads were, by 
the frequent of caits, wayncs, and hotrles^ to and from London, become fo miry 

and deep impaiflible alfo the lughv^isiy calkd Charing probably what 

• is now called leading to the them village of Channg. 

I'hc tolls were follow, vte. i, ^ * 

I. For every or wayhe Ijiden leather, wine, honey, *wax, oil, 
pitch, tar, fllh, itoii, hraft, copper, tin or other metal, com, &C. 
for falc, to the value of twenty rtliilingaf ' « - - - o o i 

а. For every horfc load of m«rchatidii 55 e^' ' W • ** 000^ 

3. For every horfc ufed in carrying ceim, or fetirrr provifions or goods, ihall 

be paid weekly - « .. 000 f 

4. Every load of hay, ^ n ^ ^ « o o o| 

5. For carts ufed to carry charcoal, barh, weekly - - 001 

б. For every horfc, oXiOrcow, pjplfflng thofc roads, ' - • o o o' 

7. For every fcore of flicep and hogs, - - - * o o oj 

8. And for all other merchandize of five value < ^ « 000' 

But ecclcfiaftical perfons of both fexes were exempted from tihSi tolf, 

1347 Tins year proved mose glorious to King Edward IlL thah thws one ; Firil, By his 

taking of the town of Calais. Secondly, By Queen PhilBppa^? dttfeittlng 6f the Scotilli army 
VoL. I. S 8 with 
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3347 lifh on the Gcjiocfc arc riquid§,tcd, and all dlfFcrenccs on both hJcs iidjuflcd, with free liber- 
ty for the Genoefe to trade to or fettle in Kngiantl. 

Jn volume fifth, p. 575, of the Foedcra, King Edward III. after becoming Maftcr of rlic 
^own of Calais, tljercupon dire£l:.s his mandates to all the Iheriffs of England, to fend thither 
all forts "of provifions ; inviting alfo all Englifh merchants, &c\ to fculc there, and proinifes 
them ail due privileges, with eafy houfe rents, See. 

hi this fame year, that Krhg, being much ftraitened for fufficient means to carry on Iiis 
wav againfi France, had ag;ain rccourfc (576-^583, \hi 4 em) to borrowing (/. c. demanding) 
both wool and money of his bifhopwS, chapters, monafterics, cvc. all which together amount- 
ed, to a great fum. — Vol. v. p. 576, 583, Foedera. 

By p. 594, of the fame volomc. King Edivard IlE acknpwlodges the good bcli«*^viour of the: 
inhabiunts of Dunkirk towards him ; and thcrelbre h<? grants tjicm the privileges now uhially 
allowed to foreign merchants coming from countries in alliance with him ; fuch as, their be- 
ing exempted from arrefts for the debts of other perfons, for whom they flood not finiiic:', 
This town, we havg. already obferved, was founded by Baldwin, furnamed the < young, 
about the year ptffi 

In tins year, King Edward IIL built, at hH palace of Wefiminfter, tiie fine chapel of Sr. 
Stephen, now the aflembly room of the Hortfe of Commons. Yet Sir Robci t Cotton obft rves, 
that his demefne lands had from time to time been fo much reduced in this twentieth vent of 
his reign, that the crown revenue, was but one hundred and fifty-fotir thoufand one hundiwl 

and thirty-nine pounds feventeen Ihillings and five pence. 

1348 The worfted weavcTiS; and merchants of Norwich petition the King, in this year, to revoke 
his patent to an Auhie^r of v/orflcd in that city and county, and tliat they might have a. grant 
of the fame in his ftead. Which was accordingly granted. Remarks, p. 71, twen- 

ty-fecond year of King Edward III. . > 

From the hiftories of the northern nations pf Europe, we karn, W H E 

of Denmark, had at this time a long naval wat with the Hans^townsj, potent at fi a, 

attended witli various fucceft op eiiJicr fide ; though, in the end, it ist have terminated 

to tlie^ difad vantage of tlie Danes. In this year, the Dan^lh in tlie Sdund having liitcr- 
nipted the navigatiott pf the Uanfeatic fifips by was attacked and de- 
feated by the combincd.ficct of the the.Danilh Ihips being de- 

ftroyed, Walderhar, in order to obtain pcace^ was affi all the fmr provii'icc 

of Schonco, for thc.fpace df fixteen years by m for their Jofics. 

I’hofe tolls or demands by Dcmnmk Sdund- to^ or from the 

countries in the Baltic ; and this we have met vVith of the Da- 

nilh toll at that famous Streigb^ ,\yfa5j5.h feco'fe ,ocC:iJioned difputos between Den* 
mark and other nations. , 

Bergen In Norway is or port of commerce; perhaps 

more ancient than iiuy can tfacc. It had of oiJ, as well as in later rimes, 

beenfrequentiy dc ftroyed' to which calamity, like many oUrcr narthern cities, as be- 
ing nioftly built of ftill very liable. 

d'he Thcatrum Urt>h!»m.Septcntrionalium, printed at Amfierdnm, relates, That about tliis 
year that cruel confederacy of northern fca pirates called the Vitaliani, pofilfied tlierftfclvcs of 
Bergen, w,eil of the Englifh and Germans as of the 

' native^, 
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1348 natives, and tlicu rctunu^d to Gerriiany with'thclr boory^ This prov^;; that the Knelii'h bud 
comtocrcc ar this time, as well as long before, with Norway. 

“ At this time/’ fays Kchard in his. fiiftory of England, “ *thc Eugliflr fo gloried in the 
“ fpoils nf Fiance, that there was fcarcc a woman of condition but could ihew fomc rich furs 
“ and foreign furniture ; and Ihc Englifh ladies began to pride ihcmfcives in the faihions of 
“ the French. Imxury now increafnig, fine table linen, gold and fiver plate, and jewels, 
were commonly feen in the houfts of private perfons.” We imy add alfo, that this foolilh 
and impolitic fpirit of imitating foreign nations, and more cfpccially France, has never left us 
to tills prefent time. , ^ 

Brliloi muft, this year, haVe been a confJderaWo; city : for King Edward IIL in this twen- 
ty-firft year of liis reign, grants the inhabitants of that city a charter far enabling them to crcc^b 
an lioufc ol corroftion, or prHbn thitves ahd difturbers of the public peace in the night.^ 
lime, utter the maiuier of the city of I^ndoiK The Kiog^^du-e£ts therein ‘‘ tliat bakers, as 
in London, be drav\n\ on fleds^ (or ilJcdgcsht^^^^^ be othcrwilb puriiflied, 

fciMdfcnding in the afU«c of bfcad/^'', 

Under thi.s year, Ncvilb^ in hift Noryi^ih, describes horrlblty peft^ to have 

mged if^ the city of Norwich* that betwei^n. Jai^uary an^l. there died fifty*fcvcn thoufand 
one hundred and four perfons, bii'frefcs : too greaUja nto wC conceive, to have 

been in that city fo long ago, or ewh perii^ps prefect from the country 

might have flocked thither, though that is |aot very probahje in fuch a diftemper. Nwiil 
liimfclf feems to queftion the trutluof h/ hf have j^een a vafl and 

“ moil memorable pcflilencc, timt in fo ftii^all ia co tiu>,e,:deftr-oyed fo great a multi- 

tude.” ftowe’s: Chronicle makes' theni fiity-^feycn thoufan three hundred and Uventy- 
four.* ' ' ^‘V’' 'V , . ' , , ' ' 

The town, of Great Yarmouth alfo buricd thjs yeaf fcWi tlVoufaiiJ and fifty pciTons of the 
plague. ;:YFt:’M;r. Barnjj, in his, H i (lory 'of^; King EdvV'arddll,^ tnakesdhis/;pla;guc and morn:!!'* 
ty to/'h^/e^happjii)(ted ia-''the V'eaF ' atdCaft' it'w:ts''fidt''diffipated'tjltTlUit' year, when Sto\vc 
afliirt.:., though .furdy wiih no common exaggeration, .“•That there hardly itmuiv.vd a tenth 
part alive in, hi6^k: 

F.t tliis year I>e vol. j. p. 306, aojuatnts That Gc- 

iioa being at war with that of Venice, confederated wltl; Fmfc 

Fcier King of Arrngon, and of Emperor of Conlla;itiii6plc, and a bf 

hglit eiducd, the confederates having and the Cic'ioclu but flxtv. Vet:.^v 

latter .totally routed the confederate loft near four th wiiilc the Id., 

of the K;MCv.ock ucT iimount hundred. They took thiVty Vcnf-thni 

gallics and eighteen gallics ofG\rr?g6n>,.ii^4^'}il^.^4'.‘^ city of Conftantinople; but th«^ Givek 
gallics were not able to join in t!ic‘ T.h!s made amends for |hc 
ill fucxcis of thc.< ?£noc.fe. bc,lfore forced to raife the liege after 

Ipfijig fifteen hundred miW^rtSbmo Futli<>rs place tins’- vifloijt; in the year 135a. 


Florence was at this very great, rich> and potent city/' full of cxc^liciu Woollen end 

lilk manufafturers. A mofl terrible plague, which broke lud fpic:: 1 i: ; ( v' i- 

tagion into Italy, .Sicily, Sardinia, Majlptn. and vSp;iiuTkt:ji^v®?^<^^ depopulated Ir.o^v. 
Ir^tlie city of Flort'^nce alone, rjincty thouland perroru aro('jri?p;^,l™^ t.i d, wh/cl: i ; a im' - 
feient proof ofTfS gvca.tnefs. This md moitality was, SWcu cf t!ic civfgy an i 
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V348 the ignoi'ance *nd bigotry of the Jaity, believed at that time to have happened in confcqucnce 
of the Jews having poifoned the rivers. 

, In this fame year, JaUics King of Arragon Ibid his barony of Montpelier to King riiilip 
of France for one hundred and twenty dioufand crowns of gold. A moll prudent purchafe 
for France, from v/hich it has reaped benefits infinitely fuperior to the price that was paid 
for it. 

The town of Calais being pretty well peopled by the Englifh> King Edward 1 11 . now fixed 
in it the ftapic of Englilh wares, viz. wool, and woollen cloth now made in England ; alio ot 
other woollen cloths of wo rfteds brought from other countries ^ and alfo for tin, lead, and 
feathers, for fcven years certain* voh Y . p. 618 of the Foedcra. From this autheiuic account 
it ihouid feem that worfteds were but lately in England- And yet, this fiirac year, in Cotton’s 
Abridgment of fhe Records,, we find the worfted weavers and merchants of Norwich praying 
the King to revohe letter?; patent granted tp hi« fervant Robert Pooley for the aulnage ot Nor- 
wich vvorfieds j which ^accordingly But fbrty-fix years later, in the yeai f 394 ^ 

we find, by the fame they were made in England in great variety. Some nuthois 

allege, that this fort of^wdllcn goods took hs dcriommafction from being firft manufadure d 
at a market town, vyliich bthets call a village, in Notfolk named Worfted, in the hmidreU ot 
Tiinilead, (fo fpelkd in Sir Henry S|>eiman^s ViUare Anglicanum, and in other authors) 
which polfibly wall meet with doubtful credit from marty who fee this record, that it \va;v 
fo named as a foreign manufaflurq. Though it muft be confeill-d, that tfie affinity o^i the 
namqs of the manufafture and the town would give countenance to this opinion, or clfu to 
another, viz. that the foreign mtoufafture fo named,* blight give name to the town ; wlficlj, 
however, is not very probable. To this nc^iivly eTcfled Staple, and to no other place, all mer- 
cliandizc exported from England, YVales* and Ireland, either, by denizens or, aliens, was to 
be (hipped from England, and there landed ; ib that King Edward III. had the advantage of 
a double profit, viz. firft, the duties on the exportation frbm and feCbndJy, the 

duties paid qn landing the mcrHiandfee at Calam^ “VPe may add, in degree, a third 

emolument, arifing from a rc^c^xpoijatfea of 4 ^ goods from Qala^ water ahd land, 

into the Netherlands and Germany, as alfo in time of pc^.-to France, and fomc as far as 
Spain and Italy : by all which regulations, the amounted to upwards 

of fixry-thoufand pounds ftcrling yearly. But in diftrefs for money to 

carry on his wars, would fometimes, .011 Vjestir;'li^ht ptetc^ on vafi quantirics 

of his fubjefts wool, which was by him; to other ports than Calais, to very 

great profit. Notwithflanding whichjj.:.fev 4 :.?fe^y arbitraiy this great man 

afterwards generally found means to q^jC dthijto of his Parliaments ; our conftitution 

suull i her tics not hei Jig, in thofe our own more 

fbrtunate clays. ^ ' ' ' 

7 ’hc Daniffi and NorW 5 |||S^.. 2 l^^ cm this year (or the utter lofs or vanlfiiing of a 

Chriftiaii colony long* large them Groncland, /. r. 

(irconland, running from Hudfoifs Bay Spitsbergen, by the Englilh 

inarijiei s alfo ci roncc^a|^i|iiift<i^ Part of that vt® Coaft was formerly fettled from 

Norw'ay, but iKforc^l^^r^ only by favages/and known to the Danes as far back as the year 
of our Lord 779.,.. year 835, there is a bull of Pope (»rcg.ory IV. confiituting Aniga** 

rius, then to be Aichbifhop of the Norrii, and particiiiarJy of Norway, 

I<:clau 4 » "Flic Danes and Norwegians arc laid to have built towns in Green- 

land,* 
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1348 land, the chief of which they named Garde, and ereflcd a bihioprick there.* The Danes had 
traded annually, that is in the fummer, when it was free hoin icc, to Greenland, the go- 
vernors whereof were always appointed by the crown of I^ciOnark : in Ibme parts of it, fay 
their hirtorians, there was good corn and cattle; in other parts it was extremely cold and 
barren, there being nothing ^ live upon but fifh and fov,d, without any breaef. In tins year 
an epidemical diftemper is laid to have fwept away moll of the Greenland mcrchanrs and fca- 
men , fmcc which extent, the correfpondence with that country was mucli interrupted, and nr 
laft entirely broken off, by rcafon of wars, revolutions, &c. in the Danifla affairs at home. ]\ 
Is indeed the moft fingular inftance, perhaps, in all hilfpry, of a colony’s being, in that jnnn- 
ncr entirely loft, after many centuries of a fixed fettlement, though but feven days iail froiu 
Iceland, ftill lubjccl to the Danes, fo as none wXTe ever able to difeover an v traces of ir, or 
where the •city of Garde, the cathedral church, and other towns, caftles, at^d churches vvero 
fituatecl ; even although the Da’.ies were fo extremely earneft for fuch a difeovery, as to Ikivc 
• obliged feme of their Kings, by their coronation oatlj, to endeavour at tlic attainment of it. 
The moft. probable conjefture, amongfl feveral others, feems^io be, tliat vaft heaps or moun- 
tains of fnow, or clfe of kc have, in fome fevere winter, been driven together between Iceland 
and Ciiccnland, fo as totally to choak up that paffage, whereby tlic ancient Danifh colony in 
tlic latter could never he found to this day; and probably, for want of relief from ].)t nmark, 
they may have perilhed in fome fuch fcverc winter. The Danes call the loll country Old 
(jrccnlami, and that part of the comment next Davises Streights they term New Greenland, 
in which laft named country they havc^ in our days, attempted to fettle a colonv of tlicir 
people ; but though it lies fouth of the fuppofed vanifticd colony, it is Pot very probable they 
will be ever able to bring fuch an inhorpitable coail to any profitable fettlcrnrnt. 

l"h'c Danilli writers fay, that when, in the year 1588, a fhip was fent out for difeovering 
the loft country, it flopped fbort, in fight of iancl> and could go no further ; and that its edm- 
mander at&ouhtcd for this wonderful circuniftancc, by cOnJefituring, as others alfo have done, 
that there art iihmenft quai\ticies of magntticai rock^ of lOadftOne lying at the bottom of that 
£ea, 

That the above cbn}c&uTe concerning the lofs of the Danifh colony in Greenland, is at 
icaft plaiifiblc, we art the rather encouraged to believe, fmcc, in the year 1756, wc had an 
article in ihc public ncwfpapers, froto Copenhagen to the very fame pUrpofe : a huge quantity 
of kc having been driven from tiievGariin coafts on the nortli weft Ihore of the idc of 
Iceland, whereby the inhabitants on that'fide^bf Iceland were depj-ived of affiihnce from Nor- 
way, and fome hundreds pcriflied for w^it"offfood ; Iceland growing no corn, and being an- 
nually fupplied froil Norway. • 

1349 In this year, the\ was .a very confidlfc.tat 4 fe'=ii^ddi^^^ made to the dominions of France ; 
Humbert, the laft Prh.ee of the DclphinateW refigning, or felling, as fome French 

authors term it, that hnc Principality to King Philip Valois for forty thoufand crowns, with 
this exprefs condition, that ilic cMeft foil of France (ho uIdTor ever be called the Delphin, or, 
as now written, the Dauphiny until h^ fucc^eddd t6 the: who be- 
came a Dominican friar, fliould enjoy ten tli^ufand crowns yearljt 4 ^ring life. Mezerai jnakes 
the purchafe of the bdrony of Montpelier^/ already uicntiohedi been tranfiiftctl iji iliis 

yed^r, though we have,, from other authors placed it in the pre<ie^nj5=y<>n as well as that of 
the counties of Rouifillon and Cerdagne. ' 
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I'he peflilencc liavlnp;, for foiiie time paft, mack great liavock amongil artilicciT and la** 
l)ouring pccplr, botli iu London and the country^ in conkquence of which the fni vivois ic- 
fiUcd to lerve or work, ^iiilcfs they had cxccflive w'agcs, it w^as in this year a died, in the 
^3u of Edward JII. cap. E ii, iii. v. that all able-bodied perlbns, under hxty years of age, 
having no vifiblc way of li vi ng>, fliall be bound to krvn him that doth require him, or die. 
be committed to gaol, till he find furety to ferve. Secotuily, and if he leave his Icrvice bc- 
“ fore liis time, he fhall be ’ipiprifoiiccL I'hirdly, and he (hall take no more than tlic oid 
wages; or» fourthly, if he takes more tv ages, ho fliali be imprifoned/’ All which hatute' 
were repealed by the fifth of Qtieeit Elizabeth, cap* JV, as Were alio the (latutcs made in ilu 
following year 1350, confirndiing and cnfof^ing thefc 

Statutes in favour of the Engliffi woollen manufacture begin now to be more frequent. In 
this twenty-fifth year of Edward IIL we have onC called, “ The Statute of Oulis A 1 v whuh 
all manner of woollen cloths were to be meafured by the King's aulncgei, as before c nailed l^v 
the ftaturc of 1328, and cloths fliott of thc^mcafarc were to be fojreited. *' 

There were many fubkcj'ticnt ftatutes made relating to the auliu gev's of.icc, and i^u p.c- 
venting hl$ fcaling of bad and iUegal ; yet that ofece grew at length mio io gre.w r.bui.N 

that any one, for a trifle, niigbt j^ufheger’s fca) nffixtd to his cloth, wiilumt Hir- 

ing into the mcafurc. or quality of it, , This brought the office gradually into diiu ] u'', ; vn 
we (hull find no left a pcrfph,,ilufi the Duk'c of Kiclnhond corifiituted auliu gf t i incra', iv 

Jate as the begivniing of the kvcntceiltlV century io our day??, inllciid of the aulnrg^’r, Un y 
have, in every olotlling town and pariih* proper perfons called fcarclicrs, appennuu by iIk 
clothiers themkives, who, for a trifle^, Oxanfiue the idimenfijus and quaiitics o( tlr: ievere! 
iiinds of clotli, agreeable to Aik /ftatiitc. of ^ and fixth year of Kii^g Edward VJ, 

cap. vi. ijk:'/'': .. i' ‘ L'dV. 

By a ftatute of rim fam?^ year, (twtinty-*fifth of E IIL cap. ii>} of 

tliifi King, beihg in the year 1335^ fvas confitmeth rif behalf of foreign now, 

“ all perfous, as >ycli forcigacr$.^a^ buy and kil, by wholhihi^^ retail, where, 

when, and how riiey pkafe^ payingf^^ any 

frauchifes, grants, or ufages, to tl^c contrary, fcxiiig liKb ufagcs.and frapehifes arc to th 
“ common prejudice of the King and his pcqpledf cxcelleiit'and w^cJLjudged acb 

been fufi’ered to remain in full force, and to nation would, very pro- 

bably, have incrcafed muelj fallcr In pcopk;lisW'^%*ipi)iSh : but 

the crown in fublcqueiit times, which, by ipf^ Came to be coufidered as kgal, though 
not confirmed by Acf of Parliament of London, imd otiver cities und towns, 
having «alfo had weight, enough to li for curtairuig and frullrating tlic privi- 
leges allowed to all by this faid faid pj ivileges fokiy to the freemen 

of their corporations, the monopolizing Ibitc in which we fee 

them at prefent in all oiir althcrngh every perfon of dlfccrninent in this 

age fees, and laments, remedied, by rcafon of the many eftates 

bequeathed to and of tiicfc monopolizing focicties, &c. &c. &c. 

Notwithfiancling thhjpl^%^Waucc of corameic'ial freedom, we find in the fiatute book 
an A<^ of this yijir of King Edward TIL cap. zxiii, the title whereof is, ‘‘ I’he 

“ debt of a Lombard tjrtjpittd (hall be fatisfied by his company.’* .But as the Aft itfctf is not 
printed, from 3,ts...feag?|tog become obfolctc, we arc not certain whctlier the fcvcral companies 

of 
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^350 of tliofe I.ombards were not then tolerated on that exprefs condition; but if ollicrwiic, it it; 
incxcufablc. 

It appears from the fifth volume, p, 679 , of the F'cedera, tlie Spaniarcli^ r. the Cal- 
tilians, were now very potent in Ibipping : for King Edward 111. therein iflars hh man- 
dates to his bifhops and clergy, to put up prayers, make proceffions, fay matics, diflrlbutc 
alms, &c, for the appealing of God's anger, in that tlic Spaniards had not only taken and 
“ deftroyed many Englilh merchant fhips, and much mcrchandt^e of wines coming from 
Bourdcaux, and alfo of wool, See. and killed the men, but w^^erc now arrived at fo high a 
** pitch of pride, that^ having drawn together a vaft armed fleet on the coall of Flanders, well, 
furnilhcd with foldiei-s, they threatened no ic^fs than the total deftrud ion of the Engliih 
“ navy, and boafted, that they would reign mailers of the Englifli feas, and even that tiicy 
would invade our kingdom, and fiibduc our people." Mr, Barnes fays^ that this war witli 
Spain was fomenred by French arts. Whereupon, a duty of forty-pence per ton was laid on, 
^all wines coming from Gafeony, for guarding the feas againfl the Spaniards. There is 
alfo, in this tame year, a mandate of that King*s to the magiftratcs and people ol Bayonne;, 
reciting the before-named formidable power of Spain on the feas, and the injuries they had 
<< <^onc to his fubjcfls, and ordering them fo make war oh all Spanjlh Ihips -'they iliall 
meet with." 

In confcqucncc of all which, King Edward III. fitted out a fleet of fifty fail of fhips, and 
f mbarked therein himfclf, vvith his fon the Frince of Wales, and many of the nobility, and 
laid wait for the above-named Spanifh fleet on their return home from Inlanders, confining ot 
forty-four large carracksi which are deferibed by our hiftorians as fo many huge floating caflles, 
when compared to the Englifli flliips with King Edward; yet, notwitliflanding that great dil- 
propoction influx, the Englhh archers proved too hard for the Spanifli «rofsbow men; io 
that Edward gained a complete viaory, took twenty^flx of their bell: flilps, laden with rich 
merdundiw thofc they funk, and the lofs of gteat numbers of their men. After 

which, &e of Spain was glad to make a truce with England for twenty years. 

Tn the of Foedera, we find licences gr^ati!?Si by King Edward lU. to a great 

numlicf of perfons going to Rome, with their attendants, fervants, horfes, See. the King 
thereby allowing them to take wi!# them^ gold What was requifito for their rcafonable ex«^ 
penccs. This W^«'ihbile^ -and, as it cannot be doubted but fuch journies 

thither drained England, as well as Chriftendom, of much money, fuch limi- 
tation was a wife and necofiary tneafure* ' . 

In the fifth volume of the Foedera, tfeert 'arb fcvcral treaties in this year between King Ed- 
ward IIL and Lewis Ac young EarTof FilM^^ confirmation of peace*aud corref- 

‘ pondcncc between both nations ; in pmdently takes care 

lute pardon and oblivion, on accoutu pf the good towns of Flanders had done in 

favour of England during his hut thofb treaties are fiiort and general only, 

as was more cuftomary in thofe 1 **^^ ■ ;V, * 

It was about this riffle;, according to 

Amwrath, fiift invaded* Uie European Shores of the Conlbrtria^lrtan Greek Empire, after 
having gradually poflefled thernfclvcs of att-th; provinces oftliat;<Bi||pi®a in Afia. Amuiatli in 
a vft-y fhort time took Gallipoli, Adriahople, and othet plao^yfo that the Greek Empire 
might now indeed be faid to be in a very tottering conditibn ; tta c^il*I»ConftantiiiopJe, being 
almoft hemmed in and furrounded between the Turks and Afia, and &ofe who neftlcd fo near 
•Voi,. I. T S' 
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1550 it in Europe i yet the miicrablc remains of that empire is flill to hold out another century 
againft all the fury of Malionietifm. 

• By zn of ,Parliame^)t of this twenty-fifth year of King Edward IIL cap. iii. appointing 
tlic ftated wages of fcvcral forts of artificers and labourers^ mailer carpenters, mafons, tilers, 
“ and 6thcr coverers of houfes, were not to take more than three-pence per day,” /. e. nine- 
pence of our money; and the then price of wheat Wng fijc fhillings and eigltt-pcnce per quar- 
ter, 2. e. twenty ihillings of our filvcr coin per quarter, and being at twice as cheap as in 
our days, and other ncccfiarics near that proportion, then the faid mailer mafon’s tbrce-pcnce 
was more than equal to our twelvc-pcncc per day, and others but two-pcnce. Mailer 
“ mafons of free Hone four^p^nce, and other mafons thrcc-pencc, and their fervants one 
“ penny halfpenny per day.” 

In Sir James HowdTs Londinopolis, p. lOi?, under this ypr, the prices of wines, as i’old 
at London, Hood thus, viz. Gafeogne w-incs, or Claret, at four-pence per gallon, or one Hiil- 
llng of our money, and Rhenifh wdnes fix-pence per gallon of their filvcr money. 

The Venetian, and other wTiters of this century, fpcak much of the great trade carried on 
at this time between Egypt and India for fpices and other Indian wares, from whicli a great, 
part of the rev'cnuc of the Mamaluke Soldans of Egypt proceeded. It feems, tlie Indian wa res 
were then firfl: landed at Aden in Arabia, from thence carried on camels up to the Red vSea, 
thence over land to the Nile, down wdiich river they were conveyed to Cairo, and fo on to 
Alexandria, from whence the Venetians tranfported them to Venice; and laflly, the^Vcnc- 
tians, in their own Ihipping, difperfed them all over Europe, as we have already obllrvcd. 

1351 Flow much foever King F^clward IIL might be diverted from his intention of cHablifhing a 
woollen manufacture in England, by his unlucky favourite projeft of conquering France, yet 
he had ncv<ir entirely lofl fight of it; and the foreign weavers being become by this lime very 
numerous in London, Howell, in his Londinopolis relate?, that, in the year 1351, the King 
appointed the meeting;^ of the weavers, W'ho had been brought from to be in the 

church yard of Sh Laurence Poultncy, or Pountney ; and that th§ from Brabant 

fiioul^ meet in the church jaid of St, Mary,. Somerfet, both places, Ming; in the ward of Can- 
cllewick, in which places, probabiy, they expofed their clpth^.^ as was 

afterwards done in Cloth-fair in Weft Smithlkid. tjowelf adds, that there were then m 
Londcm, weavers oC divers forts, viz. of drapery, hr fapery, and napery, that is of woollen 
and linen. King Edward wa-s the more weaving at home, on 

account of the corapiaints that had been macj? hi Farliament of many hardfhips put on the 
Englilh ftaplc at Bruges : yet ahho-ugh, ia the fatn* year, the Houfc of Commons petitioned 
the King to take off the duties on home made clotSj, it was rcfufud by the King and Council ; 
probably bccaufe he could not Ipaux during the cxiKsifive wars hi which he was 

engaged. > ■' 

About this time,” acc^rditi^. to >the old Grande Chronique de Holiandc, Zclandc, he., 
the Jews w^ere b;iaitti*d^om qf Germany,. for having poifoned the wells and fprings.” Thin 
was a mofl: weak andiw!’»»ii^ bigottcd acciifatiori of tlic clergy, who made the Em- 
peror and Ihiiices for this purpofe. Can any one*ferioufly believe that the Jews 

would, or indeed cbdldf rpoifon the waters they couftanily made ufe of, and were abfolutely 
iiecefiary to ^ \ 

We arc y. p. 793 of the Fanlcra, wherein King Edward con- 

?uid commerce with the republic of Genoa, by which it was flipulatcd, 

. . that 
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tliat. all the Genoefc merchants, with their fhips and merchandize, might freely trade to 
‘‘ England yet ftiU there is no ftipulation for EngUfh Ihips that might refort to Genoa, 
becaulb, in all probability, no fuch Ihips reforted thither. * 

la the fame volume, p. 708, of the Foedera, we learn that King Edward liT. had coined 
fome part of his gold and filvcr*coins of higher value and finenefs than a juil proportion to 
thofc of other nations; whereupon he direfts his precept to the fheriffs of the city of London, 
intimating, that wliereas, by rcafon of fuperior weight and goodnefs of the Engl ifli 
‘‘ gold and filver coins, merchants and others do o^portthe fame, whciehy very little is left 
in the realm : and whereas, he has lately coined ^uew pieces of gold^nd alfo pieces of liivcr 
money called gvoffes, groflbs, or groats (this piece of money v^as lb called, bccaufe none 
fo large or great had been coined ti{l this period, there having been none higluer than a penny, 
which was alfo called a llcrling, coined before,) “ of the value of four fterlings or pence, as 
allb haif-groats, w’orth two-^pence ; which groats and balf-groats, as well as the fa id gold 
coins, (ball be as current as the flcrlings or pence, maills or halfpence, and ferlings or far^- 
‘S things/^ the only filver coins bc:fore this time in England. “ He therefore commands the 
faicl fhcrifis to caufc proclamations to be made, that none preCume to export any gold or 
filver, neither in plate nor in money, excepting on |y the laiUcoi ned gold and filver coins.” 
It is very probable that the King had been advifeid to kffen, the future, the weight, ^c. 
of his coin, fo far as not to make It Worth while to bxp it to advantage. 

I'hcrc is alfo a ftatute of this fainb year, which enjoins, ‘‘ that none foall reap or take any 
profit by exchanging of gold for filver, or filvct for gold, excepting only the King’s ex* 
changers,” fo often already mentioned. 

In vol. V. p. 717 and 7^o of the Foedera,: after many mutual complaints of depredations of 
both the fubjcAs of England and Gaft lie on each other, there came deputies from the mari- 
time tbwhs of Bifeay to London, who figticd a truce for twenty years with Edward and his 
fubjc^ls^i therein, befide the mutual freedom of traffic to both na.tiona> the only remarkable 
article fiftiOrs of GaftUc,; and of the cotMt^ might freely and fafely 

‘‘ filh in the Ija^hs of England and Bretagne, or elfewhcrc, paying tJjj cuftomary duties.” 
Which IS. the fieft fxwjitjion we find in the Fccdcra of tlic Spaniards fifliiiig not only ow bur 
coafts, but ill-cur lia^ciis. ' - . 

Jn p. 794 of the fame volume, Edward lU. in confidcration of the great fcrvicc 

“ w hich Berard Lorddc Lchret, a great ^ Lord, was of to him in his wars in Gafoony, 
“ agrees to give liis cldcft daughter, .in marriage to the faid Lord’s cldcft Ion, with 

a portion of four thoufand marks it was ftipulatcd that .Ifiibclla’s jointure 

foould be one thoufand marks yearly Ifabclla was not, after all,, married to this 

Lord, but to Ingelram de Coucy, created Earl of Bedford, wliofc 

lands in England, given as that forfeited in the year 1579^ as appears 

by the Fcrdcra, • vol. Vll. p. 210, to King Ridi^rd, ,I I . on account of his, taking part with 
France againll England: yet there is no record in the Fctfdcw concerning this marriage of 
Coucy with Ifabclla. And this is one Inftancc, amohgft othcr^i^iat might W produced, of 
the wain of records of important tranfaftions aftually compI<?at»^i wh in tiiat otherwife 
moft valuable coUeaion. we find great numbers of records never compleatccl, and 

of others of very fmali imporftiice. V v . ' ' 

Under this fame year, the Chronicoii Prcciofiim relates,. “ itiMtt "Workmen took their wages 
“ in wheat, at ten-pence per bttihel,” or about two of ^0 

T't 2 ' '«r ' ' '■ " Latders,” 
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1351 Larders,” /\ s, weeders, and hay makers were paid one*peiiny,” or near thrcc-pcnce of our 
money per day. Reapers of corn two-pence and three-pence per day. A inalier carpenter, 
tiler, thrcc-{>euce pen day; and their fervant one-penny halfpenny per day.” 

The following years 1352 and 1353, being the twenty-feventh of Edward 111 . the aulneger, 
by A:€t of Parliament, had an allowance for meafuring, rand fetting his ftamp on all woollen 
cloths, foreign and home made, of one halfpenny per cloth, and one farthing for every half 
cloth. 

By the fame Aft likewife, the King had a fubfidy granted to him of fix-pence per each 
fcarlet cloth, thre<fc^f>cncc for an half cloth died in grain, and four-pence for a cloth not grain- 
ed : “ but this fuwdy,” fays the A<ft, not to l>€ paid for cloth made for a man’s own uh:, 
to cloath himfelf and his meiny,” that is his family, 

135a In this year 1352, voL V. p. 734, of the Fordera, we have the firft mention of any trcaiv 
of commerce between England and the irben famous and lately potent republic of Pilh; iliar 
Bate having fent envoys to King Edward IJE for that purpofe ; who thereby ‘‘ grants tc 5 th.; 
merchants of Pifa free accefs to England with their fhips and mcrchandi2c.” And foon after, 
in this ycar^ the Pifans^^ complain, that the people of Sandwich, then a very confiderahlc })ort, 
had feized on a fliip of Pi fa in i^at haven, which they did probably before this treaty was 
known; p* 743, of the fa#e wlufoeWehe 

King Edward HI; again eompliMns to th^ ircpublic of Genoa, that their people fupplicd his 
enemy, the French King, witjh galBes, and ixpreCes his hopes that they would prevent^ it in 
future. Fcedfera, vol. V. p- 733. 

And King Edward, out of his regard for his kinfman, Alphbnfus, King of Portugal, 
grants to ali thc.tncrchauta of Portugal and Algarve free accefs to England with their fiiips 
and merchandize for traffic ; flk ftid King^ granted the like freedom to 

the Englifh merchants ia his renewed in the following year. 

Foedcra, vot. V* p. 740‘— 7^6.', !•' '/ •' ''/V' v ^ 

Wc inuft here again remark* that* fo all grants ft within ihk 

Mediterranean Sea fekhcrtO, reciprocal ftipulation in heWf of Englifh Ihips 

* or merchants tradhig to plainly fhewa tj^^EngUnd zs yet did not trade 

fiur, or frequently, ' 

1353 In this year, fays the fifth vofoftte* p* ^6^31 ^ of the maritime 

cities of Portugal,” as thay arte 'Ijiewh pporto,” none other 

being named, conejudad a formid for free accefs and traffic 

to England for their foips ahd for the Englifh Bretons 

and TJafcbhs 10 traffic fo Ih the fame year, confirm- 

ed by King Alphonfiis of Po 

in this year* King Edwar^ the Flteteainigs, vbc the match be- 
tween tttelr young Earl withdrew, tlw ftaple of and, by 

Aft of Pariiamentj remrij^' their town -of Bruges to the fo}Iowir>g Eitglifli ones, viz. 

Weftminfter, CanterbjP^.H^jScil^ Exeter, Winchefter, Briftol, Lincoln, Yoik, Nor- 
wich, Ncwcaftle, sllid to Dublio* Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda, 

for Ireland. It is The Statute of the^Staplej^* (twenty-fevemh of Edward III.) and 

it further cnafts* ftaple wares intended be exported, thall firft be brought to fomc 

^ of the where the cuftom fhall be paid ; and then they fhall be ex- 

ftyangers only, and not by the King^s fubjefts, who wcic to take an 
^ ^ ^ oath 
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1353 ** oath not to hold any ftapic thereof beyond fea:’^ but under the year 1360 we fliall fee part 
of this aft repealed^ he. Yet Calais ftiJl remained as a flaple. 

it was alfo enafted in this year, cap. v.^nnd vi,. tliat none of the King’s judges or minifters 
fliall take cognizance of things belonging to the faid ftaples, which fhall be left entirely to the 
cognizance of the mayor and minifters of thofc ftaples, who were dihiaft and different from 
the mayor and magiftrates of the refpeftive corporations \vherc tlie ftapics were cflablifhcd ; 
the former being governed by the law merchant in all their proceedings. 

And in vol. V* of the F'a?dcra, p, 762, King Edward 111. ‘‘ grants his protcftlon and 
“ liberty of commerce to the merchants of Catalonia, fubjefts of his kinfman, the King of 
Anagon, viz. that they m^y freely refort to England, with their flups and merchandize, 
and there buy wool, leather, arid lead;’^ but not one word ftipulated for EngUfti mcichants 
reforting to Cataloxha. 

Although we induftrioufly avoid the repeating what the hiftori<igraphers of London g;cnc- 
• tally relate, excepting in a few nccellary cafes for iiluftration; yet the following record, in 
vol. V, p. 774, of the Foedera* w?iM, we hope^ he acceptable to ail, and efpccially to tlie citi- 
zens of our illuftrious metropolis. It is ordinapee of King Edward III. in this ) ear in 
Council, ‘‘ for laying a tax ,'^ every fack (firplarlum) of wool, and every 

three hundred of woolfcls ; fix-pence on ev^ry jiaft of leather, four-pence on every fodder 
** (carrat<f^J of lead, four-pence on every ton of winc j and one lialfpemiy on every twenty 
Ihillings value of all other gbc«Js carri^ either by land Or water the ftaple of Weft- 
minfter, in order for repairing the highway leading from the gate of London, called Temple- ‘ 
Bar, to the gate of the Ablx?y at Weftminftcr, that highway being, by the frequent ))afling 
of carts and hOrfes, carrying me rchaudize and pro vifioos to the faid ftapic, become fo deep 
v* and miry, and the pavement fo broken and at tx vci-y dangerous botli to men and 

cairiages. And as the proprietors of iioufes near and Ifiadtng to that ftapic have, by means 
of the ^ greatly raifcd their the way KTorc thofe houfes ihoul^ at their 

^ ** charge^ j and that paii pf the way, . where no houfes are, fhould be paved anew 

out of tll’if fold, duties ; and tlie remainder of the faid duties fhould be applied tow^ards the 
erefting a bridge . near the Royal Palace of Weftminiter, for the convciiicncy of the faid 
ftapic but wlKSiber Jt intended to be built acrofs the Thames, 01 to ferve only as a 
landing place near the ilapk, fuch »|Ef that a^: prcfciit at New Palace Yard, called Weftminftcr 
Bridge, long before the prcfciit.- ftone bridge was erefted, docs not appear by this 
record. ' 

From this record we learn, I. ft called Temple-bar, as a weftern boundary 

of the city of London, is of great : and we may here remark, nhnt, as Hol- 

• born-bar is alfo of great antiquity; attd .ii boundary of the city, there was equal 

reafon for erefting a gate, or there, and alfo at all the other bars ; 

at jeaft it would greatly add to the gratitdrar- the city. 

II. That all the highway or road between Temple-bar and >Yeftminfter, now the fine ftrect 
called the Strand, was not then built on, but what tftajpliie called a mere countryrorad, 
feparating the city of London from the village of Wethniiifteft hiving, however, many noble- 
man’s boufea and gardens adjoining to ft; which have to the ftreets there 

eretfted \ but whether the vilkigc of Charing, lying partly in ’Wtftminfler, was ftili 

in being, or how and wiren it came to decay, we cannot det^Wime degree of prcci- 

fjon; we are, however, certain there was, once fttoh a rillag^V W in the 

* ' very 
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I ) very fjrot where the {\reet Hill bears its name, wJiich crofs was not removed till about the 
Huddle of the fcvcmccnth century. ■ , ■ 

III. That the ereftiug pf the ftaple for wool, &c. at Wcftminller, occafioncd fo great a re- 
fort to tlfat royal village, lhat it cncreafcd, on tliat account, to a confidcrablc town, it having 
had before no other dependence hut the royal refidcncc during a part of the year, and the very 
large adjacent abbey ; to which, indeed, may he added its vicinity to the city of London. 

r?’ Some rcpiains of the place where this ftaple is kept, and particularly an old ftonc gate 
fronting the Thames, were in being till the year 1741, when they were pulled donni to make 
room for the abutment of the new bridge over the Thames ; and the place, till that year, re- 
tained the ancient name of the Wool-Staple, as appears alfo by the firft acl of P.Mliament for 
crefi ing that bridge. ■ 

IV. Although the fuburb weft of Temple-bar Was not all built up at this tmic, vet it i; 
proiiablc that even, prior to this period, that part which may be called the catcnfion of tiic an- 
cient city weftward, from its proper wall and principal gate, named Ludgate, all tlie w:;‘y to 
Temple-bar, was built upon, and well inhabited, as lying neareft to the K ing’s-comt, P.n- 
liamcnt-houfe, and Coufts of Juftice. Flcct-ftreet Is patj:kularly named in the proceftion 
for the coronation of King Richard .11. in the year 1371^1? 

It does not appear that the ptefent pomcriuin, or bound.s;bf this noble city beyond its ancient 
gates and walls, commonly called its liberties, was ever fet out or afeertained*' by any cxprti-; 
law, although thofe wards, and parts of wards, beyond the walls, do*at prefent compofe a^vci y 
confiderable part of the whoie. Tliey rather illlcm to have been token in gradually, although 
the hiftoriographers of the city not been able to fix tlic precife times when thefe additions 
were made to it. , .. '/ 

About this time, the rtpuhllc nf^Gcrtoaj in dfanfequence of its many and violent civil and 
inteftine broils? yielded the fovCreighty pf Vifconti, Duke pf . 

The conduft of thofe faftious people, in calling in fome foreign prince" to be the head or 
proteftor of their republic, became, from tliis time, more frequent, c%eci«l}y when at any 
time they could not agree on oiic of their old nobles or citizens to be head or Doge. — 
This very fingular method of govcniment could ho,t fail to debiUtote ftate, and was one 
caufe of the gradual doclcnfion of their former great.^m^to^ whk^^ towards the 

' clofe of this century, began to be more 

The cftablllhment of a woollen mannfa£Ia^'^^hpii^'^d,i^^thp«it doubt, at firft dimi- 
nilh the King’s cuftoms ; bccaufe all the was ufed to be ex- 
ported, on which a confidcrablc cuftom dSdnilfb the clotlr brought hack in return 

from tl»c Ncthcrland.s. In coufid?rati«^'^iii(§i^y:Ji; fpti^dy was, in this twenty-feventh year 
of King Edward III. laid on aU per cloth, bciidc the 

fublidy on grain colours, liaMpCnny per cloth. 

We arc not able to dcteri^#^il!|^' antiquity of taking the exaft contents 
ofveffels of wine, brand]^f;ji^e,^f^j? videg%, &c.:?by fterepm^^ or gauging. The lirft fta- 
tute concerning it in E .iiii this year, bcihg the twenty-feventh of King Edward III. 
cap. 8 whereby it was “ ail svines,' both red and white, imported for fale, 

“ ihould be well and Jawfiijiiy gauged by the King’s gaugers, or their deputic.s ; and if any per- 
“ fon ftiall obftru^t'or hinder his own wines from being gauged, he lhall forfeit his faid wines, 
“ and be fitrtfepr King fhaH think fit }” which feems to imply that thi.s art 

wa,4 That wc may not again recur to this point, wc lhall here further 

-• ' ■ V remark, 
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*353 that by the aft of the fourth year of King Kjohard 1 1 , rap. i, gaugiutr was extended 

to vinegar, oil, honey, &c. yet by the fourteenth of th.U King, cap. 8. Rhenifli wines were 
cxceptcii. [jaftJy, by the thirty -firft of v^i^ccu i'^Ii/.abctii, cap^B. biewcr.s are prohibited from 
felling any beer or ale in cafks, till thofe caiks fnall firif be kg^lly ganged, and th;- contents of 
each calk marked thereon by tlje cooper’s company. This iagenious in nheniatical art h.as, 
lince thattime, been very greatly improved in England, more cfpccially fmec the firfl: legal 
cdabliflimcnt of the cliUy of cxcife, h\ the year i66o. 

1354 In tills year, being the twenty-eighth year of King Edward III. we have, from a record in 
the Exchequer, publiihed in almoft all the hiftorics of England, the general balance of the 
commerce of England for that year, viz. 

I. Exported from England to ail foreign parts, to the value of 
£. Imported during the faid year 


, 3 TItc balance gained by England this year is 


4. Which balance, multiplied by three, gives the fum in modern money 


c 

.f. 

cL 

294,184 

*7 

2 

38,970 


6 


*3 

8 




765,644 

X 

0 


” This was a very great balance in favour of England, more efpecially as it arofe almcft. 
wholly from our own rough materials of wool, wool-fels, leather, lead, and tin, as we then 
had ji<; exportable manufaftures of our own, excepting fomc coarfc woollen cloth, which was 
but a late manufafturc, and fome worfteds ; but we were ftiJI obliged to take, the greatclt part of 
our fine woollen and linen cloth from the Netherlands. 

Upon this noble balance in our favour. Sir William Temple, in his account of the United 
Netherlands, chap. 6. rightly obferves, “ That there muft hav^ entered into England, during 
“ this yeaf, 'either, in coin or bullion, or elfc, which is the fame thing, there muft liavc grown 
“ a debt to the nation of juft fo much as that balance amoumed to.” 

But this general account will be further very much illuftrated by the following particular 
one, of both our exports and imports for the fame year, viz. 


I. 


2. 

3 - 

4 - 


Ep / X- RTS. 

Thirty-one thoufand fix hundred ajvii fifty-one facks and a half of wool, 
at fix pounds per fack; and three thoufihidand thirty -fix Uundfed-weight, 
and fixty-five fells, each hundred-weight being iix-fcore, at forty Ihillings 
per hundred-weight, with the cuHotixs, &«. thereon, amounted to 
Leather, with its ctiftora ' 


Four tboufand feven hundred and &wnty-fpui* cloths and a half, 

at forty Ihillings per doth i and eight thoufend and fiStty-ouc and a half 
pieces of woi-fted, at fixtecn fhiUings and cightpcnce per piece 
Cuftom thereon - - f.P' • 




277,606 

96 


i6,a66 

215 


s. 


z 

z 


18 


4 ,. 


9 

6 


4 

7 


1 otal exports, as before, with the duties thereon 


294,184 17 2 


IMPORTS, 
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^354 IMPORT S. £. s. d. 

I. One thonnincl eight hundred and thirty-onc fine cloths, at fix pounds per 

clotl), which, with culioms, comes to w. - - 11,083 ^ 

Three hundred and ninclv*'lcven hundred-weight and three-quarters ofwax, 

at fo^rty fiiiilings per hundred-weight, which^ with die cuftoms, comes to 7 5 

3. One thoufand eight hundred and twenty-nine tons and a half of wine,* 

at forty finjlings per ton, which, with the cuftoins, comes to - 3^41 ^9 o 

4. Linen ciotli, mercery, grocery, and all other wares wliatevcr - 22,943 6 lo 

5. On wdiich the cuftoni was - - • • - 285 18 3 

^ I'otal imports, as before - - - - - ^ 3^?97o 3 (> 

Thus, when England had but a very fmall foreign commerce,^’ continues Sir Wil'uun 
Temple, we were rich in proportion to pur neighbours, by felling fo much more tl\an we 
bouglit, even though maintained fuch mighty wars in France, and carried our vldoihouj: 
arms into the heart of Spain/' 

Tn this account the imports arc not one feveuth part of tlie exports ; than which nothing 
can better teftify the moderation and fobriety of that age, compared wiUi our modern lux un- 
cus times ; whether we confider the fmall quantity of the w'ines alone, tliouph poH'dlcd (d ilic 
beft wine province of France, or the other articles of linen, grocery, mercery, 

1, The whole cuftoms, both outward and inward, amounted to - 82*426 18 lO 

viz. ' , £, n d. 

2, The cuftom of all the imported goods was only - 580 6 8 

3, The cuftom^ on exports was ^ - 81,846 12 2 

♦ The cuftom of the wool and fells alone amounted to eighty-one thoufand fix hundred and 
twenty Tour pounds one ^tilling and bihe perwiy. This, it is true, was tlic reverfa of modern 
policy, which, in all tlic countries of Europe, very rightly makes the cuftoiha eafy on home 
commodities exported, and lays die burden on foreign cotnuioditics imposed r but, in tliofb 
times, the cuftom on wool was the chief revenue of the crown of England, befidc the King’s 
demefne lands. This cuftom alone came to about huudrod and twelve thoufand one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds fourteen fiiiUmgs twopence of our money, and their 
money would ft ill have gone five times as the like noniiiial fum, to be ralfed and 

laid out in our time. ' 

Whaj: Sir Williara Temple fay$ h extremely to our prefent purpofe, 

and ought ferioufiy to be attended : I|>eatk 5 ng of the trade and riches, and, 

at the fame time, of tht frugality bf the Hoilandexs, ** It will thence appear, tiiat 
fome of otir maxims are 'they are current in our commoil politics : as that 

example and cnbouragem^^Sjs^fl?itccfe luxury, jfempfoyed In the confumptionofnatlvc 
commodities, is of ft may bt fd to that which impoverifhes, but not 

to that which enriches i k iiidefed, kfs pVcjudicml, if it lies in native, lluan if 

in foreign wares ; tb® hunlour of luxury and expence cannot ftop at certain bounds, 
what begins in native^ will proceed in foreigu commodities : and though the cxan\plc arifes 
<^\among idlt pjfctfons, yet the imitation Vrill run into all degrees, even of tbofe men by wliofc 
“ if)^du^lfy And befides, the more of our own we fpeud, the Icfs we ftiall 

fend abrosid ; ^nd fo it will come.to pafs, that while we drive a vaft trade, yet by 

^ buying 
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*354 InTviiig much more than we fell, we Ihall come to he poor/' (Patrem. familiar ncndaccm 
7ion cmaccrn^ cportct.J Souie have carried the value oi'oui wool fo high, as to have equal- 
led hah the value of our lands in ilic time cf King Kdward l.|but, by the incrcafe of our llock 
of people, and of our commerce, it was natural for the yearly value of our lands, in after times, 
to exceed the yearly value of our wool. 

VVe Ihall here note what our great and judicious antiquarian. Sir Robert Cotton, remarks, 
viz. “• 1 hat the luldidy of W'ools, and othci; contributions, to this great Prince, (King Ivd- 
ward 111.) Were giantcd (or ins waies ; and hence,’' lays he, tonnage and poundage had 
“ it;, origin ; and that they proceeded ot good-will, and not of duty , and ihciefore, in the 
thlrtecnlh year of Henry IV. and firil of Henry V. they were granted io, in exprefs wonh /' 
juew'dents of which nature arc very common in ilie Rolfs. He liad juh before faid, that 
lienccallo, that is, for tlic dciciicc oi the ilatc, gievv' the fcuiagc granted to King 
HeniyH. John, Henry 111. and to King Edward T. divers fifteenths and tenths, foi liis 
v.nr. ag’.nitlthc Sects and Veldt.” — Cotton! Pollhuina, p. 172 . 

1 /jci tlv:s our anccRors, the reprefentatives of the nation, frcrjuently alTerted their ni\- 
df: and foie light of giving lupplics to the crown, cither, ililf, for the defence of the 

?s, onn , ot, leeondly, which was in gtmcral pernicious to the nation, (or wars on the continent', 
tnndly, n . wlun; ilu y then called tin: (upport ot rcrpgiotr and the church , fucli as fhc expulfioii 
f f the j: sv , and i!iv lupprcdioa ot WicklitF’s iicrcfy, as it. was then named, and was gi\en 
i>oiis In; ^ and laity : fourthly, for (upport of the laws andtlic liberties of the nation, fuch 
n- that MU cMittu u:,u ion ni Mupna Charta^ in fevcral different reigns, and alfo fertile cxecu- 
iK.n ol i.he iaw:^ .igclnil the King s purveyors : or,- lalllv, for the general icdrefs of the people’s 
jM ic\ ancer 3 ;>u> |.>articularly in rite eleventh year of King EiJward 1 H. tliey granted him a 
ninUi, provided he would jicrforni their petitions, or clfc they held themfclves not hound to 
“ pay ii.” J hele points we have brietiy thrown together, that other matters may not be clie- 
w'hcrc intcrru’ptcd ny them : for, as the freedom and liberty of the people have, in al! countries 
and ages, had fo great an mflucncc on commerce, points relating thereto, mud be confidcrcd 
ns having a demand on our very particular altentiou, • 

It is more Ilian barely probable, that irou-^ftonc has-been dug, and iron made and manufac- 
tared in England at all times ; but, without the Rail: doubt, ever fmee the Roma;'is potfr (Ted 
it;, who worVnd the iron-w^orks in the forcfl of Dean, in ClouccAcrlhirc, and in other parts ; 
where tlicir forges and tools, together with great heaps of the iron-ilonc, cinders, he. re lating 
to thofe w^orks, and therewith alfo quaiititigs of Roman coins have been dug up of later times. 
Yet we do not leccdlcct any llatutc dbneenung that metal till this fame year, in the 

tNvcnty*eigbth of Edward IH. cap. 5. whicE “ prohibits all iron made in Engfand, and alfo 
“ all iron imported, from being Carried out of the realm, on pain of forfeiting double the value 
“ exported ii on being, at this time, enhanced in price by fuch as had the polfeibon of it. 
In the fifth volume, p. 77 B of the F-cede.ra, we have a prccc'pt of King Edward HE 
reckling the Erior of St. John of Jerufaicni,” on whofe military order the eflatcs of tlic 
Knights Templars were molEy hehowed, when that order was dhiblveil, “ to repair tlic lu ldge 
" ot the New Ihmiple,” that is, the water-flairs and adjoirqng cauleway, that place being the 
great watcr-paflagc between the city and f ^ mbs of London, and tlicvifage 01 town or\' ef - 
ruhitler. “ From which hildgc,” fays die King, ‘‘ fo many great perfons, and oilicrsu yu bv 
water to Wcftminflcr, to our parliaments and councils/* 

Von, 1 . U u 


Ir 
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13^4 ii is' is niincccfTiiry to remark ii) this place what is fo generally known, viz, Tliat 

t];L bulk ol the nobiJity ajul gentry in thofe times, had their town habitations within the city 
aifl hbertit^s of London, j^.ropcily ib called, or at lead: near its rerprflivc liars, as partly ap- 
peats bv the names of fcvcial ihcets witliin, and otiicrs very near the city, where fornierlv 
ilood tlie palaces of many great lords and bilhops, tliough they have mollly long fincc, and 
otiiers more lately, removed furtiier weftward ; fiicli as DeYonlliire-fc|iiavc, Ikaynard’s- calllc 
W inchef er-flreet, Bridgcvvatcr-fciuarc, Dorfct*gardcas, Hatton-garden, Bangor-court, iii Shoe- 
lane; Chieheiler-re nts, in Chaiiccry-Iane ; London-houfc, and ShaFtfliiiry-houfe, in /Uderf- 
gate-llrect; Lincohfs inn, and many other piaecs- 

d‘lie oId„coilcgc of the Templars, ufually called the Old Temple, flood, as we have cllcwherc 
rcmaikcd, jull by Holborti-bar, and w^as deferred by thofe knights, before their fall, for the 
fake of' the better fituatidii of tlic New "I'cmplc, lying partly within, and partly without Teni- 
plc-ixir. So many, and almoft furprizing, are the changes which London, and all otiu r 
great cities of Europe, have -undergone in various periods of time. W'ho, for inllaiu c, *£]jat 
knows the prefent Hate of that llrect of the city of London named Barbican, could woi! ima- 
gine, that a prince of the blood-royal, and fon to an Eleftor of the Cierman empire, (ih ince 
Rupeif, Duke of Cumberland) ihould have, but liltle more than one hundjcd years ngo, in 
the reign of Charles If. inhabited tliat now mean and dirty flroet, and that the Earl ol’ Bridge- 
water lived on the oppofite fide of it, till his boufc wavS burned down in 1^83 ; the Bail of 
^ihafiibury, Re. aifo then lived in Alderfgate-ftreet 1 and tlie Dukes of Ncwcalllc and .^\lhc- 
inaric, the Earl of Ailefbury, Lord Berkeley* See. in Clerkenwcll ? 

The money, orcein of England and Scotland, had remained the very fitme in weight, fine- 
nefs, name, and {lamp, from the reign of King Alexander 1 . of Scotland, who marr ied Sibilla, 
daughter of King William the Conqueror, down to this year 1354, when we iiril find any 
diferimination made between the Englilh fterling money and Scotilh money, which was occa- 
iioned by the diftreffes and confufions of the Scots, after the death of their King, Alexan- 
der ill. who now began to coin either bafer, or clfc lighter money than that of England, 
though Hill keeping to the ancient denominations of EngHUi coin. For, in the fifth vohimc, 
p. 789, of the Foedera, under this year, the ranfom agreed to be paid to King Edward IJL 
by King David Bruce 11 . of Scotland, for being delivered from his long captivity in Ehrgland, 
is called ninety thoufand marks flcriing. And for an ample confirnmtiou of the truth of this 
new dilVimFlion between the value of the riioney nations, we have, in the very 

next year, in the fame volume, p. 813, K?hg Edward the Third’s precept to the iheriff of 
Northumberland, viz. i 

r * 

‘‘ The King to the Sheriff of Northtimbcrlaad.^’ (In fu!)flancc.j 
The ancient money of Scotla^hd Wa$, till tlicfe times, of tlie fame weight and alloy as our 
** Hcriing money of England i ?|lid for that rcafon it did ever pafs current in England: hut 
“ there being new money mAV coined in Scotland, in .name and form like the old coin, but ol 
klk weight, and of bafet alloy, which now paffes current in England : And whcve.as, tlie 
“ longer lufFcring of the faid money to go current in England, will manifeftly tend to the 
great deception and lof$ of US and our people, and tlie dcH:ru£lion of o.ur faid JMigliHi money , 
we hereby enjoin you to make proclamation, 5 cc. that none of that new money oFScotland 
be taken in payment, otlierwifc than as bullion, to be recoined in our mint : but the old 
** Scotiih l^liey fhali continue to be current in England, as before.” 
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■* 5 S 4 RutKiiinnn, in ]iis learned prefiicc to Anderfou’s Tliefauru*^ I>ip]omatvn'n et Numirniitnin 
ScotIa% which we Iiavc already quoted, oblcrvcs, “ that the Scots fell irito that iatal iiiiitakr, 
on account of ihcir conlhint wars with England, and tlie c:a^ dvit3^ of flteir faid King, wljole 
‘‘ ran](un made iljcni coin their pound into tvvenr\-ni.ne ihiliings and hmrpcncc ; and tlic 
Sccnllh ounce of ftiver, wliicU^ in tlic time of David 1 . contained but twenty pence, an<l In 
“ K ing Robert Brucehi time, twenty-one pence, was, in the reign of Kiiig Robei t I LL in the 
“ year 1393, coined into thirty-two penced’ And thus gradually the vSeots went on leiTeniag 
the value, but fill) keeping up the denomination of their money, till, at IcngtJi, we fhali fee it 
funk to one twelftii part of the value of the money of England of the fame dcuominatiou i and 
fo it rcmaiiwd till tlic two kingdoms were confolidated in the year 1707. 

In this lame year, an afl of the Engliili Parliament, cap* 20. pruhibiteci the making of any 
goldfmiih’s work, either in gold or hlver, under legal alloy, viz. gold of a certain touch, and 
id vcr of the ilerling alloy ; both which were to be properly marked or {lanqsed, after being 
•oii’syed by the goldfmiths company. This ihews tiie antiquity of the prefent method of alTay- 
iir^, Ijoih plate and bidiion. 

^355 ^ Ocnoefe were Hill fo potent }n fliipping, that having, in the year 1355, alTiHcd Calo- 

John, the Greek Emperor, agaiiift Cantacuzene, they, on that account, obtained of him tlic 
illcs of ]-.clbos and Mitylene. In the fame year they, with hftecn gallics, coninvaiidcd by 
Philip Doiia, gave chacc to the piratical corfairs of Barbary, who very much ditlurbcJ tlic 
IMcdilcrvantan Tea, and drove tliem into, tlic port of Tripoli in Barbary, which tlicy likewife 
alliiultcd and took, and returned home with a great booty. This is the iirft account we hnvr 
met with of the Tripolines becoming corfairs. It is probable that Tripoli was not then lb 
well foruiied as at prefent, otherwife thofe llltcen gallies, though well and fully manned, c^vC. 
could hardly have taken it. 

If Voltaire, in his General HiHifry of Europe, from Charlemagne to the Emperor Chailcs 
is to be depended on, the city of Paris muft have been, in this year, the iargcil city in Europe, 
Conflantii^oplc only excepted. For, fpeaking of the confufion occafioned by the battle of Poic- 
tiers, when tbc,Black Prince, Edward of England, made foch a flaughtcr 6f the Frcncli armv, 
and took John the French King prifoner, with one of his tons, and alfo many of the prim • 
nobility, &rc. he afiirts, that Paris, at tlrat time, was become fo formidable a city, as to 
contain fifty thoufand men able to b<^ar arms.” So that even allowing for the fcrvanis oi 
noblemen and gentlemen, always immori^us in capital cities, Paris muft then liave probably 
contained at leaft two hundred ihoufand fbtti? i which probably was at Jeaft twice as many a< 
London then contained. See a con hr mat ton qtf the greatnefs of Paris by Botero, under tlic 
ycaf 1520. Thus has Paris, in the fpacc more than four hundred years, ihereafed to 

•the niagnitude of thrice and a quarter of hi or to about fevcii hundred ai\d iifty 
thoufiind fouls i whereas London has, in the fai^e couif^ of time, increafed to near a tenfold 
, degree in the number of its inhabitants, which arc now to be upwards ot nine hun- 
dred thou fane! . 

^ 35 ^ Cjcrmaiiy may now be faid to have put on a new and happier appearance under the Emperor 
Cliarics IV. when the celebrated afl or conftitiuion known by.thc name of the Goldni Knli, 
was firft promulgated at Nuiembcrg, in a general diet of the ei^b|»ire, conliiiiug of juinct .; 
and p'l Ckitcs, and of deputies from the imperial or free cities ; which deputies, it Is i d, \v( ic 
on ihls great occafion admitted to vote, for the firft time, in the imperial diet. Fv ilu^’ femoi.s 
bull, in feme ineafurc rcfcnibiing the Englilh Alumna Chi*rta^ the number of tiic I-ividurs 
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the Emperors was folcmnly fixed and confirmed to feveii ; and various other important regu- 
jations were thereby allb made, fo that a more fettled and permanent form of the confiitution 
(?f the Gcjrmanic empire ]yas cAahlilbed, which remains at tliis day. 

1357 We have related under the } car 1234, how King Henry HI. of England, confirmed his 
father King John’s cliarter of licence to the people of N^wcafile upon 'E) nc, only to dig coals 
and iloncs in the Caftlc-moor there, without its walls. But King Edward lU. in the thirty- 
firft year of his reign, in the year i357> went much further in favour of that town, by abfo^- 
lutely granting to the burgelTcs (fo they arc therein fliled) of tliat town, the Cafllc-moor aitd 
Caflie-ficld in propriety, for the purpofes of their digging of coals. Hone, and ilalc, for their 
own ufc. 

Yet it does not however as yet appear, tliat they exported much coal beyond- Tea : alrhoifgh 
they probably might have fomc trade iviih coal to London ; round about which city, as al- 
ready obferved, there re many forefts, woods, and coppices, which had hithcito chicily 
fupplied it with wood-fuel, moft of which arc long fince grubbed up, and turned into^cithcr 
pallure or arable. t 

The vafi cxpencc of King Edward HE in his war againft France, pur him on many expe- 
dients for fupplying himfelf with money ; and probably the following a6I of his thirty-iii il 
year was one of them. He had pafTed an a£l called the Statute of the Staple, in the year 135 :?, 
which ellablillied the number of flaple towns and ports in EIngland and Ireland, from whciicc 
alone wools, &c. fliould be exported, and that too by merchant-ilrangcrs alone, ( Aclufiec of 
his own fubjefts. This probably was to try whether he could jjicrcafc the revenue liirthei 
that way, than 111 the old method of dircdlly fending the wool to the ports of Flanders and 
Brabant. By the above-named a<St of this thirty-firft year, leave is granted to tienizens, as 
well as aliens, to export wool, woo!-fels, anej leather, for fix years to come ; paying the cuf- 
tom of fifty flullings for each fade of wool, and the fahic for three hundred wool-fchs, and five 
pounds for each lafi of leather: the fack of wool to contain twenty-fix Hone, each Hone four- 
teen pounds weight, according to the weight of the fiandard of the Exchequer i that is, three 
hundred and fixty-four pound-weight, as by the faid fiatutc-Haple •, which is alfo confirmed 
by an a6t in the thirty-fourth of his reign, in the year 1360 , and to be more or Icfs 

than the faid weight of three hundred and fixty-four pounds. Above one hundred thoufand 
. facks of wool were now annually exported from England : for not only the woollen manufac- 
ture of the Netherlands, now at its greateft hc^ig-bt, was entirely fupplied therewith, but aifo, 
in a great degtcc, thofe of Venice, Fiorencei and Genoa. 

In the faid thirty-firH year of King Ed>yard that a£t \vas made which was called the 
StatuVe of Herrings, for prohibiting the people of Great Yarmouth from going out to lea to 
meet the hcrriiig-fifliers coming to Yarmouth fair, by which pradicc tlicy foreftallcd the faid 
market for fifh ; fo that, with other fitiifter pra6liccs at that fair, the herrings were m:ide 
dearer to the King and his pcopftfyfi It was therefore now ena^fled, “ 'fhat lierrings Ihould 
“ brought freely and unfold, into the haven of Yarmouth, where the firir was kept ; and that 
“ none lliall buv any herrings to hang in their houfes by covin, nov in other manner, at a. 
“ IngUci price than forty fliillings per laft, containing ten thoufand herrings. Neither Ihall 
“ any pyker (a vefiljl Of frtiall fiiip then fo called) praftife the buying of frcfli herrings in the 
haven of Yarmouth, betwixt Micliadmas and the fcaft of S,t. Mariin. The Jjundrrd oi 
“ herrings Ihall bt accounted fix-fcorc, and the laft, ten thoufand. The Barons of the 
“ Cinque Fort'S fiball govern the fair of Yarmouth, according to the compohtlon made between 
' . “ tlictn 
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1357 them and the people of Yarmouth, confirmed by the King’s grandfather.-— Thefe ordinances 
in the right of baying and felling of herrings, ihall be holdeii In all the towns ot England 
where herrings are taken and fearched.” , 

By this and fcvcral other ftatutes of this reign, it appears that the fair for herrings in 
Yarmouth Haven was a very^ great one* which drew thither Ihips and vcfleh from London 
and many other parts. Yet it docs not clearly appear from any words in thofe Hatutes, 
that at this time there were any pickled or faked herrings wet in barrels i for the ficfli her- 
rings above-mentioned, feem only oppofed tb herrings faked to be made into red herrings. 

By the faid ftatutes it likewife appears, that there was then a vaft lifhery on the Norfolk 
coaft in general, as well for cod, ling, See. as for herrings : and that die ports of Norfolk, 
fuch as Blake ncy, GJay, Cromer, 5 cc. had at this time many Ihips, doggers, and other iifh- 
ing vcftcls, and were very thriving towns. But when the Dutch entered with fo much fpirit 
and commercial zeal into the fiihcry, thofe towns fe>U into fuch decay, that we fhuil hereafter 
* find money feveral times granted by Parliament for their relief. 

fn the fame of the thiity-firft. of Edward 111 . cap. ii. there is a claufe, ‘‘ that no man. 
‘‘ may buy nets, hooks, nor other inftruments for the filkery in die county of Norfolk, ex- 
cepting owners, mafters, and mariners of fliips ufmg the firticry, upon pain of imprifon- 
“ ment, Which probably wu defigned for the better keeping the art and myftcry of 

the flfhcry from being* communicated to other nations. 

In thefe times, as we have partly remarked under the year 1335, there feems to have been a 
confidtrable commerce between Venice and th^ Netherlands, In the fixth volume, p. ii, of 
the F<xdcra, King Edward III. in this year, grants, at the requeft of John Duke, or Doge 
of Venice, a fafe condufl for five Venetian gallies, laden with merchandize bound to Flan- 
ders, and in the two following years, for fix gallics each year. 1‘hefc paiTcs, as tlicy arc 
now ufually termed, were on account ©f the wars in which England was then engaged with 
France. ' ' - 

There art many treaties in the fifth and fixth volumes gf the Fcedera, concerning the re- 
ftoring of Ky^g David Bruce, or David 11 . of Scotland^ to his liberty, whofe Queen Joanna 
was filler to Edward III. He had now been eleven years a prifoner iu England : and in 
p. 46 of voi. cfl^fled in this year 1357, after bis tanfom, formerly agreed la ilie 

year 1354, to ninety thoufekd raifed to one hundred thouland marks, (again 

for a rcafon already, aligned nauae^^lm^ and ftili equal to two hundred and fifty thoufand 
marks of modem money) to he yearly pjiymcnts of tea thoufand marks. By 

this laft agreement, King Edward a number of the nobility of Scotland, and 

alfo three aldermen, burghers, or of each of the three following tqvv ns, viz. E- 

dinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen, and the towns of Dundee, Innerkcithing, 
Carail, Cbwper, St. Aiidrcws, "St€rUn[g:^.,/Mon^^ Linlithgow^ Hudmgi.on, Ijunbaj ton, 
Ruthcrglen, Lancrk, Dumfries, and Peebles, under their lumds and fcals, and the fcais of 
thofe corporations, to m 4 ke good which alfo cettaiti great men, 

therein named by Ed wat^d, were to remain as hoftag^es. . T city of Glafoo.v, , 

which has fince exceeded all the Scoti/h towns in commerce^ and all but Edinburgh in ’point 
of magnitude* not being herein namedi^ makes it probable that it was not then confidciM!)Ic 
enough to be made one of thofe cautionary towns. In. thCs;fttme volume, under the vear 
1360, we find the Scots had paid up the firtt three paymenta5,eimounting to thirty thuufioid 
nwks : and although Dr. Dmkc, iu his Hiftorla Anglo -Scotica, (who hnd nut the I u Jera 
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1^57 to fct him right) hivs thnt it does not appear in hifbory how this ranfom was paid ; yet in a 
treaty bctsveeii thole two Kings, after David’s arrival itf Scotland, (as in the Fa’dera, vol. vi. 
])- 468, 493, 550, and 77^) he, by the advice of tlic States, agreed to pay Edward one hundred 
thoufand |^ounds Ecriingtin the year 1365, in fundry payments, on condition of renewing 
the trucc'for tw^cnty-fivc years. Which debt, by gradual payments, was, in the year 1 377, 
reduced to twenty thoiiiand marks. For King Robert II. (Stuart) who had married Margery 
Bruce, half filler to the fiid David IL fuccceding him in 1370, continued thofe payments 
pun^lually, as appeats in vol. vii. p. 152, of the Foedera, under the year 1377 : and lalliy, in 
vol. vii. p- 417, there is a full difeharge for the whole. 

Mr. Barnes, in his Hifory of King Edward III. quotes from Knighton, That King David 
IE of Scotland came in the yesir 1358, to vift King Edward, and defreJ of him, “ TJiat the 
merchants of Scotland might freely traffick in England, as the Englilh merchants f ioulJ a!lo 
‘‘ do in Scotland, as one nation and people, — and that their money might be current with 
“ ours, and ours with theirs ; — which was granted.” t 

1358 Bcfde the incoqioratcd Company of the Merchants of the Staple of England, which manag- 
ed the bufmefs of the exportation of what was at this time the flaple merchandize of the king- 
dom in the various methods already recited, there ftarted up a focicty of merchants^ filed, 
now and Jong after, Tlic Brotherhood of St. I'homas Becket ; from wdiich fociety proceeded 
the Company or Fcllowfiip of the Mcrchaiits- Ad venturers of England, whole Secretary, 
Wliccler, in hia vindication of this new company, piibliihed in i6oi, fays, That in the year 
J358, they received ample privileges from Louis Count of Flanders, for fixing their houlc or 
flaple for English woollen cloth at Bruges, whereby, faVsS Wheeler, a great concourfc of 
merchants were drawn to that city from all parts of Europe, Yet from the more aiuhciitic 
and undoubted authority of the Foedcra, we have feen that, as far back as the year 1341, King 
Edward III. fixed the flaple for wool, leather, and tin, at the faid city of Bruges , which, it 
may be reafonabJy fuppofed, brought much commerce and wcaltli into Flanders, whilft 
it remained there. 

And as the vroollen manufaflu^'C of England was incrcafcd very much by this time, the fo- 
ciety of Merchants of St. Thomas Becket, who meddled not with the uun>aHufa£lurcd flaple 
wares of wool, ^c. now began to fend thither Engl ifh made cloth, which after this time wa^ 
exported in great quantities ; fo that they were therefore gri^atly Vnftruinental in the enriching 
of Bruges. As our wool became more and nioix W at home inro cloth, 

this new fociety grew daily into more credit, untij|. «t all die cloth, ^c. into 

their own rnanagementj, the flrfl and mofl: of Statpfers fell or dwindled to 

what we tfec it at this day, a mere 

J359 King Edward the Third’s conditiroa%<Gh?!'-^ 4 T<eWft^ the French King, and fora 

peace with that kingdom, being rcje^i^'hy t^ Stjates of France, as being too bard to be com- 
plied with, Edward prepared an thoiifand men to invade France, which 

be tranfported from Sandwich td Colitis Vijfi at fleet of eleven hundred fail of foips. Yet the 
1360 next year the famous treaty af/yjBfotigjiiy, jteat Cliartrcs, was concluded between the two na- 
tions, w hich for a time King John of France was reJeafed by 

v,,|yiug Edward at Calais, 

Befide the many fine and cities in Fraflee, which by this treaty, as appeared 

in vol. vi. p. 178 to 196, of the Foedcra, were yielded by King John to Edward, he agreed to 
to pay him fpr |hi^ pf hi$ perfou, three millions of gold crowns, worth tlircc /liiE 
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1560 lings and four peace ftcillng each, or^ as the treaty exprefTes it, two of which were equal to 
an Englifli noble, (i. t\ fix atid eight pence). So that this ranforn was almofl equal 

to five hundred thoufand pounds hcrling of the money of that period , which having flill very 
near thrice the quantity of lilver that our modern pound contains, was nearly equal to one mil- 
lion and an lialf of our prefect herling money. A vail fum indeed for thoff: times, had it 
been duly paid. Of thefc three millions of crowns, the iiril payment was to be iix lutiidrcd 
thoufand crowns ; which fum, Voltaire in his General Hillory of Europe, fays, that France, 

“ exhauAcd as it then was, could not fninifh^i fo that tlicy were obliged , to recall the Jews, 
and to fell them the privileges of Jiving and trading in France. The King himfelf was re- 
** duced to die ncceUity of paying for the nccelTarles of his lioufliold in leather inonev, in the 
“ middle of which there was a little nail of filver-’’ Authors arc not agreed concerning the 
true motive of King John’s returning again to England ; though (jiimfion’s tranlhition of 
Mathicu’s Hillory of King Louis XL (the original of which we have never met witli) and 
• fonie other authors, fay, that not being able to raife that payment, he came back, highly rp 
his lumour, to furrender himfelf again to Edward. Be this as at may, Mathieu gives, on thifl! 
occahon, fome inilances of the fcarcity of money in Frattcc about this lime, from the fnialt n 
portions and dowries of the fons and daughters of that crowm ; fuch as, that ILbella of 
“ France, married to the King of England with a dowry of but one thoufand eight hundred 
pounds (Icrhng: and Charles Count dc Valois had but the value of one thoufand pounds 
‘‘ ricrling ycaily rent for his portion. Gold was at this time very fcarcc in France, nor liad 
they plenty of it aftcrwai^s but by their traffick with Italy ; which country had, by its great “ 
commerce, in a manner ilorcd up all the gold of Europe, fo that while the Kings of France 
could give at moll hut about fix thoufand pounds ftcriing of portion with their daughters, a 
Duke of Mi 'iin gave two hundred thoufand crowm^^ (gold florins it fhould be, 

as will be foon flicwn} with his daughter to Lionel Duke of Clarence, fon to Edward 111. 

King of England.” Such, in thofc days, was the vafl difference between Italy enjoying 
an extenhve commerc^e, and fupplyiug the roll of Europe with the riclxed manufafliues and 
the produce outlie Eafl, and France, naturally an excellent and plentiful country, but which 
liad then hcdtlvqr tbhliEnerce nor manuftn^l tires. And fuch will ever be the cafe, in a greater 
or Icfs dcgtec, in the cornpanfon between all countries whatever, as we have already ob- 
ierved, ' '■ 

By this treaty of Bretlgny, the for himfdf and fuccefibrs, agreed to aban- 
don Scotland, and not to aid that kingdo^i niake any alliance with it in fuuue agaiiiil 

the kingdom of England. On the other Jjahd* King Edward 111. for himfelf, his fon and 
fucceffors, agreed to depart from all airiances the|^. had with the Flemings, and to them no 
* aid for the future, nor make any alliance Iwiih them hereafter againft France. Which mutual 
ilipulations do not feem to have ever thtepded to be kept by either party. 

For the more effc^lually fecuring the payment of his vail ranfoin, King John, by a Lparnti 
deed, confirmed the eighteenth article of the treaty of Bmtigny ; which obliged him, within 
three months after his departure from Calais, to lend thither as hoflagcs four burghers of Paris, 
and two from each of the following towns, viz. St. Onier, Arras, Amiens, Beauvais, Lille, 
L)ouay% TournaV, Rheims, Chalons, Troyes, Chartres, Thoulotife, Lyons, Orleans, (Foia*- 
picgi.c, Rouen, Caen, 'Fours, and Kourges ; to the moft fulBcient persons in iIujIc re- 
fp. divc towns ; ovei and al>ove fcvcral princes of the blood, and many great lords of Ihauce, 
who bkewife remained as hollagcs for this end in England. Notwitiifliinchug all which, 
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1360 fix hundred thou fan d crowns of King John’s ranfom j'emaincd unpaid when King Henry V. 
came to the crown of England. — Foedcra, vol. vi. pi. 

• In this^ fame year, thopgh prior to the Signing the treaty of Bretigny, King Edward hired 
foldicrs for one month, for the defence of his coafts, an invahon being appichended from the 
Dauphin, whilfT his father remained prifoiu^r in England, the daily pay of which foldicrs 
was, according to tlie information of the Foedcra, vol. vi. p. 170. 


C- (f- 

For a man-at-arms, who ufually had two or three men armal on foot by his fide o 2, o 
For an armed man - ~ - - -006 

F or an archer, - - - 004 

Very large pay, coufidering the money was flill above two and an half times the wcigln ol 
ours at this day, and would probably go about five times as lar as in our days ; but tlicii itw:-.;* 
but for one month. 

In vol. vi, p. 172, of the Feedera, King Edward III, being informed, that there were juincs 
of gold and filvcr to be found in fcvcral parts of Ireland, grants a ** coinmiliicui to JainC': Ic 
Bottelcr, Earl of Ormond, his Jufticiaryof that country, to the Archbifhop of Dublin, and 
to Thomas de Baddeby, Treafurer of Ireland, to fearch for and dig the faid luppoled mines 
“ for his benefit.'^’ 

But as we hear no more of tbefe fuppofed riches afterwards, we may prefunic that this vva : a 
falfe information. 

In this fame year, an aft of the thirty- fifth of King Edward TIL called the Ordinance of 
Herrings, direfts. That inftead ofthe reftraints hitlierto laid on filhcrs and buyers of herrings 
at the fairs of Yarmouth, it was drdained, “ That in licti of confining the liilc of herrings 
“ daily to the time between fun-rifing and fun-fet, and the power alTumed by tJic hofts of the 
** town of Yarmouth, who lodged the filhcrs for herrings, of direfting the fale of them, 
** whereby the prices were greatly raifed above the former prices ; all perfons whatever were 
now to be at liberty to buy herrings openly at Yarmouth fair, burnpt privily. None fhali 
bid upon anodicr till he has done : and herrkigs may be fold by /ifhers at any time or 
hour.” ' 

We have fecn under the years 1280, 1295, and th^ thc VaUdalic Hans--towns, 

thofc fituated on the porth ihorcs of Germany oa the Biltlc fta, .were become very potent in 
ihipping, fo as to make fucccfsfuJ oppofitioii to the' fc^wns of Norway and Denmark, when 
impofmg unrea foil able tolls, ciiftoms, and other h^rdfhips bn them ; being afraid to wage 
even a formal naval war againft fo powerful a prince as Waldcmar IIL King of Denmark, of 
which the moll authentic hiftorians of particular accounts. Tliofc 

Vanda) Ic cities had a foedcral uui^ in rftatioh to the mutual defence of their commerce -long 
before this time. Nevcrthclef^i wOm whatjthe great Pcnficnary De Wirt writes on this fub^ 
in his hook of the Intcrcfl of Holland, parr. i. chap. xi. one would fufpeft they luul noc^ 
been before fo clofely united this year 1360. His words arc, “ And feeing by tb.c wnts 
about the year 1360, between Denmark and Sweden, the eaflcrn cities on the Baltic Ihores 
fuIFcrcd great lofles By fea, and^ am ongfi: others, were plundered bv tlie pirates belonging to 
“ the famous city of V^ifl)uy, iixty-fix of their cities covenanted together to fcour the Teas 
from fuch piracies, and to fecurc their goods. And thus became and conti fined,* in the raf- 
tern trade the only traffickers and carriers by fca ; by that means Ixaring all othei naTlon- 
“ out ofthe ocean, till after the year 1400, that the art of lalling and curing of herrings was 

“ found 


\ 
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1360 ‘‘ fou!\J out in Fhinclcrs, and that thereby the Ciheries in thelc Netherlands were added to our 
manufiidlurcs ; which ptovc^f more importance than the trade and navigation oi the Eail- 
crlingsd' 

Here We muft take the liberty to make a few Inlcf remark^ Firft, With all due deference 
to the great author we have juft quoted, it is plain that there was between thof'c.cities an union 
of counfels and arms, at Icaft eighty years prior to this time, lor the defence of their.., com- 
ineice. ^ i>econdly, That although be fays the fairing, as well as curing of herrings was not 
found out till after the year T4OP1 be c^n qjxly mcam or intend tlie curing ol that lilli in the 
manner now ftill ufed : for we need . not remind our readers of what our chronological alph.ahct 
will readily Ihevv them under the words Herrings, Yarmouth, .Kugen, Sclioncn, that 
there were, long before this time, fair® hold on the coaft:$ of thofe parts for tire falc of Ikm rings 
on board their shipping, to which fhany ftips refortc<jp fQr the purcho^fc of hen ings, fn u ciil- 
tant nations ; vvht^refore, as We baV'e already pbferved, they ipuft have had the knowledge of 
^ fairing that fuh, though probably itot fo well for keeping any length of lime, and in diiicrciit 
climates, as by the prcfent maimer of cuHhg them, 

Latlly, whilft this foederal unfbn w^s prefcrvcd,- the Hanfeatics a manner 

adual fovercigns of thofe uorthctti f^s, as wdi wit^ Baltic ; atid their fhips 

being very large, they becathc the general citrriers for a great Europe, and their huge 

vcflcls w’tre moreovci often hired by pfiitccs ixit tbeiV wars* ’ 

We meet with notliiag luthertp in this nbr indeed ft nee our King Alfred’s time, 

aliat has the appearance of a fpir^tapf inaritime dlfcorefy of new countries : only> under this- 
year, Hakluyt mentions one ISfkWfe de^K^^ who it feems w^as a great 

aftronomcr, and was faid to have made feveral voyages to the mrft; noiiherly iflands of the 
world ; the Jiaughts of which he prefented toKmg Edward HL But he has not faid that thofe 
draughts arc now in being. Arid this is all that we l^now of thofe vo5^agcs, which poflihly 
might be ^sfar as the Shetland Iflcs, or perhaps to Iceland ind the coafts of Norway, on ac- 
count of hl^s ^ftvopomical obfervations. 

33G1 MetITftusi his H^bria Punka, lib^ iv, relates, That King Waldcmar IIL of Den- 
mark, attack the city of Wifb^y in the jfle of Gothland, then an 

emponuba thuqr^ghout Europe, and having taken it, he carried off a vail 

“ booty/' the Hans^towns, that they feized on the j^anifli 

ihips and merdWtdJS^e every againft pcnirnark, and having made an alli- 
ance with riaquin King of a^i^d the Ead of Holftcin, who 

commanded the fleet, all bbt the Iqukdi^i^J^J^hPck, over which that city placed a comman- 
der of their own appointment, year 136a, attack Copcnliiigen, taking 

its cattle; and deftroying<Uc town in their attempt on Hclfingburg, bc- 

iitg obliged to raitt the liogd. &ri,t his fon Chtittopher with a fleer, 

which defeated the Lubeck ftiips, bmnmg others of them, 

and obliging tile remainder t® fly to Although, by Penfionary 
I)e Witt’s account, the peopk of Wifbuy had^^fo lately ail th<Ji,|jp£ficeding year, pirated upon 
the Hans-towns, yet they might have fopp after liAve an-ange4^^^|^dilterenccs, fo as now to 
have made a common cavtfe of the hottiHt^? of Denmark Commercial cities. 

In the fame year, theic is a lettei in the »a£»rth volume, J), |My’^the Fnsdera, fiom King 
Edward lU. of England, to Magnus King of Nprway, in foftie Englilli merchants 

of Yarmouth, No^v^ich, St. Edmund’s Buiy, Colehcftyr, 4cc,' ^ftphad fent out a Ihip laden 
Vox.. 1 . Xx . with 
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1361 with Englini woollen cloths and other meichandize to the valiffe of two thoufand inark^, 
bound to Schontn , but that fliip flopping at an haiboui in Norway, and upon aftorm 

fhey earned then goods on flvorc for fafety, when that King's officers had (cizcd on the whole 
cargo fo/liis ulc, Edwaitd deffies Magnus to ordei rcftitution, wdth damages. 

Biffiop HcctwooJ’$ Chromcon Preciofittn (from the Monaibcon) relates, that wheat fold 
fo cheap as two fhiilmgs the quarter, or three pence per buffiel, although but two years be- 
fore. r. f. in 1359, it was fo dear as one pound fix fhillings and eight pence per quarter. "Ewa 
hens alfo were fold fov one penny) and a hog for one Ihilling and fix pence. Had this cheap - 
-“tTs continued, money being ftill near tbike the fih^r of ours at tins day, and all things cheap 
^pioportion, then the ordin«aty rate of living would have been eight or nine times as cheap 
as in our days , which, however, wafs not to h€ expelled. 

1362 One of the great complaints of the fubje^ls of England in various reigns, andparticulaily in 
the reign of King Edward JIL was againft the aibatrary proceedings of the Puueyors ol iho- 
vifions, &c. for the King^s houfhold, journies, &c. who frequently ufed great \iolcncei not 
only by fewng of provifions, corn, forage, wherever they could find them, and to^whom- 
foever they belonged, and often, perhaps, whether intended to be fold or not, but alfo took 
them at their own prices , fe 5 zing alfo frequently on the pcople^s carts, waggons, anil hoifts, 
to be forcibly employed in carrying the Court's provifions and baggage. It appears alio, ihat 
at this time, the lords and other great men of the King^s court afliumed the libcity of oppuff- 
itig the people in the fame manner. Whereupon m aft of ParlianJient pafled in the tlnrty-fixth 
©f King Edward IIL 1362, cap. ii. in fubflance a$ follows, viz, 

Forthatgiievouscomplaint hath been made 6f Purveyors of Viftuals for the houfe^ ot 
** the Kfing, Queen, and their cldeft Son^ and of other lords alid ladies of Uie realm , the 
King, of his own will, and without motion of the great Men or Commons, lutb oidain- 
<< ed, That from henceforrii no ntan of the realm ffiall have any takmg, but IvmU If 
“ and the Queen. Aiid hrioreOver, that on fuch purveyances, hencefoith for the King and 
Queen, ready payment be made in band, and rh^ current murfect prices. And tlur 
^ the heinous name of Purveyor be changed, hnd nanjed Buyeu Buyer cannot 

well agree with the feller, tlich the takings^' (i. by force) be made for the find* 

two hoWfes" (/. e* of tine King and Qpcen) by view, tcftniionv, and ap- 

“ praifernent of the lords of die miinor, or tbeip Sind four good men of 

every town, containing the quantity " qf prke, &c. And that the 

takings be made in a convenient and contpujfion, menace, or 

other vjliamy, and wbeVc greateft ^ meet tithe ‘ and that no more be taken 

than fliall be ttecdful in ffic fe)!tfojv llW that no man ihall be bound 

<< to obey to," (7. f. be under |/ll« Bhjr1er$ bf other lords ngai nil their agjcc- 

mentand will, nor to the hohie*^, unfefs they pay m hand. — And 

“ that the takings of 4 ^ 1 ® |KI^ be duly iwulurcd and ftriktcl, 

and not by heSap : be made for ihe carriages." This was a mtic 

d ooctur for the ^ 

By anodier aft, Caji, year, it war oidaihcd, ** That no Buyers nor Takers 

of carnages fiuji gi^t fot tO be made, nor fhall charge nor grieve any man 

for jlbwill," , 

^ Three of made in this fame year for reftraining Purveyor*: 

from ill : but what Vi’c have already recited, is more than fufficient to fiu w 

how 
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1362 how precarious the liberty and property of the middling and lower people were in thofe times, 
and efpccially from thofe purveyances, by which the little commerce they had was greatly <lil* 
turbed ; for the purveyances extended equally to foreign luercliaudizc imported, fuch as wines, 
he. taken at the King’s price* 

Idle rate at which a fiiigle m|in, .a clergyman, might live decently at this time, is tp be feen 
by an^afi of Fatliamcnt of this thirty’-lixth year of King Edward HI. chap. yjir. ‘‘ Whereby 
a penalty 'was to be impofed by the bifcops upon priefts taking more wages' than is aflignech 
‘‘ And that no man Ihall give to a parifh priefe far his wages above five marks, or three pounds 
fix flrillings and eight pence,*’ (equal to eight pounds onefihliing and eight pence of , modern, 
money) “ or elfe his- board and oi>f5 pound fix Jhihings and eight pence.” Thus we'^e that 
a prieft might at this time board for two: pounds, or between five and fix pounds of our mo- 
ney per annum ; and the other one ppih^d fix fltillings and eight pence, was thought by tiie 
iegifiature fufficient for ail his pthcr expencep, asdloarhs, &:c. Now tfieir filver cpins being 
• two and a half times the weight of OUTS, this three ppmids fix ihillings and eight pence was 
equal to eight pounds one ih]hlng and «?ight .pence of our money; and tJxc clergy being 
then all fingle men, we may fuppofe he CoUW laot hv^ decently lefs than forty pounds 
yearly ; fo that living, or, in other Wotds^ wheat convenient, 

were at lead, at this time four times as cheap as’ fo our days,, bc^hieforg^^ ^^«^d laity Jiving more 
;ibficmioully and plainly in thofe tlnics than at pardy appear by a famptuary 

law of the following year. ,, '.q ■ v.'.'’:. 

{r,^ I'hc value pf money was fo for funk in the fecohd y«ar V. that this al- “ 

lowiiuce to parifh prieft$ was raiftd to fix pfomds for apparel, and other nccelfii- 

lies; and for chapWins only four foiJlings and four penect But this fiatute 

was totally repealed by the t\vcnty>firft of James I. 

At this time we fiitd our ftaple towns much frequented by foreign merchants from the Ne- 
therlands, Germany, and tlie Hans-to\vn,8, a^ dfo frotn Jfombardy ; and as a proof hereof, we 
liave^h)a^|pf.^J^ thiji thine par, (tforty-fixth Edward IIL cap. vip.) concerning 

quefliohs irifip]g. between buyers and refoeftfog , ka packing, ^c. 

in the faid ftapfe In eaciv of dircAcd, that fix fit per- 

Tons be chofoQ tui judgtes, whereof JW of Germany, and two of 

Lombardy, df fo where merchant-firaugers had any com- 

plamts, they wetfe to tw«[? who were to fit with the mayoi and 

two conftabies of each of th« i who, by another aft of this fame year, 

were appointed to he anmially eieft^d as well forcigneis as Enghfh. 

—-And although, as has been tbp mayor of each flaple wiasadifimft 

officer or magiOratc fiom the mayor, chief fhagiftmc of the refpeftive towns 

wherein fuch ftaples were t0 give needful affiftance to 

the former, whoweie hereby made politic, within another coi- 

poration, with a common feah and ^ ^Wrts of law-mcrehant foi de- 

termining all morcamile affairs# and for ptihifiinrg andameftfoig oy^^hders. Neither were the 
judges itinciant, nor tlic otdinaiy civil magiftrates of fhe towns, to inicimcddlc or 

have cognizance in the fakl ftaples in mercihtite affiiirs, he. which were cn- 

tne.; left to the mayor and otlu^r mluifter^ now cftfolilhcd who had 

a diftinft pnfon for inch mattcis in each town. To all wlifeh, wng l 4 ng finer out of ulc and 
liHgottcn, vve fhall now only add, that there arc in the ftatnte b 9 pk no fewer than twenty- 

X X a eight 
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1362 eight chapters or heads comprehended under the famous Statute of the Staple, already men-*- 
tioned under the year 1 353, relating to that new inftitwtion, and for the convenience of foreign 
ihetchan^ refid ing in or frequenting thofe ftapie towns. 

tiy a fiaiute of the following year, being the thirty-feventh of King Edward III. cap. vii* 
tl;c above-mentioned points arc confirmed. frqm the whole, wc may fee tiic rcafon 

wliy the corporation or fociety of Merchants of tite Staple are not named in the late ftatuus, 
viz. becaufe the King and Parliament had confiired the exportation of ftapie wares foicly to 
merchants -ftrangers or aliens, whorehy the bufihefs of that fociety \vas fufpended until deni^- 
as weft as aliens wer^ again permitted to export ftapie wares, in the year 1357. The 
any foreign traders refortihg to and living at thefo EngHih ftiiple towns, might probably in- 
troduce therein, at leaft in fome of them, a difpofition to foreign commerce amongft the inha- 
bitaj)ts, which aftciwards helped fo fo national obje£f. 

A ftatute of the tliirty+fikth Til. cap. xv. Wa? m obliging all law plcadlng:'> in 

tlte fcveral court;S of judicature, fod^ future in the Englifii tongue, and to be enrtlicil 

in the Latin tOnguc; ** Ijecitifo-’ as th forth» it had been often reprefonted to 

‘‘ the King by the Earls ^ and all the commonalty, that great nhf- 

chiefs have happeni^d to realni, for that the laws, cu ft and ftatutes be 

pleaded and judged ih the tongue^ is moch unknown in the realm, tlic pcojde 

having no knowledge or und^fftandmg of vvhat is faid for or agaiuft thci^ by their jdcaders ; 
•-.-yet tite former be continued/’ Mr. Seldcn, in his Jani An- 

glorum facies altera,} ca^p-^ bbfeiVes/ That even the rudiments of grammar were delivered 
" to boys iivEfoiichi aftd not in Theft prtefts addrefles to Heaven, 

in the name of the people^ were likevvifc in an unknown Isinguagc, and fo continued for almoit 
two centuries, I^for. ' ' ’ \ 

^ 3^3 The following of Pafliameftt of the thirty^fo^^^ of King Edward JIL would be tliougirt 

a very unreafomble one in odr day^y ^ meKhants kind 

** or fort of merchandize only.” 7 ' he preamble in the French record affigns the grounds of 
this law, viz. Tliat ihofc merchants called wdiolefale defers, had, by co- 

vjTi and by orders made amohgft thcmfclves in their foatprnftics or guilds, engrofted all 
*Vfo Its of wares, vv^hereby they fuddculy raife theft: tliey laid uj> other uitr- 

** ebandir^ till they became dear, hercaftm- foall cJiqofc 

** which feiiul of wares or merchandize he wm no other, ^c.” Here 

it is plain that the word merchant, in . no injQxc than a fliopkccpcr or 

warehoufeniaM, This likctvifc dirc^s handicraftfmen to ufc but one 

trade cjiV myftery, wJtich they fliould “under a penalty. Yer women arti- 
ficers, viz. makers of laces, other tilings of woo], linen, and filk, 

were hereby ftill indulged in 

The firft part of this was therefore totally repealed in the fid- 

lowing year. But repealed till the filth year of (iijcc n 

Elizabeth, • ” 

By cap. vii. was dialed to be of good fterling ftandarJ. “ Every 

Mafier lhali hayie ■hii . owh proper mark; and when the King's furvoyors Ihall have made 
** their efPay, and fet the King’^ mark on thq work, then the workniaii lhail fet hismaadc on 
it likewifc^;:/^;}:; ^ 

; - ' V' At 


\ 
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1363 At thib time, the iacrcafirig wealth had brought on an incicahng luxury amonglt all ianL> 
of people England, which occafioned as many as tight luniptuaiy laws in one ftinoii of 
Pai hament. 

In cap. \ii. the preamble fets forth, the cxtiavagant arid ^xceiTivc apparel of fevcral fo!ts 
ot people beyond then eftate^ and degree, to the deiti u£^?on and impoven (lament of ail the 
“ land 'VMicieforc it was enat^ted, That men-lervants of lords, as alfo of tradciinen and 
arti'/ans, fliall be content with one meal of fifh pr fldh evCiy day , and the orLei meals dally 
flull be of mjik, chcefc, butter, and the like, And the cloth they wear lhall not exceed 
the price of two marks for the whole piece : neither fhall they ufc any ornaments ^ gold, 
lilver, iilk, or cmbioidcry , nor then wives and daughters any veils above the'^luc of 
twelve pence.” 

Cap. IX. Artizans and ycofhett ^haJl not wear doth above the value of forty fliillings the 
whole piece,” (our findl cloth was then wouh about pounds per piece) “ nor the orna- 
• “ before named* Nor their wonien ^iltiy veilii of hlk : but only tlipfe of tin cad made 

jii England,” 

Cip. X, Gentlemen tinder tUe d«.gree0f KnighW, not having one hundred pounds yearly 
“ m land, lliali wear no cloth aboVe four and a half tnayks the Whole piece. Neither lliali they 
‘‘ nor then kmalcs ufe cloth of gold, fijver, or embroidery* he, lJut Efquires hiving two 
liinidicd pounds or upwards of yearly rent, inay wear cloth of five maiks the whole piece 
or cloth , and they and their may alfo wCaiT itdff of fiik, fiKei, ribbons, girdles, 01 

furs*” 

Gap. xi. Merchants, <tUiz<in8» burghers* and artificers or tiadefiTien, as well of l.ondoii 
** as tllcwhcre, Who have goods and clKHtels of the clear value of five Jiundicd pounds, cnnl 
then females, may w^earas h allowed to gentlemen and cfijuires of one hundred pounds pci 
annum. And merchants, citizens, and bargefibs, worth abdve one thoufand pomids m 
** goods and chattels, may, and thpir females, wear the lanfc as gentlemen of two handled 

^h"ap, htmdt^d maik$ yearly, mt^ wear cloth of fix marks Uk doth, bm 

no higher j buti npt cloth of gold, nOr furred with ermine, 2 <cc. But all kuigbrs and ladu . 
having hpiulrfed yearly, up to one thoufand pounds per annunn nnv wtai 

as they pleafe^i they may ufe oinaments of pearls and piccmns hone , 

for their hcad^, only.” * ^ ' h/ 

G!ap. xni. Ol^rks hav%gdog^iJ^8'idV^tliedials, colleges, &c. may wcai a, kmght* a tn 
€lquucs of tte fame income^” ^ .. 

Cap xiv. ** Plowmen, cartbts, not having foitj^ "Jullmps \ahir 

in goods or chattels, fliall vycar blanket and lufllt lawn of twelve p<n c 

*< and lhall wtar girdles or belts j e^t and dnnk fuiubk to tbcir f iiio i 

*♦ And whoever ufo Other appWl by above iawj, fluill foiitit I’u 

“fame.” ^ i 

Cap. XV, “ Clothicts fhall make fuitAbte qitarttttids of ddwof all the before mined jukc 
“ an 1 meiccrs and fhopkeopers in towma and oHie» fortments tlu icoi h) i t a 

“ thefe laws may be duly obfervedd* 

To a cuuQu^ enqnnci into enftoms and fafhiotts thefe tumpti r i.n\ ^ 

may b^ agu cable to lend, as not being in ajl, or moft of filatuic book by »hj k.h 

^chaptci or head alio we nny fee, that by this time thpie wa^ plenty of w^>oil*iv cofth or \ m loo^ 
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^36- prices and finencfs made in England. Laflly, wc may further remark, that although in all 
wealthy countries luxury will ever be growing up. yet it is not for the general benefit of com- 
nwree to impofe, as in the above named laws, an abfoliite prohibition of every degree of it. 
Yet fomc may think it to Ijp juft, and for the benefit of the public, that fuch as flep fo far out 
of their pitpper ranks as to cat, drink, and vircar what no way becomes their ftation, ftiould be 
taxed accordingly, could it be done without involving in the regulation, thofc who have a juft 
title to fuch indulgence. This, however, is a point which fliould be very maturely weighed 
before it be executed ; and in mercantile countries, if not every where clfe, itftraints w ill 
ever be found hurtful, and in foni«? mcafure impraaicablc, where true freedom is firmly 
eftablillied. .. 

In p. 426 of the fixth volume of Rymer’s Ftsdera, Vye find a treaty on foot between King 
Edward III. and King David IL 0,fScottod*,>fo^^^ Scotland to confent, 

tlmt in cafe of David’s deccafe vvithohtiffue, the crown of Scotland fhould devolve on Edward 
HI. and his iffUe. Each rtatfotv ftiU laws, cuftoms, &c. which, lusw- 

ever, proved abortive, very probably through the, intfigues of France. Happy had it bc{,n f«.i 
both parts of Britain jBow much itmoceHt blood of both nation , 

would have been fparcdf ■ y ‘‘r 

That 'bloo 4 which thou aod tby greait gi*liu 4 fine; flied. 

And aU that fincc thefe fitkr tvatiohs bM, 

Had bten unfpllt, had happy Edward 
That all the blopdJ'hc fpUt h^d lk?cu 

•‘'And bow mtKh more Scotland, and the hor- 

doling counties of England, have been,: long haft ftet focccirion 
takcu'place in the Engltflrroyal'ithe..,'’'.-,''."'.,'/.' ^ ,y''- f ■ 

In an Aft of Parliamiot of tlw thirty-feveiith of King Edward III. cap. iii. fowls or poultry 
are then deferibed to be Tery: ftear. That a® therefore limits their '.pnce*as follows ; tlieir 
money being ftill two aiift a hiftf times the weight of ours. A young capon not to exceed 
threepence, or feven pence halfpenny of our raottey. . An four pence. A pullet, one 

penny. A hen, two pence. A goofc, four penc,e.v: 

“ poultry arc now cheaper, they lb aU, Tliis would be 

deemed a very fingular claufe indeed, in our ' 

The Hans Towns, according to thcir hiftiorographer, vol. ii. 

part VI. f. », on tlieir entering into wi^hboaring Princes, were fo 

piudent as frcqiicntly to ftipulaie t fi*®*^*" fecunty. 

Thus, in theft alliances With the Duke of Mecklenlnng 

“ and ihc Eml of Holfttftu, fccoriiy or indemniftcation of the 

“ Hanfcatic cities, the certain caftles into their hands.” But this 

was at a period when this ctmfcderacy was in its xenith of powTr and gloi v. 

1 364 So powerful were the Tehv»# at this time, tliat W erdenhagen, vol n. p. 4 8(r, 

giving an account of a ISenrtjftk and them, relates, that the Danifh flccirccnv- 

cd a total overthrow in or wsr the l»»Wn or road of Wifmar, where then whole fleet was 
^ dellro} c d 

V \ ** 

‘'ll ) 
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1354 dcftroyed, and their Admiral made prifoncr by the Ilaiifcatic fleet, iifuaUy Rationed at that 
once fan 10 us haven and city. 

In the iixtli volume, p. 439 of the Fetdera, we find that tb' falary or “ daily pay of a Lord 
LicLiteuant of Ireland, was but a mait, or thirteen fhillinr^s and four pence per day ; even 
thoui!,h he was no iefs than Kittg Edward fILs fon Lionel l^ukc of Clnrcnec/who held that 
‘‘ govcrnrntnt foveral years, the native Iriih being then in rebellion againfl England/' Yet, 
it is rcaibnable tb fuppofe, that there Were the as well as fitice, large emoluments belonging 
to tliat high office, hefide the fettled falary or pay, 

1363 In the fame fixth volume, p, 464, we find an honourable and juft deternunation of King 
Edward Ilf. in this year, by and according to the fca laws relating to wiecks. A iTiip of 
Abcrdccj^ in Scotltind, belonging to the Bifliop of that city, laden with merchandize, was 
dii\cn by florin from her anchors in the rOad of Aberdeen, as far as Great Yarmouth, where 
the people of tliat town feircd on th<.‘ fliip and goods as a wreck, although there were two men 
• kh alive and on board. Upon the Scotifh Awbaffiador's reclaiming this flilp and cargo, King 
Edward dire^led, that if there was any Jiving creature found in the faid foip, the veftei, and 
all its cargo, foould be delivered to the owners at Aberdeen* This,'' fays the King, ‘‘ be- 
Ing agreeable to the laws and cuftoms of otfr kingdom.’* 

I he city of Hamburgh, which was, at this time*, a place oi|it great con fide ration, obtained of 
the Emperor Charles IV. the privilege of holding ah annual fair for three weeks at Whitihn- 
tide , which fair continues to the prefcnt time, and isi we imagine, the fame now ufually called 
liamburgli Summer Fair, by our traders. 

We mufl acknoudedge our obligations to Dr. Brady's ufcful Trcatifc of Cities and Burg])s, 
on many accounts. ' Nothing is more remarkable concerning the gtcat growth and increafe of 
burghs in almoft all the counties of England, than his inflance of the Sheriff of I^ancaihirc's 
return of Members for that county to Farjiainent, in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth years 
of Edward II L 1365 and 1366 ; wherein, AftCT giving tite names of tl>c two Knights lor tliat 
fliire, he adds^ jmn i^ilqui ewimte^s Jcu hurgi intm cii qtulus^ j — /. r. “ Ihci c 

arc hot any^cili^s burghs within this county froni^which any citizens or bmgeffirs can, 

“ or vvere W’pht to by reafon of their inabilit)^ low condition, or poverty.’' And the 

fame worcia art in thb return of the fiftieth and iaft year of this King, in tlic year T373- 
Neither/* fays the aujthor, doi we meet with returns foi any towns in Lancalhirc iVom 
“ this tiihe, dowm to King Edwai’d Wth’s reign, for one hundred and twenty four years, and 
“ hoiv nmch longer cahnot be known. TlTjto powns of Lancafler and Picfton had been re- 
** prefented fundry times brfOrc, in the df King Edward Ifl, I Id, and 1 1 {cl. But were 

“ found fo poor that they could iW fubftantial and dilcuct perfons.ro reprefent 

. them/’ for burghs wore in tbofe reprefonred by fomc of their own proper 

townfinen, and not, as is fb comiXlibn By mere ftrangers, “ neither could they 

“ pay the w^ages of fuclt, if they eduld fouhd toongft them.” Yet fee the hn]4yv 

and almoll ama^dng alteration made by coin^acite Sknd jtUnulaftures m this county, w hicli at 
prefcnt juftly hoafts of Liverpool, the tbitrd, if not the town of all England for com- 

merce, and its great number of noble mercantile fhippiflg, afid very great riches ; of Aiiui- 
chefler, alfo one of the inofl confidcrable c^f the whole fsikV ilsi excellent and numcToiis 

marufaftures j of Lancafter, its county to^n, of laieycat^ alfo in foiviyu 

commerce and fliipplng, tliough jti the days of our ancejftors to be inhabited merely 

t' by 
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2 365 [)y fanners. Befides foinc other good towns ; all of which were formerly, and in this fame 
century, mere villages. 

• Our hiftorians in general arc at this time full of the valour and fucceflTcs of our people in 
foreign parts. I roiu y,'hat part of the world,” fays Echard, “ did not the Englifh now 
bring^tcftinionials of their valour and renown ? Can it be paralleled in any one fuccccding 
rcigt) fo jufli / as in the prefent? Such of them, for ihftance, as had W'arrcd under the King 
ofCyjU'Us, and had been at the taking of Alexandria in Egypt, returned wdtli great richer 
in cloths of gold, velvets, and precioulJ ftoncs.” 

1366 In thofc times, when tJie Kings of England were in want of money for their wars, t\c. it 
was ve;y ufual for them to direft the SlicrilFs of the fcveral counties, who were then a 11b t!)e 
colleflors of the crown revenue, to make proclamation throughout rheir rerpe 61 ive dillrl^ft .. 
that all who Itelcl lands of the crown to the yearly value of forty pounds or upwards, Ibould 
mine and receive the Order of Knighthood, Whereupon the Sheriffs tranfmitted to Court, 
lifts of tlie names of all fo qualified. The King’s end was anfwcrcd, whether tliofc find- 
iioldcrs accepted or refufed to be knighted ; for in the former cafe, there was money ^comi.ig 
to the King for confering that honour ; and in the latter, a mu]£l was to be paid if any le- 
fiilcJ to be knighted. In vol. VI. p. 494 of the Foedera, under this year, wx find one ol 
thofe general fummonfes knighthood by King Edward 111 . 

I n the fame volume, p. 496, tv'c lind the firft million of crowns to have been already paid 
to King Edward III. for the rantbm of King John of France. Edward diredts and empowers 
his fon the Prince of Wales to receive fixty thotifand crowns, as the firft payment o'n tlie 
fecond million of crowns. And in the following year, 1367^ p 562, there is an acijiiittanrc 
for one hundred thouland crowns of the fccond million; and another the fame year, p. 579, 
for ninety-two thouland more of the fame fccond uhlhon of crowns. 

Upon the petition of the town of Tortington, to be eafed of the great troul)lc and cxpcncc 
of fending two burgeftes to Parliament, being fo greatly to their dunnage, we iind alfo in tlie 
fixth volume, p, 502 of the Feedera, that King Edward III. directs his Ictttrr to the hailift's 
and good men (pj^jhis hominihisj oi Torrington in Devonftiire, which he flllcs Cheping, 
(i. e. Market,) Toirington, wheicby, he excufes them fiom the burdcni,” for fo it was then 
reckoned, when the burgh paid four IhilUngs per day of their reprefeutatives, of 

“ fcridiag two itpreieiuativcs to Parliament, th^y tv^d been obliged fo to do till tlic 

“ twenty-fourth year of his reign, when,” tfete King# ** the Sheriff of Devonfhirc mali- 
cioufly fiimmoncd them to lend two Mcmbersi |o Whkli Dr. Brady never- 

thekTs fays they lutcl done thxrty-two times 

'Fhe purity and excellence of a natjOtt^S i| undowHtudly one of its greateft honours. 

I'his feems to have been the glory of tk^ tind opdknr republic of Florence, whole 

gold coins, named iioiius, feei)fi t|kit litpe tb have excelled thofe of ail other ftates. Tljcrc 
are fcveral iitf^ances of tri princes and fi;atcs m Europe, wherein it is ex- 
prcfsly ftipulated, that the to bo paid Ihall be in tlic gold florins of Florence. 

We have one inftance this ye^lr in vol, VL p. 512 to 533, of the Foedera, in a 

treaty between Peter King and tire Prince of Wales as Duke of Guienne, for pay- 
ing the prince large fums of befide tlie lands he had yielded to him, for his alfiftance 

againtt Henry his The money of ail which lums was to be paid in gold lloi ins 

of Florence. . ,, ;v,: 


The 
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1366 The Englifli beginning to refufe the taking of Ftot ilh jkb c 1 coin.^ i:»y tale, vvlr^li,^ 

of the fame ilgiirc and denomination with their::, Ixygan to l>e [')iJnci bnnc vi hat iiyjitf i' ; t.h * 
Scotifh Parliamejit, in tlie ycai 1366, according to j )ranni)onu’s 1 idlorv, enabled, tJia? tli. ar 
lilvcr money fhoiild be casual in goodnefs to that of Lnglaud. Hut we ihall loon lee how iin- 
pcrfc6ilv they adhered to this rcfolution. 

1367 In the fjxlh volviine, p. 567 of the l^oedcra, we have an account. o( (m:i fevnou-; poet Jcficry 

C."h:iuccr’s ilril gratuity or pcnilon from King Edwajd 111 . iii tin; s v-.o'. ‘‘ It r, a grant ot 

“ twenty ntarks yearly during life to him, wliArt lie fljlcs his fervant, ( r-jur) tor the 

good fcrvicc's which he has done ns, and is to do hereafter/’ 

'I’lic dutchy of Milan feems, about tiiis time, to have Iiecn ifi its nKiidian gloiy ; as ahnoll 
all the ricli rnanufaciturcs with wdiicli Isuropc w':is then (up})litd came fnjin and a: lila, 

gold and filvcr tifl'ue, and many other maiuifacl urcs more particitlarly and guady 
abounded in .Milan, — vail riches continually flowed into that dutchy, which was tlien 
«/ideed, of a much larger extent than it is at preient. Jt was this conhderation tliat iiiJured 
klnglsdwaid HI. of F.ngland, to enter into a conv etuion, in the year ighy, as aj-psrrs by 
ll^'Jncr’s T'rv'dera, voj. vi. p. 547, witli John (ialcas Vifeonti Duke of iNElan, for tiic mar 
Tijg'eot his daughter with ].doncI Duke of Clarence, Edward’s lecond Ion : by whi^li the 
iDuke of Milan ilipulalcd to give h::^ daughter a portion in land of tvventv-iour thc'ulana horiiw 
oi [ lorencc ]kt aT\nun}, and alfo fifty’' thoufand gold florins of Elmence nf monev ; or \\ fsC- 
ward Ihoiild chufc ready money for the wdiolc, then he would make her portion two hundred 
tlioufand gold florins of bdorciice ; which coin was at this rime better than one tin rd <d a 
pcjimd ilcrling. So that tills portion amounted to nbcui or near two hundrevl thoufand prniiui * 
laj'niiT nioderi‘1 Knpjiih or herling money. 

\\ hat w’c lia^e juft iclated of the great riches of Milan, may I)e alfo faid oi Cienoa. 1 
]^opc Lb'han V. palling, in this vear, through tliis city on his return from Avggnon to Rome, 
at the public entry of his fiolinefs, above one thoufand of its citizens cloathed in long robe, 
oi black iilk, arc fald to ha\c ranged tliemfelves on caeli hde the ilrcets through wdiich lee was 
to pafs. Yet in thofe times iilk garments were far indc;ed from being fo coiniiioii as i.i our 
days, being then worn by none but fuch as were of grcwat wcaltln 

Hy tlic Chronicon Preciofum, we find under this fame year, that tiic T.ord Chief Juil:ec of 
tlie King’s Bench had a lalary of no more than his former one, or lixty-lix pounds thntLcn 
fliillings and four pence per annum *, and the ordinary Jullices of that Tkneh and of th(^Coiii- 
mon IHcas, had only forty pounds each per annum. But from thence we can form no ade- 
4|uau opinion of their wUoIc profits, as we arc not able to form an adequate judgment of the 
penjuilites of their office. • 

igfS We have already in part related the quarreE between the crown of Denmark and the Mans 
Towns: and in this year, that confederacy being in alliance with Albert King of Sweden, 
King Waldemar HE of Denmark was attacked by them on the coaft oi Schonen vvitli a gicnt 
feet, which took feveral towns belonging to tliat nionaich: who being, alio, at the fame time 
attacked by the Holftciners and neighbouring Jutlanders, he found it his inteTcfl to make 
yicace with the Hans Towns, by granting them new and great privileges all over Denmark. 
W aldcmar thereby' alfo cllabllfhed new rules for the tax of. toll of herrings taken on tlic coafL 
of f honen , as well as for the toll of fhips paffing the famws ftfail called the Sound, winch 
is the fecond time that we find any mention made of that tolK See the yc.u *348. 
Arcurfius, in his Hiiloiia Dauica, lib. iv. relates, that King Waldemar granted certain 
Von. 1. Y y immunities 
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1368 immnnitiCsS to the people of Amflerdam, in relation to their commerce in Schonen and its 
lu Ighbourhood ; which ihews that Amllerdain, even then, was not fo inconfiderablc a place 
t.s ionic ipodern authors allege. 

'Flic calilo of KroueiiJ^^nrg was hift ere6led for the better commanding of the above-men- 
tioned ^ourul, and is fituated near the town of Elfiiiorc, as was alio llclfinburg, on the op- 
pofitc ihorc in Schonen, for the prote£\ioii of jhips from pirates, then numerous in that fca : 
for tills purpofe the Kings of Denmark at firil laid only a fmall toil on ihippiag ; but it has 
llncc, at diflerent times, been fo far augtftcnted as to be deemed oite of the bell jewels of that 
crowm, although it has occahoned many difputes between Denmark and the other trading 
ilates of Europe, before it could be cllahliflicd on its prefent footing. 

In voL vi. p. 590 of the Firdera, “ King Edward III. grants licence and prolcclion lor 
“ three clockmakers, from Delft in Holland, to come and pra£lifc their occupation in Eng- 
land,’^ I'his is the firft mention we find of clocks made in England. Tlie i:ivent!on> 
liowevcr, of clocks, with wheels, fprings, is aferibed to Pacilicus, Archdeacon of Wroua, 
who lived in the ninth century. Others aferibe their invention to Boethius, aboiit^the yeai 
510. Dr. Dcrliam is, however, of opinion that they are much more ancient, reckon ing; 
A rcliimedesks ff)hcre and that of Pofidonius to have been macliines of this kind; which hill 
opinion feems to have the appearance of prohal)ility . Pancirollus thinks that clocks fuccee.U 
ed the invention of bells ; the exa» 5 l time of which is far from being certainly known ; Ic; iin- 
accurate arc the hiitorians of the middle ages in recording of inventions, however important 
they may have been. An unknown perfou of Nuremberg is faid to have lirll revived this in- 
vention about feven hundred years ago. 

1369 The latter part of the reign of King Edward III. of England, proved very unfortunate, 
after fo extraordinary a train of amazing fucccffcs in almofl every thing he undertook, except- 
ing the entire conquetl of 1 ’ ranee and Scotland. King Charles ol' France, who, as well as his 
fatlicr King John, had fgned the famous treaty of Bretigny, was determined to break it. 
TJk: many lair provinces of France thereby yielded tf> Edward, he could not patiently brook ; 
and lie had only paid one nyiiion two hundred aiui fifty-lwo tbouland^crowns of the three 
iTiilHons for his father’s lanfoni. In lliort, Charles, on variou:; pictcxts, declared war agaiiill 
jingland, and puldiflicd an edidl, by wliich he declares all the Enghlh provinces of .France to 
be confilcatcd and re-annexed to his own ciowii. lu this war Edward loft all that had l>ccn 
yielded to Inm by the laid treaty, excepting only the town of Calais. And, after all tiieie 
Joifes, lie found himfelf obliged to make a truce with the French King, which continued to 
the end of his life, in tlic year 1377 : but the death of his incomparable fun, the Prince oi 
WaJe^;, in 1376, was to him and the nation a lofs In many refpefts more to be lamented than 
all his other difafters. 

The war between Waldcmar King of Denmark, and the Hans Towns, was, in this 
vtar, fo fierce, that, acco r fling to ^^sfae Ghromca Slavlca, they aflualiy drove him out of his 
kingdom, and forely vancjuimcd the Daiiifli nation *, having taken the cable of Copenhagen, 
with many other caflies, prifoners of many of the nobility. We have, under the 

year 1361, related Copenhagen caftle to have been deftroyed by the Hanfeatics ; but tliis docs 
not clearly feem to be one and the fame expedition. 

In vol. vi. p, 618 of the Ftudera, we have a letter of King Edward JIT; to the Alayor and 
Sheriffs of London* wherein he tells them, that he is informed the people of that city were 
daily offering injuries and iufults to the nierclumts and otliers of Flanders and Lombardy 

jiving 
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13^9 living ill and rcforting to London; altliough the laid foreigners came thither under his pro- 
“ teddion and tire faith of his proclamation, for the public good and the advantage of the 
“ kingdom. As therefore they have an undoubted claim to t: protected from all manner of 
‘‘ wrongs, lie commands tlie laid Mayor and SheiilFs to mak; proclanution in tl)eir citv and 
fuburbs, that none of what degree foever, do prefiime to oflcr any iort o(' injury cithci to 
tlic perfons or goods of the laid foreigners, under the fevereft penalties 

Tills vi<dcnt dillafc of the I.ondon populace againll all forcigiicrs, liow ukful foever they 
may have be^n to our nation, has been often lamented by the more judicious and confideiatc 
part of our jicoplc. 

In this fame year we Iiavc an authentic confirmation of tin; flaple of wool, kc. at Cnial; bs- 
ing, bv of Ikirliamcnr, totally fiippreffcd ; and lor the fuiiire the {i.i[>!e thereof w a^ coii-^ 
iinneJ'o be totally conlincd to the following Kngiilh ports: Ncvvcafilc, Hall, Boilon, Vat- 
mouth "Juieenhorough, VV ck mi after, Chichcfter, Winclieftcr, Exeter, and Brirto], 'The 
•wool, kc. was firft to he weighed and fcaled, and the cuflom paid, and then it was carried 
firm fu.ii places as were no fca ports to the proper ports, as from MTftminfter to London, 
liom Vv inchefter to Soutlrampton, ccc. Several other good regulations were at this time 
made for the well ordering of our ftaple towns, of which we l^avc ellewhcrc taken notice. 
Yet we cannot help lamenting the want of accuracy in our old hiftorlans whenever they treat 
of commerce, which indeed is very 1‘eldoni ; — its true nature and importance not being as yet 
fully under!, ood. 

IMiibp Duke of Burgundy now marrying Margaret the heirefs of Flanders, became, by that 
mairi:i_i;c, polfcfied of all the provinces of the Netherlands, which drew very great conll- - 
(jucnccs afici it. On that account King Edward ILL of England quarrelled with the Flemings, 
and fei/cd on llK’ir Ihlpping at lea. Yet, three years after, the good towns of Bruges, Ohent, 
and Ypres, fnake tliclr peace with Edward, upon their engaging or entering into a neutrality, 
fo as not to aid Fiance againft England. 

In this fame year, two fons of King Edward 1 1 1. of England, viz. John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaftcr, and Edmund Earl of Cambridge, weie ma^^ricd to two dnnghtcrs of Peter King 
of Caftilc, furnamed the CrucL Tliis put John of Ciaunt, in tlie year t 37 5;, upon entering 
his claim to the crown of Caftile, in riglit of his wife Cunftantla, whicli brought on a war 
between England and Caftile, the latter joining witli 1 'ranee, to tlic very great detriment of 
England. \V hereupon he afterwards went wiili an army into Spam, to maintain his claim 
againll the baftard Henry; but without fuccefs. At length, however, he married Jiis two 
daughters from that match, the one to the infant of Caft.ilc, and the other to the King of 
PoirugaL • 

: :;70 King; Edward IIFs Queen Philippa* of Hainault, dying in this year, vve find, in voi. vi. 
p. of the lft.x*dcra, that tliis King fettled yearly pcnfions for the life of nine of her women 
fervants therein named; — to three of them, ten marks, or fix pounds thirteen flfil lings and 
four pence each, and to the other fix, five pounds and five maiks each. Which penfions arc 
good proofs of vviiat a finglc w^oman could in thole times live on in ^ decent way; their money 
being ftlll two and a half timc.s the weight of ours, and going at Jeaft five times as far. 

bur to one particular fervant of that Quci it, who was maid of her bedchamber, Edward, 
feu* veil known icafons, exerted his royal bounty: her name being Alice Peers, m rathei 
Perert s, and by vol. viV p. 28 of the Ftrdera* under the year 1373* he grants to iier (whom 

Y V 2 I:r 
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370 lie cnils Do)?;} cell/:! Camc) iV PJjii}ppa' fiuper “ all lluit Qiiecii\s jewels, p;oocls, and 

‘‘ c:li:itte)s fur c'vcr.” 

The vv;u between England and France being rekindled, in 13'^^, King Edward 111 . makes 
n* dcclnratjon in the year^^following, for the freedom of commerce in his dominions to tlie 
merciiaius and mariners oi the flatc of Venice reforting thither with their Ihips and mcrchaii- 
di/x, lo long as they Ihould remain perfectly neater in il:fpc£t to that war. Fcndcra, vol. vi. 
P- ^’ 53 - 

In this 5 xar, it appears in p. 670 of the fame vokiinc, tluit a fnuilar con\ cnlion of neutra- 
lity was agreed on ivjtweeii King Edward and the republic r>[ (Tcnoa. ^ el, (p. O 73 and 675 ) 
in the fame year, ihai bate, is made to complain to the King of his pco]:dc having taken two 
laden Gcjioclb Tips homcwaid l)oiind, and killed ftncral of their men. 

Werdenhagen, the liillorian of tlic I iaitfcatic f.eaguc, iiKes on this year as the pciiod whe n 
that mercantile confederacy was in its zcnitli of })owcr and glory. He allb exhibits a cata- 
logue of the Hans I’owns, and of thofc cities atul towns udiich wxrc then deemed incinbeis, 
or rather allies, of the Ilanfeatic C'onfederacy. Authors have often made their wliolc numlier 
to be feventy-two, although it was generally fl ikluating, being fometimes fewer and I’oine- 
times more in number. That author gives, in his fccond volume, pars iv. cap. xxv'i. ]). 89, 
tlje following catalogue of fixty-four of tlu m, lo which he annexes the annual «jiiota of eiuli 
city and town to the public flock or cxpencc ; they being fuch as in the Matiieula are laid tf> 
have been the diic6l, ufual, and ordinary contributors foi the common Uipport of this famous 
Confederacy; the like whereof never was before, nor, in all probability, will ever be iieic- 
after, vizo 


Lnbcca, 

Impcy 'tal DoHat r. 

100 

/. c. Lnheck^ 

Colonia, 

100 

Cologne. 

jRrema, 

60 

B) emos. 

Hambu rgiim, 

So 

Jlambuy gh , 

Roflochium, 

50 

Rofloeky in jMeckicnbiog diitchy: 

iS trad fund a, 

50 

Stracljund^ tn Pomerania. 

A'\^ifmarla, 

25 

JVijnia) ^ In t/je diUchy of Alecklenhui 

Alagdcburguni, 

40 

APagdeturg. 

Brimfviga, 

50 

Brunfv/ich, 

Danlifeum, 

80 

Dantzuk, 

I Aiiieburg um, 

60 

ljunenburg. 

Stetiuum, 

- - 40 

StetiH^ the capital of Pomeraman 

(jr\]diifwalda. 

25 

0 rypejivaldf 1 n Pom crani a . 

H i ide flic m turn, 

30 

Hlldejloeim^ 

Collaria, 

30 

GoJlur\ in the dutchy of Bi in}J%v h i . 

fTtiinga, 

30 

Gotflngrny in ditto. 

Eimbecca, 

- - lO 

Elmhcck^ in the fame. 

Hanovera, 

t 

1 

jRanaver. 

Hamel a, 

I 

1 

K> 

0 

IBameJift, in the dutchy of Biunfwhl:, 

CoJhcrga, 

25 

Colcherg,, hi Pomerania, 

Stargarda, 

25 

Star gar d^ in P emer ania^ 

Anclamum> 

18 

Anclam.) in ditto. 


h'tada. 
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1370 Stada, - - - 20 in the dufihy of Rrcmi'yt. 

l^OTstcluida, - - 20 Boxichiidc^ in l!n' fiHU dutchy, 

Cioli^ovia^ « ^ - 8 Ctohiau.\ in the duirhy of Romerama. 

"i'boruiia, » - - 20 Thorne^ in 

Elbin^^a, - - , ^ s>,0 * Rlonvi^ in R-djh Prnjjiu. 

Kunin'Mlxa-qa, - - 6c> Koning fho gy the i apiinl of Brandcnbin g Priijjin , 

Jbwunlbcrj^a, - * 20. Braunjhcyg, in pQiijh P\ uffia. 

Kjo.i, - - ~ Capital of L/vonid. 

!<(.' valla, - - 50 Rt'vcly in Ldrdonid, 

I ^01 pain ni, - - - 20 J)orj)ty in Livonia, 

Pai no\ia, _ « 20 Parnaiiy on Bo nazu, in Lruoiui. 

Culinciumi, - - lo Calm^ in Poli/h Bt nj/ui. 

N vv.)niri;Mnn, - - 3^ Nimcguiny in Ciiilderiand. 

' n.i la, _ _ - cjo Dii‘i'cnto\ in ():\r\jf'L 

, C’ linpcnuai^ - - yo Campoi, in i he fame, 

S'.;’Uvoila, - - - 23 Swolf in the fame, 

Zutphanla, - ~ - 30 y.utphen^ in Gucldei land, 

Ariibc'nila, - * - 30 jhrnhcim^ in ditto, 

Dommclia, - - - 10 Bommef in ditto. 

Thifla, - - - 10 L'icf in ditto . 

Harck’rvlcuili, - - 3^' Jlare/erwich,, in ditu, 

LDuilburgnm, ^ - 20 Dn >flrur'i, in tin dutehy of Clcvt'i, 

Stavera, . ~ Suivern^ in Fi i/eland, 

(jianiinga, - - "35 Groningen, elitto, Jhn.e a diflindf pt ovdut'. 

Eolfvvcriia, - - >-30 Bolfvcrd^ in Fiifciand, 

Rurcnuinda, - - 25 Ruremondty in Gueldo land, 

Vcnioa, ^ 20 Venloo, in the fame. 

Eiucricuin^ - - " 3^ Emmo iJ:., in the dutehy of Clc:::<,, 

Ofnabruga, -- " ’ 3^ Ofnabuyg, in IJF/lphalia, 

SulatLirii, 35 IVeftphaila, 

T ren^oaia, - - ^ JDortmunLy in the fimr, 

Monalkriuni, - - 40 .AfunjJoy in JVeflphalia. 

Vclalia, I'f efcl.^ in the dutehy of Clevt'.e. 

Mincia, • - - 30 Mindetiy in J'Fcjl phalia, 

Paderboraa, - - 20 Bader born,, in / Feilp^niHa. * 

Hci vorda, - - « ' 15 Pier zwrelen, in ire fame. 

Ixmigovia, - - 15 Lemgo’LUy in IP t fphaiia. 

ibppclludiuia, - - 10 LipJIadt^ in I Veji phalia, 

I'Jiiia, ^ - 20 Unna^ in JVe/l phalia. 

Haairna, " * “ ^5 Hammy in /pyiphalia. 

Warbergnm, - - 15 IFarhcrgy ditto, 

ii/kdcldia, i.-7> Bieffieidy ditto 

di bxtv-fonr cities and towns, whofc annual contributions were two liioiifand aiid fiKxy- 
luwc dollars for the common and ordinary expence of this confederacy ^ fuch as the falarics of 
mccirary olliceis, cliargc of iheii general meetings, &c. 


Mol 
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A. l>. 

1 370 I\Iofl of thcfc fiAty-foiir towns have long fince clcfcrtcd the Hanfcatic League^ feme aboiiw 
tlic year 1512, and foinc afterwards. 

c arc at a lofs to dclcriiiine the true modern names of feme of the old Latin names of 
towns in the Matricula; <iach as Arnemundat or Orncmuiida, wliich fome take to he A r- 
inuy den, ‘and others Ruremoncle, So much is the wriung of many Latin words or name.; 
confounded hy time, and the fame may be faid of foinc other names in the Mati icula, which 
arc thcrcfoie better omitted. 

Ecfidcs lliefe fixty-four towns, wliich were properly the only conOituent parts of tlic Tlan- 
fcntic Confederacy, tlicir hiifoiiographcr gives us a further catalogue of foity-tour me re towns 
and cities which w'crc properly allies of this confederacy ; though being evempted fioni annual 
contributions, he doubts whether they were in all rcfpe< 5 .t;s to be cllccmed Hans 7 'owns, or 
tliat tliey enjoyed all the piivilcgcs belonging to the four great comptoirs of the Hans Con- 
federacy, which were Bruges, London, Novogrod, and Bergen. Their names arc as follow , 
viz, * 

Port — Amflerdam — Enkhuy fen — Utrecht — Zirikzcc — BrieJ — IMiddclburg — Wircng&n,, N. 
N. — Ilindlopcn — Stendal — I lalbcrftadt — Afclicrfslcbcn — Erfurd — N oorthaufeii — I My (lea, r, 
Lifbon — Stockholm — Melvin, in Prullia, now utterly decayed, frt alia: BorvJJia' ct Lircnlar 
'Clvitiiit'sJ — Lancllperg — Dinant — Maeftrecht — Hafrclt — Mulhaofcn, in A [face — Hclmfladt — 
Northeim — Hall, in Saxony — Berlin — Brandeburg — Rugcnwald — Scibll — Soltqucldt, or Soir^ 
wcdcl in Brandenburg— I raukfort, 011 the Oder — Vralinavia, /. e. Brellaw — Harlinggm — 
Puderflcdc — Berga, i. c. Bergen in Norway — Wifbuy — Lille — Elburg — Inowynk, in Rrutiia — 
Einbden — Kid — Damburg — Ai muyden — Neoftargaru. 

tj" All thefe have Jong been fepaiatcd from any connexion with the Hans Towt\s. 

Idle Hanfcatic League gixnv at length fo confidcrable, that mofl of the chief trading ci lie:; 
of Europe joined in their confederacy, or wxrc in alliance with them. Sucli as Antwerp, 
Kottculam, Biuges Ollcnd, atul Dunkirk, in the Netherlands ; Calais, Rouen, St. Malocs, 
Bourdcaux, Bayonne, and Marfeillcs, in France; Seville, Cadiz, and Barcelona, in Spain; 
IMfbon, in i\)ruigal ; J .cghorn, .Naples, and MclTma, in Italy and Sicily ( and London, in 
England. But thefe were pro))trIv only a fort of allic.s in commerce, merely for the mutual 
fafety and freedom of commerce and nHvig,atioii ; io that the identical number of feventy-two 
Hans I'owns, as proper membcis of, and contributors to that confederacy, though menti^jn- 
cd by all former hiflorians, is too many by eight, as far as we can difeover. 

As it is generally agreed, that this Hanfcatic League was become very potent about this time, 
we may here properly enough deferibe tlic fubdivifion of that unparalleled, moll fingular, and 
ever mc^morabJc confederacy into dillri£ls or quarters, Thuanus, lib. 51. obferves, lliat they 
were at firfl divided into only three clnBes ; and the PruiTuin cities joining them, with Dam- 
zick at their head, in this fourteenth century, they made the fourth quarter or dillrifL 

I. T he Vanddic quarter comprehending all the cities on the Baltic Shore of Germany, (fo 
named from the old name of Vandalia, given to that part of Germany) extending from the 
city of Lubcck, which was not -only the head, or chief of this quarter, but of the whole con- 
federacy, to the call end of Pomerania ; and alfo Hamburg, Lunenberg, kc, 

II. Cologne was at the head of the fecond quarter, or the quarter of the Rhine , which com- 
prehended Wefel, Duyfburg, Emcrick, 5cc, in the dutchy of Clcyc.s ; alfo Munilei', Padci- 
born, Ofnabrug, Dortmund, &c. in Weftphalia; Erfurd, in Thuringia. Socll, Htrwoerd, Ac. 

It 
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X370 It alfo comprehended Nlmc^^^ucn, Zatphen, Pvuremonde, in G aeiderland ; and Campen, 
]„)evcntcr, Svvoll, ^c. in Ovcryll'cl ; ai\d Gruningen, ^:c. in Filc(u]ancL 

III. Brunfwick was at the head of tlic third quarter, whleli comprehended many cities In 

Saxony and M'eftphalia ; as Magdeburg, anciently the mcUjVpolis of all Germany, Bremen, 
Ciollar, Minden, Ilildelheim^ he, ' 

"idle two kiU-mcntioncd quarters, the old writers called Extra Vandahek, or Ultra Ethnic, 
<juartciT> ; the iaft name In particular, was given hccaufc the countries in which they are iitu- 
ated, were altogether Ciirifiian before the commencement of the Hans Confederacy, which 
was not ablolutcly the cafe of the hril and fourth quarters, 

IV, Lailly, Dantzick was rlie head of the fourth quarter, which contained many riel) and 
potent cities ; fuch a's Marienhurg, Culm, Elhing, I hornc, Biunibcrg, and Koningiberg, 
in Ihufiia ; and Riga, Dorpt, Revel, he. in Livonia. 

Idle difpofition or rank ofthefe four claffes, or quarters, is conjc» 5 furcd to have arifen from 
' the order of time in wiiicli the fevcral cities entered into the general league, not material to 
be minutely enquired into at this diibuicc of time. 

AH buhnefs occinriiig in each rdpeddive quarter, which was not of great and immediate 
im]>ortancc, was ufually left to be determined at the general alTemblies of the whole Confcclc« 
racy, annually licld at the head city of that quaiter where the records of the quarter were repo- 
fued. But if the matter liappcned to be of great confequcncc to their commerce, freedom, he, 
in i nch cafe, it was to be laid ticfore the triennial meeting of llie wliolc repVefentativcs of the 
} lanfcatic Confederacy, ufually held at Luheck, where the journals, archives, and records 
ol the whole Confederacy or Union were kept, and where they have remained to this pre- 
lent day. 

The Confederacy, wlicn in its zenith of glory and vigour, tvas in fuch great cftcern, more 
efpccially aiuonglb the northern princes and Idates, that they frequently fubinittcd their con- 
troverhes to its decilion. 

The Haijs League had moreover four principal houfes In dIfFerciit parts of Europe, which 
tltey called in Latin i. c, Comptoirs, or vulgarly Cantorcs, or general Compling- 

houfes. Their firfl and oklcft was at Bruges in Flanders, once a moft celebrated emporium, 
rdterwards transferred to Antwerp ; ifi which iaft city there was, and is even to this day, a 
magnificent old houfe, refembiing a college, belonging to the merchants of the Hans-towns^ 
with Ihops and warehoufes round it, deferibed to be like the (jerman lioufe at Venice. Next, 
in point of time, they fixed at London in England ; where tht^y likewife had a ftately and fpa- 
cious college, called in Latin GtiUdbalda TT^utonkoruniy and commonly named the Steel-yard, 
in Thamcs-flrcct, of which more is faid elfcw'hcrc. They were next fettled at Eircat Novo- 
grod, in Rufha, anciently a famous commercial city and republic, tributary to Rufha, whcie 
they had their comptoir. Their fourth general comptoir was at Bergen, in Norway, where 
they had a great and ancient traffic. Yet, notwithftanding this general claffing of them, from 
the tenor of their hidory it fhould feem, that Bergen, and their Norway trade, was the firfi: 
n/ul oldcft of the four, as the Vandalic towns certainly traded thither before they reforted to 
Bruges, or even perhaps to London : and yet Werdenhagen^ m this catalogue has, througli 
his ufual inadvertency, omitted the name of Fiat city. 

'l iiC Hans Confederacy, in the licight of its power and commerce^ gave laws, in commer- 
cial concerns, to tiie wlioIc northern world, and they were often but too apt to make an uniuft 
ufe of their power, for the ruining of any trade not cor federated with them, by :m 

aibitiT. y 
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I 370 ail ;ti:irv cider :it their f’cncral alniuldlas, that none of llieir cities flionid traflr- or corrcfpoiiJ 
with (iich city ; Lv which aildtrary nicnfures they tViglitcned and coinjKlIed nranv cities to join 
c onfcdcHiioc as Werdeo Iiaiten hinifelf confelics, vol, if. pars iv. p. t hiich vio- 
lent proce e J 1 n;;;s could nojNpail to llir np niany princes to j)c tlielr ('ncmics, who wcic t'lC re- 
lot c conKiiually thwaitui'.; thetr eonnnercial interclU . and towards the tlcclcnhon of this con- 
trdeincv, we lind even Ionic ( unman ])iinces invciglnng f>itterlv againil ilicin as monop<jii/A rs, 
engroirer-g t^c . of all commerce. 

Jjeude tlic alK;vc hdt ot towns in the Ilans League, wc fiiid, in this Idmc veav 13*;^:, lr»mc 
few other towns, not yet named, in a g;rant oi privileges made by King W aldemir 111 . ot 
]i)c‘nniark, as llasfeJt, J.hcda, 6 ci . and ail other cities and niercliantsd lavs ih iv Kt^ig’ , 

grant, '' which, In l]»e foimer wnirs and dilFeiences, were united n;gainil Idcnurnn ei- 
rienhagen, \'oh F, pars iii. cap. 14. Hut thele laif-nientioned towirs were (d the cljc, of the 
ief'ond liiF, winch contained cities tiiat were only in ah'iancc with the lixty loui j ronir llan :- 
towns in the hril liil. , 

And thus much we judged fit to be throwm together under this vear, ho liu givpig tli. 
leader at once a dearer ^dew of tliat Conlcdcracy, although every ]»omt ne'er inenllinied linf, 
.not exadly correlponJ witli tiiis identical vear. 

Wh'rdenhaf’cn, in voi. 1. ]sar.s iii. cap. relates, that ni tins year, nftn li lomt and nn- 
fiK-eeidu) wai , alr^'ady ntentioned, which King \V aiJemar or'iJenm.nk had v, ay. d w ii h li.c 
Vandalie Hans-towns, tliat Prince was obliged, oti the conclusion te^'peaee entli ^ii' ■•e to i' me. 
as a pledge in tlieir Iiands, (or rather to coniirm wliat he liad done in 13,4^, it W cuf iduigt n is 
to be relied on) the fine jirovince of Sdioncn for a num]>er of yc:n ])v wav cf n compH nee 
for the damages they Fiad fullained by tlic Danes : wliich province was aheiw/uds reiloi-d, m 
the year 13S7, to that King’s famous daughter, Qiiecn Maigarct, hy fome lidionaiis ill led die 
nortliern Semii amis. 

7371 ^ lie pirates of tlie iflc of Malta, and of IMazaria in Sidlv, now gricvoufly infefliug the 

neighbouring leas ot Italy, llie (hmoefe fent out ten of thdr gallics, and totaiiy deltroveJ 
tlmfc difluibcrs of the commerce of the Mediterranean 

In voi. \ i. p. 679 t'3 hbz, oi tlic p(x*dera, a new convention was made by King Edward ill. 
in til)'' year \vith (.lenoa ; and Isdwaid thcrenjxm flriflly enjoins all his fubjeffts not to moled, 
in any rclj>cft, the (jcnoefc l]ii}).s in tlicir tj adc to England, provided they remain neut;r in 
regard to his war with Prance and Caliilc. 

In tins fame year Ivdward made a hmilar treaty with Flanders, concerning wliiAi time aic 
fcvcral commilTions to he found in the hxth volume of the Fot'dcra, p. fuSy, Ac. 

In tl|is year alfo, being the forty-tilth of Ivdward fll. according to Sir ifohert Cntnm's Poib 
Fiuma, that King fu ll laid on tlie tonnage and poundage duty, for the guard of tlie leas. Ihit 
it does not appear tiud this was done by of Parliament. 

There fecras to have been, at this time, fomc confulerablc maritime commerce in Porfug.il ; 
foi, in vol. vi. p. 703-4, of the Ffjcdera,. wc find four or five Portuguefe Ihips anetkd and 
detained in the ports of Dartmouth and Falmoiitii, (pofrihly for favouring the Cafbhim;., tulii 
at war with England) which were again releafcd by King t>dwaid 111. upon fatisfadlion given , 
and free commerce was rcflorcd between the two nations. 

Accord ng to Mezerai, ** the maritime cities of Flanders, being fdlcd with merclumts, Iind 
no other intcreft to regard at this time but trade: wlicrcforc, neither eonfidcring tliat of 
tlicir Ear], nor .of Uic King,” Charles V. of France, “ they made a league with the Englifh 

for 
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.1371 for fccuring their coninicrcc, which appeared more advantageous on that fide than from the 
“ French.’^ This Ihcws the almofl independent freedom which the hdcmilh cities then en- 
joyed i for Mezerai, as well as other writers allow, lliat thcir F irl was entirely in the French 
i ate reft, and was alfo, in thofe times, a vaftal of the crown offt ranee. 

We have, in this year, a figual ijitlance of tlic want of accuracy and fkil! iii political aritli- 
metic, as well in the minifters Dfftatc, as of the Parliament of England, in a point wherein 
they diftcred fo widely from matter of fa£l, that one cannot avoid lumg in fonu* degree furpri- 
zed at it. It is in an a6t of Parliament, paffed in the forty-ftfth year of King Edwaid HE 
granting that King a fubfidy of fifty thoufand pounds, to be levied at the rare of one pound 
two fliillings and fourpcnce on every pariftt in the kingdom ; but at a Parliament, or great 
Council, held tlie lame year at Wdnehefter, the King's Chancellor declared to tite T.ords 
and Commons there aftembled, ‘‘ That their grant of twenty-tw o Ihlllings and fourpcnce on 
every parifh, vs^oiild not amount to the fum given ; for that by the returns into Chancery, 

^ there were not fo many parilhes in the realm.’’ Wherefore, it was now ordained, that ia- 
ftcad of one pound two fliillings and fourpcnce, there Ihould be aflefted on each parhli fi\ c 
pb\inch fjxtccn flhHiugs, (excepting the county of Chefter and the church-lands) there not 
f)cinp; found in England at this time, cxclufivc of Wales, above eight thoufand feven hundred 
p:ii idles, Idle clergy likewife granted fifty thoufand pounds for one year, for aflifting Edward 
again ft France and Spain. 

1 In vol. vi. p. 708, of the Fa^dcra, we find that King Edward III, of England bad, at tins 

i.iiK , I on; iuJed a perpetual peace with the republic of Genoa, tO whom he agreed to pay two 
ihoulhnd nuirks, in compeufation for !us fubjefts captures of Genoefe Ihips and merchandize , 
'provided alw ays, as formerly agreed, that the Genoefe fhall not lend their fliips nor men to 
Edwaid’s enemies, the French and Spaniards, but Ih a 11 obferve a ft ridi neutrality : yet even 
fo late as this treaty, there is not the leaft ftipulation in favour of Eiighlh fthps icforting to 
(ienoa ; whicli Hiews we had no trade thither. 

The Enghlh beet, commanded by the Earl of Pembroke, is now furprized by a fupcFor 
combined licet of French and Spaniards on the c©aft of Poidou, and totally defeated, and riu Ir 
commander ntacle prifoner. In this fight they made ufc*of ball lias, and other machines, ft*r 
throwing of large ftones and bars of iron, in order to fink the Englilh ihips ; and Father ] .\a- 
niel fays they liad fome cannon* IHre English fleet going to the relief of Rochelle, he- 
fieged by the French, wdiich fot^n hands, with all tlie reft of Poiftou. In the 

Flngblh fleet alfo were twenty tWufimd jitiarks for,|hc payment of tlicir army, which money 
became the prize of the enttnfk,.. ’ ' fif: 

On the other hand, the Flemings, who in this war liad taken an avowed part with France, 
were wovflcd at fea Iw the Fngliih, who took twenty-fix of tlicir ihips, laden wnth fait and 
Rochelle wine. In this tight numbera killed and wounded, the Ihips being faftened to 
one another witji grappling-irons ; fo llia% fays Mr, Barnes, there was no other way left but 
to conquer or die. There were above four tlioufaad ftain, atid us many more carried prifonci s 
to England, with Peterfou, the FJemUh admiral. 

In the Foedcra, voL vi. p. 708, King Edward III. diriCfts aU tlic ihips in bis fcvcral ports, 
(caft, weft, fouth, and north, fays this precept) to be, o the burthen of twenty 

tons and upwards, and to repair to the general rende? 5 V 05 ^S at iPortfitiouth and Suiiihampfon, 
“ tiicre to attend himdn his expedition againft France*’* 'fee the flcndei ncF of the 

tranfpoit velfcls made ufc of in thofe times* 

Vol. E .Z z In 
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2372 In tills fame year, fays Mr. Barnes, in his Hlftory of King Edward lU. no fewer than two 
Inmdrcd merchant fhips, which traded for wine, arrived all together at Bourdeaux from Eng- 
iaiid. 

Thcreis fcarccly any cqd of treaties betw^ecn England and Flanders in this fixth volume of 
the Focdcra. In p. 705, however, we End peace wtxS again concluded between Edward 111 . 
and the Earl, and the three good towns, fo often nameef, of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, and 
with the free courUry ; and, as Duke of Brabant, with the towns of Mechlin and Antwerp ; 
many difputes concerning captures, ^c. lx;ing now adj lifted, which had been occafioned by the 
war between England and France, 

In the fixth volume, p. 718, of the Foedcra, we find the fhips of the town of Kingfton upon 
Mull trading as for up the Baltic as PrufTia ; King Edward 111 . aliowing one of rhcni to carry 
four pipes of Rhcnilh wine thither, provided they bring back from thence bow-ftaves in return 
for the wines. 

lap. 753 of the fame volume, King Edward III. found means to obtain a fquadrtin of 
Genoefe gallics to be fent to his aid againft France, commanded by the Doge of Gcnoa‘’3 
brother. 

n73 We have fhewn, under the year 1354, that the fdver coins of ScodaI^d, which had ever been 
exadlly of the fame weight, goodnefs, figure, and denomination with thofc of England, were 
then begun to be coined of lefs value than thofe of the fame denomination in England. And 
we have, under this year 1373$ a further proof of the degeneracy, of the Scotifh coin, in an aft 
of the Englilli Parliament of the forty-fevenih of Edward IIL cap. 2. whereby “ a Scotifh 
groat is declared to be, or to pafs for no more than threepence Englifti.’' And in the kventh 
volume, p. 41 f of the Foedcra, vye find, foon after. King Edward the Third’s declarruinn, or 
proclamation hereof, in tlic year 1374, direfted to the chancellor and chamberlain of Berwick, 
fetting forth, That the Scots did fubtly carry into their country the good filvcr money of 
England, and, in their own mints, recoined the fame figure and denomination of money, 
but of lefs value than the Englifti money, to the great lofs and deception of the great men 
and commonalty of Englancj. Wherefore, the Scoiilli groat, oV foi?r|>cncc, fhall hereafter 
be current in England for threepence only, and the fmaller money in proportion.’* Groats 
were then, and long after, the krgeft filver coin of both ki^doms, heirlg a the lize and 
value of our modern fhilliugs. King Edward f cafe the ScotilTi money 

' flrall hereafter be further dimimfhed in lowered in thdr 

** current values in England;” But cnouglv hasr faid oh this point to fitisfy 

every feirfible reader. ' • V ’'^'1 

In the Vindication of the Genotfe lib. ii. cap. 10. he 

gives us a frefti inftance of the lUII gttjat imrk^ powOr Of that republic. It feems the Kjng 
of Cyprus had feme way or other aiS&qrited Them j and^ iiir order to revenge the fame, the Gc- 
noefc% in the fpacc of forty daye^fitted out appwerf^^ fleet, with which they entirely conquered 
tliat kingdom, and broughtits King awacy iivith them prifoncr to Genoa ; where, after agree- 
ing to pay the charge of tbc'vmrp a«id an annual tribute, liis kingdom was reftored to him. For 
the charge of the war paid two million twelve thpufend four hundred gold flotins, and Ins 
annual tribute was to the richeft city of Cyprus, being pledged 

to Genoa as a fecurity fot paynwituf the firft-named fum,' which was to he paidcin twelve 
years time. adds the fame author, ** what wonder is it th'at this whole republic fliould 

pcrfariti'fuc^ when we find even private citizens waging war with great princes. 

One 
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3373 One of thefe, named Migolus Lercarius, with two well furnifhed gallics, made ^vnr on tbr 
“ Emperor of Trebifonch on the Black Sea* and obliged him to fvie for peace ; the Cicnoelb 
“ holding then the once famous city and port of Caffa on the oppofttc hde of that fea, vvliic h 
was a good ftation for their Ihips. Dominicus Cattancui, another citizcji, with eleven 
gallics, fitted out from Genoa at his own coil, and fix more which lie procured on his way, 
made war on the younger Androaicus, the Greek Emperor of Confiantiuoplc,’* who came 
to the throne in 1327, and reigned fifteen years; “ and certain other private citizens of 
“ Genoa engaged in fimilar hoililitics againft his fucceffor, John Paleologus, with thirty-two 
gallics, and feized on the ifle of Chios, which they long held for their own foie private 
account."^ 

It is, however, I fiiould fuppofe, unnccefiary to obferve in this place, that thofo Greek 
Princes, were rather great in name, than In faft, in the times under our confideration. 

In vol. vii. p. 40, of the Foedera, Pope Gregory XL intercedes wdth King Edward III. of 
•Ehigland, in behalf of the focicty of the Alberti of Fiorence, two of wdiofc ihips, laden with 
wool and woollen cloth, 6cc. from Bruges for Pifa, being taken by the Englifii, under the pre- 
text at their being bound for Spain, then at enmity with England. From feveral fimilar in- 
fiances, we find there was a confiant mercantile correfpondence between the Italian ftates*and 
I landers throughout this century, 

13 74 'Fhe city of Briftol was at a very early period a place of confiderabic commerce : we find it. 
Well as Lciccftcr, See. often named as a city by hillorianis, long before the more modern dif*- 
tlnftion between city and town took place in England. Its fitiiation on fa fine an opening 
for trade to the fouthern parts of Europe, as well as to Ireland, and its cafy communication 
with the neighbouring weftern counties, and with Wales, by the noble river Severn, and fcvc- 
ral other rivers, gave it various natural advantages, which many other fea-ports want ; aiid tlie 
great induftry of its citizens has not a little improved them, fo as to have Jong fince juftly en- 
titled it to the reputation Of being the fecund city of England for riches, commerce, fliipping, 
and populoufnefs. Even fo early as the year 1374, it had fo much weight as to obtain from 
King Edward lU* a charter for conftituting it a county wjthin itfclf, it being the forty^eventh 
year of bis reign. The words of that great Prince am well worth repeatiiig, viz, la con- 
‘‘ fideration of th^good feryices done to us by their Ihipping, and otherwife, in times pafi, 
and of fix hundred marks paid tn us ; and Jikewife that Glouccfter and Iklicficr,’* the Ihire 
towns of the two counties in wbieii ftands, ** where tJic county affixes, &c, are holdcn, 

are diftant thiity miles of deep w^y, d^ciigeroua.fo rravejlcrs, especially in winter, whereby 
rffey are fometimes obftrufl^d in the of their navigation and merchandize : 

wherefore, 6cc/' he makes that city a cour^ 'writhin itfeif. • 

Ak B. Amongft the privileges of dries and towns which arc counties within themfcives, 
and which arc now pretty numerous in 'EngJand, one is, to have IherifFs of their own, abfo- 
lutcly independent of the fficriff the therefo holds no jurifdiftion there ; 

their inhabitants not being obliged to fue or, 10 city or town for any 

thing done tlierein. They have alfo a i^gifter--Office of deeds, probates of 

wills, adminiftrations, &c. fo that fuch places are juftly have tlic prc-cuilncncc of 

other cities and towns not poftefled of thofe p /ivileges. v. ; > 

In another charter of this fame year from King Edward IH. Which tbcpomcrium 

or bounds of Briflol, we find mention made of the chnrcltes of Mary Redd iff ami Si. i^hilips, 
and of the religious houfes named St. Auftin, St. Magdalen, St. and StS^irtholomcw 
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1374 a/nl ilicfc cluirdies and convents are named purely for being at the extreme limits of tliat 

ritv, tlitrc were luidoubtedlv fcvcral others in the interior part of tlie place, "1 here is alia 
riKaiiioii made tlicrein of bridges, conduits, gates, and walls, as as alfo of its caftlc ; all which 
clearly indicate Brillol to Jiave been, at that time, a large and populous commercial city. 

As ouV ancient and famous Engiiih poet, Chaucer, who was a man of eminence and learn- 
ing, flourillied at this time, we hope it will be no unacceptable digreflion, it in all relpeds it 
may be deemed fuch, to give an authentic ^iccount of thofe bounties which King Edward 111 . 
Richard 11 . and King Henry IV, bertowed on him. 

In vol. vii, p. 35, of the Foedcra, it appears, that King Edward, in this year 1374* “ grants 
to Jeffrey Cliauccr, his beloved fquire, one pitcher funum pychcr) of wine, to be daily deh- 
“ vered to him by the King’s butler, during his life, at the port of the city of London." i be 
King, without doubt, well knew how acceptable that liquor lias ever been to poets. And, 
p. 38, in the fame year, the King grants him the ofSec of comptroller of the cuftoms, and 
** of the fubfidy of wool and leather, in the port of London ; but on this exprefs condi^don, 
that he lhall write, with his own hand, the regiftcr.s or entries belonging to his fald office of 
comptroller, and fhall conflantly a£t in perfon in his faid office, and not by*a deputy or fun- 
. flitute,” In vol. viii, p. 51, of the Foedera, King Richard IL in the year 1398, grant :; 
our faid poet one ton of wine yearly during life, having before granted him a yearly pcnlion 
‘‘ of twenty pounds ; both which were confirmed to him by, King Henry IV. in U 99 -" 
Chaucer was born in 1328, and died in the year 1434, being the feepnd year of Henry J V. — 
At the fame time flouriflied John Gower, a friend and companion of Chaucer, who was a 
poet, and a man of tafte and learning ; and thefe two are generally efteemed the firfl or caiiicil 
reformers of the Engllfli tongue, 

1375 At this tiw the condition of labourers, and other common working people of England, 
was ftill of a very flavifh nature ; the lords of manors retaining the fame fort of authority 
over labourers and other fervants, as many proprietors of coal- works in the northern parts 
of this ifland retain to this day. There is one a£l of Parliament, for inflance, of the thirty- 
fowrtlr of King. Edward III. iA 1360, which direfts, That if a labourer, or fervant Hull ticc 

to any city or town, the chief officer thefepf {ball, upon requeft, deliver him up to his maf- 
ter.” Another, “ That if they depart from their fcrvicc into atiother county, they fhall he 
burned in tlic forehead with the letter F.” Thofe, poor. people having little or no property, 
lived purely by their manual labour under the landed iiitcrcft, both lay and ecclcfiaftical ; and as 
this ftate was then agreeable \o the law of the landi ' they were obliged to be content with a lot 
to which they and their fathers were accuftptned.i .iimtij iticrcaCng manufaftures and lfemmcrcc 
afterwj^rds threw fo much weight into the fcale of, the commonalty, as entirely and happily 
abolifhed thofe. flavifli cuftoms. V.' : - 

The purveyors of the King’s ih the L|>h 4 oii markets and on journics, by feiz- 

ing on piovifions, carts, horfcs,,p?yhi hay, ofbuyeher^ poulterers, farmers, Ac, at their 

own arbitrary prices, was vlfible. mark bf a flavifh condition. Even the great 

lords, as well as the Iwd their arbitrary purveyors ; although feveral Jaws had 

been cnafted againft any puryil^aiK:^ whatever^ except for the King and Queen, and at rca- 
ffinable and cuftomary prices ; but thoffi laws were, ncyerthdefs, fubjefl: to frequent evafions. 

In voh viiip. 57i the Duke,, or Doge of Venice this year again writes a 

very refpe^fal fp his paflport for five Venetian gallies 

coming to be free from molcftation, and freely 
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to cuter the Eiiglifli ports, See, Which confirms our obfervation under the preceding yen: , 
that the free Italian flates carried on a great and conftant commerce witli Flanders. 

1376 In this fiftieth and laft year of King Edward IIL cap. vii. it was now cnaded, ‘‘ I’hat no 
‘‘ fubfidy fliould be paid on our own woollen mapufafturcs till they be fulled, which was to 
be performed before they fhould be exported.** 

And by the eighth and laft ftatutc of his reign we learn, that the Iiifh cloth, called Prize, 
is of great antiquity ; it being thereby euafted, That no fubfidy, nor aulnnge duty, 
“ fliould be paid on cloths called frizc-warc, which be made in England or in Ireland of Irilh 
wool ; bccaufe thofc cloths did not contain the length or breadth ordained by the 
** ftatutc.” 

T he Genoefe, in. the year 1376, befieging the ifle of Tenedos in the Archipelago, then !ii 
the hands of the Venetians, the Governor, Zeno, is laid to have terribly frightened the Ge-< 
noefe, by difeharging fomc cannon from the ramparts, of which they had lately learned the 
' ufe, the Genoefe not having heard nor feen-^any before; which, according to De Mailly, 
voL i. p. 338, obliged them to raife the liege, Thefe guns, fays Machiavel, iri his Hiflory 
of Florence, were newly devifed by the Germans. 

In the petition of the Parliament this year to the King of England, Edward III. amongft 
other grievances, tlie Lombard brokers are defired to be fuppreffed, as great ufurers. 

To fo great a height of power and renown were the Genoefe arrived at this time, fays Mo- 
nifotus, tliat their friendfhip w^as carncftly fought after by Tome nations, and purchafed by 
others ; even although they had hut lately thrown ofFthe yoke of the Duke of Milan, under 
whofe government they had lived fevcral years. 

A bill in Parliament this year, againft the ufurpations of the Popes, makes them the caufe 
of all the plagues, famine, injuries, and poverty of Englsjjid. Vide Sir Robert Cotton's A- 
bridgment of the Records, for a full account thereof. 

In vol. vii. p. r 16, of the Foedcra, King Edward IIL. in confidcration of the declining ftate 
of his town of Calais, granted, that the ftaple of wool, wooJfcIs, leather, lead, tin, and of 
cloths called worfteds, alfo of cheefe, butter, feathery honey, {gauitSj N. N.) Ikins, (cept^ 
“ N. N.) flaall be at Calais, and no where elfe in or to foreign parts, under forleiturc of all 
“ the goods and itictchandize^^^^ to any other part beyond fea.** This Is die fecond time 
we meet with the iTUcnticm of Engliflfl worfteds exported. 

In the fevemh volume, p. 149, we alfo find the annual allowance which 

King Edward III. had nude this year, btf |he death of the Black Prince, to his grandfon Ri- 
child, Prince of Wales, afterward King then but ten yUrs of age, was four tliou- 

fand marks : a very confiderable allow?tihbe young a prince in thofe times^ being near 

feven tljoufand pounds of modern ni 9 n«i}V ^h^^ marks Would then go as far in 

expence as twenty thouland in / 

We lhaU conclude this great monarclps rtigm of fifty -years, by obferving that there were 
more good Jaws made in it for the benefit of in all the preceding reigns toge- 

ther, from the beginmug of the monarchy^ till nbw : but that, although a coiifidcrable pro- 
grefs was made towards fixing a permanont woollen mnnuiai^tn* ih England, yet fuch incon- 
venicncies were found in the'cuafling of si^trtal prohibitioti ^ expomtioa of wool, and 
of the importation of foreign made woollen cloth, that connived at, even be- 
fore the firft repeal of thofe prohibitions. Yet we think St proper to add this fur- 

ther intcrefting remark, viz, That as all Itod cbnquefts on the continent of Europe, cx- 

3 cepthig 
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576 ccpting certain fea-ports proper for Aations and fupplies for our fhipping, or for inlets for our ^ 
manufactures and }>roclud, are deflruCliVc of the wealth, liberty, and independence of Bri- 
tain ; fo, had our great Kdvvard employed his extenfive talents intirely for the improvement 
of his owfi kingdom, and its commerce foreign and domeftic, he had left the nation rich, po- 
tent, andY>opulous ; whereas, on the contrary, he not only drained it of its wealth and peo- 
ple, hut often broke in upon its juft liberties, and endangered its independence, purely to gra- 
tify his ambition : and yet, how laviflily do almoft all our hiftoriaiis expatiate in praife of 
what would have proved tlic ruin of England, had his great projeCl of an entire conqueft of 
France fucceeded. It was, indeed, a real blcffing to England, that he, in the end, faw him* 
felf ftripped of all that he had, with fo much expcncc of blood and treafure, conquered in that 
country, after a war of forty years. 

1377 The truce with France expiring juft before the death of King Edward HI. Ins grandfon and 
fuccelTor, King Richard 11 . renewed the war, though in a very carelefs manner. And in vol. 
vii. p. 176, of the Foedera, wc find hiiiH agreeable to the prafticc of former kings, takVig 
loans of his hifliops, abbots, and other clergy, as alfo of the lay lords, he. for one year. 
Wherein alfo we may obferve, that at this time many more of the laity are of the number of 
lenders than w^ere ufed to be in former reigns ; fuch as William de Latymcr, five hujul red 
marks; John Cobham, of Kent, one hundred pounds; John de Neville, two liundrcd 
marks ; Roger Beauchamp and Richard de Stafford, each one hundred marks ; and Jolm dc 
Beverley the fame, he, alfo the Mayor and Commonalty of BiiftqJ, five hundred mry ks ; 
which is the firft inftance in the Foedera, of a lay community advancing money in the way of 
* loan to the crown, excepting the city of London. And in p. 179, wc fiiid King Richard’s 
council direfting all landholders to l;>e fummoned to come and take the Order of Knightliood, 
for the fame purpofe as his gjandfiithcr had fummoned them. He alfo pawned his three 
crowns and his jewels, for tlte fum of ten thoufaiid pounds; both which, however, he re- 
deemed in the following year. 

This King’s council was weak enough to comply With the unreafonablc mid impolitic rc- 
mouftrances of the Londoners,, which had alfo been, in the preceding ^year, made to his 
grandfather King Edward HI. but not then complied with by that great viz. Their 

‘‘ grievous clamours agatnft the liberty allowed to foreigners to be Jioufckcepcrs in that city, 
or to be brokers ; and to buy and fell all manner of well as by wholefalc, 

both with natives and with one another, to the great enhancing of tlic prices of mcrclian- 
dize, and the caufe of making them” (the here more tha 

** whicli, in times pall, they cottld not do,” truly, in a free trading country) 

contnary to the franchifes of tins city. J|y ivhich grievances the merchants of London aic 
greatly impoverifhed, the navy impaired, and the fccrets of the land difeovered to our cne- 
mics by thofe grangers, and by other ftrahger fpidS Tetcived into their houfes.” King Ed- 
,ward was wife enough not to flroife ignorant and unreafonable complaints : and even 

King Richard IL in the foU0Wi)rl§ being the fccoiid of his reign, reftored the fo- 
reign merchants to their Which laft named aft recites, ‘‘ That, as well 

in King Edward tlie »» ih the prefent reign, great complaints had been n)adc, 

** for that, in many and ports of lire fea, &c* many damages and outrageous 

grievances have been dowe to the King and to all, by tiie freemen and citizens* of thofe 
places, who will not; fwflferinctchaht-ftrahgcrs, &c. who bring by fca or land, wines, fpiccs, 
filks, piofuabk for the King and realm, to fell the ftimc to apy other 

^ ’ ’ V than 
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1377 ** than to them of the laid cities, towns, whither ihofe goods are brought, whereby they 

arc fold much dearer than if thofe foreigners were permitted to fell them ; nor will permit 
foreigners to buy wool and other merchandize, Be it therefore efia6led, &c.*' 

he affair of Maintenances had made no finall diflurbancr* in thefc time.^ This point can- 
not be better explained than by an adt of Parliament, cap. vii. of the firfl ycaV of King Ri- 
chard TT. in fubllance as follows, vi/.. 

“ Wliercas, divers people, ol fmall revenup of land rent, or other pofToflions, do keep a 
“ great retinue of people, as well as of fcjnires as others, giving them hats and other liveries, 
“ of one luit yearly, taking of them the value, orY>crhaps double tlic value, by fuch covenant 
and alfarancc, that they fh«il maintain each other in all quarrels, be they rcafonuble or un- 
reafonable, to the great mifehief and oppvcffton of the people. — It was now therefore cnadl- 
cd, that former llatutes againft this abufe be obferved ; and that hereafter no fuch liberty be 
aliovvcil to any one for maintenance of quarrels, nor other confederacies, on pain of impri- 
• ionment, and of lines, to the Kldg.—And the Juftice of AHize fhall diligently enquire 
of all lucli as affcmble in traternldes, by fuch liberty to do maintenance.^* This humour 
of maliitcnarvcc, (very much rcfchtbling the late clanfliips or valfalage of Scotland) feems 
to luivc been at its heiglit in this century, but it gradually declined, till the reign of King 
Henry VII. when it was entirely abolifhed. 

1378 It is tiow under this year that we firft find mention of cannon, or fire artillery, in Rymer’? 
Idalcra, vol. vii. p. 187, viz. 

John, Duke of Bretagne, had put his caftle of Breft into the hands of King Richard 11 . un- 
til I'cacc (liould be fettled with France ; and in confideraiion thereof, that Duke was to be put 
ill pollcllion of a convenient callle in England, with a yearly land-rent of feven hundred 
marks. Whcreupoji, in this year, Khig Richard H. feat to Brdf great quantities of bows 
and arrows, crofs-bows, iron, fieel, nails, boards, fakpetre, fulphur, charcoal,’* (tlie 
three lafl probably for making of gunf>owdcr) faws, axes, pickaxes, and provifions ; alfo 
“ two great and two Icflcr engines called cannons, together with fix thoufaud Hone bulicts for 
“ thofe cannons,** (the only bullets then in ufc), Aml.hcre it is worth remarking, that 
one hundred afid thircy-uvo pipes of wines, bought this year for the ufe of tlie garrifon at 
“ Breft, coft but two thoufand three hundred and feventy-fix livres, or eighteen livres per 
pipe of one hundred and twenty-fix gallons,** which iS nOt quite three fois per gallon. Vol. 
vii. p. 194. ' , : 

In tins year 1378, King Richard II. ;of England renewed peace and correfpondence with 
the Earl and three good towns of Flafidcts, CHient, Bruges, and Ypres, and with the free 
“ country,’* (the ftiie of thofe times). VdLyii. p. 190, of thc^ » 

In the feventh volume, p. 202, of the Fc^d 4 i% it alfo appears, under this fame year, that 
the ftapic for the port of London ever been removed from Weft- 

minftcr , and, in all probability, to the place which ft name to an inn of Chancery 
to tliis day, called Staple-inn, in Holbom. For III. having formerly made 

‘‘ a grant to the Doan and Canons of the chapel royal of St. Stephen, in his palace of Weft- 
“ minfter, (at prefent the place in which the Houfe of Commons fits) of fixty-fix pounds 
thirteen finllings and four {icnce, out of* ' the rents of the f^ple at Weftminfter ; and the 
h nifes wherein the ftapic had been held, remaining for ever llnce the 

‘‘ fifid year 1375, bccaufc of the faid removal. King for the 

laid deficiency, out of his Exchequer, to the laid 'I)crm and The jmildiaionof 

Lie 
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^37^ coiii t of the Mayor and two Conilabics of the Staple of Weftmiiiftcr, extended from Tcin- 
pJe-har to 1 othill-ficlds ; and their proceedings were governed by the law-merchant* The 
principal matters under their cognizance were the five ftaplc commodities of England, vix. 
•wool woolfels, leather, lead, and tin. 

h rom*Sirllobcrt Cotton’s Records of the Tower, p. 157, we have feme account of Eng- 
lifli products and manufa£larcs for exportation at this tiitie, in an aft of the firfl: of Richard II. 
though we find it not in the fiatute hook under that year, viz. “ That all merchants, (iaf- 
coyne and Engllih, may freely tranfport unto Gafeony and Breft, to the King’s friends, all 
manner of corn and other viftuals ; and alfo leather gloves, purfes, caps, leather points, 
Ihoeing-honis, and fuch other kinds of fmall merchandize, but not clfewhcrc, notwith- 
ftanding any ordinance of the flaplc, bn pain of forfeiture.” 

\A/hllft the Duke of Lancaficr was at Bayonne wdth the Englifli fleet, a little Ik fore this 
time, one Mercer, a native of Scotland, with a fmall force of French, Scots, and Spaniaids, 
took levcral fliips In the road of Scarborough : whereupon, Alderman John Pliilpot, hi.^ 
own expence, fitted out a great force of fhips and men, routed the laid Mercer, took all his 
ihips, and retook the Englifli prizes* Moreover, tlic Kings of Caftile gaining more and niorc 
ground on the Moorifh princes of Spain, particularly on the fea coafts, from whence ihev be- 
came troublefome witli their fliips to the Englilh maritime commerce, the lame Alderman 
Pliilpot alfo fitted out a fuflicient fca force, at his own cxpcncc, with which he took liftceu 
Spanifli fliips richly laden. 

By the French record of tiie ftatutc made in die fccond year of King Richard, c^iip. ili, 
J he merchants of the Weft are permitted to bring to Southampton, or clfewhcrc, thcli 
carracks, fliips, or gallics, laden or unladen, and to buy and lade them with w'ooh wool- 
“ fels, leather, lead, tin, and other flaple wares ; fo as they pay the ufual cutloms, a:ul give 
lecurity to carry them to the weft, and to no place of the Eaft but to Calais. Tliclc incr- 
chants of the Weft are herein fpecified to be thofe of Genoa, Venice, Catalonia, Arragon, 
('ct ^i'autres royalmcs et terres et pails vers le TVeJl) and other kingdoms and countries weft- 
“ ward.” 1 his way of fpeaking would feem fomewhat ftrangc at this time : but, in thofe 
times all the countries within the Baltic Sea were ftilcd the Eall countty,^ and the people Eai- 
terlings : and the other parts were ftilcd the Weft, in cbnttadiftinftion to them ; Ca- 
lais iifclf was alfo reckoned towards the eaft, chiefly the fituation of the port of 

London. 

^379 By the Chronicon Prcciofum, taken from Survey of London, Wheat was this 

year fold for four fhiliings the quarter, or ten ihillings of our money ; white wine at fix 
peace, and red wine at four pence per gallon.” So that every thing elfe being proponion- 
ably cheap as tliefe rates of wheat and W.Jircs, living was tlicn probably, atJeaft, four times as 
cheap as in our days. ; . « X 

Our marine affairs niy ft have bedi much negkfted in this fecond year of King Richard II. 
when the French Were pcrmktedvto triumph on our fliores, by burning Rye, Haftings Port!- 
luouth, Dartmouth, and Plytpouth t — they alfo took pofleifion of the iflc of Wight; after 
^ whidi their fleet failed the as far as Gravofend, which they alfo burned, and, liav* 
ijig committed thefe ravins and depredations, they retired, 

( In tb.e fccond year of JCfajg Ricliard IL 1379, fcveral authors quote an ordinance of the 
King and Parliament,” (tiicy call it an aft of Parliament, bm it i$ not in the ftatutc l)ook) 
by the advice pf the mcrglM^uts of Loudon, and of other merchants towards tlic north, lay- 

inj^ 
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1379 “ duty of ci<;Iir pence per ton for the guard of the fcas, to be paid by all foreign vcfl'cls, 

and iorcign filhing lliips, within the adnnraity of the north/’ 

'J’he war between England and France continuing, King Richard IT. again adopted the me- 
thod of loans from his billiops, nobles, gentry, and good gowns- Sir William Walworth 
and Alderman Pliilpot were his receivers for thofe loans, in which tlicrc were Inany more lay- 
jciidcrs than in any former tin^c, and for confidcrablc fums alfo, as one hundred pounds, and 
one hundred maikscach. And we may furtjier obferve, that, excepting the city of London, 
and tlic lingle inllancc of Briflol two years before, we have not met with any otiu'i towns 
lending the crfjwn money before this time ; but whether they did it in their corporate ( apaeity, 
or oihcrwife, we cannot determine. The following arc all the towns which advanced 
nev to the King at this period. — Focdcra, vol. vii, p. aio. — Vi/,, of the good incn of ('/>} ohi 
hw^nnies dc) 
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A Turks 

CRoceficr 

40 

Circnccflcr 

40 

Bed fold 

20 

Cambridge 

1 DO 

Northampton 

40 

Retford, in Nottinghamfinre 

40 

Winclicfor 

40 

St. Edmund’s Bury 

5'^ 

] bentwood 

10 

Briftol - , ^ 

.1000 

Coggcliiall 

40 



Malden 

40 



ihadlcigh, in Suffolk 

SO 



1 jpwicli 

40 



balilbury 

40 




York city is not mentioned in this record, yet it is probable that it contributed largefv', 
ns Drake, its hitloriographcr, acquaints us, that about this time, King Richard II. made 
A"ork city a county within itfelf, not improbably on this occafion ; and, without doubt, ma- 
ny other towns were lenders, though not mentioned in this record. 

Ill volume feventh, p. 2.20, of the Foedera, we find tlm in this year, Richard, at tlic re- 
qucil of his nortljern ports, and particularly Scarborough, which, in the preceding two years 
iiad loft by French captures one thoufand pounds, ordained two Ihips, two barges, and two 
[)alingers, to be armed for wttr by his Admiral north of the 'Fhames, Tliomas clc Percy, for 
the guard of that coaft againft French captors. And, for defraying the expence hereof, tlic 
King, by tlic confent of his Parliament, impofed a duty of fix pence per ton on all Ihips liilL 
ing that way, excepting fhips going to Flanders and Calais with wool, alfo fix pence per week 
and per ton on all vclTcls employed in the herring hfliery, (a duty furely much tQo high, and 
very impolitic, on that moft beneficial fifhefy) and per every three weeks on all other filhing 
vclleh. Alfo, fix pence per ton each quarter of a year (the firft mention hereof in the Foedera) 
on all fhips from Ncwcaftle laden with coals. Laftly* for all Ihips trading between England 
PiulTia, Norway, or Sclionen, or to any other foreign parts through the faid Admiralty of 
lliC north, for every laft of grain, on each voyage, fix pence. From this record we may 
learn, Fivft, Somewhat of England’s commerce northward and call ward ; Norway and Sclio- 
ncu being, however, now jumbled together, with Pruffia, in mentioning the corn trade, tlmugh 
it In* well known that Norway never had corn lufficient for its OWn natives ; hut Pnnlla ever 
was, and ftill is cinineiu for its vaft fuper abundance of grain, kept chiefly in the niatchlcfs gra- 
naries at Dantzic, for exportation to all parts, as demands may requir-e. Secondly, We hereby 
Voj.. ]. 3 A fee 
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1379 fee a fniall miftakc of tlie Cbronicon Pjcciofum, to which \vx arc id fornc rcfpcfls fo much 
intlcbtcd, firfl publhhed in the year 1707. He fays, Tliat whenever, in oJd accounts, we 
• meet whth coals, we arc to underfland thereby chaicoal, and not fca coal, wdiich has riot 
been in common ufe,” ^ays the good Bilhop, as well as I can guefs, one hundred and liltv 
years at kaft, not in l^ondon, though 1 find tlicm in Matthew Paris, under the name (n 
‘‘ carho matinuny in the time of King Henry HI.” (See our account of that Prince’s charter 
to Ncwcailk, under the year 1234, grantingthe people of that town licence to dig coals in the 
Cafilc Moor.) So that it is evident, that in this year 1379, Ihipf. comifig ffom Newcafllc with 
lea coal was a cullomary trade, though perhaps not altogether confim d to their being folcly 
bi ought to London any more than at prefent : and from confidcring the many woods and 
copfes near London in thofc days, moll of whicli arc long hnee grul>i:>cd up and gone, it; may 
be prefumed that wood fupplied a great part of the fuel for that city ; and a vc*-y great blcfhng 
it is to this nation, that ncceifity put us upon tlie Ncw^aftle coal trade, wliicli is now fo great 
a nurfery of good feamen for the royal navy. It is therefore by no means a matter of furp*ii/.c , 
that the Bilhop might make fonie millakc in point of time, more cfpccially as the famous col- 
Jc£lion of records w'e arc now continually quoting, was not then fet forth. 

Lt the lame volume of the Foedcra, p. 224, wherein the ranfom of the Count dc St. PauL 
King Richard the Second’s prifoncr, is fixed at one hundred thoufaJid gold franks, we learn, 
tliat two gold franks was equal to an Englifli gold noble ; each frank therefore was worth thicc 
fhillings and four pence ftevling : fo that the Count’s ranfom was equal to fixtcen thqufand 
fix lumdred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen fliillings and four pence, or to above forty thoufaiul 
pounds of modern money. 

In this fame year 1379, the Genoefe liaving defeated the Venetian fleet, taking fifteen of 
their gallics, with nvo thoufand five hundred prifoners, they imagined, from this great advan- 
tage, and the conflernation their enemies were in, that they miglit now attack the hitherto in-. 
vincil)lc capital of that republic, juftly called the maiden city of Venice, which was never vet 
taken by an enemy. After poffcfling thenifelves of fome fmall places in the gulph of Venke, 
they advanced wnih tlieir whole /orcc to the entrance of the Lagunas, in xyhich Venice Bands, 
and took fome advanced forts ; but the Senate, in fifteen days fpacc, built a wall acrofs the 
Haven, fixed an iron chain there, and fuccefsfiifly played fome cannon on tltcir arCiilants. In 
fine, after all the Genoefe attempts, with twenty thoufand men in their vaft fleet, and carry- 
ing feveral more ports near fhe city, with the iofs of feverai thoufands of men on lioth ficlcs ; 
and after the Senate of Venice begun to want both provifions and money, and Lr fupplynu; 
of the latter, liad created fixty new nobles, at five thourtmd ducats each, the Venetians cinplo\cd 
a fuccefsful rtratagem, by finking in the night time, two large vcffcls filled with rtoncs, at the 
entrance of the port of Chioggia, where the Genoefe gallics Jay, by which means, the face, of 
the war was totally changed, the (renoefe from befiegers now being become berteged ' a fleet 
of Venetian Blips arriving alfo, at thefame time, from the Levant, the Genoefe were forced 
to quit fo hazardous an enterpme, after many gallant aaions performed hybotli patties. Tins 
fatal mifearriage is, by hiftorianSy iifually faid to have turned the fupeiiority at fea to the Me 
of Venice, after Genoa had, for the moft part, held it for near three centuries part. Fiom 
this time Genoa is thought to have gradually declined, as Venice gradually increafed in com- 
merce and naval rtrength. , 

la the fame year 1379, the Emperor Charles IV. made a viht to Cliarics V. King of France; 
•when he made a prefent to the Dauphm of two callles, wiiicli rJic Gcimaa Emperors had til! 

thij 
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1379 tliis time held in the city of Vienne, tlic capital of Daiiphinc. Tliefe cafllcs were, in all pi .3- 
ba})ility pyvcii np, bccaiifc they were not worth keeping, or that they might at any time be ea-^ 
lily takcFi. JJe this as it may, Adezerai obferves hereupon, 'i'liat, from this time, we do 
not lead that rite Emperors concerned ihemfelves any more in the affairs of tlic kingdom 
of i\iJcs, nor the county of Daupliine ; which has ever fMcc remained, in complete fove- 
rngnfy or j'abjcdion, to th^ Kings of France, who indeed, even long before this time, did 
not aLk:m)wlcdge the Imperial fovcrcignty ^hcrc. 

d hr following record, in Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the Records, p. lya, in the 
fccond year of King Richard II. gives ns the talle of thofe times for gaiety and fine- 
ry of apparel : viz. one of the petitions of the Floufc of Commons to the King and Pens 
was, “ 'I’hat no knight nor lady, umler forty pounds land by the year, do wear any precious 
furs, cloth of gold, ribbon of gold or lilk, on pain that they lofe all tlial they heave.'’ jhit 
the King’s anfwcr was, 'Ehe King will be advifccl until next Pailiament f’ which i'u vvs, 

♦ that the King’s council thought tlus petition iinrcafoiiable. 

13H0 d'he year 1380 proved fatal to the manufafl tires and commerce of the famous city of Lou- 
vain, occafioncd bv a great tumult and infurrc£lion of the journeymen weavers of that then 
moll liouidhing riiid popiilous city, (of which city they had now murdered fomc of their ina- 
gilliate.s) :ig;iinlt their fovercign Wenceilaus, Duke of BralDant ; who, having beheged the le- 
Noltcrs therein, obliged them to fubniit to his mercy : whereupon he banilhcd the grrateil part 
of them ; nrauy of wIkiui fettled in flolland, and alio lumc in England, where they were verv 
kindly treated, and where they contributed to the improvement and incrcafc of its woollen 
maiuifadure, as well as the others did to that of Holland. From this time Louvaiji was ne- 
ver able to recover its fornuT luftre and riches ; being at this day famous for no otiicr tiadc 
than that of good beer. So difficult is it for any city or nation to recover ilic alTcclions of’ 
that fame cov mitlrels, Commerce, after leaving once treated her with difregard and violence. 

At this dillancc of time the cargo of a Catalan merchant fliip, bound from (jcnoa to Sluv.’, 
die port of Bruges in Flanders, Lems worth tranferibing, for the lake of the more curious 
reader. It Is in the fevcitth volume, p. 233, of the FoeJera. This fliip was driven by a llorm 
into Dunfler in Somcrfetllilrc in England, where Ihc was made prize, though both Ihip and car- 
go were loon rcllorcd, upon the lemonffiancc of rhe Genoefe to King Richard 11 . — 'i he car- 
go was as follows : — i. Green ginger. 2. Ciingcr, made up with lemon juice. 3. Anjuinetta. 

4. Juried grapes. 5. Brimftone. 6. Woad for dyers. •] . o [>aper: /[ri 

/. r. twentv-two bales of writing paper. 8. Sugar candy, or perhaps rather wliilc luger, / A - 
c:it unt icinduhim), 9, Six bales of empty boK^^s, 10. i.)ried ’prunes, ii. I’liirty-cighl 
rifarum, 12. Five (probwtbly cinnamon). 13. Vnapipa pul- 

Vtf n fylvcfiri , 14 . V\\f:: haUv bujjil, ^ 

About this time there is a romantic ftory of one Nicholas Zeno's having difeovered an hlanJ 
far north, and beyond Iceland, which he named P'reefeland, and where he pretended tlici c 
was a city and a king, ^c. If ZCno ever failed tlvat way, polhhly he might Uikc tlic coaff of 
wliai is called Old Greenland for an ifland, that coaft having, before that lime, been planted 
by Danes or Norwegians, ihougli probably loff again before this time, as we liavc alrcadv Ju- 
ly noticed. Tliis non cntitNt, how'ever, of the large ific of Freefeland was coiiftantly pl.iccd, 
on M the future maps, near to Iceland, until the middle of the fcvcntcenth ccntuiu;, wir ii it 
began to be kpotvn ihilt there was no fiich ifle. 
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1380 In vol. vil. p. 255, of the Fa^dcra, we fee an order of King Richard ]L of England to re- 
ceive' twelve thoiifand of the twenty-four tlioufand niark^^ Hill remaining; due fVom Scotland, in 
jjiart of King David Rruce's ranforn ; and this fame year, p. 271 of the fame volume, we have 
Ring Rkhard the Second’;? aa|nittanc.e to King Robert 11 . of Scotland for the faid twelve 
tlioufaiuFmarks. But by a''fubfc(-|ucnt record, p. 314, under the year 1381, we fmcl the pay- 
ment of the remaining twelve thouiand marks deferred tlfl the Near 1383. 

2381 In vol. vii. p. 324, of the l^'ocdcra, we have an account of the pay of King Richard the So- 
contl’s foidiers, cScc. in Ins Gafeon wars, per month and day, viz. A man-:a*arnis, (he 
was on horfcback, ufually attended by three or four efquircs, as tlicy were ealfjJ, on loot) 
fifteen gold iVanks per montli ; eacli frank worth three fliillings and four pence ftci.ling, and 
three ihillings and four pence w^as then worih two and a half times as much as the like luin in 
our modern -money, or eight piiilings and lour pence. Crofs-bow men eacli eight franks }>cr 
month ; and archers five franks jK'r month, equal to two pounds one Ihilling an<l eight pciu e 
of* our money. Maher cantionccrs twelve franV:s per month, or fivt* pounds of our mo^u v,. 
Mariners, tliree pence per day. IVIallcr carpenters twentv pence, and jouriu vincn ,iivttcu 
pence ]>cr day. "I'hefc wages and daily pay, if rightly Itanded down to us, arc ccriaiidy murji 
higher than i)i our own times. This record makes the price of peas and beans for the army 
to be levcn fliillings llcrling per (|i]arter, ccjuai to fevcntccn Ihillings and fix ])eucc of our mo- 
ney. — 'Fliis was furcly very dear, for that time. 

King Richard 11 . being cx.ee (lively ex. travagant in his cxpcnces, though he was at^ this 
time engnged in an expenhve war with France and Scotland, demanded of Ihs Jhir'iaincnt at 
"N'orthanipton one hundred and fixty thouiand pounds to ])ay his deists, occnfioned in pa; t 
hy the failing of the fuWidy on wool, on account of tlie confullons i/i Flanders, 'The Moulc of 
Commons requefted the Lords to confult a}>art, for moderating the King’s demand, 

Lords gave their opinion for four groats per head, by way of poll lax, on all l)ut beggars, and 
after much clc hate, tlic Commons propofed one bundled thoufand pounds provided the clergy, 
Nvho were pofTclfed of one third part of the lands, would raile fifty thoufand marksS in pait 
thereof, and the laity would pay^the other two thirds, or one hundred tho^ufand marks. But 
llic clergy refufed to he taxed Inn in their own convocation, as had over been the cuftoin. So 
the Lords and Commons agreed in three groats per head, males and females of the age of (if- 
teen years and upvvard.s ; the fufficient people of towns to contribute to the affillancc of the in- 
lufficient, fo as none fliould be hound to pay more than fixty groats for himfclf and lus vsife. 
The indecent manner of coilefting this tax in fome places, occafioned the well-known whcl- 
lion of Jack Straw and Wat Tiler. Surnames, it is true, were lx:come common before- tlil.s 
time, (jbe tile year 1200.) yet thefc two fellows arc unsdoubtcdly furnamed in hijlory from 
their ic ipebtivc trades alone ; Jack Straw having been a thatchcr, and Wat Tiler a tiler .or 
hater by trade. They might poffibly have had proper furnames, although our hihorians, bv 
way of dcrifion and contempt, gave them thole profclTional names, by which tiiw have 
gone ever fincc. Yet, to (hew and cbnfirm the ignorance or carvdcflhefs of all our Engiiih 
hilloiians, in relating one part of tWs infutreftion that happened at Norwich, they hcilow a 
furname on one John, a ringleader there, who was a dyer by trade, calling him, John l uttc- 
flcT a dyer. \\ hercas, the word Littftcr, then (Ignificd a dfer ; and to litt figuiiies to <l\e. in 
one of the old Saxon or Danifli dialcds. Even to this preibut time in Scotland thfs hgiiifi- 
cation legally holds, where to dye is called to litt, ami a dyer is called a littller. It js lliauge, 

that 
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1381 t'nnt fo far hark as Stowe and Speed, tlicy could not liavc hit u}'oii uiidoubtcd fiyiiificainai 
of ih'U word. 

"I'inis aiCf., ]\\ Madox’s Flidory oftlic Ivxalieqiier, in the third year of Kin^ [ohn, we iiiid, 
cap. \i. p. a.y8, ni^nti 01 Is made of Ijavid J unitor, L c. mover of C’a.i ihle, (rlic recoid - 
jiy\ in Larinj tie.; word 'I'i.vdm heitu’ uied inilead of his furname ; hut ]i,e.l it c ti written in 
Saxon, a; lead in i’ome of its dialects, it would have prohahiv hcLn v.’i'iiten InlUler, there be- 
inp, then luU verv few furiiames amony.ll th-e uiiddiinirand lower lanks of people. 

i‘\ceoi\liiie; o> a ptomife made hv Kini?; Kieliard II. of Ivri'dau'l, to j'wdiirand the f irif, 
. Kin'\ of hortii'pik llie Duke of York now failed from Plrmouth for hdiibon wiih ^hree iliou- 
fairtf fob!). 1 for the aid of that monareh aLpiinff t])e Cadihans ; and rhefe troo[)s weie fump- 
tiKve:!'/ ei;tertained at Lifhtm hy th.e J ’ortup;ucl'c im>narch, bv wboid aihllancc Ik* pained a 
ein:i(, \lffoiy o'vt'r John Kinpof CaOile. ffut a peace, was foon after made betwa^cn Cail ile and 
roil’e;;], l?ojh Ivinp'lieinp become jealous of the Mn^plilh army ; and were tliereforc at th.c 
rr pen- e ol .irieliiep tliem Imme. d hey were fent to the aid of Portupal, partly to fnpport 
Jolm of (.hmmds puteufions lo tlic eiown of Cailile, in light of his wife Conilantia, daughter 
of iVte! the Ctueh 

.by the h reiuh la^cord of the fourth aft of Ihirharnent of the fifth year of King Richard IT. 
it was enadted, ‘‘ Idiat wines were not to bo ibJd dearer than as follows, viz. by retail, Ciafh 
cam, beimiih, and Rlicnhh wines at fix pence ])er gallon, he. about: hficcn pence of om 
, monev , Rochelic wines at four pence, h c, about ten pence of our money, per gallon, ap.tl 
in llki' propoiiion for fmallcr cjuantitics.” It wheat had been cxjually clicap, the rate cd' liv- 
ing. mull have been a!a)ut fix times as cheap as in our days. 

by an aft of Parliamcat of tills fifth year of King Ricliarcl fl. cap. i/i. we have the .'iif hgai 
aft' of n;n i‘;atlon that (as far as appears) was ever made in England ; in fubllanec as fdlow;. : 
'I'hat, for incroafng the ihlpping of England, of late much diminithcd, m.me of the King’s 
fub'ie-fts l!i lil hereafter flfip anv kind of merchandize, cither outwaid or homeward, but om- 
ly of flips of” the Kingjs lubjcfts, on torfeiturc of fhijis and mercbandl/c ; in whleli (hljvi 
alfo, the giieatcr part ot the crews lhail be the King’s fubjefts.’’ l>v this aft It appi us, 
tliat the then Icgiflaturc luulerllood the great beneiii of having our own ihips and maimc-rs 
cmplo)cd, itfticad of foreign ones. Yet, hy cap. viii. of the following year, where no Ixng.iih 
f nps were to be had, merchants might export or import in foreign fhlps. 

in this year \vc fnd that ^as what related under the year 1307, from Rymcrft Fadria, 1 ; 
jiow confirmed, viz. That monies were not to be lent beyond fea by any other metiiuJ iban 
by bills of exchange. For although this aft, wlfich is the firft of its^kind avc meet with in the 
fatutc book dircftly on this point, docs not cxpvefsly name it a bill or Ictivi of ’•exchange, ip 
liowever, plainly enough iniplles thiit method of exchanging, viz. For the great nfiichicf 
“ which the reaim fuffers, and long hath done, bccaule ol gold and fiver, as well in moiu v, 
vcflels, plate, and jewels, as otherwife by exchanges made in divers manners, is cauied cuit 
of tlu; realm, fo that, in efFeft, there is none thereof left : — Enafted, That no mcrclirmts, 
“ nor any others whatever, lhall carry or fend any gold or fdver, in money, bullion, . , 
or vcflel, neither hy exchanges to be made, nor in other rnanucr, excepting only the 
rlcs or wages due to the King’s officers a- Calais, &c. and fqch money as to Prelates, 
t'vc. beyond fea, it may ])e neceffiiry to remit or make paymcntf ’ (Tbi.' f erns n> rei.ite to 
llie K ing’s public Minlilcrs employed at foreign courts.) ** But that they ihah f-nly make 
erchange? in England of thofc payments alone, and that by good and fiifficient jucrdiants to 
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1381 l)c pniJ L)( yond IVri , r.ftcr firfl oi*raiiiiing Ipecial licence of the Kin;;, as well for the cx- 
r)i:iri;a'i s, as the pcrhnts tliat oiiylif to make the payments, and fpccifying the fnms to be 
exchanged. A nd tlic mcre])ant fo exchanging lhall make oath, that he Ihall not tianl})c>rt 
any manner oFgold norhlvcr under colour of that remittance.” This a6l too plainly Ihcws 
Jiow Jitilc’lhe ttadc and nature of exchange by bills was then undcrflood in England ; though 
long befoic tiiis time in familiar ufc in the fiec cities of Italy, in the Netlicrlands, Hamlungh, 
^c. So inconfulcrahlc dicn were our foreign comnicrcial dealings. And, 

d'he feqiiel ot this fame aft is a contirmaiion of this remark, cnjc'lning, “ Tliat none of 
the King’s fubjefts fhall depart the realm, excepting Lords and other great men, true and 
notable jncrchanis, and the King's I'oldiers, without lire King’s fpeclid licence. •» W hicli 
licence lhal] he granted only from the ports of London, Sandwich, l.)ovt r, vSoutham})toii, 
Plvmoutli, Dartmouth, JLifloI, Yarmouth, Bolfon, Hull, Ncwcallle, and die other ports 
and ]’'nll:;gcs towards I rcland and the other i/lcs belonging to Ihtgland, upon forlcitiuc of 
all bis gciods, and alio of the Ibip which Ihall carry him witiiout fuch licence.” "I'his Lll 
claufe, however, had, w’ithout doubt, a particular regard alfo to tiic temporary political, max- 
jms and meafurcs of tliat time. 

At this lime an aft ot the tdih of King Richard IL cap. ii. did great niifchicf to tlic I'n ;- 
illh woollen manufafture, lo happily ciiablitlicd liy the late Kiitg ILlwaid 111 . particulariN in 
Noifolk, Suffolk, and Kent, ddiis ilatute granted unlimited hberty both Xo aliens and ileni- 
zens, to cx'port wool and woolfcls, as well as leather, to any country whatever except Ih\v\ce. 
Aithoiigli this liberty was Init for a limited time, and little more than a year, it has been coii- 
hJered by all hihorlans, avIjo have mentioned it, as a very impolitic meafurc ; it is, howevei, 
certain that our Kings had always, both before and fmcc, granted paiticular licence.s occalion- 
ally for the exportation of wool, even while our own woollen manufafture was moll tlunrilh- 
ing, till at length it was totally prohii:)itcd by aft of Parliament. 

About this time, according to JMczcrai, the city of Ghent was extremely rich and populous, 
fat“.ious and tuibulcnt. TJie party favouring the Lnglilli intercll: there, was headed by one 
John Lyon, and after him by ^Philip, liie fon of James Van Arievill, %who, fays our faid 
I'rencli aiuhor, being much richer and prouder than his father, though lefs crafty, took upon 
him fo far as even to pretend to all the funftions of fovercignty. 

1382 'Pile Frcncli ciuifers making many captures of Englhh ihips> by which the merchants were 
cixnt full ere rs, an aft of Parliament paffed in the fixth o^car of King Richard IL cap. ili. 
whereby the Commons granted that King a fublidy, fince named Ship-money, to be cntiiv- 
ly employed for th^c guarding of the Teas. It was two per ton on w ines impoi ted, 

and fxt pence per pound on all merchandise imported, or exported, wool and leather ex- 
cepted. 

In tills }X‘ar a ffatutc alfo paffed, granting very ample liberty to all inerchant-fl rangers, 
from countries in amity with England, to come into the realm, as well within franc hlie as 
wiiliout,” (/. c. into all towns corporate, pleading cxcliifive privileges, as into oiIki pai 
there to be converfant to mcrchandiae, and may tarry as Jong as they plcafc, — 'T he King 
liereby taking llicm into lib protcftion, with their goods, merchandize, and families. — 
Hereby alfo exprefsiy commanding, that they be treated vArll, friendly, and mcrchant-iike, 
in all parts of his realm, and fuffered to go and come peaceably, and to return without tiic 
“ obftruftion of any whatever.” I'his was well advifed in thi.s olherwife unliappy King , for 
as our Kings had, in thofc times, a coafidcrable part of their revenue arifmg from the fee- 

fa nn 
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1382 farm rents paid by tlie fea-ports and other towns corporate, they too often found fhcinfclvc'; 
obliged to grant tliofe towns niany cxclufivc pi i vilcgc'^, greatly liurlful to tlic fiee com- 
merce of the kingdom in general, the better to enable thofetowns to pay the fee-farm rents , as 
is lightly oblbrvcd alfo by Madox, in his Firina Burgi, and alhers. 

In vol. vii. p. 341, of the Fixdcra, we find K'ntgRichaul II. who was flTlI at war with 
I'hancc, agaifi taking loans ol ilioneyof his fubjefts, lor the moil part, from the laity. 

In the lame volume, p. 354^ there is a letter trom Antonio Veiierio, Dog^* of Venice, to 
King Richard II. “ requeuing his protc< 5 \ion and a fice lafe trail'u: lor two Venetian gallics, 
coming to England ; witli the lame kindnc'fs to them and to all other Venetian lliips,” 
fays, the .Doge, “ as we do and lliall Ihcw towards the Peers and Xobles of England, or any 
‘‘ other fubic<^t of the King reforting to us.’* 

Fiad there been any refort whatever of Eng;Iilh fhips to \^cnicc, the Doge would undoubt- 
edly, on tliis occaflon, have mciniojtcd the circumllancc, 

I dnin this letter we may alfo infer, that the Englilh nobility and gentry reforted, c^enfo 
caiiv a:^ tins time, for ainufeincnr, to the beautiful city of Venice. 

d’lie city of C.ihent was this year unfuccclsfulJy bclicgcd by tlic Earl of Flanders ; lie being 
rdhlled by the citi'/ens of Bruges, then mortal foes to thofe of (ihent, five thoufaud of wliom, 
headed bv Idniip Van iVrlevill, came before Bruges i from which city their Earimavelicd out 
with forty thoufand of their burghers, fays Mezerai, and ciglit hundred lances of Ins owm . 
Vet that multitude were diiven back into Bruges by the inferior force of CBicnt, which cnlci ' 
cd the town with the runaways, maOcicd and facked that vail city, and killed tw'clve hundicd 
of its princ ipal burghers, the Earl hiinfclf being obliged to retreat in difguife. By this fuccefs 
• he people of Ghent brought over all the towns of Flanders to their inteicil, Oudenaidc alone 
excepted. In this extremity the Earl had recourfe to the aid of Erance, as Aitcviil, on the 
otlier fide, craved the alliilance of King Richard IE of Fingland ■ which he ncglcLhing to give 
in due time, thereby loft, as Alczerai confefttfs, a noble opportunity of advamage againil 
lhance and I'landcrs. King Charles VI. of France attacked Aitcviirs anny with fixry thou- 
faiul difciplinc<^} troops, thett bclicging Oudenaide, and* totally routed it, Arteviil himfclf, 
^vith forty thoufand ofliis army, being Haiti. By this fatal and lliamcful negligcmec of King 
Kicliard 1 1 . the party whicli fivourcd, and liad often been extremely bencFieial to lenglaiuh 
was entirely and irrecoverably crullicd. 

In the faid vol. vii. p. 356, of the Foedcra, the Pope’s collcftor of his dues in England, ob- 
tained leave of King Richard II. to export, ciiftom free, from the port of Biiilol, a gicat<juan- 
tlty of woollen goods, furs, ^c. for garmentvS, beds, and other lioulhold furniture ; which, 
as it thews the progrcl's of the Engliih manufaftures at this time, and likcwilc, in femte degrcv:, 

. the falhions and ufages of the age, is, therefore, wa: hope, wonli reciting, viz. 

“ Six pieces of giccn tapeftry, powdered with roles ; a piefent for ids ilolinefs. One grre.t 
green curtain of ferge, Tw'o blue bancals (hancaVia) of tapeftry work. Five pair of tlieets 
and two blankets. Six pieces of blue bed curtains. One great cultrex (unam magnam c,v/ - 
‘‘ iiiccm) for abed, and fix curtains for a chamber. Five pieces ot red curtains, and foui fu' 
ornaments for a chamber. 'Fwo great pieces of red ferge for adorning a liall, worked u lili 
“ tiie arms of the Pope, the K^ng, and the C burch. 'l\vo great bancals for the faid ball, and 
a rinall piece of red leige. One piece of reel and black cloth of tapeftry. Five nruitk s of 
“ Irith doth, one lincd’witli green. Another mantle of mixed cloth, lined with gr^a 11. One 
rulTct garment lined with Irifhcloth. One green cloth, for telling of money upon. Tlircc 
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1382 beds with tefters, (cum tejlcris), A ftriped blue cloth for a valet. One piece of blue clotlt 
‘‘ of fifty ells. iSixteen ells of mixed colours, and fix ells of blankets. One mantle of mixed 
• colours, lined with beaver, fas I guefs to be meant to fjgnify) with Jiood and co])e 

“ lined? One blue niantJ^and fupertunic, lined with grey. Another garment lined with 
calabrcy (N. N.) — with a coat and hood lined with blanket. Another garment without 
fleeves, lined witlt beaver; and another with lambilcia. One beaver fur for a furtout. 
One capellum, and one pair of gloves lined with grey. One pair of beaver gloves. One 
mixed coloured coat lined with blanket. Two round mantles, one mixed, the other black. 
One garment of Norfolk cloth lined with black, and another lined with green. One glp- 
p07tum (polhbly a petticoat or gown, from the French word Jupe) of another form, l our 
‘‘ (Irciglit coats of blanket. One entire robe lined with /yW<7wr, (N. N.) — and one of fan- 
“ guine coloured, lined alfo with fyndonL One violet hood, lined with fcarlet. One piece 
of blue of ten ells, with towels and other forts of linen cloth. One tabardum, (N. N.J 
with fupertunic and hood lined with blue fyndonL One fanguiiie coloured hood lined \vitli 
black. One fcarlet double hood, and one of fanguine 'colour. — Thirty books, great and 
“ fmall, belonging to the faid Pope’s collector.” 

And p. 357, vve find him, the fame year, by a like licence, fliipning off from the port 
of Southampton, for his Molincfs, without paying any cuflum, the following particulars, 
viz. 

Certain alabaftcr Images of the Holy Trinity — of the Virgin Mary, and of St. Petpr ami 
St. Paul : alfo many pewter vcffels, brafs candlctticks, bafons, and lavatories : alfo woollen 
gloves, flockifigs, and alfo knives.” 

From all which it is evident, that we were, even at this time, greatly advanced towards per- 
feftion in various forts of woollen goods, brafs and pewter manufaftures, &c. 

In the Ferdera, vol. vii. p. 359, we have a receipt of King Richard II. to the city of Lon- 
don for his crown and jewels now delivered up, which he had formerly pawned to that city 
for two thoufand pounds. That crown weighed upwards of four pounds weight of gold, (now 
worth forty-four pounds each pound) and was adorned with diamonds, rubies, faph ires, eme- 
ralds, and pearls ; as was alfo a gold-hiited fword, and many other gold trinkets, fet with the 
like precious ftones. 

In the fame volume vii. p. 373, of the Fa^dera, King Ricliard IL cxcufes the town of 
‘‘ Colcheftcr for five years to come, from lending , 4 ^ to Parliament, the better to 

enable them to build a wail of iione and lime -.rouiid their town, for their defence ngainll. 
‘‘ any enemies who may hereafter attempt thetia#’’ 

Ant], in the fame page of the Fcedcra, King l^ichard going over to Calais, then threatened 
to be befieged by King Charles of Franqe» all the fliips of his kingdom of twenty 

ions burden and upwards, to attend at Sandwich. 

We have formerly related abotilt wlut time the Poles, or rather tliclr Kings, embraced 
Chriftianity, which was about clofe of the tenth century; yet the bulk of the people re- 
mained in Paganifm long affer. As to Lithuania, we find them entirely Pagan to the 
clofc of the fourteenth and probably fomewhat later. In this year Jagcllon, their 

Duke, was elefted King -of Poland, on condition of hiif uniting Lithuania to Poland, and 
alfo of Ills becoming ; yet, at the fame time, we find a confiderablc part of Poland 

fiill involved in the 4 irknefs of Paganifm* 

, ( ‘ * 1 * 
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“ After tlie ChriRians were driven out of Palcftine,” lays the poet Chaucer, in his Knight^s 
Prologue, written in 1402, ** 'Phe EngliHi knights, in his time, were wont to travel Into 
“ Pruffia, Lithuania, and other heathen lands, to advance the Chiiftian faith againft infidels 
and mifcrcants,’’ as heexprefles it, and to foek honour by feats of arms.” Accordingly, 
in Hakluyt, vol. i. we find Thomas Duke of Glouccfter, youngeft fon of King Edward IIL 
“ and Henry Earl of Derby,” a*fterwavds King Henry IV. “ travelling towards Pruffia, near 
the clofc of this century, to fight, in conjunction w ith the great Maflers and Knights of 
Prulfia and Livonia, againft the Pagans of Lithuania; and the Lord Derby, with his re- 
“ tiriue, was greatly affifting in the taking of Vilna, its capital, in the year T390.” 

?3'>3 Eight cantons in Switzerland, fays Heifs, in his Hiftory of the German Empire, having 
already Hiaken off the yoke of the houfe of Auftria, and their fubjeftion to the empire, — Leo- 
pold Duke of Auftria, raifed, at this time, a coufiderable army, in order to reduce them again 
under his government ; but he loft both the battle and his own life : which fuccefs afterwards 
encouraged other cantons to a fimilar revolt. 

In vol. vii. p. 377, of the Foedcra, King Richard 11 . fixed the prices of wines, by retail, as 
follows, viz. Rheudh, (Jafeogne, and Spaniih wines, at fixpence, or fifteen-pence of our filvcr, 
]>ej gallon, of each Rut, in London and other towns ; and when fent for fale into the country, 
the }>ricc not to be railed above one halfpenny per gallon for every fifty miles land -carriage. 

Ill p. 4i7 of the Feudera, vol. vii. We find a receipt given to King Robert il. of Scotland, 
for the lail twenty-four thoufand marks, complcating King Pavid Bruce’s ranfom of one hun- 
dred rhoufand marks ; being not only a formal difeharge to King Robert, but to all the pro- 
iau s, lords, tkc. of Scotland, who had remained in England as hoftages for that fum. There 
iii a]fo a difeharge for tlie one hundred thoufapd pounds which King David, by a fubfequeut 
treaty, had obliged himfelf to pay to King Edw^ard III. though, from the tenour of this re- 
cord, there is ground to conjefturc that only tlic one hundred thoufiind marks was now paid, 
and uot one hundred thoufand pounds ; which laft fum was probably liquidated by fo me other 
means. by a fubfequent record in the fame voliuue, it appears that this fum of twenty - 

four thouf^nci was uot then aftually paid ; neither was it paid in the year 1391, as ap- 

pears in p., 698 b|t|ic fame vo^ 

1384 In theft fca fw armed with pirates ; who, it feems, were men of quality, 

poilcifing ftrong and greatly interrupted the maritime commerce, and 

tlie hening-fiRiery on the c^ft of ScUpnen. , Whereupod a confederacy was entered into be- 
tween the Qiicen of Sweden, the Denmark, and the Hanfeatic League, againft thole 

pirates ; in which, amongft other points’' was ftipulatcd, that when the confederates fiiould 
take any cnilic from Tiiofe pirates, it in the cuftody of the Hans -Le^lguc until 

^ihcy fhould be rcimbuikd t’le cxpcnce of ^.war ; and the pirates were accordingly dc- 
Rroyed or difpvrfcJ. 1 di is article {hews^ .t^at this armament was owing principally to the 
maritime ptnvcr of the Hanfeatic cities'. -bc.c-c- > 

The Turks had greatly exte nded their under Ottoman, their 

firft Sultan, who laid tlie foundation of the Xurkifli cmpi*^ ill tfic year 1299,, and died in 1328. 
Amurath the Firft, in 1384, paffed tfie Tllt^cian. Baft>hortis and made conlidei • 

aide conquefts in Bulgaria, and ftlong the i^fver Danube, Bajjsnwitt^^cccdii^^ in 1.388, pnfhed 
his c'M^pefts much further into the now miftrablev declining carrying his ^ ic- 
;onous .arms into 'rhedaly, Alncedonia, Attica, Myfia, &c. But he was obliged to raife the 
liege of Conftantinoplc, after laying before it fcvcral yeara ; and was bitnfclf afterwards van- 
Vol. L 3 B quifliecA^ 
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1384 quifliecl and made prifbner by the great Tamerlane, or Timur Bek, tbc Tartar, concerning 
whole conquefts, life, and principles, thei^ have been m^riy improbable and romantic iiories 

• handed^owfv to us, and improved by fcveral Trench aitthors, who delight to entertain their 
weaker readers with tlte iY\aiweilous, though the expence of^ruth and teafon. 

1385 In vol. vii. p. 468, of the Fcedera, we have the record of that noble colleftion in the 

Englifh language, as it was then generally fpoben by lltc borderers of I3ic two Britannic na- 
tions, and is ftiU iutclligibk at this day ; being a treaty between Henry Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, on the part of England, and Archibald I>onglas, Lord of Oalloway, on the part 
of Scotland, concerning grievances on the weft marches, or borders ; but it has nothing im- 
mediately relative to commerce in it, . „ 

In p. 473 of the fame volume, we have the form of a fummorrs of King Richard II. to his 
bilhops and abbots, to fend their quotas of men, arms, and horfes, in order to join him at 
N cwcaftlc, for oppofiiig the intended invafion of the Scots, to fecond the operations of F rance 
againft England, for which great preparations Were now making, viz. ♦ 

Totum ftiwkitim quod nobis debetis h^beatis ad nos, cum cquis ct armis, bejic muni- 
lum etparatum.’^ L <?. Tlicy Vefe to fend the entire fervice due to us, with proper arms, 
horfes, &c. 

^nd to the temporal lords ®ivd gentlemen thus : 

“ Vobis mandamus, in fide et b^magio quibus nobi$ tenemini, firmiter injungentes, quoJ 
ad prediAos diem et locum, cum cquis et armiS, ct toto fervitio quod nobis debetis, in 
** cafu tain arduo, ad nos fitis prompt! etparati, -ad prbfifcifcendumnobifcum, &c’' /. r. We 
command you, upOh yom alle^glatKe tb ps, that you be ready with your horles and arms, to 
attend us with your ciitire fcrVicc in To arduous a bminefs. 

The city of Bruges, in F 4 ahd&rs; fce'jms about this time to have l>een in the very zenith of 
glor>^ The Annales Flandri«, under this year, relate, ^ To great was the commerce 
“ of that city, that them wefe Imufes, tribes, and fe^lorics conflantly lefiding therein, for the 
“ [mfinefs of commerce, from the following cities, ftates, and nations, viz. From Lubeck, 
Hamburg, Cologoe^Dahtskk, and Bremen (Hans^owns) ; from Engl^ihd^ Scotland, France, 
“ Portugal, Caftile, Arragon, and Bifcay; from the Venetians, Genome, Ftorentines, Luc- 
cefe, Milanefe, and jPtacchtians.*' , ,, ^ 

As neither Denmark, Norway, or Sweden, arc hs having any houfes at 

Bruges, we may reafonably enough fuppofe tbcir ^ 0 fe^^ Was very fmall, and that 

what they had was pi obably carried on by iIms Wans-towfts above-mentioned In 

fa<ft, Bruges was tlien> what Antwerp becan|i^’a^ft^^ tlic abfolnte centci^ of all the com- 
nicrc^ of Chriftendoin. ^ ‘ 

1386 This year k memorable for the gre<rt^#lvii pr^ppajrations that France had ever made till 
then ; King Charles VI. of dcfigiibf an iiivafion of England, with a 

land army of one hundred ^ near Sluys in Flanders. Dr. Brady 

quotes Froifart, who fays^^ world, there never had been Tccn fo 

** many great fhips to about tlurtecn hundred of all Torts. Yet 

this mighty armament ^i^ppomtmeitts, was long detained in the ports of 

Slays and BlankcnbuiSS^'ljjy Cbtitrsiry aOd When gof out, was afterwards blown back ; To 

that it became too hiilie to'prbfedtke their baterprize for that year, and King Riciiard 11. was " 
better prepared to ^t^ivo them ih the next 

In 
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1386 In this ninth yca^• of King Richard H. th^c was firfl: eftablifhed a company or guild of 
linen- weavers 111 l^ondon* confifting of fuch as had been brought over from the Netherlands 
by King Edward HE though much molcftcd by the weavers company of Londori, aaid which, 
in tire end, never arrived to any confide rable degree of fuceeis. 

In voL viL p. 494, of the Foedera, we find King Richard ll, had fettled a ptmfion of one 
thoufand pounds yearly on Leoif, the Chriftian King of Armenia, who had been driven from 
his kingdom by the Turks. In former reigns, there had been frequent colle<^l:ions made in 
England, as well as elfcwhcre, for fupporting thofc Chriftian Kings of Armenia agaiuft the 
Turkilh power i which, however, at length fwallowed them up. 

Tkc fame year, John Duke of Lancafter, claiming the crown of Caftilc in right of his wife 
Conftantia, fet fail from England with a great number of knights^ gentlemen^ and foldiers, and 
a confiderable fleet, to fupport a title he had long alTumcd ; but it proved fi\iitleft, and was the 
means of draining England of much treafure. (Feedera, voi. vii. p. 499, and p. 521.) In this 
•expedition the Portuguefc lent ten. of their gallies, each^ carrying two hundred and thirty-four 
Ibl iicrs, and one hundred and eighty rowers, which Ihews they muft have been very large 
vcflcls. 

A rebellion breaking out in Ireland in this fame year, an armament was prepared for 
quelling the Yame, which aflemblcd at Briftoh-*-Faedcrav vol. vii. p. 506. 

In the fame year, King Richard IE ftill appreheiifive of tlie prcpatation^, before-mfntioned, 
by F rance for an invafion of England, had alfembled all tiio IHippitig of England, botli of the 
admiralty of the north and of tlie welt, wlurfi w^e of riic burdicn of fixty tons, and upwards, 
to make head againft the French. Yet, out of the admiralty of the north, he excepted the 
fiihcrs of Blakency, Clcy, Cromer, and riie neighbouring parts ; fo important was the filhcry 
on the coafts of Norfolk and Suffolk eftecfhed in thole timea* 

It is in this year we firft meet with any mercantile treaty and correfpondence between Eng- 
land a^nd the republic of the Mafter and German Knights of the Croft, fovereigns of Pruflia. 
A |bip arriving in England, with two of thofe knights, and a citizen of Thorn, as 

ambafladotia, fov a treaty with King Richard IE which gaye rife to a confidcrable commerci?'! 
corrcfpoi>dw<e 1 ^^ England andjpruflia.— Fcedera, voL vii. p. 525. 

In voE vh. thf Ficedefa, a truce was made between the Lord Ncviil, warden of 

the eaft^marcht^ olEngJmtdlfhd AeRar|$ of Douglas and March, wardens of the eaft-marches 
of Scotland; wherein thero W in the Scotilh dialefl: as follows: It is accord! t, 

thatfpecial alTuranCe fail b^i At the water of Spee,’^ E e. the river Spey, in the 

north of Scotland, to Ae that is, the rivcf Thames, for alY mer- 

chandcs of both the roiolmes and . 

King Richard* II. during the Ae French preparations to invade England, 

once more raifea money by loans abbots, and alfo from the following 

cities and towns :~Foc^erai voh pi* 

Probi homine* de Briftol, Norwich, Lynn, and Co- 
ventry, each one hundred' pounds^ €Jov«l(*fy Lincoln 

again, fevinty pounds Hattecn Ihillings^. Leioiifler a^' iSdm lixty-fix 

pounds thirteen (hillings and fburpence; iSlirjwfbury, S^jr-^^^nds ; < 5 loiicefter, fifty-four 
pounds -, Canterbury, Hereford, and Wittchefter, fifty p 8 W|| 0 lj||jllk'|‘Chiohe 4 ^ Oxford, and 
Ipfwich, forty pounds each Worcefter and Derby, ea^'t!W«lS!|i' ; Litchfield, thirteen 
pounds fixtccn fliillings and cightpcncc : London, without hhl^y contributed, though 

3 B a not 
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1386 not found ia this record ; and probably many other towns alfo. We hereby again fee, that^ 
London always excepted, the city of Briftol takes the lead in all the loans hitherto made to 
this King. 

Undcr^tbis fame year, I^ladox’s Formulate Anglicanum gi\'cs us John de Rab^^ Lord Nc- 
vilfs laib will, to Ihew that in ancient times the great Engl ilh nobility and gentry had very 
conlidcrabie quantities of gold and filver plate, and oth^r rich moveables. — See alfo the y eni 

1440. 

I. He gives to his fon Ralph, two of his bcfl fdk beds, hx dozen of filver diflics, four do/c : 
of lalts, eight pots, four flagons, four dozen of fpoons, eight chargers, fix ba Ions, one g. Id 
cup, and five filver gilt cups. • 

IL To his fon Thomas, twenty-four filver diflies, twelve faucers, two bafons, two cv/. ' 
one gold cup and cover, one filk bed. 

JIl. To his brother William, twelve filver difiies. 

IV. To his filler, a gold cup and cover, and two pair of goldi)cads. 

V. To a daughter, twelve diflies, fix faucers, and two cups, 

VT. To another, a gold cup, and a filver gilt one, twelve difhes, and twelve faucers. 

VII. To another daughter, twelve diflies, fix faucers, two cups, two pots, two bafons, and 
two lavatories. 

VI LI. To another perfon, two bafons and lavatories, one great cup and patten. 

IX. To another, one filver great cup and cover. * 

X. To another, two cups, to the value of twenty-three marks. 

XL To two more, each a gilt cup and cover, and to one of them a lavatcr}^ 

XIL To his brother, the Arghbifliop of York, a garment of red velvet, embroidered with rofes. 

XIIL To two other perfons, each two bafons and two ewers, and one gilt cup. 

XIV. To another, twenty marks, and a gilt cup. 

XV. To two others, each a filver veflel and cover, which the Latin of thofc times czXh pecia, 

XVI. Amongft his fervants he ordered five hundred marks to be difl:ri!)U|:g(i* ^ 

XVII. To another, a filver gilt cup. To another a filver gilt pccia ai^ eover. 

Total — Four gold cups and covers, twelve doxep of filver diflics, is no mention 

of plates, it is probable they were included under the name & dozen of fairs, four 

dozen of fpoons, twenty-one filver gilt cups, ten pots, 'Bafons, (fevcral of tl:cm with 

lavatories) fix ewers, eight chargers, three doztnv^ pccia. After direfting 

one thoufand marks for marrying his daughter, befideis' fevcral money legacies of twenty, thir- 
ty, and forty poundS, he orders the chariot wlfich conveys his corpi, to be covered with ruhlr, 
elcutcjipons, 

1387 A French fleet, joined by many Fiemi.fB and %an^ jlnps, conveying a vaft numi cr cF 
fhips laden with Rochelle wine, , in %ht |;he Eatl of Arundel, admiral of iL .' 

Englilh fleet, afliarp V hundred ihiys, 

with many perfons- of, .'.After which our adnural 
relieved riie Duke of Bretagne ^ and between 

Lady-day and tho lie tdol^ o^c hundred and fixty of tlic enemy's laden 

fliips. , ^ F' ^ 

Nptwithftanding ffj^qoently meeting, before this time, with the titles of admifahy of the 
north> and of die w<||^ m England, yet Dr. Godolphin, in his View of the Admiralty Jurif- 
diftion, till this tenth year of King Richard II. thit England had any 

, oificer; 
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13S7 officer aWiid ini flu s and this was in tlie pcrlon of ihc above-named R ichard, ibii 

of Allan, E:ui c:f Arundel and Surry. It would be to very little pur^)ofc iii this work niinutely 
to recount all the dainap^cs done at different times in tins vei^rn to the coalls and lliipping of 
I'bancc, as they arc to be found in almoft all the comnion hUlorics of England. 

T;]f )3 Hy an aft of Jbndiament of the twelfth of Richard 11 , cap. iv. tlic rates of Ibrvants wages in 
liuh/aiidry were lixcd, viz. Tf\c baildf n{ farm, thirteen iliillings and fourpcuce, or one 
]).n<nd thirteen Iliillings and loui pence ui' our money, and lih cloathing once in a year^ (his 
V ji.d uais and lodging aie cr-urie pre-iuppou d) ; the inafter hind, that is, the fliil fervant, 
tei* liiillinys ; the carter and Ihcphcrd, each ten Ihiilings ; the ox-herd, cow-herd, and fwinc- 
h«'»d, e;e ewhx llullings and cightpcncc yearly; a v;oman-fervant, fix liTiilhng.s yearly. The 
x-w nc!:t aft of this lame year cUre< 5 ls, That whoever ferves in hufbandry till he is twelve 

• yea! sold, Ihali fo continue afterwards, without being bound or put out apprentice to any 
t; sue or artifice. And another, cap. iih of this fiime year enafls, “ That no artificer, labourer, 

* oi' I'ervaut, male or female, nor viflualler, lhall depart from one hundred to another, witiiout 
a tcRimonial under the King’s feiil on pain of being fet in the flocks, and to be obliged to 
return to his refpedive hundred, rape> or wapentake, unlels he be fent on bufinefs by bis 
‘‘ lord or mafterd’ df hefe two laws arc fufficient proofs of the flavifh condition of the bulk of 
thccommoa fervants of England in thofe times. 

In tills fame year, the twelfth of Richard II. the fl^ple of Englilli wool, See, which had 
, been fettled for feme time at Middlcburg in Zca:land, was by an aft of Parliament removed 
and fettled once more at Calais. We have no Whei^ met with the time of the ftaple’s being 
removed fron\Calais to Middlcburg ; but it is plain it was but a little time at the latter place^ 
from it having been fixed fo lately at Calais as in the year 1376. 

Commercial difputcs, towards the clofe of this century, became very frequent between Eng- 
land and the Great Mailer of Pruffia, fonie of wbpfc fubjefts had, in this year, feized on cer- 
tain effefts of the Englilh ; whereupon King Richard II. caiifed reprifals to be made on the 

t uffian .ititM’chants at Lynn- Yet he fent in this fame year three perfons to Pruffa, where 
fettled ikM difputos, and re-eftabli£hed mutual conn^aerce between both nations.— \^ol. vii. 
p. 580, ' 

And; in pi fame volume, in this year, we find King Richard II. appointing feve-, 

ral perfons of eminence t6.trcaj|;.wlth the Earl of Flanders, and the three good towns of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres, and the frco'couutry, for accommodating all difputes and complaints on 
botli fidcs. ' “ ^ 

Alorcover, in p. 602, of voL vii. of fli® .Foodera, we meet With the firft mention, in that 
col Icdlion, of the merchants of the a body or fociety. It is in a commifiion from 

King Richard ll. to certain perfoni^^'^' w the noble and good men of the town of 

Straclfund, He la SounHeJ ii)rt;'G.erma.nyirand with the merchants of the Hans in fliofc 

“ parts and their deputies, upon ceirtain dohbts difeords between us and the faid mcr- 
“ chants, occalioned by the arrefting of <relrtam,flUps'an4 merclrandize, under pretence of re- 
“ prifals ; arid, finalljrf to fetflc mutual commcrco, artif th«?^mutual refdtt of the merchants to 
“ both countries. As the Great Maftets of the Tcat<>!^^ in Prnffia had ever, from the 

beginning, been the headland proteft^f;* ’of the the fcizurcs herein lafl- 

mehtioned, may poffibly have been of the fame kind witjbi under this 
year; and that although the name of Pruffia is,' alpne intr«»d wd ^in the former cafe, yet tlic 
lliips and clfbfts might, and probably did, belong to Straelfund. 


About 
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138S About this time, a^ccording to PufFendorPs Hiftory of Sweden, their §^mous Queen Mar- 
garet attacked and belieged the eminent and free mercantile city of Wiibuy, in the ille of Gotli- 
laF)d ^ but ij: was relieved, and the liege raifed by the German Knights of tire Crofs of PrufTia 
And Livonia. Thofc dcfpocic princes, neighbours to fuch free, wealthy, and independent 
mercantile cities, ever did, and ever will, look with a jealous and envious eye on them, for 
vcy obvious reafons . * 

389 According to Hakluyt’s fecohd volume, p. 69, publillied in 1599, year Henry Earl 

of Derby, afterwards King Henry IV. of England, with an army of Englifli, (others fay 
only a finglc regiment, which indeed is more likely) joined one of France under the JDuke of 
Bourbon, and, at the requeft of the Genoefe, failed from Genoa, in order to attack the city of 
Tunis in Barbary, which by its piracies had much infefted the coaft of Italy. And althougli 
they were not able to take Tunis, they are laid, nevcrthclefs, to have received a ranfom oi- 
compenfation, and to have engaged that city not any more to infeft the coafts of Italy and 
Franco. Some French and Genoefe hiftorians fay, that fuch was the zeal of the Chrilfian 
Princes at that time againfl: tht infidel Moors, that the two Kings of England and F*rancc, 
Richard 11 . and Charles VL agreed to a. three years truce, purely that diey might be at leifuic 
to attack the Moors ; and that great was the concourfe of Englilh and French nobility, See. 
then at Genoa for that end ; when, in a fleet of three hundred galiies, and one hundred tranf- 
pons, were embarked fourteen thoufand French and Englifli, twelve thoufand Genoefe 
archers, and eight thoufand other foidiers : yet, fays the Gci|oclc autlior, Baptifta Blujo us, 
our annals, as they arc accuftomed, tell tHe truth, and reduce ilie number to twenty great 
tranfports, and forty' gallics^^ f A very great reduftion indeed ; and piobably the account 
of the land-forces required a proportionable dlmihution. The Venetians alfo, though then 
at war with Genoa, for a while fufpeijded their anger, and joined in this expedition. The 
iflTuc of which, in fhort, according to Burgus, was* that the King of Tuais was compelled to 
reftore all the Chriftian captives^ and pay ten thoufand gold crowns^ or, as others fay, ducats. 

It is well known, that the capital towns of the Netherlands had anciently a very greA 
in the government of that country, fo that thoit P^*iufces could not, c^fent, 

make war, or even lay or\ new taxes, for the mAiDtenance of inilitary Of this Dc 

Witt, in his Inter^ft of Holland, paitiii chap. 3* giv^$ a 

Duke Albert of Bavaria, .Earl of Holland^ Zealand, without |lic 

confent of the two towns of Don and 2 Jitik»ee* In that war tlic 

Englifli took many Nctlicrland fhips coming at the fame time not 

only relcafing all the ihips which belonged to but aftually brought their 

other prizes to ihofc t^o ports to be fold, hl 4 ^ h<>t oonfented to that war. On 

this fame principle alfo wa^ fpuh aftoir ^ado between England and tlic Ne- 

' thcrlands, called' by the laft^ffcvbywly^ in the year '1495. So, in 

.clfeft, thefc towns were, even a ibtt df fepatiktc republics joined in a 
fcederal union. They even Ihd^pte^ndent of the approbation of their 

Earls, to entertain military According to our faid authentic author, 

were their town councils iindw Aliy osife to thoir prince ; and it was purely from differences 
which arofc amongft thonfelyes, that their princes tifurprd^and acquired the nomination of 
their magiftrates. ; ^ ^ • 

90 John of Gaunt, of Eancaftfer, this year from Spain, where he had 

made fo grcAt avp 3 i^^& toward his conqucll of Caftilc, claimed in rJght of his wife, 

t * daughter 
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1 390 danglitcr of Peter the Cruel, ‘‘ as obliged John L King of Caftilc, to make a treaty with hhu 
for his relinquifhiag his faicl claim, promifing to pay him fix huivclred thoufancl livres, and a 
yearly penfion of forty thoufand, during the life of him and his duckefs *” which fum wa'S 
then equal to ten thoufand pounds ■fterling. 

In this year we learn, in part, the antiquity of two forts or fpecies of the .Englifh woollen 
manvrfaflure, viz. of Kendal^oarfe clotli, and of the fine plain cloths of the weftern counties. 
The Kendal cloth is mentioned in an a<Sl of Parliament, cap. 10. of the thirteenth of King 
Richard II. together with a coarfe cloth of Wcftmoreland, and other parts, named cogg-ware, 
as not i'ubjcftto theftatute of afSze of lengths and bread ths. And, cap. 11. the plain cloths 
ofjthe counties of Somerfet, Dorfet, Briftol, and Gloucefter, are metitionod ; to which fine 
cloths, Ijclides the aulneger’s foal, the weavers and fullers were thereby obliged to put their 
foals alfo. And the following year, or the fourteenth of Richard IL there is a ftatiite, cap. x. 
dire6Iii^g that Guildford cloths fliall not be fold before they be fulled and dreffed. It was pro- 
bably the vicinity of fuch places as Guildford to London, where ptovifions grew too dear for 
the maiuifaflurcrs, which obliged them to remove futther off, both weftward and northward 
I'hcfc, and other afts, tcilify the great progrefs of our woollen mani^fturc at this time. 

Yet the autlior of a Plan of the Eiiglifli Commerce, published in t>£iavo, in the year 1728, 
was fo ignorantof this matcrijdpart af commercial hifbory, as to affiTm, 126, “ I'hat 

“ King Henry VIL was the firft prince who put the ^Inglifh upon the thoughts of manufac- - 
‘‘ turing their own wool.*' , 

The Scotifli filver coi%s furthet degenerating ft oin their original equality with thofc 'of tl^e 
fame denomination in England, the En’gliflt Parliament, in this fame year, was obliged, 
cap. 12. to cnafl:, Tlut a Scotifh groat ihould pafs in Ehgland but for two-^peqee, and a 
Scotifh penny for -an Eiiglilh maUV* that is, an lialfpcnny ; ‘^Vand the Scotifh inaiil, or half- 
penny, fhould pafs but for ad Englhh fartllpkig^; Aiad thit in cafo the Scotilh money fliall 
“ Jicrcafter be further dmnniflied, its in £tighmd Ihall be pvpportianabiy reduced. — 

CommiiTions, moreoYcr, wbre hereby diteQ:^ to throughout the realm, 

who tiiicy jvete Who have fent JEh^fhv.^ Scdicl^nd, to he there coined into Sco- 

** tifh prejudice and dama^' df the King aaad kingdom.^' 

By a cap. 1. the Haple for Englifli merchan- 
dize was agam from Calais to the feverat towns in England, as direfted by the 

ftatute of Ihc.fiaple, in year of King Edward 111 . By this law likcwife, 

all foreigfx merchants, into England, were again obliged to buy to the 

amount , Uf hsdf of the rvalue ^of theiT ^^^crchandize in Englifti wool, leather, lead, tin, but- 
ter, jchccfe, -cloths, &c. being only of part. of the aft of King Ed^i^ard HI. 

Several caufes had by this time to edipfc the glory of the once fo highly 

renowj^cd republic of Genoa ; this year, their hiftoriographer Dc Maillv, 

relates, 'J'hat from the viofom>coiK^'B<>^^ old and new nobles, and between the 

nobility and plebeians, her aiKfkjit decayed, and her maritime com- 
‘‘ merce alrnoft entirely abandoned ; having, /nuireover, no longer any powerful armies on 
foot, fhe was become foffceblc and eqnteiriptihJc, tbat ^yeral of her own nobles had now 
“ ufurped the fovereignty csf fundry .pl^Iljpt^s hi her aiw:foaf j|b fuch, for infoance, as 

the Grimaldi family did of Monaco, thc.Interiani ofoi^lii^lDcri, &:c. 

By this time the Englhh merchants trading to, and ports of Prn/Tia, and ia » 

otlicf of tl)C Hans-towns, were become ^o .itumcrous, and '^cir jeommercc fo conficlerable, 

' *. ' ■' “ 'that. 
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1390 that King Richnrd II. at tiK’ir rcqueft, confirmed the elcftion which the community of 
thole uicrcliLints had before made, of John Bebys, a merchant of London, to be governor of 
all tlie merchants of England in the lands, places, and dominions therein named. Hcicl^y 
“ alfo griMiting them power to meet annually, and eleft a governor to fucceed him who was 
“ fo the pvcceding year ; giving the faid redpeftive governor full power, as much as in him, 
the King lies, either of himfclf, or deputies, to govern tjlie laid merchants, and to do fpeedy 
jufticc to them in all ditfercnces, and for reftifying all difputes ; alfo for obtaining rcdrcE 
“ of all grievances and wrongs which may be done to the faid Englifll merchants by any cd 
the merchants and people of the faid places and countries, according tp the power and pri- 
^Rvileges granted, or hereafter to be granted, by the Great Mailer of Pruffia.” This office of 
governor, very nearly anfwercd to the more modern name of conful, whom vre and other na- 
tions appoint to watch over their commercial interefis in foreign ports. 

Although the King, in this record, mentions no privileges granted to his fubjcdls by the 
Hanfeatic Society; yet, as the great mailer of Pruffia was perpetually head and protedor^ of 
that confederacy, we may fuppofe the privileges of the Englilh at the Uans-'Towns to have 
been tacitly implied herein. Thus our Englilh merchants gradually incrcafed their commerce 
in the ports of the Baltic Sea, and thereby, as it wei;e, infenfibly gained much of the anciciit 
commerc#of the Hans Towns in tbofc parts, who had, for feme ages, engrolled it ciitijcly to 
thcmfcives. 

By a llatute of the fifteenth of Richard IL cap. vi. which may be called a new nd of navi- 
gation, all Englilh merchants were bound to freight onlj in Englilh Ihips, and not foreign- 
ers Ihips ; provided the owners of the Englilh Ihips take rcafonablc gains for the frcigln of 
** the fame.’^ > : 

The clerk of the market of the King’s Houfc had hoca, by feveral former laws, direded to 
fee that all falfc weights and mcafures Ihould be deHroyed, and juft ones fealeci by him alone. 
By a flatute likewife of this thirteenth of Ri^liard IL cap. iv. the fame was confirmed. Yet 
even by this ftatute it appears, that this officer had oftcntiaies exceeded the bounds pf juflicc ; 
and therefore he is thereby forbidden to take aixy extravagant fines, or tp rid^ with al^e fix 
horfes ; and he was to be fined if he tran%teffcd agaipft the laws. Th 58 ;'pJ||c^ had, in thofc 
times, been a very lucrative employment, but proved oftuti v^ry grifv^ui jcxat to tlie 
people. It was ufcci, for a long courfe of years, to be for 

large fu ms, which were reimburfed to the purchi^fel^i;^Sr!'gr 5 cvo»)B'?CXaftioi»s on the people. 
Wherefore by an aft of the lixtccnth of King^^i^S|j^|t;|:,.ca.pvXix. 

limited execute his office only within the i and every where clfe the bufi- 

nefs offegulating weights and mcafures th^ legal magiftrates. In the reign 

of his late Majefty King George I. a attempted 

legally to regain its ancient great prcr^g^#|V ^^t was:X?aft at law- 

Tlie Tunilians were fo formid||!^‘;]i^^^ that they robbed throughout kll the Me- 
diterranean Sea. Whereupon, iii l»s Hiftory of Italy, prjijtcd in 1561, p. 176, 

410, the Genoefe and other in reqiaefting King Charles VI, of France, to make 

an attempt on the King of Wiierei^on tltat King fent the Dnkc of Bourbon, who 

brought great forces, as w^iS oiT Ff tbee as of the aid fcii-t hiiij from England, and the Genoefe 
joined with forty gallics -and t'lvehty Blips. So that the King of 1 ‘unrs was compclle^d to rc- 
kafe all the Chrifliaa ftaves, to pay ten tboufand ducats, and to prornife to rob no more on 
the fcas. The •Gcao'ffe hiftoriaus give great applaufc to the Englilh archers,^ who, at lauding, 

obliged 
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,1390 obliged the Moors to retreat, cnablmg, by their prowefs, the reft of the Chiiftiaii army to 
land fecnrely. But this is, moft probably, the very fame expedition which we have exhibited 
under the year 1389, though with fomc little variation, 

5391 Under this year, we have a teftimony of the rate or expence of living, taken from a record 
in the feventh volume of the Foedcra, p. 695, in the following appointments of iJling Richard 
lid’s confclfor, who was the BiOtop of St, Afaph, and by his office was obliged conftaatly 
to remain about the King’s peiTon for the benefit and health of his foul,” 

Firft, “ for the maintenance of himfclf and his affiftant, (JocliJui) and of his 
men and fervants within our palace, and of four horfes and one hackney, 

(iinlus hakensi) three fliiUings per day, or fifty-four pounds twelve ftiillings 
“ yearly,” Here he reckons only three hundred and fixty-four days in the 
year, but docs not exprefs the number of his men and fervants. £» 54 iz o 

Secondly, ** for the wages of four boys or young men, to look after the faid 
liorfes, at one penny halfpenny fach, per day, or three pence three farthings 
of our money,” - - - - • (j z 6 

Thirdly, ‘‘ for other fmall ncceflaries,^’ - • S 16 o 

Total 69 10 6 

Now although this fum reduced into our money, by valuing their penny at two pence half- 
penny of tlie prefent times, amounts to one hundred and feveuty-thrcc pounds fixteen Ihillings 
iind three-pence, and fuppofing that aU ncceflaries were then ftill at or about five times as ” 
cheap as in our days, this confeffor, with all his fervants and horfes, coft the crown as much 
as would be in our days equal to three hundred and forty-feven pounds twelve ftxillings and 
fix-pence of our money yearly, 

N. B. The very fame allowances, and in the felf fame words, arc made ufe of by King 
Henry V, to his coafcflbr, in the year I4i3f 

The ft^twte of the fourteenth of King Richard II. cap, ii confirmed by the eleventh of King 
Henry IV*. tip. viii, direfts, ” th^ upon eve^y exchange made by merchants to the court of 
” Rome tyel^hcre, tlicy ftiaft be bound ip Chancery,* with three months after, to buy 
merebandiae fnch as wool, i^tlier, lead, tin, cheefe, butter, cloth, ^c. to 

** the value therpofr by ninth of King Henry V, cap. ix, they were allowed nine 
** months,*’ Tbete little they nndcrftood the true nature of commerce 

in thofc times, '' 

About this time, playing w 4 s invented in France, for Ui,e dtverfion of * their 

King, Charles VI. falliii into a mt>btpS^p|S|[lfp<>fiiion. This invention, in appearance fo 
trifling, has fince proved a confidemip"^TO<» of commerce in every country of Europe, 
though, without doubt, play is too has often done much hurt to perfons 

and families amongft the lower as of people. 

By a ftatute of this fomtccntlt yWOf cap. ix, it is cnaded, << that mcr- 

“ chant-ftrangers repairing into the rtaUn of be well, courteoufly, and right- 

“ fully ufed and governed in, the faid tetlnU to ^n^fllfethat they (hall have the greater 
** courage to repair unto the ftmeJ* yfeiS ftatute but t€^sitoiy ih>pbes that foreign mer- 
chants had been ill-treated in England; of which theto inftances in preceding 

time!?. 

VoE. I. ^ 3 C ^ V\> 
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1391 We have cJfewhcrc obferved, that the free ftatcs of Italy were undoubtedly the earlieft 0/ 
any part of the old weftern empire who commenced the revival of maritime commerce after its 
^overthrow, and were likewife by much the earlieft in the improvement of rich manufafturcs, 
and in <he pofleflion of many other fine materials for commerce, with whkh they long fup- 
plied other nations, and even the courts of Princes with their moft fuperb ornaments. In 
vol. vii. p. 699, of the Foedera, we have a precept o^King Richard II. of England, to the 
“ collcftors of his cuftoms in the port of London, to permit Bartholomew Lombard, a mcr- 
chant of Lucca, to import, ciiftom free, two crowns of gold, fet with prccioms ftones ; and 
“ for Lewis Daportc, another Lucca merchant, to import a certain chamber,’* /. e, a cham- 
ber’s furniture, “ qf cloth of gold and filk, to be fold to the King, or to any others that can 
buy them ” 

This, as well as the crowns, was undoubtedly for the King’s proper ufo, though cxprcflTed 
as above; he being extremely expenfive and profufe in his apparel and houlhold. 

In this year. King Richard 11. direfts a fleet of ft\ips to be fitted out for condufting liis 
uncle, the Duke of Glouceftcr,* with a great retinue, to Pruffia, in order to treat of certain 
points witli tlie Great Mafter of the Teutonic Order. Yet it does not appear tlxat fucli 
voyage was aftually accomplifhed, though tlius re!^||cd in the Foedera, vol. vii. p. 705. 

At this time the humour of fupprefling all manner of ufe or intereft for money, then al- 
ways termed ufury, feems to have run high. In Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Re- 
cords in the Tower, p. 339, the Houft of Commons, in this fourteenth year of Richard II. 
pray the King, “ that againft the horrible vice of ufury,” then alfo termed fehefes, “♦prac- 
“ tifed as w'cil by the clergy as laity, the order made by John Notte, late Mayor of London, 
“ may be executed throughout the realm.” We do not rccolleft tha|;any of the furveys of 
London have taken notice of this older of that Mayor. 

The firft mention wc meet with of the Orphans Fund of tl^c city of London is in this year, 
in Knighton’s Chronicle; who .relates, tliat a great dearth of provifions happening> the 
]\Iayor took two thoufand marks out of the Orphans Fund for purchafing qf corn from be- 
yond fea for the benefit of the poor ; wheat being at fifteen ftiillings and c^bt pence the quar- 
ter, which would go as far as aftout five pounds of our pioncy, and tp ifaat f^ twenty -four 
aldermen added each twenty pounds for the fame charitable purj^qfe. 

About this time the famous warrior, Sir Robert KnoI|.y8i^ in the reign of King Ed- 

w^ard IlL had lignalized himfelf very much in the expence, 

that noble and beautiful ftone bridge over the ^ it appears at pre- 

feut. Which bridge. Compared with that iuto Southwark, 

eminently fliews the great improvement of ftnchitefture between the year 

1212/ when London Bridge was ^3^** 

1392 The city of London felL at this of King Richard II. and ‘his 

Council, under pretence of but the true ground of 

the royal anger was, that jadviBi.u'ce that King loans- of money to fuppovt 

his enormous extravagarme4|^^^P||^^1^V’'' maintained daily in his palace 

fix thoufand perfons , in hUiUJrcd, and a proportionable number in his 

Qiieen’s apartment ; 'llOlifibqld Amount to ten thoufand perfons ; and all au- 
thors agree that he kept fpkndid dOurt of any Englifh King fincc the conqueft : even 

his inferior fei vants tiphly clad ; fo that the infeftion of extravagance fpread amongft all 
the people, and in ^ end brought on this King’s ruin. We fee, tlieref^re, in vol. vii. p. 

735 
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1392 73S of the Foedcra, that Richard fufpendcd the magiftrates of London from their offices, and 
fined them in tlirec thoufand nwks, and the city in. fo large a fum as one hundred thoufand 
pounds. Yet, in the fame year, he reftored the magirtrates, and forgave both thefe muldts, 
on condition of the city’s paying him ten thoufand pounds in lieu of all demands 1 which furu 
was actually paid by the city, as appears by that King’s acquittance in the famb feventh vo- 
lume, p. 739. The city alfo pwdented that King at this time with two golden crowns ; (the 
fame probably which had been imported from Jjucca in the preceding year) and in return for 
thefe coftly prefents, &c. Richard, to gratify the city in their conflant ilhjuclged averfion to 
incrchant-ftrangers, repealed their chief, privileges, depriving them of tlie liberty of felling 
any kind of merchandiz^e excepting prOvifioiis ; which, however, they were only to fell by 
wholcfalc, but not by retail, and only to Englifh fubjefts. 

In this year, according to moft authors, the Jews were banilhed out of the German empire ; 
being accufed, as in other Chi iftian countries, of many enormous crimes. Although it is 
•jufily fufpefted that their crimes were much exaggerated, if not totally forged, by the fury of 
thr' clergy againft them in that country as wbll as clfewherc. 

1393 The filver coins of England being at this time much melted down and otlierwife diminilh- 
eci, and the Scotilb coins ftill fiirthbr degenerating, the Euglilh Parliament, in this feven- 
teenth year of King Richard IL confirmed, by an aft, cap. u a former law of the ninth of 
’Edward 111 . not only againft melting down the filler pence, halfpence, and farthings, by gold- 
frniths and others for making of plate, &c. and alfo of the new groats and half groats, but 
enu ft cd further, That no gold nor filver coins of Scotland, nor of other lands beyond fca, ‘ 
“ lhall hereafter run in any manner of payment within the realm of England, but ffiaiJ be 

brought to the mint, there to be molten into the coin of England. And tliat no man Ihall 
“ fend any Englilh money into Scotland to change the fame for Scotifh money, upon pain of 
forfeiture, imprifonmeat, fine, Scc.’V And this is the firfi; time that a total prohibition was 
cnafted of the Scotifh coins circulating; in England. 

It as if there was feme ground the loud complaints made by the Grand Mafter of 
the Tcutbhiq in Prufiiai concerning the grievances and injuries whicixall his merchants 

ofPruffikf ^ fays the faid Grand Mailer, in his 

lertcr to King Richard II. “ to the privileges and immunities granted to them, with the reft 
‘‘ of the merchants pf Gerniattyr by his royal predecefTors ; and therefore requefting a fpeedy 
redrefs thereof, as the of Pruffia enjoyed all pofiiblc freedom in their 

** commerce, agreeable to vol. vii, p. 743, 

It is to be feared, that thp'fe from the averfion which our trading cor- 
porations, and the fca ports alfo, too but moft unadvifcdly teftified, againft foreign- 
ers trading to or refiding with them. grievances were,, does not now, however, 

particularly appear by this record. 

In the feventh volume, p. 744, of .the ;FafciI^ra^'it alfo appears, ‘‘ That King Richard IL 
of England, did this year lend to the famous WBufarct Queen of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, the life of three large fhips of war, belonging to the port of Lynn in Norfolk, 
for fupporting and affiftlng her againft the mpeated infill ts h^fher enemies ; flic obliging her- 
** fclf to make fatisfaftion to proprict6f$ of die faid ufe of them.” 

Thus thofe northern nations which were formerly fO w tlic compaft 

of the four laft centuries had overawed, ravaged, and at tei^iiiSt^Iutcly conquered England 
with their numerous fleets, arc now already neceffimed to Englilli ffiipidng 

3 C a foi 
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'1^393 for their own fafcty. The enemies Queen Margaret here means were the Hans-towns, at 
tliis time very potent at fea. ^ 

• In the very next page of volume vii. we find King Richard IL granting a licence to John 
Duke of Bretagne, to cxpprt the following merchandize cuftom free, viz. 

On6 cloth and fifteen ells of fcarlet — Nine cloths of divers colours — One piece of canvajr 
for a woolfacky {^pro ferplario ) — Fifteen clLs of blanket, and fifteen ells of black,’’ blanket 
here and in other places, in thofe times, probably means only a coarfer kind of undrefled white 
cloth“‘* Sixteen faddlcs — Ten cloth facks — Two pair of cofTies, fcoffrarum ) — Three butts 
of Malmcfey wine — Twd bows, and three dozen of arrows — Two pair of trapps, (de 
trapphj — Nine pair of bottles, (hotelhmm ) — One hundred and thirty-two pound^ of fugar, 

** (de %ucurlo ) — Fifty grclings, and fifty lings, three barrels of white herrings,” this is an- 
other proof, befidcs thofe of J310 and 1338, of failed white herrings being known and in ufe 
before Buckelem’s fuppofed invention of pickling them, “ and four of red herrings — 
hundred and fifty fiock-fiili — Twelve brafs-kcttles, and twelve brafs chafing-dilhes’^-Six 
** patels of gold-leaf — Two Icbeks — Fourteen bayles — Two ftands for candlcfticks — One bed 
“ of white and green, with curtains, &c- — And one alabaftcr image of St. Michael.” 

Thefe things, though but trifling in themfclves, ncvcrthelefs ferve, in fome degree, to fliew 
the fiatc of commerce and manufafturcs in thofe fanes. 

About this time. King Richard II. finifhed the rebuilding of the prefent great and noble hall 
at Ins palace of Weftminfler, which had been firft built in the year 1097, by King William 
Rufus i by which ftately edifice fome judgment may be formed of the taflc of this age in*archi- 
tcdlurc, as well as of Richard’s great magnificence. 

In this year, a private adventurer from the coaft of Eifcay, landed 0:1 one of the Canary 
ifles, and firft fully difeovered them all. Whereupon Henry Kirtg of Caftile*, referving to 
himfelf, and his fuccefTors, the fuperiority of thofe ifles, beftowed them on one John dc Bc- 
thancourt, a Frenchman, who made, fome iaiprove men ts on them, and had for a while the 
fplendid tide of King thereof beftovved on him. He was fuccccdcd by one Mcnault, another 
Frenchman, who fold his right to one Ferdinand Perez of Seville, whole, poftfcrity held thofe 
illands till the reign of King F^crdinand and Queen Ifabclla, when they .i^ycrtcd to the crown 
of Spain. ' ' , 

After fcvcral regulations made by fundry law.s in this and tile preceding reign, in relation to 
the breadths, lengths, &c. of Furgl ifh -made woollc^;^l^!^8, jftrid for afeertaining the aulncgcr’s 
duty, an aft palled in this fame year, being year of King Richard II. cap. 2. 

‘‘ Granting leave for every one to make and kerfeys of fuch lengilis and 

breadths as they flaall think fit, paying the aulnage fuh^idy, and other duties. But 

“ none fhall put cloths to fale before they bo- mcafured and fcaied by the Kiirg’s aulnegcr ; and 
none fliall put any deceitful the kerfeys.” 

In cap. 3. it was enafted, “ Tfelfit’bo'lts of finglc worfte J miglit be exported any where, on 
“ paying the ufual cuftoms, the duties of Calais. But no double worfieds, * 

nor half double, nor nor motley, fhall be carried out.” This aft plainly 

Ihews wc were now bcconw yfefy confidcrable in tl)e exportation of our woollan manufafturc. 

1394 In this year, the jewaih. Spain being accufed of notorious frauds and extortions, by which 
they grievoully WC find in Campbell’s Hiftory of the Balearic 1 Hands, . 

p. 234-5* that they tb the fword all over the continent o 4 ' Spain, and their habitations 

plundered ; and tguiliy tigorous feverity was praftifed, in Uic fame y^ar, ou the Jews of 
the ifland 

I, i‘'"' V ’ • .In 
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J394 In this year, according to Werdenhagen’s fecond volume, p. 366, of his Tra£tatus de Re- 
bufpublicis Manrcaticis, the great herriag-fifhery on the coaft of Schoneri, which had hitherto 
been fo much frctpicnted by the Hanfcatics, was'totalJy iiiterrupted by the boidnefs of the 
pirates, who at this time grievoully infclled the Baitic fhorcs. 

In the feventh volume, p. 788, of the Focdcra, wc find the herrings had, in this year, re- 
foited in great quantities to tlrvJ Britifh eaflern Ihores : for Kirig Richard 11 , ilTued liis pro- 
clamation, hnporting, That whereas the preceding had been a very had year for the her- 
ring-hlhing of many countries, fo that foreigners, for their own private gain, reforted with 
“ their fliips, ca/ks, fait, and other implements, to the pjpit of Whitby in Vorkihire, where 
** yiey bought up, falted, and barrelled foinc of the herrings, and of others they made red- 
‘‘ herrings ; carrying them all home to their own countries, to the great damage of tlicEnglifh 
“ people, and particularly of the faid tow^i of Whitby : the King therefore ebreefts the bai- 
“ litfs of the liberty of St, Hilda’s church at Whitby, to prevent all foreigners who do not 
• “ conhanily refide there, from buying up of herrings.*' 

Although there be no other port or place named in this record but Whitby, it h Jiowcvcr 
leafonablc to prefume, that this proclamation was either then intended to be general, or was * 
aft Cl wards made fo , and it feems at befl; but a Ihort-fightcd regulation, if tending to put fo- 
reigi^crs on fupplying theinfclves clfewhere ; and a fign that there was cither a fcarcity of pro- 
viflons then in England, or clfe, perhaps, and which is more laudable, that 110 herrings flioulJ 
be exported but in Englifli flupping. 

Altlioiigh we have at fcvcral former periods tieated of the matitime fervicc which the Cinque 
]"oiis owed to the crovMi of England by their various chaitcrs of piiviJcgcs, yet in the 
feventh volume, p. 784, of the Foedcra, vve have another authentic, as well as a nioic dif- 
tm£l: and particular view of tlieir fervice to the crown, than any we have met with clfewhere. 
It is a mandate from King Riv hard II. in the year 1394, to John Beauchamp, (Dc Bello 
Cu^vj^oJ Conrtahlc of Dover Caflle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports, hgnif^jng, ‘‘That 
“ our Baions of the Cinque Ports owe us the following annual fervice when required, 

“ viz* Tb<it the faid ports and their members flull, upon forty days notice, fit out and fup- 
ply m Witb fifteen well-armed fliips, each having a mailer and twenty men, which lhail, at 
“ their cofts, fill to the place wc (hall appoint, and (hall remain there fifteen days at their 
“ ow’u cofts i which time bcin^ clapfed, the faid fiiips and men flmll be at oui piopei charges 
“ and pay, fo long as we of them, viz. 

1. “ The mafier of each fixpence, or fifteen-peiice of our nvmcy, per day. 

2. “ The conllabk, tlie like Wnges, probably was dircflor m an cngagcincni. 

3. Encli of the other men, or fevcnpcncc halfpenny of our money, per d.ly^ 

“ As by the tenour of the charter?^ granted 6y our prcdcccfTors, and which we 

** have coJifirmcd to them. ^ 

“ And as we have ordained a great haival armament for our prefent vovage to Ireland,*’ 
there being then a rebellion of tlxc' of Ireiteod, ‘‘ wc theicfore dircd the faid Chnquc 

Port (hips to attend us at Briflol.’* 

Yet, in p. 789, we fmd the general rendezvous of the King’s fleet was to be at Milfoid- 
haven. ^ 

Wc again find the Identical fonn of an order, in the upon this Kii.Ts going for 

France: in which neither the burrhen or tonnage of the Port (hips Is fpeci/ied , hut 

with refpe^ to the (hips from the other ports of EngJund, tlicy Were all to be flnps of eighty 

t ton*'', 
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tons, and upwards. And in none of the fiimnionfcs or mandates to the Cinque Ports, is there 
any allowance fpecified for the freight of their ihips ; from which circumftance it is evident, 
thzit the Ihips were to be fupplied to the crown gratis, at lead till the expiration of the hftecii 
days ailrcadjf* mentioned. 

Once for all, we lhall here alfo obferve, that in all fuch orders orhiandates for naval arma- 
ments, not only to the Cinque Ports, but to all the other ^orts of the kingdom of England, 
the King’s comtnauds were to be abfoliitely obeyed, under pain of imprifonment and hue, and 
even to be deemed guilty of rcl>ellion. 

King Richard IL in vol. vi]. p. 804, of the Foedera, now fending his ambafladors to de- 
mand Ifabclla, the cldcft daughter of Charles the Sixth of France, in marriage, “ |nftrii6l^ 
them to demand for her portion two millions of franks,” or livres ; which at their thcii 
value of three fliillings and fourpence ftefling each, was three hundred and thirty three tbuu- 
fai\c] three hundred and thirty-three pounds lix flrillings and eightpence ftcrling, “ but they 
were peremptorily to inlift on one niijiion and a half of franks,” or two hundred and f^ity 
thoufand pounds fterling, ‘‘ and he inftrufts them to ofter ten thoufand marks yearly in 
“ land for her dowry.” The King making a demand of fuch large fums, though not ob- 
tained, tends to prove, that it was even then thought rcafonable and prafticabic for France to 
give liim : and this Ihcws the great iacrcafc of money in Europe in about the fpace of one cen- 
tury paft. “ Yet, at lengtJi,” as it appears in p. 873, “ in the following year, 1396, the laid 
“ Prlncefs’s portion was fixed at eight hundred thoufand franks,” being one liundred and 
thirty-three thoufand three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix Ihillings and cigJitpencc iter- 
ling, “ three Inmdrcd thoufand to be paid down, and ten thoufand yearly of the remainder. — 
“ And King Richard obliged liimfelf to fettle twenty thoufand nobles Englifti,” i. e. ten 
“ thoufand marks, yearly on Ifa 1 ;>cJla : — A truce for twenty-five years being at tlie fame 
“ time concluded between England and France.” 

As the coins of Scotland had, by this time, been gradually coined confideiably lc6 in va- 
lue, but ftill keeping up the denominations of f^ngMfti fterling money, we cai^ot abfolutcly 
determine the prccifc mcaniagof the words fterifi^ mohey of Scotland, mc^nt;l<5^dcm Skene’s 
Regiam Majeftatem, under the word Jierlingus, It is adecd of mortgage 0f Walter Lord Ral- 
lion, Vifeount of Perth, to Robert Earl of Fife and Mentcitb, for two hun- 

“ dred marks fterling of Scotifti money:” (producentiy^i^^pjj^llniorummmcta: Scotut) 
unlefs it was intended to be the value of two hundred or fterling by weight, to 

be paid in Scotilh money : or clfe JlcrlingGruisjy to mean tliQ true 

and legal money of Scotland. -.v’ . '■ * 

In this fame year tfie renowmed Queen Margjir«t'.Wb«ght about the famous union of Cai- 
mar, or rather the ratification of it, by procutmg hcffclf to be recognized fovercign Queen of 
all the three kingdoms of Denmark, Swodcn, and Norway. Yet notwiihftanding that appa- 
rent formidable unicHi, the commeiC^^^ciety of the Hanfcatic League alone proved fre- 
quently an overmatch for licr ; to -deliver into their hands Kiiig Albert and bis 

foil, whom file had made to give up into their pofieirion the cities of 

Stockholm and Calmar: but the -.of Lubeck, Kamburg, Dantzick, Thorne, Elbing, 
Straclfund, Stetin, and Campen, bouftdlhcmfclvcs to her in fixty thoufand marks of fine iil- 
ver, that King Albert ftid^ld> 4 n'^throe years time, refign tie whole kingdom of SyreJen to 
her. AvS a proof of her inferiority, fhc had, as already related, borrowed three fhips of war 
from our King Richard II. Indeed, the Hans League had, in thofc days, ^ more and better 

ftiipping, 
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*395 ^Hipping, and much more money and wealth, than all thofe three kingdoms together ; having, 
at this period, almoft entirely cngroflTcd the whole commerce of the north, as well as much of 
the tifliery : Sweden and Norway, in thofe times, being laid to have had none but copper and 
iron money ; and Denmark owed all her filvcr money to lift correfpondence with Lubeck, 
and other Hans-towns, whofe fleets were, at this time, become fo formidable, as to ftrike 
terror into the neighbouring potentates, 

Tn this fame year, according to fomc authors, the ifland of Madeira was accidentally difeo- 
vered by one Macham, an Englifhman, driven thither by a ftonn, which has often been the 
caufe of new difeoveries, in a voyage, to Spain. He and a woman, whom he had ftoicii, or 
bro^nght away with him from England, being left there by the fhip ; and fhe dying, he found 
means to frame a fmall boat, in which he got to the coaft of Africa, and from thence to Spain; 
and upon his information a number of Callilians and French re-difeovered this iflc, and fet- 
tled upon it. 

• In this eighteenth year of King Richard IL in T395, the coins of England flood thus 
J\ pound weight of gold, of the old ftandard, was coined into forty-five gold nobles, of fix 
lliillings and eightpcncc each, or fifteen pounds value in filver : and a pound weight of filver, 
of the old fterling, was coined into feventy- five real groats, or twenty-five nominal Ihillings, 
or three hundred real pence : fo that the penny, half-groat, and groat, were, by this coinage, 
two times and two-fifths tlie weight and value of our own modern filver money, and the no- 
minal IhiJling, in accounting, (there being as yet no filver coin higher than a groat, or four- 
' pence; nor till one hundred and ten years after this time) was worth mo times and two-fifths ~ 
of our modern real Ihilling, or two (hillings and fourpence three-farthings, and one fiftli part 
of a farthing, or near two fhiliingsS and fivepcncc. So that when we read, that at this rime, a 
workman had twopence per day for his wages, he had as mucli filver in the faid twopence as is 
contained in our fourpence three- farthings and one-fifth of a farthing, or nearly fivcpence. And 
when we read, tliat the necclTaries of life, as corn, flcfli-meat, beer, cloathing, See. were, in 
this yenif*, to be had (comparing our fliilling or penny with theirs; at near onc-fiftb part of 
what we pay in our days, it follows, tlrat the faid workman’s twopence per day, could then 
go as far tetip^uce can do in the times wherein we live. 

1396 We have under the year 1390, how much the famous republic of Genoa was fal- 

Jea from it;s priftitie grahdetir^ power, and commerce, through the prevalence of faflion within 
her own bowels; fo that fevcral^ her nobility had ufurped the fovereignty of particular parts 
of her territory. Thofe divifibm ftil^-incrcafing, the republic became fo grcatlv enfeebled, as 
to be unable to ftand on her own indepe^^nt foundation, and therefore found heifelf obliged 
to requeft the proteftion of, and, in COti^uence, was fubjeft to Charles VL jhe Frcncb 
King, in 1396, and fo remained till 14 ii ; when the French, not having the fiime 

views as in our days, being deft itutc of aitjy corifiderabic naval flrength, and finding theinfclvcs 
alfo obliged to keep up a great laiid-artny in Italy, for the keeping of Genoa under their fub- 
jeft ion, they could not fupport tte expense of fpcb defign, and therefore abandoned the do- 
minion of the Genoefe, who immediately rc-aflTu.n'ied tbcir former independence ; although they 
never fince have been able to regain their ancient power, navaJ ftrength, and comntt ree. 

Although the digging of the copper-mipcs of Sweden miy poflibly, and proi)ablv, be of 
greater antiquity than the tiniu wc arc now Confidcriog, yet not met with an v mention 

of them before this year 1396, in foreign hiftories; when Metirlitts, in his Hiflmia Danica, 
hb. 5. printed at Amftcrdam, in 1638, obfcrvqs, Cbiccn Mar- 

garet, 
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1396 garct, going into Sweden, in order to fccure the fucccfTion of all her three nortlierii 
crowns ti) her ncpliew Eric, amongfl her other reguJations ordained, that a lithe copper- 
mines, excepting thofe belonging to the Bifhop of Wefl.erofcn, lliould be reilored to the 
kingdom/^ 

‘‘ Qiietn Margaret, moreover, made at that time many other good regulations for the bene- 
fit of commerce, and of merchants and mariners : fucU as, that no tolls fliould be exacted 
but at the cuftomary places ; that no ports fhould be frequented but Aach as ufiially were 
reforted to ; and that all poffibic affiftance fliould be afforded to merchant-ftrangers, 
“ and to mariners, in cafes of fhipwrccks, &c/' And this is the firft time we meet with any 
thing memorable relating to the^ Swcdilli commerce, which, in thofe times, was undoubtedly 
very inconfiderabic ; Schonen, one of tlie fincft of its prefent provinces, being then, and long 
after, in poffelfion, and deemed a part of the kingdom of Denmark, 

1397 The Ncthcrland hiftorians, and our Dr. Heylin, &cc. relate, .that in this year, William 
Buckelem, (or Beukelens) of the ifle of Bicrvlict, near vSiuys in Flanders, died, to vvhonc all 
the Nethcrlandcrs, as well as the great Penfionary De Witt, in his Intcreft of Holland,^ alcribe 
the invention of the prefent method of gilling and pickling of herrihgs in calks or barrels, 
fays Louis Guicciardini, according to tlic prefent method. Of this the Nethcrlandcrs were 
always fo fully perfuaded, that their countryman, the famous Emperor Charles V, went on pur- 
pofe to Bicrvlict, to view the monument creAcd there to Buckelcm’s memory, liuct, Biihop 
of Avranches, in his Memoirs of the Dutch Commerce, if he was the real author of that 
work, thinks “ this invention was about the year 1400, and that the towns of* Bruges and 
** SJuys were the principal places whence the Flemings carried on this herring trade with fo- 

reigners ; Sluys, the proper port of Bruges, having then a fine harbour, capable of receiving 
“ five hundred fail of fhips, and was then continually crouJed with ftiips from all nations ; by 
which trade, and their great woollen manufafture, the Netherlands began, from this time, 
to cclipfe the glory of the Hans-towns, and Bruges became a place of more wealth and com- 
mcrce than any place had been before in Europe/’ 

We have thought proper to give this account of the claim of the Nctherl^ndeirs to this very 
ufeful method of pickling of herrings : yet, that the eaft coafts of Englatiii and Scotland, and 
cfpccially Yarmouth, and tlie ports of its neighbourhood, were very <arly in the herring fifliing, 
has been made apparent in the preceding part of this work* ^ alfo, in his Firma Burgi, 

cap. xi. fefl;. i. p. 233, under the year 1125, fays, an ancient fidiing 

port in Suffolk, accounted to the King for its viz, one hundred and twenty 

pounds and one mark, and twenty-four thonfand ; viz. twelve thoufand for the 

Monks of Eye in Suffolk, and twelve thoufand for 'the , Monks of Ely. Even I’ranec, in 
the year 1270, feems to have had a conhdemW(|j hietrihg (though probably not on their 

own coafts) or, at leaft dealt largely h|;;t}te!pa, fince Mczerai obferves, that their King, St. 
Louis, who died in that year, afts of charity, diftribute in every time of 

I.cut, fixty-eight thoufand hofpitals, and other poor people. At 

Yarmouth, wc have already 1306, 1310, 1338, 1357, and 1360, there 

was a vaft concourfc of fhips frohl.^i nations to the herring fair in that harbour; and it ap- 
pears that thofe her ringis |Verc not only falted and dried forced herrings, but were (altcd and 
barrelled up wet, though ptiip'bably UOt pickJed and gilled irf fo nice a manner as in pur days ; 
and alfo that laws were made? in England for regulating this fain at Yarmouth, long before 
the invention of already mentioned, wiio poffibly might have learned It from the 

"'-''‘'’‘''i',"'': ! " . people 
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i397pcople of Yarmouth, for aught wc certainly know to the contrary, although, perhaps, he niighf 
have further improved the art of pickling that fpecies of fifli. 

The town, calUe, and noble port of Breft had been a confiderable time in the hands of Eng- 
land ; but at length we have, under this year, in the feventh volume, p. 852, of the Foedora, 
a treaty between King Richard II. and his brother in law, John Duke of Bretagne, by whirli 
Brcil was delivered up to tliAt Duke, upon his agreeing to pay one liundrcd and twenty 
thoufand franks or livres, or twenty thoufand pounds fterling to King Richard. And here we 
again fee that fix French livres was then equal to one pound fterling. 

Wc may here obferve, that King Richard IL continued the praftice of the three hfi kings, 
Edv^^ard I. II. and III. of allowing penfions to foreign princes and great lords, for retaining 
thpm in his intereft. He, in this year, allowed one thoufand pounds fierling per annum, to 
the Duke of Bavaria, the like fum to thcElcftor of Cologne, one thoufand marks to the Duke 
of (lucldres, ?cc. for being his homagers, as they were then fpecioufly called, “ They oblig- 
ing thenifelvcs to be ready to aid him with fo many men-at-arms and archers, when re- 
quired, againft all potentates whatever,’^ thougli ufually with fome fpecial exception ; as 
for inftance, the German princes always excepted their Emperors ; and this pradlice has con- 
tinued through later times, even to this day, though the ftile of the treaties of our times be 
fomewhat different from the above, and arc generally more refined.— Foedera, vol, viii. p. 2, 
See. 

^ In this fame year, King Richard II. had recourfc to his former method of taking loans of 
Ills nobility, gentry, clergy, and towns, as appears in vol. viii. p. 9, See. of the Foedera. Of 
the latter only we fhall give a^jift, as it may afford us fome probable idea of their refpeftivc 
wealth at that time, viz. 
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40 
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20 
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40 
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- 

40 
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40 
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- 
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N. B. Next to the city of London, the Bifhop of Winchefter lent the largcft fum, viz. one 
thoufand pounds. Amongft the cities and towns next after London, Briftol Hill takes the lead; 
then follow Norwich, Lynn, Glocefter, Salifbury, York, Lincoln, See. in regular fucceirion. 
We may here obferve the very great alterations in the circumftanccs of many ot ‘thelh cities 
and towns lince this time ; concerning which^ every curlers reader will be bell able to judge 
of the places within his own particular knowledge. Yet it is far from being certain whether 
theft- payments were exactly proportioned to the abilities of the refpeftive cities and towns who 
were called upon to make them. 

The London hifloriographers acquaint us, that the lioufe, or magazine, named Blackwell- 
lialJ, in London, was firil purchafed in this year, by tlic Mayor and Commonalty, fora mar- 
ket houle for the falc of woollen cloth, as it has remained ever hncc. % 

As we are now drawing towards the conclufion of the reign of that unfortunate prince, King 
Richard II. of England, as well as of the fourteenth century, we fliidi here compendioufly re- 
mark, That in this reign, more efpecially from the year 138$, and in that of his immediate 
fuccelTor, King Henry IV. tiiere occur very many fpr fettling commercial controvcrflcs 

between England and the then trading people of tfeie N^orth^ the Haris-towns, and the 
Maher General of the German Knights of th^ or St. Maty’s Hafpital in Pruffia*; 

whereiq mention is made of many Ihips being ftized on both hdcs, going to and coming 
from Pruffia, then eftcemed a part of Germany ; by which it too plainly appears, that Richard 
11. permitted wrongs to be done to the Pruffians refidi-ng in England ; fo that, in this year 
1398, the Mgller General of Prufii^ ih aTormal remonflrancc to King Richard JL renounced 
the treaty made with him ten becaufc, fays he, the PrufTians were mal-treatcd in 

England, whilft the Englilh were .liwii, uled in PrufTia, The principal Hans-towns with whicli 
we then traded were, Campen, .Lubeck» Hamburgli, Bremen, Staden, Wifmar, Rohock, Stracl- 
fund, Gripfewald, he, and more immediately under tlie abo 4 c-aamcd Mailer Cieneral of Pruf- 
ha, were Dantzic, Elhing, Marienburg, Thorne, Koningfl^^g, he. fo that the general Han- 
fcatic league haviivg before this time, been greatly flrengthened by the accclTion of the PruHiaii 
and Livonian ports, as well as by many inland fice ckics of Gcirmany, sd, it was become 

forini- 
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1398 formidable even to conficlerafde potentates ; having had, in this and the next century, many 
lliarp conflifts with the northern crowns concerning their immunities in commerce, motl ot 
the particulars whereof may be feen in Werdenhagen’s two folio volumes ; though they arc 
now of fmali moment with refpeft to our general Commercial Hiftory. With all which towns 
both in this and the fucceeding reigns, there was a conftaut and great correspondence from 
London, Ncwcalllc, Scarborough, York, Norwicli, Lynn, Hull, l<c. for Lnglifh woollen 
cloths, herrings, 5cc. long before we traded to any place on the Ihorcs of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

So potent was the Hans-town of Lunenburg at this time, whofc confequcnce was, according 
to ^4^e^denhagcn, occalioncd by its great commerce, though it is now alrnod lofl in obfeurity, 
that, having befieged its Duke in his own calllc, he was forced to a compofition ; and obliged 
to put three of his caftlcs into the hands of the befiegers, jointly with Lubcck and Hamburgli. 
Tlie iaft or iateii account we meet with, of the once famous mercantile city of Wilbuy is 
'^Meurfms’s Hiftoria Danica, lib. iv. who tells us, that Eric X. King of Denmark, ^cc. who 
)ir]d been alfociatcd with his aunt, Qiicen Margaret, attacked the ifle of Gothland, before poL 
ielTed by the Teutonic Order in PrufTia, and befieged its capital Wifbuy, wliofe garrilon made 
a llout refiftance : whereupon, the Emperor Wcnceflaus, as ProteAor of the I'cutonic Order, 
brought about an amicable agreement, by which the Grand Matter of that Order w^as forced 
to yield that Ifland to Eric, who, on his part, obliged himfelf to pay the Grand Matter nine 
jlionfaiul gold noldes of England f novem millla aureorum ^nglkorum^ quos appellant vu!go nohi~ 
for'thc charges of the w^ar : But Erichs money not being then ready, the (irand Matter 
iicld Ciothland till yielded up by a fubfcqncnt treaty ; when it was agreed, that the ancient Iea«* 
guc between Denmark and that Order fliould he revived, and commerce was to be free to the 
fubjedls of both parties. 

The. above ttipulation, fhews, that the Englifh gold nobles were then in as great etteem 
in thofc northern parts, as the gold florins of Florence were in the more fouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, in coniequence of our early trade to thofe northern parts. ^ 

X399 Jn the cfghth^olume, p. 75, of ftyujer’s Foedera, under the year 1399, we have King Ri- 
cJiard the Second’s laft will ; and as it is not only one of the fiidl records of this kind to be 
found in the Foedefaf but contains alfo lome very remarkable particulars, we fhall here abllraft 
a part of it. He direils^ 

L His corps to bccloathed in Wlvct, or white fattin, and interred with a gilded crown 
‘‘ and feeptre, and on his finger i f a precious ftone, of twenty marks value. 

H. He bequeaths to evei7CathoJit^^^;^ a gold cup, of forty-five pounds 

“value. • 

“ III. Six thoufanci marks to be let aparffoif tile cHarge of his funeral,” which were equal 
to near fifteen thoufancl marks of our modem tOQMy in weight, and equivalent to the fum of 
thirty thoufand mark.s, or twenty thotifsmd pounds lii contemplation of the rate of living then, 
being hill about five times as cheap as in oti'f aiid ten thoufand marks for rewarding 

“ fuch of his fervants as are ftill not provided for rafficiferitiy,** 

“ IV- To his nephew, the Duke of Surry, ten thoufand |^f|nd$. To the Duke of Exc- 
“ ter three thoufand marks. hotheEarl ef Wiltfhire two ^y3l^^fand marks. To his kinf- 
“ man, the Duke of Albemaiile (Blank) marks. Thefe, and others, he confiitutes his 
executors, jto each of whom, as fuch, he bequeaths a gold cup of twenty pounds %aluc. 

/ q D 2 “ For 
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1398 “ For all which legacies, and for certain charities therein named, he declares, he had fet 

apart ninety-one thoiiland marks, which were lodged in certain hands therein named. 

As for his gold diadem fet with gems, and all the crown jewels, he leaves them to his 
fucceflor in the throne./* 

In thih eighth volume, p. 8a, of the Foedcra, King Richard II. “ direfts colleftions to be 
“ made for the relief of Manuel, Emperor of Conftantifiople, forely prefled by Bajazet f' Bay- 
f(tus) Prince of the Turks ; and in the following year, (p. 174) another collection was 
made for the fame purpofe.*’ Here we ought to obferve, that although we have already 
taken notice of Tamerlane’s triumph over Bajazet, yet we cannot cxaftly anfwcr for the precife 
times of Tamcrlane^s conquefls : for although Bajazet afeended the Turkifli throgc in 1388, 
wc cannot afeertain the precife year in which he was made prifoner by l*amcrlane, though it 
muft probably have been pofterior to this year 1399, 

The General Hlftory of the Turks, Moguls, and Tartars, publifhed at London in two oc- 
tavo volumes, in 1730, vol. ii. fed. 2. obferves, “ That the Tartars began to made l\)mc- 
** what known to Chriftendom by the Neftorian Miffionaries, who, in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, extended their converfions very far on the fide of Tangut, Tliey gave 
the world a great notion of the advantages which would accrue to Chriftianity by their la- 
hours on that miflion ; wherefore, they magnified the power of the Tartar princes, at whofe 
** courts they had accefs, largely attributing to them empires, titles, and riches, which, as far 
** as really appears, exifted no where but in their own imaginations.” ^ 

Some authors pretend, that in King Richard the Second’s reign, there was a rich copper 
mine difeovered at Wealock in Shropfhire, without afeertaining the precife year, nor what is 
become of it fince. 

In the fame volume, p. 95, of the Foedera, we find, that King Henry IV. who had juft 
afeended the throne of England, bellowed the ifle of Man, formerly poflefled by Sir William 
Scrope, knight, on Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, with the fraall ifles adjacent, to 
hold to him and ttis heirs, of the crown, on condition of carrying a naked fword, which this 
King firft named Lancafter, at ^11 future coronations of the Kings of Ei^gland » yet this iflaiid 
was foon after forfeited to the crown by the Earl’s rebellion againft that King. 

In this fame eighth volume, p. 96, we fecalfo a form of Marque and Reprifils, 

granted to a private perfon, one John dc Waghen, pf t>y King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land, againft Albert, Count Palatine, Duke of Holland and Zealand, 

and againft his fubjefts, as far as eight gold iiobles and an half, and 

twenty -two pence ftcrling, due to him by a of Leyden, and another of Delft, *011 

thcir.wrlttcii fecurities. It feetns, the dej^^isid Richard II. had in vain folicited the 

Duke for payment thereof ; but method direfts his Admirals, &c^ to 

feizc on all Holland and Zealand ilji™ iti any Englilh ports, until dc Wag- 

hen be rc-imburfed, with coft^ 

Complaints being again t|hc Engli^ merchants againft the Matter General of Priif- 

fia, and the Hans-towns WJfiriar, Ryftock', Straelfund, Gripefwald, and their 

aflbeiates, r, the oth^ fot injuries and loflTes fuftained by thcEngiifli 

merchants there : Kinjg IV. hereupon iffucs a dccAration, (in the faid eighth volume, 

p. 112, of the Foedera) importing, That whereas the j^ivilcgcs and freedom of commerce 
granted to the German merchants in England, /. r. of the Steelyard, London, were on 
“ conditio^ Englilh Ihould enjoy the like in Germany ; wherefore the faid Mafter 

** Gene- 
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1399 ‘‘ General and the faid Hans-towns are thereby fummoned, either perfonally, or by deputies, 
“ to anfwei before this King and his council for the faid injuries, and to make due fatisfaftion 

for the fame/^ 

In this fame record it is by King Heniy direfted, That the faid merchants of the Hans- 
“ towns fliall not, under pretence of their own privileges in England, fliclter. the mcrcliants 
of other foreign parts, whcr<jby the King might fuffer in his cuftoms ; otherwife, the K ng 
‘‘ in council declares, that, in cafe q/ fuch prafticcs or colourings, he will abfolutcly revoke 
and annul their faid charter of privileges. ; 'which declaration the King direded to be regif- 
tered in Chancery.*’ 

'yiie art of making fine woollen cloths of many kinds being, by this time, come to a great 
degree of pcrfedioii in England, King Henry IV. in this firfi year of his reign, 1399, prohi- 
bited the importation of all foreign cloth: though that prohibit on was long after this occa- 
fionally difpenfed with, according as our princes were mare or lefs favourable to the people of 
^ the Netherlands. 

1400 > In the laft year of this century, by an aft of Parliament of the fccond of King Henry IV. 
cap. vi. the money of Scotland, ftill growing worfc, was put on the fame footing with tho 
coins of nations beyond the fea: both being “ hereby prohibited to pafs in any payments; 
“ and, as that aft exprefles it, to be voided out of England, or elfe coined into Englilh mo- 

ney, before the end ol this year.” It feems, tliat much gold and fdver coin of Scotland, 
and of the Netherlands, liad, till this period, pafled current in England ; and the French re- 
cord, 'in the new edition of the Statutes, mentions the great lofs and deceit which were occa-; 
Honed, by longer fuffering thofe coins to pafs in payments. 

According to the great Penfionary De Witt’s Intcreft of Holland, the breaking in of the 
paflage or inlet into the Texel happened about this time : from which date the trade to the 
Baltic Sea fettled itfelf moftly at Amftcrdam, and another part of it in England. The occafion 
of Amfterdam's obtaining fo great a fhare of that trade, was its great herring fillicry ; large 
quantities of whofe filh were taken off by the eaftern people, /. c. thofe on the Baltic fhoics, 
as w^U as falt^i the great herrirkg iilhery in the Baltic beginning to fail about this time. 
And ill tcturn> the traders of Amfterdam brought baclc their raw materials of iron, timber, 
hemp, flax, and copper, to be worked up for thcmfdvcs and others, for fliip-building, linen^ 

&C. ^ 

The French and Scots, in th|$; year, threatening an invafion of England, we find, in the 
eighth volume, p. 125, of tjtie Fqedera, that King Henry IV. held a grand council, in order 
cfFeftually to baffle thofe attempts, and to prepare for all events. Wherein, befidc a tenth 
given by the clergy, and other ufed, the following affiftance was undertaken, 

and engaged for, by fevcral perfons of q[uality, viz.. 

“ I. For land fervice. — The of Northnmbcrland and Wellmorcland, and the Sire de 

** Bergeveny, each to furniffl twenty rilen-at-arnis, and twenty archers; the Sire de Mauley 
fix metwt-arms, and twelve archecft. 

II. For fea fcrvicc.— The Eads of WiMrv^ck. and Stafford, each twenty meur-at-arms, and 
forty archers.” Men-at-arms always fought on horfebafeJk, each being attended by three or 
four men armed on foot, ai|d though here mentioned for fea ice, could only be intended 
fo^ land fcrvicc, either in l^rance or Scotland. “ The Bacl qf Suffolk, the Sires de Lo- 
veil, Bcrkcle, Pc/wys, St. John, Camoys^ and Burnell, e^weh to find, at tlicir own coft, a; 
** Ihip fitted out witli twenty men*at-arm$9 fotty^archfiStS^ Wd proper number of mariners. 

‘‘ The 
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1400 The Sires cle Fiztwatcr, Dare 5% and Seymour, each half a iTiip, with ten men at arms, and 
twenty archers. 'Fiic Sires clc Roos and Dc WiILougiiby» jointly to furnini one lliip with 
twenty mcn-at-arms, forty archers, and a fufFicicnt nuaibcr of mariners ; and bellde, they 
enga^J to be ready to ferve the King-at land.” 

Although wc have mentioned citizens and burgefles occalionally fummoned to the Scotiili 
Parliament, fo early as the year 1300, yet we are of opinjon, that it was not till an hundred 
years later, viz. in this year, that we firft find mention made of burgefles permanently lltting 
in the Parliament of Scotland, as a feparatc or diftin<Jit: clafs of reprefentatives of cities, towns, 
or burghs. Their commerce was but fmall, and their cities or towns of but little wcaltli or 
Gonfideration in thofc times ; fo that the reprefentatives, or conimiflioncrs, from ihejr refpcc- 
live counties or fhircs, were probably till now deemed fuflicient to reprefent the towns alfo, 
and to take care of their intcrefts, mofl of them being, in all probability, little able to maintain 
reprefentatives of their own body in Parliament, as is the cafe, even at prelent, with many in 
England, as well as in Scotland. Neither are we quite certain, wlicrhcr thofc citizens uiul 
})urgeires were not fometimes omitted to be fummoned to the Scotch Parliaments in fv^cceed- 
ing tjmes. 

The penalty for the unlawful giving or wearing of liveries in England, made in the firll of 
King Henry IV. cap. vii. was, in this fecond year of that King, confirmed and reinforced , by 
which, no Lord fliould thereafter give any livery, or ilgn of company, to any Knight, Kfquirc, 
or Yeoman, faring to the King and Prince of Wales, their giving their honourable liveries to 
their menial Knights and Efquires. The giving of liveries by Lords had Ibme iefcinbinncG 
of tJic late Scotifh valfalage ; for the retainers of thofc Lords, as the wearers of thofc liveries 
were tlicn called, were ready to fight in all their quarrels, and, on that account, were very 
naturally confidered as dangerous by the Englifh Kings of thofe times, more efpecially by one 
of fo doubtful a title to the crown as that of King Henry IV. and would, perhaps, have been 
regarded with flill greater fufpicion in our days. 

In this year 1400, the Ele£lors of the German empire depofed Wenceflaus their Emperor, 
chiefly becaufe he liad alienated and fold many regalities and lordlhips of ^hc empife without 
tlicir confent, and particularly the rich dutchy of Milan, to John Galeas ; as alfo fcveral com- 
mercial cities of Italy, which were fiefs of the empire. 

About this time, according to Hakluyt, an Englifh fhjp frbili Ncwcaftlc, of two hundred 
tons burden, on her voyage up the Baltic Sea towafda on by veffcls ])C- 

longing to Wifmar and Roftock. And King Henry IV, in his treaty of pacification with 
thofe Hans-towns, valued that fhip and its furniture at ifour^ hundred pounds flerling , and 
the woojlen cloth, wines, gold, and fums of monffy ia that fhip at two hundred Englilh marks ; 
fo that as our coin was, at this time, abo|2( tiKro ahd times as weighty as in thefe 

days, this fhip was worth one thoufand pouhds of ottt mbney ; yet furely, her cargo being 
worth only five hundred of our ^ be a complete lading for fucli a vclLJ. 

In thofe times the Hans-Town$ prefumed to deem all other nations, 

navigating the Baltic Sea, to be of tlieir rights. 


FIFTEENTH 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Succcffion^ P R I N c E s in this Century, 


Emperors of Germany, Kings of England. 

Rupert IY to 1413 

LATiNE, to J 9 V. to 1422 

JoDOClIs, (fix 1 VI. to 1461 

Mouths) j 4 9 Ed WARD IV. to 1483 

SiorsMUNO, to 1437 V. to 1483 

Albert IL to 1439 Rich ard III. to 1485 
1‘ f^EUE r< 1 C 111. 1 Henry VII. to 1500 

( o f A u If r i a ^ to j ^^9 beyond. 

A] A X t M 1 1. 1 A N 1 

I. 10 J *500 

and beyond. Kings of Scotland. 

Robert HI. to 1406 
James I. to ^437 

— ' — II. to 1460 

. III. to 1488 

I V , to J 500 

and beyond. 


Kings of France. 

Ch AR LES VI. to 1422 

VU. to 1461 

Louis XI. to 148 
Ch A RLE s VII. to 149^ 
Louis XU. to 1500 
and beyond. 


Kings of Denmarli. 
Margaret, to 1412 
Eric VII. to 1439 
Christopher 1 o 
111. to \ '448 

CllRl STI ANl.tOI48l 
John, to 1500 

and beyond. 


Kings of C(flile, or 
Spain, 

Henry 111 . to 

1406 

John 11. to 

1454 

Henry 1 V . to 

1474 

Isabella and ' 

1 

I LRDINAND 

V. to 

psoo 


and beyond. 


Kings of Portugal. 

John the Bal- I 
tard, to J 
Edward, to 1438 
Alphonso 
V. to 

John II. to i49S 
Emanuel 1 . to 1500 
and beyond. 


Tin: CHARACTER of the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


I. TJie general mercantile Charaflcriftic of this Fifteenth Century is, that alinoft every im- 
portant incident in it contributes, more or lefs, to introduce the fucceeding commerce and 
opulence of Europe, and to forward in a particular manner the profperity of the Bi itilh em- 
pire i which, towards the coaclufioa of this century, .by marriages, and other concinring cir- 
cumftanccs, vifibly tends to a confolidation of all its formerly disjointed parts and intercfls in- 
to one united dominion : whidt, by the blelling of the Almighty was, in fucceeding times, 
brouglit to maturity. * 

Vet, with refpeft to tlieftatc of £urO{M 5 | in point of learning, according to many authors, 
and particularly to Archbifhop Nicholfon, in hn Englifh Hiftorical Library, and to Baron 
Holbcrg, in his Introduflion to Univtffiii Hiftpry^. this century was among the moll rude 
and illiterate; yet furely that opinion muft bi uixderftood only of the former part of it. 
Learning,’’ fajs the latter, was looked on as a fort of herefy. There were even bifhops 
who did not fo much as know their letters ; fo that* in their fubferiptions to fynodal ads, 
** tlic following words are to Ijje found, As I cannot read myfelf, N. N. hath fubferibed 
‘‘ for me : or, As my Lord l|fhop cannot write himfclf, at his rcqueft I have fubfcribccl.’’ 


IL All 
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1400 11 . Ail which, with refpe^i: to the ignorance of many, or even by far the mofl of the clergy, 

may very probably be true. NevertheJefij, there are many vilibJe traces to be difcoverecl of the 
if crcafe oj^rcal knowledge, within the compafs of this fifteenth century, in various parts of 
Europe ; fuch as, the founding of a great number of new Universities, and the addition of 
new colleges and benefaftions to the old efnes. The noble art of Printing was not only in- 
vented but brought to perfe6lion ; and nearly coinciding, point of time, with the moil ufcful 
invention of rag paper. The incomparable mathematical fciencc of Algebra is firft brought 
into Europe ; which fcicnce has alfo proved extremely ufcful in calculations relating to certain 
branches of commerce, and was probably the foundation of the excellent method of mer- 
chants-accompts by double entry, commonly called Italian book-keeping. 

III. With particular regard to the improvement and increafe of commerce, navigation, and 
manufa£lures, as well as of agriculture and fillierics, and even of fome mercantile and mecha- 
nical arts, this century undoubtedly excels any of the preceding ones, fince the overthrcAA^ of 
the weilern empire, as will evidently appear in the fcquel ; wherein will be fecn the further in- 
creafe of manufafturcs — The building of larger flijps, and the undertaking of remoter voyages, 
even prior to the aftual difeovery of either of the Indies~Rcmote iilcs and ftrange coalls dif- 
covered and partly planted : till at length, grown bolder from fuccefs and experience, a new 
wcflern world is difeovered, although the completion of the mofl profitable and immenfe be- 
nefits of that great difeovery was referved for the two following centuries. 

« 

i 

Immediately following that difeovery, which was thcn~confidered with wonder and allonifli- 
ment, a way is found by fea to the remoteft regions of the Eaft, fome of which were till then 
little better known, or believed really to cxifl, than the world in the Moon ; yet, from 
thence, even before the final conclufion of this century, various new and unheard of 
materials for commerce and manufafturcs were brought into Europe, and many more fince 
that period. 

t ^ 

IV. This century can moreover boaft: of fcveral other improvements, for regulating and 
reflifyiiig of coin, and of the jntereft of money ; all which, though not underflood in fuch 
perfeftion as in more modern times, were, however, bcftflcJtiiO'vva than in any former cen-» 

V. Cities and towns alfo became vifibly inieMifdd JWttagnitude, wealth, and populoufnefs, 

in divers paits of Europe ; a fare mark of the increalh of the general wealth and commerce of 
the woild. Lands alfo fcnfibly incrcafcdln valtie, and Cofmography is begun to be cultivat- 
ed. Many new inventions alfo are p^^rdcularly afcr|t>ed to the people of the Netherlands, as 
tlic baking of Glafs, the fine TTapeftry, Sayes, Serges, Worllcds, he, the 

l^aiming in Oil Colours, the illJj Sn Malt Liejuors (fo ncceffary for Ihips), Engraving 

and Etching. 

VI. In France, according to Voltaire, in his General ft i (lory of Europe, if wc may en- 

tirely rely on fo volatile an author, it was not till the tim^of King Charles VII. who began 
to reign in 3422, and died in 1462, that fervitude was entirely abolifhed, fcjy the weakening of 
the power of lords ♦ to which, he fays, the Englifti quality greatiy contributed, by 

bringing 
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bringing with them into France, that fweet bleffing, Liberty, the charafleriilic of their na- 
tion. 

VIL From England, very near the clofc of this century, a difeovery is made of the whole 
eaftern coaft of North America, of which, however, to our lhame, our nation* did not at all 
avail itfelf till above a century Iftcr. 

VIII. In this century alfo, it is commonly believed, that the names of at IcaE the eight 
principal winds, or points of the compafs, were lirft given by thofc of Bruges in Flanders, as 
they arc known and written, at this day, all over Chriflendom : due allowance being made for 
the fanguages of diffetent countries. 

1401 Whilft the republic of Genoa, at the conclulion of the fourteenth, and the beginning of the 
* hftoenth century, was continually declining in power and commerce, more cfpecially alter fhe 
had rhiown licrfclf under the fubjc6lion of France; her filler Venice, on the contrary, was 
incrcaling in riches, commerce, and territory ; fhe was poffelTcd of a conliderable part of the 
ancient Greek empire on the eafl fide of the Adriatic Sea, of Peloponncfus alfo, now named 
the Morea, and of many Greek iflands; fo that lire even excited tlie jealoufy ol the reft of 
Italy. Her large mercantile vellels cover not only the Mediterranean Sea, butlikewife traverfe 
the great Ocean in fearch of new fourccs of commerce. 

* 'l‘he» Kings of Caililc and of Portugal continued to attack, and, by degrees, to weaken the 
Moorilh kingdom of Granada; whilll the Kings of Arragon kept a.prccarious pofTclIion of 
the illcs of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica. 

The German emperors arc engaged in perpetual fquabbics with the Popes, and begin alf® 
to be alarmed, on the lide of Hungary, with the nearer approach of the Turks. 

As for the other large ChrilHan monarchies, they were as yet far from concerning them- 
felves much about commerce. Even the monarebs of England, and much more thofc of 
F ranee, had litj^Ie concern or ftrugglc, but merely for power and territory ; leaving, in gene- 
ral, the cultivation of commerce to the free Hates of Italy, the Netherlands, and the Hans and 
Imperial cities. 

In religious matters, Egyptian daikncfs had fo long overfpread Europe, that although Dr. 
WicklifF, of Oxford, and his difciples, John Hufs and Jerom of Prague, had thrown a very 
conliderable light upon religious opinions, tlie truth of which the two latter had fealed at the 
Hake, yet the clergy in general I'^ained ignorant, and confequcntly violent in their old opi- 
nions and ceremonies. In Ihort, what little learning there was in Europe was but barely pre- 
ferved alive at the Univerfities of Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, 

This feems to have been the real ftatc of the wcllcrn world at, or about the commcnccincnt 
of the fifteenth century : and, although we have profefledly difclaimed any concern with tlic 
Greek or Conflantinopolitan empire, yet we may here curforily remark, that the Turks, liav- 
ing mailered the greatell part of Greece, even to tjie frontiers of Hungary, and thus hcniuicd 
in the city of Conllantinopie, as it were, between the Aliatic and European Turks, that 
clow or bare name of an cmpi)fc could not poiTibly exilt much longer, as will be Ihcwn in the 
courfe of this century. k 

Although the great bland of Madagafear be properly out of our province, yet as tlini iilc hrn , 
in modern titles, been much frequented in the voyages of tlie Europeans to India, \m could 
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1401 not aJtogother pafs it over in filcncc. It was at or about the beginning of this century, that 
the Arabians from the Red Sea arc laid to have polRdred thcmfclves of this iHaiid ; yet it by no 
Hicans appears, from the pre fen t Hate of Madagafcar, that their concjucH did, in any confider* 
able degree, improve either its foil or inhabitants, Tlic bulk of the natives, who are all ne- 
groes, afid arc by fome thought to be about one million hve hundred thoufand in number, 
arc faid to be as lazy, and very near as ignorant, as thqfe on the coail of Guinea. Some are 
of opinion, that the defceiulants of their Arabian conquerors remain Hill of a fomewhat light- 
er complexion than the originally native negroes of that great iHc ; although, by continual 
mixture with them, that dillinftion of complexion becomes conHantly Icfs perceptible : they 
write, indeed, in Arabic chara<Hers, and have a kind of linattcring of fome of the arts and 
manufactures of the Europeans ; but, in other refpcCls, they arc mere favages to this day, liv- 
ing in miferable huts, without other commerce amongH them than barter, or tlic mutually ex- 
changing, with eacli other, one ncceflary commodity for another, without having the ufc of 
money or coin ; the toys, bells, beads, Ccc, brought thither by the Europeans, ferving Micni 
jnHead of money to carry chi their own little trade among thcmfclves. They have, .indeed, 
few or no juH and adequate notions of commerce,^ notwitliHanding they have good materials 
for it, as rice, honey, wax, (which tvvo laH articles they eat together) beef and mutton, which 
they cat with the fkins or hides ; lilk, which they do not manufa<Hure; cotton, of which 
they make certain cloths and carpets, weaving them with Hicks on the ground inllead of 
looms ; fugar canes, of which they make only a fort of liquor or drink ; gums, benzoin, 
franklnccnfe, coals, iron, Heel, (of which two laH articles they make certain ' inHruments 
for war, and for other ncceffary tools) and laltpetre : yet neither wheat nor vines arc faid to 
thrive there, though oats and barley do toleiably well. Sheep, hogs, and black cattle, with 
wild fowl, arc in plenty. About the middle of thefeventeenth century, the French attempted 
to fettle a colony on this IHand, to which they gave the name of FI lie Dauphinc, building a 
fort of that name near thefouthweH point of the ifland ; but the commerce there not anfwcring 
the cxpcnce of the garrifon, &c. they afterwards abandoned it. Ncitlicr have the other Euro- 
pean naiioiis eHcemed Madagafcar further worth their while, than mcieI)tto refrefh or fheiter 
at, in their way to aiKl from India, and fomctinics for the purchafe of negroes for their Ame- 
rican colonics. 

In the eighth volume, p. 231, of Rymci’s Foedcra, we Jmvc the annual allowance of King 
Henry 1 V’s confcflbr, who, as fuch, was to be coiiHanfly about perfon : wliich allowance 
was fixty-ninc pounds ten Ihillings and Hx pence, fot Mpfcif, afltiHant, Icrvants, and hoifes, 
by the year, being the very fame that was allowed by JBfcg Richard II. to the Bilhop of St. 
Afapl^, in the year 1391, as we have already related. And in vol. ix, p. 72, of the IVxdcra, 
there is exactly tlic fame allowance, in 1413, to King Henry Vtlfs coiifeflbr, for hitni’elf, fer- 
vants, &c. as that above mentioned. 

'.f! 

In the fame eiglith volume, p. 17a,. We fee King Henry TVt:b\s further preparations for war, 
by his mandates to a great number oftowm to build and fit out certain vcffels for fca fcrvicc, 
called barges and balingers, €t bartni€r^)^ The firfl feem to have been tlie largcft and 

irioft coHly, as appears from thcilr being direfted to be fitted out by the bcH towns, as the ba- 
Jingers were by the meaneft towns. Inland towns are joinci with fea ports, and in many in- 
Hances, two, three, and four towns are direfted jointly to^t out but one barge or one balin- 
ger. No one city or town, not even BriHol itfelf, had above one of thefe impofedon it, Lon- 
don alone excepted, which was to fit out one of each kind. What the malc<^ and burden of 
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1401 thofe two kinds of veflcls were, it is not probably vcrycafy to afeertain at this diflance of lime; 
only the King, in this record, tells the towns, “ That they excelled all other kinds of fliips 
“ in time of war, for the guard of the feas and of merchandize : — Pro Jcilvo cuJhdiO marls, et 

tncYcandi farum veJirarumP 

In this year 1401, in voL viii. p. 179, of the Feedera, we fee a contraft of maVriage between 
Blanche, King Henry IVth’s d-jughtcr, and Louis, the cldell fon of the Emperor Rupert^ 
Henry agreeing that her portion fhouid be forty^ iboufand gold nobles, or thirteen thoufand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix fliillings and eight pence ftcrling; and the Emperor 
was to fettle four thoufand of the fame nobles, or one thoufand three hundred and thirty-three 
ponn^ds hx fhilhngs and eight peirce ftcrling, yearly revenue in lands, as her jointure or dow- 
ry : and in p- 232 of the fame volume, we find that King Henry demands, the fame ycai, an 
aid of his own immediate landholders, to enable him to raife the faid portion : viz. twenty 
ftrillings on evtM'y Knighrs-fee, and the fame on every twenty pounds per annum on lands held 
•in Ibccagc of the crown, 

El vol. viii. p. 193, of the Fti5dcra,^ic communities of Oftergovv and Weftergow, inFrlcf- 
land, conclude with King Henry IV, a treaty of friendfhip and commerce, and full freedom 
for the ftups of botli countries to trade with each other ; thofe communities further requefting 
King Henry not to permit his Captain or Oovernor of Calais to aftift the Earl ot Holland a- 
gaintl their country ; “ feeing,” fay tlicy, “ he openly retains in his pay the public enemies 
** ofCiod, and of all good merchants, the pirates called Likcdelers.” 

Ih tills year alfo, according to Howell, in his Londinopolis, and others, water was 
brought from certain fprings in tlie village of Tyburn, in leaden pipes, to the then prifoii, 
or watclx lioufe rather, called the Tunns in Cornhill, London, whereby that fmall p’ifoii, 
‘‘ (fays Howell) was turned into a water conduit For we have flicwn, under the years 1237 
and that there was water then brought in leaden pipes to London from the manor of 

I'ybuni ; fo that what was now brought muft have been from fomc different fpving in that 
munor, 

Tbc xloftrincs^of WicklilT, which had been firft broacjicd about the clofc of King Edw^ard 
the Third’s reign, had fpread very much to this time , and though the clergy vehementiv op- 
pofed them, yet the Houfc of Commons always lhc\ved a great rcludtancc to pcrfecute any of 
thofe good people. But King Henry .IV, having but a dubious title, and, for tliat reafon, 
courting the clergy, wlto, he knew, had great power to fupport him, at Icjigth gave wny to an 
a£l of Parliament, for the buri\in|^of obftinate heretics, as the Wickiiffites or Lollards were 
. then conftrued to be. Whereupdir, William Sawtrcc, parilh prieft of St, Ofith in London, 
wa^ moft cruelly burned alive, having been the firft who had fufFered death, in England, on 
a religious account. This bloody ftatutc’^ fays Mr. Titidal, Rapin’s Tranflator, in note 4, 
flood unrepealed till the year 1677.’^ 

As pcrfecution for confcience fake, is ever repugnant to the freedom of commerce, as 
well as to all juft and rational civil Liberty and trifc Chriftianity, we could not avoid taking 
. due notice of fo great an encroachment on almoft jjll that is worth contending for by mortal 
men on this fide the grave, 

1402 In the very beginning of this fifteenth centu y, fays Cardinal Contareno, in his Iliftory of 
Vcnic the ftate of Venice emarged her territories on the contih^nt, by pofTelfing hcrfclf of 
Vicenza, FeJt^o, Baffailo, Befluno, Verona, and Padua: and, iti the year 1402, fiic became 
mifli'cfs of the ille of Cyprus. 

L.‘ 
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4C4 AN h'istorical and chronological deduction 

1402 In this year, we learn from Lambecius, in his Rerum Hamburgenfium Hiftoria, lib. ifr 
p. that his native city of Hamburgh Iiad the honour of deftroyitig four terrible arch pirates, 
or fea robbers, wlio, by their depredations for many years, had rendered the whole Baltic Sea, 
• and alfoall the other leas from Norway even to the Straights of Gibraltar, very unfafe to be 
navigated-. 7 'hey overcame them in two fea fights, and brought one hundred and fifty of them 
prifoners to that city, beheaded them all, and fet their li^ads on poles along the banks of the 
Elbe. The fame author quotes feveral northern writers, who icilify how famous the city of 
llaK^j*!mrgh was in former times, for clearing the feas of pirates, who then greatly infelted the 
Danilh, Norway, and German coalls. 

A flatute of this fourth year of King Henry IV. cap. vi. directs a feal of lead to bc^ affixed to 
all woollen cloths made in London and its fuburbs, for preventing frauds in the falc of them. 
We may obferve, that in thofe times the clothing trade was very much in and near London , 
but the prices of provilions, labour, 6fc. increafing witli the inciL.-^v o! oui commerce, the 
clothiers, for chcapnefs, removed firft into the counties adjac.nT o) Li.intlon, as SiVrry, 
(where we find them at Guildford in the year 1391, in a ibituu oi uu twcrity-fixth o,f King 
Richard II.) Kent, Eflex, Berkfltirc, Oxfordlhirf; <S:r. J'iic y afterwards removed flill far- 
ther, into the counties of Dorfet, Wilts, Somerlet, Gloccfler, and Worceilcr, and even as 
far as Yorkfliire, &:c. 

Some Englifh fliips having feized on a vcflc -1 laden with wme, belonging to Hanfcatic mer- 
chants, and bound to Pruflia, the Hans cornploir at Bruges, fiiling thcmlblves Aldermen and 
Jurates of the Community of German Merchants of the Teutonic Hanfe of the fa'cred Roman 
Empire, refiding at Bruges, (vol. viii. p. 269, of the Foedera) made a moft refpefVful applica- 
tion for redrefs to King Henry IV. It is not now material how their letter was received by 
that King, but the fuperfeription of it is fomcvvhat remarkable, viz. 

GlorioJt/Jimo Principi, ferenljfimaqiic Domino^ Domino Henrico Re^i AngUiV et Ftanciaf^ it 
** Domino Plihcrniay Domino nobis graciofo ; ommmodo Reverentia Lltera prefeniataP — /, e. To 
the moft glorious Prince, and moft fcrenc Lord, the Lord Henry, King of England and 
France, and Lord of Ireland, our gracious Lord, with the utmuf rcvcr(;ace this fetter is pre- 
fen ted. 

The royal author of the Memoirs of the Houfc of Brandenburgh, relates, biat in this year, 
Sigifmund, Elcftor of Brandenburgh, fold that whole Eleftoratc for iour {luiuircd thoufmd 
florins, to William Duke of Mifnia. He alfo remarks on this circum:'anre, That ihis cuf- 
‘‘ tom of buying and felling territories, which fo greatly prevaileu ;-i tliai age, js an evident 
“ proof of the barbarity of thofe times, and of the mifcrablc fituatio-i wherein fuch provinces 

were, to be thus fold at fo cheap a rate.’^ We may very naturally add another obvious re- 
mark, viz. That money muft have been at that time very fcarcc in Germany, even although 
florins probably then contained a confidetkbly greater quantity of bullion than in fuccccding 
times. 

After feme years filencc in the Foedcra, concerning any commercial complaints and griev- 
ances between England and Flanders, we find, in vol. viii. p. 273—276, two complaints of 
the Magifl rates of Bruges to the Englifh council, in this year, concerning depredations and 
damages from the Fbiglifb, done to their fhips and perfons ^ whereupon, in the fallowing year, 
(p. 286) King Henry IV. enjoins a ftrift obfcrvancc of tluttruce between England and F’lan- 
ders. ' 

In 
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1403 til the fame volume, p. 284, of the Fcx^clcra, the General Aircmbly of the Deputies of the 
Han3-tQ\\ms, met at Lubcck, complain, though with the moil; pvolouiid rcTpctd that word^ 
can invent^ to King Henry IV. of the Gafeons, his fubje^Ms, fei/hng on a fhip of Stciiii, with 
her meichandize ; the fame being hill detained by the M:nu)r, See. of Bayonne, under pre- 
tence of their having contraband goods in that fhip. And in p. 287, the city ^of Ltibcck, the 
lame year, complains to this monarch, that one of their henlng veHels had been feized by thofe 
of Lynn and Blakcney ; and p. 296, Hamburgh joins in this complaint. 1 i.is, we apprcliend, 
is the firh time that Hamburgh is dirc£Uy mentioned in the Fccdcra. 

Coiiccining tlic many complaints of this kind, by foreign nations, in this, as well ns in 
former, and allb in fiieceeding reigns, it is nlmoft unneceflary to remark, l ii ll, I'hat, for 
fut^i of ihcin as our Kings order to he redrefTed, we maybe hire they were well grounded. 
Secondly, riiai others, though probably nevc^ rcdrellcd, migliC alfo have ancrpiai founclation, 
tlioiieh c.ui' an liigh hand, from certain political confidcratlons, not to be delended 

* ill iu^bee. \ Vlior com]>laints .may have been red rdled, though not to be tound in 

hiis great colled .. <>ur 1 c> enxls. I^ailly, We have but too much reafon to i'ufpci^, that 
the complaints cd vs eake’ bites agaijfft the depredations of flronger ones, though feJdom re- 
cirefFd, were, in thofe limes, at Icall, generally well grounded; and, on the other hand, that 
the complaints and claims of 'n.orc powerful Hates agaiiiH the weaker ones, had often no 
better foundation tluio iliat j dr; lion in the fable. 

Thefe brief lemarks will, \\< flatter ourfclvcs, in feme meafure enable the judicious readier 

* blmfclf frequently to fupply many explanations, which otherwife miglit be thought neccllaiy 
for us to make when) luch cafes occur. 

in the fame eighth volume, p. 299, of the Foedcra, we have an ainlientlc proof that two 
pence per day was, in biis year, fufficiciit for the maintenance of a iingle woman in fomc ci c» 
dit. Ivlizahrth, daughter of Rabbi Mofes, a hhliop, (fays the record^ of the Jews, was con- 
verted to ChriRianity ; and, as fuch, had an iifual allowance of one penny per day from the 
Warden of the Houfc of converted Jew^s in London, which Hood where the Rolls OlTicc now 
Haiids in Chanceiv Lane. . King Henry IV. probably in confidcration of her being abandoned 
by her a-ni b ' grants her, during life, ;^*nothcr penny per day out of his jfxclu -- 

ciucr . Vv'- .hcrcfoiv iu' ibii to remember that thefe two pence, nearly containingas much fiver 
as urx ut h :c of our pence at this day, would go about as far as ten pence in our times ; as vve 
Iia- c ahead*' nude \l appear under the year 1395. 

In tb d.mc V'/ r, p. 31;^, KtngHcnrylV. concludes a treaty of truce, and of mutual ii- 
oi v. n'.uci :e, between him and Henry 111. King of Callile. And another the fame 
year, (p. 3:*7) and of the like tenor, with Flanders. A third treaty alto, (p. 329) of the fame 
'kind, wirli John the Baflard, King of Portugal, wherein King Henry IV. Hipiflates to make 
good all damages done to the flfrps and goods of the Portuguefe by the Englilh. And, tho^ 
following year, the treaty of peace made between the two nations in the year 1380, was renew- 
ed and confirmed. In this volume, p*.336, of the Fcjedcra, King Henry IV, alfo makes an a- 
greement, elated the 24th of Oftober, with King Charles VI. of France, for the mutual free- 
dom of fiflring for herrings and other fifli, to both nations j particularly during the herrinc^ 
fcafm of that year, until the ift of January following, between Graveliiies on the French 
coad, and the iflc of Tliapct on the Englhh coaft ; and fo on.fouth weft ward between both 
Ihores, as far the mouth entire river Seine on the French coaft, and tlie haven of Southamp- 
ton on the), Englilh coaft. 
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1^03 As early as from the twelfth century, clown to the clofc of the fourteenth, the Hans~towns 
on the I'outb fhoios of the Baltic Sea, almoll totally engrolfed ilic commerce of the nations on 
each fide of that lea, viz. Poland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the noi th end of Ger- 
hiany. about this year, Eiric Vlll. King of Denmark, being engaged in a defperate war 

with the planfeatic League', called in the Zealanders and other Netherland Ihips to his aid; 
whofc airihancc enabled him to humble the Hans~towns and the people of the Netherlands, 
from this time, gained ground fo fail on the Hanfeatics, that within little more than one cen- 
tury^^ they had actually acquired the afeendant in the trade to the before-mentioned countries 
within the Baltic, and greatly reduced that of the Hans-'towns. 

To what we have already remarked, towards the clofe of the preceding century, of the famous 
Tamerlane, the Tartarian conqueror, we may here add, that his great fame fpreading wefi- 
ward, is faid to have induced Henry III. King of Caflile, to fend an ambaffiidor to him ; 
v/hich compliment Tamerlane returned ; on whofc return home, the Spanilh monarcli fent a 
fecond, in the year 1403, to Tamerlane: which fecond Spanifh ambalfador, in a book piiNit- 
cd at Seville, deferibes the vaft magnificence of I'imur-bcc, or 7 amcrlane ; wlio, it /cems, 
had greatly enlarged and adorned his capital city of Samarcand, lituatcd on a river running 
weftward into the Cafpian Sea. His vail: conquelfs of all Tartary, with part ol’ RuHia, of all 
the Idfer Alla, Syria, Pcrfia, and India, even to the !)anks of the Ganges, and his reducing 
Egypt to be tributary, (altogether unparalleled flncc the time of Alexander tl)c Great) muft 
have greatly dill urhed the commerce of thofc parts. Tn the battle in which Tamerlane van- 
quiflicd Bajazet, in the preceding year 1402, the French authors fay that tlie former had three 
hundred thoufand horfc and five hundred thoufand foot; and that Bajazefs army was pretty 
near equal to it; for which they quote. Alhacciit. He had projeded the conqudl: of Cliina, 
and was on his march thither for that end when he died, in the year 1405, at Otrar, or Ottar, 
in Bocaria, or Bucharia, a kingdom of Great Tartary. 

A queftion being objeded or ftarted by many, how it has happened that the great cities 
mentioned by the biographers of Ghenghis Can and Tamerlane to have been in thofc times in 
Grand Tartaiy, and no where to be found in our days? The French authors an.fwcr, that 
the eallern Tartary neareft to the ^rcat wall of China, has been in later times fo milerahly 
ravaged by the Chinefc, that thofc cities have been totally deftroyed, and nothing is now to 
be fecii but lamentable heaps of ruins ; but that Sarmacand Hill cxifts as a city, though much 
decayed from its prihine grandeur, and flill carries on foiYie commerce with India, Peifia, and 
Ruflia. This opinion may pollibly be a plaufibie piece of fpcculation With relation to tlic 
countries call of the Cafpian Sea; but, with refpeA to the tribes in the parts north and well, 
of that Sea, they have probably been the fame wild kih 4 of people called Herds by the ^mo- 
derns, and Nomades by the ancients ; who moved with their cattle from place to place for 
pafturc, carrying all their families, utcnfils^; and pvovifidns, &c. on wheel carriages, having 
110 cities, nor fixed habitations, except thofe that lie more contiguous to Europe and Pcilia, 
So that, upon duly confidering the fnodftn ftatc of Tartary, and even its condition for fome 
centuries paft, we aix apprehenfiye it ivill be found extremely difficult clearly to anfvvcr the j 
queftion that has been ftated, aod tflWt thofc biographers arc by no means to be rdied on in 
their pompous relations. • 

Wherever luxury increafes, there will naturally be an increafc of the importation of foreign 
merchandize. This was, we fear, too much the cafe in Kinj^Henry IVth’s imfcttlcd reign 
in England, by which tjvc general balance of foreign trade feems to have bccli turned againll 
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J403 UK ; /. c, all our native {)roJu 5 t and manufaftures annually exported, did not amount to the 
value of foreign mercluindize annually imported; and in that cafe, let the legiilaiui'c make 
what coc reive laws they can, the balance due by us to foreigners mull inhillibly be paid, cither 
in our coin or bullio]i. This not being vvell underftood by the King and Parliament in this 
reign, they repeatedly made coercive laws, particularly that of the fourth of Meni'y IV. cap. xv. 
and of the hhli, cap. ix, to oblige merchant-flrangcrs, (the principal importers in thofe days 
of the moll lii>:mions foreign wares) as well as denizens, who bring meichaiulize into the 
realm and fell the fame for Pnglith money, 'to lay that money out in Engiiih mctchandi/.e 
“ to l^c exported, without carrying out of the realm any gold or filver, either in coin, plate, 
o»v bullion, upon pain of forfeiting the fame. And that fccurity be taken of merchant- 
“ if rangers, in all the ports of England, that they ihaJl employ all the money tljcy leccivc for 
“ the w’^ares they import, on the native commodities of the realm. And lhall moreover be 
“ obliged to fell and difj)ofe of all the merchandize they (the foreign merchants) fhall fo im- 
w ithin tlie fpacc of three months after landing the fame. No merchant-ilrangei lliall 
“ i'eil .any merchandize in England to another mcichaju-lliangcr. And that in every citv, 
town, and port of E-ngland wlicrc merchant-flrangcrs fhall be, fufficient hods fhall be 
alfigued them, with whom, and no where clfc, they fhall dwell.’* It is unnccclfary to re- 
mark liow impolitic this condiufl w^a.s, in giving fo mxjch trouble to, and laying fuch hardlhips 
on foreigners coming to trade with England. They evcfi faw, as it were inilaiitly, the mif- 
^hief of the claufe relating to foreigners being obliged to fell off their merchandize in three 
nioiuhs ; ilnce, the very next year, fixth Henry IV. cap. iv. they rcrnaicd it in the words fol- 
lowing : “ our j^ord the King feeing the faid ordinance to he hurtful and prejudicial, as well 
fur lilrnfclf and his realm as for the faid mcrchant-fhangers, Jiath ordained, by the advice 
and alfcnt aforefaid, that the faid merchant-flrangcrs be at their free difpolition to fell their 
merchandize in tiic manner they did before tlie mnking of tlic laid ordinance; faving always 
' the iraneliifcs and liberties of the city of London.” 'I'hls lafl clanfc was hy way of douceur 
to that city. “ Provided always that the laid merchant- Grangers fhall not carry out of tlic 
realm any mcTchandizc brought w ithin the realm by the merchant-flrangcrs afon iaid,” 

'J'hcfc and fcveral other laws, in fuccccding reigns, of the fame tendency, were, in ciicfl, 
of no fubftantial fcrvice to the public, being framed at the inftigation of our own monopoliz- 
ing cities and towns. For, firft, could the putting foreign merchants upon the ncccfhry of 
laying out all the money they received for the goods they iniportetl, on Englilh merchandize, 
make any more of the laft to be Confuted beyond ica than they bad occafiem forf^ Certainly 
• not. And thofe Englifh wares fo j:.‘xportcd, would only fupply the room of an equal cjuantity 
wl|ich otherwife there would have been a demand for. Secondly, their laws for preventing 
. the exportation of coin and bullion wonld bavbfJbccn equally incfredual, wdiiiil we imported a 
greater value of foreign merchandize tha|t we exported of Engiiih wares. Since it is clear be- 
yond a doubt, that if there be a general balance due by us to foreign nations, and that balance 
continues for any confiderable time to be in our disfavour, it can no otliur way be fatisficd, in 
^ the end, but by carrying out money or bullion; and all that fuch redri^livc laws can do, is 
only to make it more troubiefome or difficult to do it ; whilft, at the fame time, it often occa- 
lions very difeouraging obflruclions to tlic fvccdom of commerce. Although, in the intio- 
duff^^n to this work, we hav^ fully difeuhed this point of the general balance of a nation’s' 
commciTc ; y‘ft w^e could not well avoid, in this place, offering foine brief remarks cn a [ oint 
fo ncceffary fpt all perfons to underftand. 


Ey 
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A. n. 

1404 r»v an nfl of Parliament of the fifth year of King Henry IV. cap iv. it was cnafted, “ tliat 
none from hcnceforlli lhall ute to txiultiply gold or filver, otherwife he Ihall incur the pain 
• of felony in this cafe.’' I know not how to explain the intent of this Jaw any way fo well 
as by referring to an a 61 : of the firll of William and Mary, cap. xxx. which repeals tliis ait. 

The Lombard mercliants refiding In London^ were at this time cilcemed very rich. And 
King Henry IV. being often put to difficulties for the railing of money, had frequent rccourfc 
to them, as fomc of his predcceflbrs had alfo done, to advance money to him ; particularly at 
thiV time. By Lombard merchants in England, were then always underftood thofe of the 
four republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice, In vol. viii. p. 358-9, the furn lent 
by the focicty of the Genoefe this year, was one thoufand marks ; -and by thofe oG Florence, 
five hundred marks : to pay ihcmfcives out of the cuftoms which lhall from time .to tim® 

“ become due by their Ihips importing merchandize to London, Southampton, and Sand. - 
‘‘ wich ; as alfo out of the duties on wool, leather, cloth, and other merchandize which the 
faid Ihips fliall export from the ikid three ports into foreign parts.” With rcl^ccf to the 
mention here made of cloth exported from England by the Lombards, who made vety good 
cloth thcmfdves in thofe times, it may be obferved that the Englilh doth was probal>ly carried 
to fomc other parts, or elfe might be cheaper than their own. And in p. 388, we find, in the 
following year, that tlie like lums were advanced to that King by the faid two focieiics, on the 
fame lecurity for repayment. Yet in none of thofe loans do we find mention of the word 
intereffc^ nor of any term denoting ufury or intereft for money. Yet, without doubt, ^ thole 
IvOinbards, who, like the Jews, were great dealers in money, were well paid fur the ufe of 
their money in feme way or other. 

In Hakluyt’s firfl: volume, p. 160, there is a rcmonflrance of the Teutonic Knights of 
Prufiia, in tliis year, againil Englifh depredations ; wherein we find exprefs mention, that the 
Ihips of England were then accuftoined annually to fifli for herrings on the coall of Schonen, 
which, though now a part of Sweden, belonged, at that time, to Denmark. 

We find in vol. viii. p. 360, of the Foedcra, the fecond inltancc of any Engliffi charter or 
licence granted to companies or^focicties of Englifli mcrcl a tts refiding in foreign ‘parts. It is 
from King Henry I Vth, again ‘‘ to the Englilh merchants refiding in Pruffia, Schonen, and 
otlier parts within the limits of the Hanfcatic Confederacy, iiupowcring them to afi'tmhle 
“ annually, in order to out of tlieir number a goycniof in each refpeftive port or place 
of their reiidence, for fuperintending the Englilh cdn^iBerce in thofe parts, and for govern- 
“ ing the hhiglilh merchants and others of that natioii refiding there, with the lame powers, 
iSce. as v;crc granted by King Richard 11 . in thte year 1390.” King Henry, in this record, 
takc^ notice, “ that for want of good and found government, many lofics, diiTcntiofis, and 
grievances have happened amongft thc^nglifli refiding in thofe parts.” This further (hc.w.s, 
that rlic officer called governor, very raucliyrefcmbled, df he wSsS not cntirtly the fame as the 
modern one ofeonruJ, a.s already phferved under a preceding inftance of the lame nature. 
i.\C 4 . In the cigluli volume, p*374 lO,376f of the Foedcra, King Henry IV. appoints I'lriiipo- 
io t( ntiailcs to treat with the Duke and Duchefs of Burgundy, as Eail and CYiaUef; of Flanders 

J407 and wiih the four Members of Flanders, viz. the cities of Ghent, ih'ugcr, and Ypres, an<] tlic 

ficc CFnmuy, “ for removing the obftruftions of mutual commerce hetween the two nations. 
Wliich commerce,” fays the King, has always been ^^rodiu^lve of great !>enf fi/; to (duif- 
tendon, and by reviving it, the effufioii of CbrilUau blood and many iijjuiics, he. wid be 

“ prevented. ’ 
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1404 ‘‘ prevented/’ This convention, it appears, p. 469 to 478, ^as not folly concluded till the 
year 1407, “ wherein, befide the general revival of conuucrce, there was flipulated a f ree paf- 

lage for Englilb merchants through the Duke of Burgundy’s walled towns, and alfo for 
“ their clergy and pilgrims going to Rome; with mutual li^bcrty for the fi/hers of both na- 
tions, and alfo of France, for one year, to fifli without raolcftation on thc^feas: likewife 
“ for the mercliauts of Holland, Zealand, and Italy, and others, ufually reforting to the 
w'ooll-llaple at Calais, thither to go aad return in fafety for one year certain/’^ Another 
treaty in this fame year 1407, with %hc four Members of Flanders above-named, 'ftipulates, 
“ the fame articles to fubfift, notwithftanding any war that might happen between England 
aiid France/’ The mutual liheify of the filhery, was probably agreed to by King Henry 
ly. in confidcration of his obtaining the fhb&queat one in his favour, of freedom for all 
nations to refort unmoklted to Calais, by which a oonfidcrable increafe of cuftoms and duties 
accrued to him. Thus whilft the King of England here fliles the French King Adverfarius 
^Fiaucla*, /. r, our enemy of France, and the French King ftiles Henry Adverfarius Anglin?, 
they found a way to coo fu It their mutual intcrells in the bulinefs of the fifliery and of Calais, 
through the intermediatioHt>f Flanders. , 

We fhould alfo take notice, that in this year 1404, the truce was prolonged bctwxcn Eng- 
land and Caftile, fo as both nations were to codithiuc in mutual commerce with each other. 
Foedera, voE viii. p- 347. 

And p. 354, of the fame volume of the Feeders, in tliis year alfo, a ten years truce was 
concluded between Caftile and Portugal, in which it was ftipulatcd by the latter that England 
Ihould be included. 

1405 The Earl of Northumberland, to whom King Henry IV. hacf given the Jfle of Man in pro- 

priety, having rebelled againft that King, he now beftowed it on Sir John Stanley, in whofc 
poftcrlty it has remained ever fince, (Foedera, voL viii. p. 420,) That illvind is at prefent 
poflclTcd by the Duke of Athol, who on. the deceafe of the late Earl of Derby fuccceded there- 
to, and ^Ifo to an Englilh peerage, with the title of Baron Strange, in right of his grand- 
mother, a daughter of the Houfc of Derby, in whofe male-iflue they were fettled. ’As there 
are fuch loud c^plaihls of that ifle’s being a receptacle and conveyance for fmugglcd goods, 
it ftiouldr in gpdd policy, be purchafed and annexed to the crown, and be made a part either 
of the counties Weftmoreland, or Lancafter.^^ 

In voh viii. p. 395-6> King Henry IV. of England appoints envoys, to 

treat with Conrade dc Junmgen, the Mailer General of the German Knights of the Order 
. of St. Mary in Pruffias, # 1^4 ^f Society of the Merchants of the 

** Hanfe, for the ending of the renewing of fricndftup and cqmmerce.” 

Vhis treaty, however^ it feems, wherefore a funilar commifliori was re- 
newed in the two fucceeding years, in the laft of them, in 1407, wherein alfo 

was included King Henry IVtU’sib^n‘-$i|‘^^ Enc King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Foedera, vol. viii. p. 458, 466, and 4$a* 

Tkis has been fmcc done, for the reafoti| here fuggefte^l. The crown, in 4 7^5, purchafed the cnRoms and the ifie 

from the Athol family for feventy thoufaod pounds. The however, r^ibe|iuiij|(^itorial pmpeny in the in and, rlunigh 

the form of itf government is altered and the King has now i4te fame rigbtiii, the Puke formerly 

^enjoyed. Ti^e inhabitants, alfo, afeUia many thou' ancient toxdUtutiQni arv4 ‘ ^ ^ 

VoL. 1 . * 3 F 
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A. n. 

1405 I'his year 5 s memorable for the conqueft and utter fubverfion of the once famous republic 
of Pifa. The French, alTifted by the Genoefe and Florentines, pofleffed thcmfcivcs of its 

• capital city and cafllc, which, with the other towns and forts, and the open country, was by 
agrecme'nt delivered up tp the republic of Florence, the town and port of Leghorn excepted, 
which was given to the Genoefe, who held it till the next century, when, according to a judi- 
cious writer, Mr. Lewis Roberts, (in his Treafure of tTraffic, publilhed in 1641) it was pur- 
chafed by the Duke of Florence for one hundred and twenty thoufand dollars. Tlic fame 
ai^iior adds, “ That it was then but a poor fifhing town, its haven capable only of receiving 
‘‘ fmall barks ; but the Duke of Florence afterwards added a new town to the old one, and 
** fortified them both. , He alfo made the harbour good, and a free port to all ni^ioiis as at 
** prefent, gave immunities to all new ifettlers there, and built them houfes, without paying 
cither rent or taxes for the fpace of feven yqirs. He likewife made a ftrong mole for the 
** fafety of fltipping, a canal of twenty miles in length, for the conveyance of goods to Pifa 
“ and thence to Florence up the river Arno. By thefc and fuch like means,** continu^*s (uir 
author, “ he has, within thirty years patt,’" fince the year 1611, ‘‘ made Leghorn the 
** greateft port for traffic in all the Mediterranean Sea, to his" own great honour, and the cx- 
ceeding profit of himfelf and his fuhjefls.’* 

Under the year 1393, we mentioned the difeovery of the'Canary Ifles ; yet others fay it was' 
not till 1405, and others again not till 1417 ; which differences of opinion, however^ are of 
very little confcquence at prefent. $pain and Portugal had afterwards a bloody war, concern- 
ing their mutual pretenfions to the Canary Ifles and to Guinea, which terminated in a peace, 
in the year 1479, between Ferdinand the Catlmlic, and Alphonfo V. of Portugal ; the latter 
thereby renouncing all manner of right to the Canary Ifles, and Ferdinand refigning Guinea 
to Portugal, and fo it has remained to the prefent time. Thofe famous Canary Hies were 
known to the Ancients by the name of Fortunatse InfuJa? fex, or the fix Fortunate Ifles, 
though there are certainly feven of them. Yet it is. faid that the two moft populous of them 
remained unfubdued till the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic. Their cxccll€;nt wines came 
from a. vine tranfplanted by the Spaniards ftom the Rhine. Here were aifd formerly fugar 
canes, and dying woods, as there We of ^hc latter at this time* 

In this year, great guns of cannon are fald to have been firll England, at the fiegc 

of Berwick. Yet, as it is faid, they were tifed by the battle of Crefly lb early 

as the year 1346, one would imagine they might boen Omployed in England before tliis 
time. ./'Vi' 

1406 In the eighth volume, p. 437, of the Fcedcjtjij^^l^l 'Ernd the gnanJ of the fw again committed 

to the merchants of England, in this year, IV, who acquaints the IV^ayor and 

Sheriffs of London, “ That it had becn^i^eed in tbtf jpre&ht Parliament, that the merchants 

of our kingdom fliall have the gqaiJ||i^-pir the feas, from May this year, till Michaelmas of 
the following year. And for they were allowed three (hillings 

“ per ton on wines imported, pence per pound,’* (ad valorem, weguefs) on alf 

other merchandize,*’ tho.t!i^ in the record, “ and alfo the fourth 
part of the fubfidy on fo as the faid merchants (hall be obliged to main- 

“ tain certain fliips of tfalr On the feas. King Henry, a! the fame time, wrote to the towns 
and cities of NewcafiEtfc» York, Hull, Bofton, Lincoln, Scarborough, Lynn, No;*wich, Yar- , 
** mouth, Ipfwich,— -to the Lord Warden of the CinqvXr Ports, — to Southampton, Brillo}, 
Beverly, Whitby ^ Hartlepool, Nottingham, Barton, Grimiby, ajid Grantham,” and pol- 
, ,, ’ llbly 
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1406 fibly others, thotrgh not found in this record, for their information, concurrence, and alTift- 
“ ance in that agreement*’’ And p. 439, he impowers them to elcA out of the number of 
“ their merchants two fit perfons, to whom he will grant commilfions to be his Adniir^^ 
during the term of this agreement,— one for the North, and the other for the Weft.” 
in this very fame year, that King “ direfts the colieftors of liis ports to flop payment bf tliSf 
“ allowances to merchants, ur^til the complaints againft them fhould be heard, for their hot 
“ fufficiently guarding the feas according to contraft, and thereby fuffering many damages to 
“ be fuftained by his fubje£Vs.” 

Although this declaration of the King, and the regulations which accompany it, are 
fald^to have been agreed to in Parliament, yet it is not to be found in the ftatute book ; which 
is the cafe indeed, in fomc other inftances, in thofe lefs accurate times. During the entire 
reign of King Henry IV. the Englifti were almoft always fuccefsful at fca againft France. 

In volume viii. p. 441 of the Fpedcra, King Henry IV,. “ grants leave to Philip de Albertis, 

’ a Lombard, reliding in London, to give a bill of exchange,” lUeram cambii^ on his pai t- 
V ners in foreign parts, for two thoufand five hundred . marks fterling, to the Bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, or his attOrnics, for the firft fruits of the bifimpric of Durham ; on condition, 
** however,” adds the King, that neither the faid gold,” received for the bill of exchange, 
nor any other gold nor filver, either in buUion or in coin, be tranfported beyond fea, under 
colour of this prefent licence, upon pain of forfeiting all the faid money fo tranfported.” 
thus they flrovc to hedge in the cuckow. 

The true nature of bills of exchange was not, it fecras, as yet fo well underftood in thofe 
times. For, as already obferved, whether thefe two thoufand five hundred marks liad been 
earned out in fpecie, or remitted, as above, it would have been the fame thing with refpe^t to 
the general balance of the nation with foreign parts. 

The vaft fums of money thus annually carried out of England to Rome, for thofe and 
finiilar eccicfiaflical dues, were very fenfibiy felt by the nation, and often loudly complained 
of in I^arliamcnt. And it is upon this principle, that in Holland, and in the free cities of 
Italy> zrp not miftaken, there are no reftraints on the carrying out of either money or 

bullion ; they abound iabolb, bccaufe they lake the only folid or permanent means 

to keep and intteafe their money in the end,- — by exporting more of their own produd: and 
manufafturc* and employing more of their own fhipping to foreign nations, than they take 
and ufc of theirs ; the only tnia means of bringing the general balance 'm their favour. 

Although there, was only "a very ill-kept truce fubllfting at this time between England and 
France, yet wc find, in yolfyihv ^ of the Fcjcdera, that King Henry IV. diici^ts his 

precepts to all his Admirals, ftcc. fignj^ijfg, that for certain reafons, him thereunto moving, 
he had taken all the fifhers of Franc^^^^i^rctagne, and Flanders, under his proeeftion, with 
“ their Ihips, filh, fifhing boats, permitted freely; 

“ to return home in fafety, and to giU whither they pleafed.” This pcrmlfTion 

was, it feems, on Henry’s profpefl not only of #/cttlcd peac# with France, but likewife of a 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and a daughter of King Charles VIL of P'rance, There 
is another record of this year, p. 489, for the Very 

The old writers in defence of the Ehglifli company adventurers, relate, that 

King Henry IV. in this fame year, grailtcd to this compah^V a charter to govern thcmlclvcs 
by, in their commerce bodt abroad and at home, by their name of The Brotherhood 

of St. Thomas Becket, Archbifliop of Canterbury; tlicir mqdern name of The Merchants 
• 3 F a ' Adventurers 
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1405 Adventurci^s of Errgknd not being given them till the twentieth year of King Henry Vllth^^ 
reign. Yet this charter had the following provifo, viz. That any man j^ayifig the haunce/' 
^or freedom fine; “ of an old noble,” about eighteen fhillings of modern money, ** might 
Trecly^on fort and trade With them. Under the year 1358, we have given an account of 
the rife of this mercantile focicty, and of their encroaching and gaining ground on the firft 
and molt ancient incorporated trading f6ciety named Mev^hants of the St^le of England ; yet 
vVe do not find there was arty royal chatter granted to the above-named focicty of St 1 ‘homas 
Bciket, till this prefent year; and even this we never faw, hut take it on the credit of their 
advocates, and particularly of their Secretary Wixekr, in his vindication of this company, 
already quoted. ^ 

The celebrated mercaritilc writer Gerard Malynes^i Fleming, Who was fettled in England, 
and in feme degree of favour with King jantes E in his trtatife calicd,*- The Centre of the Circle 
of Commerce, p. 86, ffvb. 1623^ fays, “ That this charter froth King Henry IV. in the year 
“ 1406, which was the linK ithey ever had, gave no dtcltifive powers, but merely the autliority 
to allemblc themfclveS to chopfe a goverrtor, arid, ' by way of juftice, to reftify their own 
“ abilfcs; and of their privileges, all the merchahtsan^ mariners of England and Ireland were 
“ to be equally partakers withorit erxeeptitin, or any limitation of commodity, &c.” So that 
tins was tlicn no other than an open or free trade prudently regulated ; and fo it continued 
until they fell into the way of laying tixes oh wdoUeri gbods, Und muias and reftraints on 
their own members, till at length they aflumed the power of excluding all from trading into 
their limits, unlcfs they paid down large fines for admilTion into their ftllowlhip. ' “.So that,” 
continues Malynes, “ whatfoever freedom of trade bis Majefty’s fubjeas arc now barred of, 
“ ishnerejy ufurped. That when the triaking of clotir in England was got to fome advance, 
“ King Henry I V. was willing to encourage cr'ery one of Iris fubjeas, as well as the com- 
“ pany of merchants of the ilaple, to oxpptt the fame ;Vand therefore he made the regulations 
“ or charter above-named, to fuch merchants who not being of the fiaplcr.s fociety, might yet 
“ willingtotranrport ourcloth, 8tc. toFJanders, Brabant, Holland, kc.’^ Here We ap- 
prehend Malynes had the advantage of Mr. Mifielde'n, an eminent merthan^ “tirho wrote in 
defence of the merchants adventurers exdwfivc pfivfi in d treatife caUefi, The Circle of 
Commerce, though the latter, in all other refpefis, even in that very book, had the advantage 
of MaJyncs. " .. 

We find in the Scoti(h fiatute book, fit good Concerning the great 

nuifance of common beggars in Scotland. It Js trf King James 1. m 

the yeat 1406, viz. “ AH that beg through tho have a certain token 

“ given to them by the Sheriff of each tlVd .fiteggar, of burning, on the 

“ check and banilhmcrit, and a forftit:«M Sheriff to the King.” And 

by a law of the lixth ParJlatrtWt of fcih|AfS iVi li^tShdifis of counties, and the Pro- 
“ voAsand Bailiffs of burghs, were fbi< trv^ry a found bcggmj, except 

“ be be crooked, lick, Bt f ^ ^ ‘ 

The city of Mrtrfeiljea, In 'in rctaote ages, a place of great commerce. 

At this time, we find by a 4 e la Ville dfe Marfcillcs, printed in that 

city, in 164a, “ That bf Plkivende, gate very great encouragement to the com- 

“ mfirce of this city, thetfi Vo lend out money at ten pet cent, interefi, without the 

“ imputation of unlaVi^ or extr^viigant ufury. He alfo {feed them from ^11 kinds of taxes 
and cufioms in all of Ifrovcnce, and permitted them to cllablilh commercial con- 

“ (uls 
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1406 ‘‘ 5 ii all foreign ports. So that Marfeillcs was at this tirti'' in very great profpcrity.’** This 
is the firfl inftance we meet with, as yet, of a rate of interclt being legally fixed any jwherc in 
Europe. 

It was not till this year, according to their own hiftorians, that the Caftilians firft began to 
make ufe of cannon againll the Moors of Spain. » 

1407 The ufcftil cuftom of the Enjjlifh merchants redding in foreign parts to cleft a governor for 
their good regulation, began to he very general even in the early part of this century. In 
volume viii. p. 464, of the FoeJera, King Henry IV. “ itnpawers the Englifli mer^^hants rc- 
“ fiding in Holland, Zealand, Brabant, F'landers, and in fome other foreign parts,” without 
naming them, “ for their better government, to eleft governors annually out of their own 
number, “ for regulating their trade, and terminating all differences amongft them ; and to 
‘‘ make afts and ordinances for thofc and fiich-likc good purpofes.*’ Thefe grants and powers 
fceni to have been, in feme d'.grce, oc,..ifioncd by the repeated con)plaints of outrages com- 

’ mitted in thofe parts by the Englifh, /. s. the merchants incorporated the preceding year by 
the name of the Brotherhood of St* Thomas Becket, fmee named Merchant Adventurers of 
England, to whom the King, this faftie year, granted a patent for the trade of woollen-cloths 
into the Nethe rlands, 

In this year; in the fame volume, p. 468, King Henry IV. grants acoinmiflion for treat- 
ing with the Society of the Hans-'toWns, cpiiccrning reprifal? made on them by the Englifh, 
and for treating of fricndfliip and cotnmerce between the Engliih and them, either colleftively 
or fepaiately, And alfo,’* adds this cmiimiffiop, “ for explaining and clearing up the pri- 
“ vileges and royal grants of us and pur predec^ffors to the faid Hans-towns, under whatfo- 
“ ever form of words they may have been gi*antcd; and alfo all other doubtful, ambiguous, 

“ and obfeure points.” The EngJilh Ihips, it feems, had made captures of many Pruffian 
and Hcinfcatic Ihips, and had even killed feme of their people: as, on the other hand, the 
Englifli loudly complained of many depredations and captures of Engliih Ihips, and much 
merchandr/x, chiel^y by thofc of Wifmar and Roftock, on the merchants of Ncwcaftle, York, 
Hull, London, J^ynn, Colchcfler, Ya,niiQuth, Norwich, Sec. to about twelve thoufand pounds 
flcrliag vaJpif^and alfo the lofs of many lives. Some of thofc depredations on the Englifli are 
faid by in his Hiftory of Norway, to have been committed by certain defperate 

foldiers or warriors of Wifmar and Roftock, called *Vita.linns, Y^ua/iarfIJ who performed 
thofe things in the the connivance, of the Hans-towns; and who, 

fays that author, burnt the town Pjf Nprbcrri^ /. r. North-Bergen, in Norway, with twenty- 
one wooden-houfes of the EnglilE ther^ valued at four.hundred and forty nobles, bciiig about 
feven pounds fterling, or eighteen pouuli^|^.of our money, for each houfe. To adjuft all fuch 
dffputes, there was a congrefs held, year 1406, at Dort in Holland, an*d next, iti 

1407, at the Hague, between King H^ty-t]^^Fourth'8 and thofe of the Mafter- ^ 

General of the Teutonic Order of pitufe, ahdE|pf the Hans-towns ; fomc of which towns, 
viz. Hamburg, Bremen, Stradfund, Litbeck, and" Campeii, made demands of 

confidcrabic fums for injuries they had fpftamed from tlic Englifh; mpft of which, how ever, 
were greatly reduced. All which demands of the Hanfea£ic:$ were made and computed in the 
denomination of nobles ; whii:h being a real Eiiglifh ‘ofihe value of one-third of a 

pound fterling, (only an imaginary one) #^'is probably niucU/^ between England and 
the ilans-towns, in the courfe of thoir mutual dealings, 


IVIoacy 
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1407 Money growing ilill niore plenty m Europe^ becaufc commerce, though almoft infcnfibly, 
daily increafed ; we find King Henry IV. was now able to borrow more confiderable fains of 
tile laity than of the clergy, which could not be done in former reigns. I or in this year he 
, had the following loans for paying his garrifon of Calais, as we find in vol. viii. p. 488, of 
the Fabd6ra, viz. 

“ Of the Bifliop of Durham, - ** r “ ~ Marks. 

the Earl of Weftmorland, * - - - 500 


the Lord Roos, * 250 

— - the Lord Burnell, - - . * 250 

Of John Norbury, « - - • 2000 

Of John Hende, • - - " 2000 


Of Richard Whittington, late Lord Mayor of London, 1000 

Of the merchants of the Staple at Calais, • - 4000 

And of the Lombard merchants of the Society of Albertini £, 1000 ^ 

All which loans were to be repaid out of the cufionis of wool and leather/* 

This Sir Richard Whittington, of whom certain vulgar, traditional, and improbable {lories 
are told, was, however, fo rich as to have rebuilt the gaol of Newgate, the library of the Cyrey - 
Friars, part of St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital in that ncighboui hood, and a college of pricfls, he* 
in the fireet ftill named College-hill. London mull have been very rich even at this time, as 
a])pears by the crefting fo noble a ftruflurc as the prefent CTiiildhall, which happily cfcaped the 
flames of 1666. There were then alfo many very wealthy merchants in this city.' 

Under the year 1345* we have feen, both from the authority of De Mailiy and Machiavcl, 
that the very great public debts of Genoa laid, at that time, a foundation for the famtius bank 
of St. George of that city and ftatc, which De MailJy terms the richeft bank in Europe. — 
Though, in that aflertion, he is furely mifiaken ; that of Amficrdam, which is fiiid by fome 
to amount to thirty -fix millions llerling, principal or capital, being, in all probability, much 
the richeft of the two. 

The bank of Genoa took its rife, as has been partly explained undei; tlic yeaf- 1 345, from 
the public revenues of that ftate being mortgaged or pawned to privitc perfons, during 
their late diftrefles, for-difeharging the ancient debts of the republic, wcH as for raTing the 
fupplies for the current fcrvicc. Thus,” fays Dc Mailiy, tbnfiituted annual rents, 

“ or payments, refembling thofc on the Town-houfe ofPatls, 5 a the reign of King Louis XIV. 
“ which were alligncd on diflerent funds, ’ (and,^ .^ apprehend, alfo much refembling ilic 
annuity-flocks at prefent transferable at the bank of England, and South-Sea Coiiipany.'s 
houfes, being national debts brought into th^tylfiapc at different times.) “ Eight dirc£lors 
“ were foon after appointed for receiving tluifc rents, fot paying them to tlic feveVal cre- 
ditors. Which cftablifhment reccivedv^U name of the Jioufe of St. George, In propor- 
tion as the wants of the republic inci^ltfcd, fo did the credit of this lioufc or bank, by hav- 
ing ftill more lands, rents, and .itnpoirant dominions affigned to it: So that from eight 
“ counfdlors or direftors,” deferibes it to have had, they were afterwards in- 

creafed to one hundred, who wen? veiled with an abfolute authority in their own concerns.” 
And thus,” continues Db Mailiy, “ is there feen in th^ fame city two independent fovc- 
reignties.” Yet thought that this bank would one day be poftefled of §,11 the city 

of Genoa i in confcquoncc of which event, it would furpafs* Venice in credit. 


Under 
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1407 Under the year 1302, we have flicwn, from the hell authority, that the Scotiili nation had, 

at that time, and probably long before, a conhclcrable commerce with the NctherhinJs. In 
Maitland’s Hiflory of the city of Edinburgh, printed in the year 1753, P* 3 ^ 4 '’ related, 

'riiat John Duke of Brabant did, in 14.07, grant his letters patent of new privileges to thofe 
“ of the Scotilli nation trading all over his dominions ; and *tliar Bruges in Fkindcrs was then, 
“ and had been very long before that time, the llaplc port for Scoiilh fhips and mcrchan- 
“ dizc.” 

And from Bruges, we (hall fee hereafter, that it was removed to Cainpvcre, 01' Veie, in 
Zciland, where it remains to tliis day. 

1408 In tills year, we find tlie towns of Holland confidcrable in fliipplng; for PenGonary De 
Witt, in his Intercll of Holland, acquaints us, “ 'I'hat the Teas being infdlcd bv certain Eall 

ieldand pirates, thole of AmlVerdam, and feme of ihc cities of North Holland, with the 
“ allllfancc of the Lubeckers, Hamburgers, and Campeners, fiippreircd thofe robbers.’’ 

* In vol. viii. p. 511, of the Ft^edcra, King Henry IV, for the fame rcafons as he had or- 
dained llmilar regulations at the Hans-towiis, and in the Netherlands, “ grants a power to tlie 
Englilh merchants rcGding in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to cle£l annual governors 
from amongil thcmfelves, for the better regulating of their commerce, atid the prefervatiou 
of order and juftice amongll them.’’-— This is the firfl account we have met wntli in tlic 
Fa'dera of our mercantile dealings with Sweden ; for Schoneri, though now belonging to 
Sweden, was then a part of Denmark, 

' In this year alfo, in the fame volume, p. 530 King Henry IV. concluded “ a three ycais. 
truce w'ith the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders,” who hnd been duly autliorifed for 
that cGe£l by the French King, his fuperior Lord, “ and with the four members of Flanders, 
“ fo often mentioned, for reviving the general courfc of commerce between tlic two coimtries 
of England «iiid Flanders. Upon which commerce,” fays King Henry, ‘‘ the fuilenance of 
Flanders is founded, and more cfpccially on that of the drapery. And fccurity was agreed 
on to be fettled for the fafe paffage of Ihips on both tides, during the faid term, in the narrow 
“ pa.rf of the^ Channel between Winchelfea and Sr. Valery.” — This circumftancc plainly 
thews that the Nctherland woollen-drapery fiill depended on England for their great fupply of 
wool. 

In p. 541, of the Foedera, “ the famous imperial chy of Cologne, on the Rhine, was alfo 
“ comprehended or included ih the faid three years truce.” 

Thcfc truces w^erc, fot the mutual benetits of commerce, prolonged from time to time, 
fometimes for three, iive, See, yc?ars,i ca<ch party ftill rcfcrvlng or kecpii\g up their refpeftive 
pretcnfions until a favourable c6njun£l:iii|(;e ihould offer. For even in thefe very truces, the 
French King always calls the EngUfliljUftg, Jdverfar'ms An^Juty or our Adver^uy of Eng- 
land ; and the latter calls the former, i 4 jtvfrfarius Frandtey or our Adverfary of France. vSo* 
ncccffary, however, did both parties find ia mercantile correfpondence to be at that time. 

And, in the fame volume, p, 542^ for the mutual benefit of commerce, King Henry IV. 
of England, concluded a truce of a fimilar' nature with the Duke of Bretagne, ** for a mutual 
“ free refort to the ports and havens of each refpe^five country. 

In the faid eighth volumfc of the Foedcra, p. 595, Kth^.Henry TV. of England, ‘"ati/ic 
** earncll requeft,” fays the record, “ offlMichae] Slcnp, Dpiifee, of Venice, grants a licatcc to 
ail merchants of V.cnice,i with their carracks, gallics and other vcffels laden wlrh rncrclian- 
** dizc, freely to refort to England, and to trade tliere, and from thence to Flanders, atid fo 
• back 
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back to England again ; where they may ladc their vcflcls with w’^ool, cloth, and other law- 
“ ful merchandize, paying the ufual duties and culloins, and fo at length return home/’ 

1409 iii the Sequel oh this eighlh volume of Records, and in that of the ninth, wc find the lame 
• grant renewed from year to year i and by it we may partly fee the courfeof trade which Venice 
had at that tinic with England and Flanders, And wc mull Hill further remark, that in none 
of thofc giants is there as yet to be found any kind of llipulation for the fame freedom for 
Englirti (hips at Venice, wdiich would certainly have been the cafe, had any Englilh lliips 
ufitaljy reforted thither. 

In the eighth volume of the Fccdcra, p. 6oi*-2, “ King Henry IV. in recompence of the 
damages done by his fubjefts to thofc of PrulTia and Livonia, gives his oiiligarion to Uiric 
“ Jungingen, Mafler-Gcneral of the Vcutonic Knights of for five tbouhind three 

hundred and eighteen gold nobles and a half, and thirteen pence Englifh, payable at Sl. Mar- 
tin’s day following. Provided,” fays King Henry, “that wlicn this money comes to be 
** paid to the faid Mailer-General’s envoys here, it may freely be feut out of our kingdoip by 
“ exchange, e.xcamhhim^ but by no means in money, nor in bullion of gold or (ilver ; ex- 
“ cepting only a reafomable fum for the ncceflary expence of the faid envoys.” What vve liave 
obferved under the year 1406, on the nature of bills of exchange, is fufficlcnt to explain il'*e 
laft part of this record, to whicli, therefore, we refer the reader. 

Here is alfu another obligation of King Henry to the faid Mailer-General for ten tliouland 
fix hundred and thirty feven nobles, and two (hillings and twopence, payable in the year 1411. 
And, in p. 603, of the aforefaid volume, “ King Henry IV. gives a hmiiar obligation tc the 
proconfuls and confuls of the city of Hamburg for four hundred and fixtccn gold nobles, 
on account of the fame damages done to tlicir people by his Englifli fubjefts.” 

All which too plainly (hews, that much violence and injufticc had fometiincs been com- 
mitted by our Englilh (hips on tiiefe different people. 

In this eighth volume of the Foedera, fo often quoted, p. 610. King Henry IV. illbcs a 
declaration, That he fets apart the following fums, out of the fubfidy on wool and leather, 
to be folely appropriated, from this date, till Eafler following, entirely for the expcncc of 
** his houfhold, and to no other •end whatever, viz. s, d- 

L In the port of London • « .... yoo 8 4 

— Southampton! - ' r ^ ^ 

Hull, looo marks, or - *3 4 

— ■ Bofton, ditto, or - v - - - 666 13 4 

— Lynn, 200 marks, or • ^33 ^ 

Ipfwich, 1000 marks, or , V - « - 666 13 4 

IL ‘And out of the three (hillings per ton, winfc, iad one (lulling per pound • 
on other merchandize, viz. In the port - - - 466 5 'O 

— — Southampton, or. - - - 333 6 8 

Brillol, 800 - - - 533 6 S 

Bofton, . “ - joo o o 

. 411 . And out of the cuflom 4 ki wools in the port of Hull, - 100 o o 

IV. Out of the iffucs of th^ hatt^per, iocx> marks, or • - - 666 13 4 

V. From cfchcats and 1000 marks, or - - 666 13 4 


To’cal, 6500 o o 
If 
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1 J09 If this fuiri paid tlic cni.lic cxpciico of that Kinifs ’noufhoki for about four i:ionfn'M b .( ii tlto 
v\ Molc year’s cxpeiuc ot his lioutlioJd was uuuTceii tlioufand five hundred j)ou;n!;. 

in Sir Roi)crt Cotton’s Remains, publilhcd in the year iO>^u there is an cila\' on iIh' :ij,;n- 
ner and means how the Rim^s ot England liavc, Iroin time to time, fnppoited anti icpain d 
their cllatcs : wherein lie lays, I’hat in the twelfth year of Kin;; Henry IV. the rent riuc 
and [uolils td the kingdom, tpgetiier with the fiihlidy of vvo(.)k and tenths oi’ the c:]ergv, 
amounted to no nioic than forty-eigUl ihoufaud pounds, ot vvliieh tvventv-four thoviland 
maiko, ()i fxiecn tliouiand [xauiuls, were allotted for the expetKe (d'his houle , m ul o{ riic 
“ reil lor the gu'iid cjt liie li.a, ai\d ^.leleiict* ot the kingdcmi. the renlin ot irshiiiv!, and domi 
“ ni^ns in krjnce. In this ehimatc the pienu hy wards and mrirkLe;cs was her one llundseu) 
pnunch;.” ddu s (piotation confirms tlic above quoted I eeois.!, if it requneJ eoi y fuch c 1- 
iiriiia'i- m. 

Ky ihi-. iccord v\a‘ may alio in part dilcover, wlncli towns weic tlicn moft e edideiahie enfier 
in tiis wool or the wine trade ; and, in part alfo, how cur Kings ol old lupported the exnence^ 
(U [heir h'>unh')ld, tsc. viz. tiom the rents and proiits ol tlieir own demclrve land ., their fee- 
farm rentu and (uch certain and hereditary rtseiiuc‘, wdiich wciethen very confiderahle, (and 
conimned lo, till our Kings pradiually lavitl'.cd them ail away) and partly alio fiom tlie reve- 
nee* ofcuik'imu whir h we lulve jull mentioned. 

1 iieic !:. a luhlequcmt commilhon in this lame volume, p. 613, from King Ilenry IV. to 
tjUatuitji I ' Ii 1C I uiigingcn, Maflcr-(eicncral of Prutha, concerning the grievances alleged ro 
he comimtHd by the ihiglifh againil this people; and alfo for a league of amity with him. 'J'lio 
next year, p. ()('>:;, there is another treaty bctwT:cu Henry and tlic lucecLding Mallei -Cieneial, 
named I Icnry de .Plawn, tor the fame purpolc. 

14.10 In the lanu. vr>hime, p. 617, ot the b'xdcin. King Henry IM. now concluded a new treaty 
oi' j)eaae, tuLnulihp, and commcicc, with Jiis jicpheW' John, King of Chafile and I.eon ; whi it 
being, like almoll all tlic treaties of thf)lc times, couched in general terms, affoids no paiti'- 
cular matter for our purpofex 

In p.‘634, of rile laid volume, King Henry [V, grantsHo the tow^n of Cambridge a num- 
ber of fmalJ taxes or tolls on prox itions, brought into their town cither lyv land 01 by 
vvatci , for the fpacc of three years, tor fuiabling them to ^pavc their hreets, and lo mend tlic 
Jiigli roads leading tliirher. 

T'his year, accordingto Louis Guicciardini's Defeription and Hltlory of the Ncrhevlcind[, 
(]>i inied in I'hench at Antwerp, in folio, in rlic year 1 ^S.>) is rcmai kahlc for the iiiventif'n 
• ('f (Minding and mixnng of painters colours in oi), by one folm DMfiek, a "Nttlu ilaml painter 

of jhuges, ‘‘ w’ho fent many of his fine paintings into Italy to tlic g:eat Alplionfo JVk King 
. ‘‘ of Naples ami y\nngon, and to the Duke ofUrhin, and other PiiiKCS, wdio all let a vail 
“ \alue on tliotc pieces. And the great Laurence de Medicis nttciwards coheificd many of 
tiiofc ex(^uihtc paintings.” ’To Air. D’Eick fuccccded a vail number ol' great painte: 
down to oiir autlior’s time, wlio made thcmfelvcs famous over nil Emopc, and even in lialv 
itlelf; (jf wdiom, with tlu* places of theix birth, their works, Nc. he gives a (kiaih > 

“ In tlic liime age alfo,” conjtiimcs Guicciardini, the Ncthcrkindcrs tra'wrhrd ni jcli into 
“ Italy, aiul biouglit back with them the grea^ improvements they had thc'.re acquiie^l in :n . 

“ cl'intHure, painting, carving,, and Cfvgraving on copper. And thofc Nehierirmdw end 
their lucccfri)rs, rallied their ,arts into England, Germany, Denmeuk, hwcdLii, \oiv\;]y. 

“ Polaml, ana Mufeovy, without naming thofc who were feat for into 1 rnnee, Spam, ami 
^ Yol, ]. 3 G Portugal. 
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1410 Portugal, frequently by the fovereigns of thofe countries, as well as by the nobility anJ 
“ cilics, who appointed them honourable falaries and rewards for their fupeiior (kill and gc- 
“ nius. So that as they firft pcrfciSlcd thcmfclves in Italy, they and their fcholars afterw^ards 
l'pr«ad thcnifclvcs all over the rcfl of Europe, and taught thofe fine arts which were in a 
‘‘ grcathncafnie before confined to Italy.’' 

Guicciardini likewife aferibes to the Netherlands, bpt without alTigning the times when, 
the invention of the following arts, viz. Firff, “ The baking of tliofc fine colours in glafs, 
which w^e fee in the windows of old churches. — Secondly, the art of making tapeilry hang- 
“ ings.-; — 'Phirdly, the art of making lays, ferges, fuflains, ollatlcs,- (woifteds) and demi- 
“ ofladcs, wollen cloth napped, (afrifcr) and many forts allh of linen cloth, bcfldcs a great 
number of lefler inventions,” Some authors aflcrt, that the wcavcis of thefc goods at Ypies 
withdrew themfeivcs to Leyden after the year 1400, and carried the manufadurcs tlilihcr. 

“ But al)ove all,” fays he, “ it is to be particularly obferved, that the people of the Nctlici- 
** lands firfl gave the names to the fcvcral winds, or points of the compafs, as tlicy are 3 ft this 
day called !^y all the trading nation.^ in Europe, in the very laiiguage of that country.” — 
lie alfo infills that they were the inventors, on this fide Italy at ieafl, of watches, clocks, 
and fun-dials, of which, he lays, they made more, efpccially of the hiull watches, in his time, 
than all the world befides j and alfo lent great quantities oFthem to other countries. And hc^^"* 
fuperadds,, I'hat bclidetheir happy genius for new inventions, they have a peculiar grace in 
complcating and perfeding every piece of workmanfhip and manufafture beyond other na- 
“ tions.” A great deal of this was probably true when Guicciardini firft wrote, which was 
in the year 1560 ; but a courfc of about two hundred and thirty years has made a very great 
alteration in liiuiopc, and England has fince gained the pre-eminence in the article of watches, 
and clocks, as wtII as in the fabric of woollen goods ; and in die art of cr^raving, even over 
France itfclf: Scotland and Ireland at prefent hid fair for the fineft linen-drapery. As for 
the painted glals and tapcflry, they are not in fuch rctjucfl: now as they were in thofe times. 
F'rifcd, or najiped cloth, we have noted under the year 1376, to have been an Irilli manufac- 
ture; from which country, poflibly, the Nethciiandcrs might learn it. But with refped to 
clocks and watches, the lattcrl>eing only an improvement of the former, the world is Bill at 
a lofs for their place or time of invention ; though many aferibe it to the i^oble and imperial 
city of Nuremberg in Germany ; and as we had no clock-makers in England till brought hither 
by King Edward 111 . it is probable that the invention of thefe ufcful machines could not he 
of much older date than tliat time in tlxc wefternqpavts of Europe, though they were known at 
a much earlier period in Italy, 

w as about this time that Prince Henry, thiinj foir of John I. called the Rahard, King of 
Portugal, who had been fucccfsful in his wars againft the Moors of Barbary, began to turn his 
thoughts to new geographical difcovserics along the weft coaft of Africa fouthw ard ; a pait oi 
the terraqueous globe fo long funkjn ohfeurity, that the cape called Cape Nao, or Cape Non, 
was then faid to be fo named, at forbidding any to venture beyond it, being deemed, if not 
^npaifable, at leaft .very haaiu'dpus. Some fliips, however, font out by liira, ventured beyond 
even as far as Cape in about twenty four decrees of north latitude ; but finding, at. 

the laft named cape, a very ftormy fea, and not daring, in thofe days, to venture far from the . 
view of the coafts, or of land, which too plainly ftrews they generally knew not the pi o}>cr ufe- 
of the mariner’s compafs, they durft attempt no further difeoverires. Yet^anothcr attempt pro- 
duced their difcovery of thc^ifle of Porto Santo, near the ifland of Madeira, which laft they 

found 
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1410 found in their third attempt; though long before this time difeovered, as we have hen, by 
Macham an Eiigiilhinan, in the year 1344. And here we will, for a whiic, leave this entcr- 
pri/nng Prince meditating further difeoveries foutliward, wh.Ill w^c purine the chronological 
ferics of our work. 

T’hcrc i\i rely inuft have been feme confidcrabjc commerce iji Scotland at ’Vhis time; for 
England being then at war witl\ that kingdom, “ Sir Robert Umphryviilc, vice-admiral of 
“ England; lay with ten Ihips of war before the port of ivcith/' accoiding to 'l iullePs Con- 
tinuation of Daniel’s Hiilory, ‘‘ when landing on either lido the Frith, where he did much 
“ mifehief, and plundered the country, he took many prizes, and burned the great galliot of 
Scotland, with many other fhips, and yet brought liome fourteen tall Ihips, laden with 
“ corn, and other merchandize; whereby he fo far lowered the prices iii England, as to ha\ c 
obtained the name of Mend-market.” 

1411 In the eighth volume, p. 684, of the Foedcra, w^c find King Henry IV. arrefls in the port 
of lloilon, certain Hanfeatic merchants, until fatisfadfion Ihould be made for diveis injuries, 
Icdfcs, murders, he, fuflaincd by the Englilh merchants trading to Ikrgen in Norway, from 
tlic llanfcatics rcliding there. But in the following year that King rclcafed them, on their 
giving two thoufand marks fccurity for being forth-coming for the fame. This may proba- 
bly have been for the outrages committed by the Vitalian foldicrs of the Hans-towms on the 
Ivnglilh at Bergen, in 1407, as mentioned under that year. 

lathe fame volume, p. 687, it appears, that the commercial truce made between King 
'ikj^ry Iv. and the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders, .with the licence and authoiity, 
of the French King, his fuperior lord, was prolonged for five years to come. “ Being def 
rous,” fays our King, “ the good continuation of the faid commerce, for the common 
“ utility of our faid kingdom, and of our other dominions.” 

To this new truce were added certain articles relating to the punifhmcnt of land and fca- 
robbers, and for protecting the filhery and the merchant fhips frequenting the ports of botli 
countries ; the palTage of Englilh pilgrims, &c. through the walled towns of Flanders in 
their way lo Roiiic ; the quiet of the marches of Picardy ; a\td for tlic flaps of England, 
France, and Flanders, to trade mutually in the ports of the fca between Winchelfca and*St 
Vallcry, and all the ports ea'fl and north thereof on both fides. 

By De Mailly’s Hiftory of Genoa, we learn, that at this time the Catalans were potent in 
fliipping, and had cruel wars with tlic Genoefe, many of whofe richly laden fhips tlicy had 
taken. In this year, 1411, they even attempted to take from the Genoefe the iile of Chios, in 
the Archipelago, with feven Blips of war ; but the Genoefe and natives not only drove them 
thence, but purfued them as far as the fcaoC Alexandria, where they took four of their fliips. 
Barcelona was then, as it is now, the capital of Catalonia ; and the country was fubjeft, as was 
alfo Majorca, ^^c. to Martin King of Arragon, 

1412 The eighth volume, p. 717, of the Foedcra, acquaints us, ‘‘ That the Genoefe having ma- 
‘‘ licioufly done great damage to certain merchants of London, who had fliippcd wool and 
“ other merchandize for the Mediterranean, King Henry IV. iffues his mandate to tSp mayor 

and flieriffs of London, and other ports, to make proclanmion, that none of his fubjcfls 
‘‘ do prcfuine to fuffer to be lent beyondTea any merchandize, or money by exchange, ^c. 
“ belonging to the Genoefe, until fatisfaftion be made for thofc WFOiigs.” 

It does not^ appear that thc'»above-named merchandize wasfhipp6d in Englifh bottoms ; but 
mod probably in Venetian Ihips, with which Bate the Genoefe were often at war. 

3G 2 
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1412 7 'lic unvn of Bergen, in Norway, being one of the four great comptoirs of tlic Hans-town?^, 
They at this time carried on a great commerce thither; and in the eighth volume, p'. 722, of 
ihe ]"a*dcra, we have an eminent inllancc of their powder and influence tliere : King H<'nry IV. 
of Knghind complains, “ That about live years before, one hundred filhermen of Cromer and 
“ lhakcjfey, in Norfolk, nying from their enemies into the port of ^V^indford, in Norway, 
“ were affaulrcd by five hundred armed men belonging the Hanfcatlcs refiding at Bergeny 
“ who bound the poor Englillimcri hand and foot, and threw tlicrn into the fca, where they 
“ alhpcrilhcd. At certain other times,’* fays the King, “ botli in our own reign, and in 
“ that of King Richard 11 , tliofe Ilanfcatics violently feized tlic Englilh merchants cfJeds at 
“ Bergen, and ailaulted them in their houfes, being, in fuch violences, winked at by the 
‘‘ Daniih Court, bccaufe of their great commerce thither.” It may Iiere, indeed, be ol)fcrv- 
cd, tliat the overbearing and infolent carriage of the Hanfeatics, to injure the commerce of 
otlier nations trading to any of their comptoirs, or to other ports whole trade they had cn- 
grolTcd, contributed not a little to their own dowmfal. ^ 

In the lame volume, p. 7 ^ 7 * find, “ that King Henry IV. complains to Kinp^ John of 
“ Portugal, of the Ibip Tliomas, of London, being violently feized in the port of LilL'oii, 
“ being of two hundred tons burden; having, bchde the commander, a mcrcliant and a purfer 
“ (bu^ f^vmag'ijler) belonging to her. Her lading, taken in at Lilbon, was oil, wax, and 1 undry 
“ other wares , and the owner values the freight at fix tlioufand gold crowns.” By the word 
freight, inuft here, undoubted! v, be meant her vvliolc cargo. ' It is alfo to be rcmaikcd, that 
there is no mention of wine as any part of it ; Portugal having formerly had muc*li more*coni 
and much fewer vineyards than in modern times, as has been already obferved under the year 
And as our Kings were fill in poflcfhon of Ciuienne, from whence had l<mg had 
our wnnes in great quantities, we £nd a fufiicient rcafon wljy we brought Jionc from Lilbon. 

Ja this volume of the Focdcra, p. 733, we are alfo furnilhed with another complete deferip- 
tion of the full or entire na val fervice due by the Cinque Ports to the crown of England, in a 
fnmmons of King Herny IV. to them this fame year 1412, for his intended voyage to 
Guiemic ; being verbatim the fame with tltat under the year 1394* » 

In this year, King Henry IV.^iorrows ten thoufand marks, or fix thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-lix pounds thirteen fhillings and four-pence, of the Mayor and commonalty of London ; 
for which tallies were flruck at the Exclicquer, to he repaid the fame year out of the tenths 
and fifteenths of fcvcral counties therein named. Other loans at this time to that King, arc 
as follow : i, s. ci. 

By the King’s fon Thomas, - • - 2,271 14 .0 

tiic Duke of York, - - - « 1,170 6 o 

the A rchbifliop of Canterbury, looo marksy or - 666*13 4 

the Bilhop of Lincoln, 800 marks, or h, ^ - 333 6 8 

• the City of Norwich, 400 mar ks^ or - - - 2O6 13 4 

the Abbot and Convent of St. Edmund's Bury, - - 100 o o 

— the Bifhop of Sarum, 500 itUrks, or - « « 333 6 8 

the Bilhop of Worceflcr» apo marks, or - - 133 6 8 

the Mailer of the Rolls, John Chitern, and William Waltham, jointly, 

500 marks, or - - - - - 3^33 6 8 

Foedera, vol. viii. p. 748 and 760. • • ^ 

Total, Incluflvc of London, is 12,475 6 8 

Thefe loans were for his expedition to Guicnuc. 


Certain 
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1412 Certain French ihips havinp;, in the fame yeur, and Jniin!;:^ the truce between Eni^Iand and 
France, feized on two Englilh vcHcls at tea, bound to England with wines, eke. King IKiiry 
IV. (herdcra, vol. viii. p- 755), “ grants tlic owncis letters < {' njarque and reprifals on the 
“ bodies and goods of the h'lcnch, w'J)crcver they can find them, either liy Tea or land, as far 
“ as the value of their darviagc, being iivc thoufand two luinbicd and hftv nirftks ; excepting, 

however, fucli French alonc^ as (IkiU be eitlicr going to or returning from the King’s ftapic 
at Calalsd’ 'J’hus was the port of Calais lendered a free and neutral port for all nations. 

1413 //■'/V/, p. 773, we have another inllance of letters of rcprifal granted to ])rivate p^id'ms, and 
at the fame time the full iiiRance, in this collc^lion of records, of Eitglhlimcn trading to 
Alorocco. In this year, it Iccms, a coni[>any of London merchants laded ievcral Jliips with 
“ much wool and other merchandize, to tJic value of twenty-four rlioul'and ])Ouiids towards 
“ ihc wcilcin parts of Morocco,” va fus partes occuicntales per (i'tJJriHos dc Marrok^ without 
naming the port. JUit fomc Cicnoefe Ihips, emulous of this commerce, made prize of thole 
“ London Ihlps outward bound, and carried them into Genoa. Whereupon King Henry 

IV. giants the fuffereis rcprifals on tlie Ihips and merchandize of tlie Genod'e wlicrevcr 
“ they can find them.’’ 

In this year, [.adiflaus IV. King of Poland, otlicrwife named Jagcllon, is laid to have 
brouglu about the convcrfion of the pirovincc of Samogitia, adjoining to Lithuania, from 
Pnganifm to Chrillianity : lo late was this part of the world in embracing the Chrillian reli- 
gion. , Much later Hill wore fomc parts of Lithuania in being brought over to Chrillianity. 

In vol. ix. p. 26, of the Foedcra, a licence was granted by King Henry V. to the merchants - 
of Venice, in the form of the annual licences of his father Henrv IV. viz “ for tliem freely 
“ to refort \o England with tlieir carracks, gallics, and other vcheLs, laden wu‘th merchandize; 
tlicre to dii'pofc thereof, and to lade wool, cloth, tin, ^c. and to return liomc therewith.” 
And P 47, King Henry !>eing apprehenfive tliat the “ f'rencli iJiips might feizc on 
the Knglilh wine lliips returning from Galeeny, flioiild they come home fngly, flri^lly en- 
‘‘ joins his Admiral, that none of tliofe Ihlps go fmgly for this year’s vintage, but together, 

‘‘ in fleets of fyfficient number to oppofc the French attempts.” 

It appears to be ahnofl: unneceffary to inform the reader, tJiat neither in thofc times, nor 
for very near a century later, were there properly any royal Ihips of war, now called men of 
war, of the King’s own property. The naval wars were entirely carried on f)y mcrcliant Ihips, 
partly liiied occrdionally by the crown, and partly fuppjicd by tlie Cinque Ports, as we have 
more than once explained, in recompence for certain privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
them. Our Kings therefore had the grcatefl: rcafon to be careful of their mercliants Ihips, 
and more dpccially King Henry V. who from his very acceflion to the throne, was meditating 
tlie recovery of the many provinces and cities of h’rance yielded to King Edward III. bv the 
treaty of Ihctlgny, but afterwards wrefted from him by the French towards the latter part of' 
his reign. 

In the ninth volume, p. 72 to 77, of the F'oedera, we liavc King Henry Vth’s renewal and 
confirmation of the charter of privileges granted by King Edward I. to foreign mer<4;;hants, in 
the year 1303 , and alfo of the charter of privileges granted by him, in 1280, to tlie German 
merchants of the Stcclvard in London : of w hid\lal\- named <;harter, the moft remarkable ar- 
ticlj^ was, J hat neither he, nor Ihs licirs and fucccflbrs, ihoitld lay any new undue eiilloiu” 

P e a/hi mam nifjam i/ideJI^ dam )•"* on their perfons, goods, and merchandize: faving, however, 

“ to us and our heirs, our ancient prize duties.” On this claufe, which was alfo infcitcd in 
f • the 
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1413 the charters of former Kings, the Steelyard merchants laid the greateft ftrefs in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when their extravagant ])rivileges were curtailed ; notwithilanding the obvious 
UJH ca fo n ah I cne Is of fuccccding Kings being ablblutcly concluded and bound to abide by fuch 
a clauli;, when their own aicichants were obliged to pay higher cutloms than thofc of the 
Steelyard. •- 

1414 King Henry V. being now bent on an invafion of Fraiice, the Houfc of Commons, in this 

year, granted him two tenths and two fifteenths to be levied on the laity, according to the 
Partiivnent roils ; which grant, according to Rapin, amounts to three hundred thoufarid 
marks ; but wc know not juftly from what authority. The clergy alfo, to prevent being 
flrippcd of all their temporalities, as was intended by the Houfc of Commons, gave up to the 
King the alien priories or cells, and alfo taxed themfelvcs largely in convocation, for the fake 
of having tlie horrible and heilifh law made for cruelly burnirig, alive, the innocent l^ollards 
or Wickliflites ; the chief of whom, Lord Cobham, was hung or fufpended by an lion chain 
round his middle, and burnt alive ; which torture he fuffered with great refolution and con- 
ftancy, to the eternal infamy of thofc times. f 

In p. 80 to 88, of the ninth volume of the Foedcra, wc have a pregnant proof of the vafl 
benefits accruing to England by the noble dutchy of Bi‘ctagne, whilft it remained under its 
own proper dukes. It is in a ten years truce concluded in this year between King Henry V. 
of England, and John Duke of Bretagne', wherein, amongft various other articles, it was 
ftipulated, That no fhips or prizes taken fr*oiii the Englilh by any other potentate, Ihoul J 
l)c pcnniited to be brought into the ports of Bretagne to be difpofed of. y\nd, on the con- 
trary, tlic prizes taken by the Englilh from their enemies, were hereby to be permitted to 
“ enter the ports of Bretagne, there to be difpofed of by the captors at plcafurc. Alfo none 
of that Duke’s fubjefls were to alfilt the enemies of England, nor to afford them encourage- 
“ ment in any wife, by concealing citlier their (hips or goods, 

In p. 130 of the fame volume of the Foedcra, we find King Henry V. drawing fomc fmall 
benehr to hinifclf from the great fums of money which the blind zeal of ihofe ignorant times 
occafioned to be annually fent to Rome : he is there feen to “ grant to Ltiwis Johan,” whom 
he iliks his fervant, or to his cteputics for three years to come, the foie privilege of taking 
“ or receiving monies by exchange, of any perfons who had occafxoiy to go to Rome, Venice, 
or any other place where the i^ope may refide, 6cc. or ,wbo may fend their attornies or 
meflengers thither for tranfafting their affairs. Fqrr#kicb monks fo received, he or his 
deputies wxne to deliver bills of exchange pay^Jalj^w thofc parts* And for this privilege, 
“ he was to pay to the King mo hundred marks yearly. Provided always, that neither hc^ 
nor his deputies fhall, under cover of this graht, export any gold or filver, cither in money 
‘‘ or IniJlion i and tltat none other perfon bat he or his deputies,” merchants alone excepted, 

• for the foie purpofe of their commerce, ihall make, exchange, or give bills of exchange, 
“ during the faid term ; nor fhall fen 4 .>ny money by exchange to Bruges, to be afterwards 
remitted to the faid cities of Venice, under forfeiture of the money.” 'Fhis re- 

cord dicws, that in thofe times thjpy remained ignorant of the juft operation of remittances' 
by 4 fill s of exdiangc on the balance of a nation’s commerce. 

In the ninth volume, p. 160, of the Foedcra, wc alfo fee iding Henry Vth’s mandate to the 
collcftors of the cuftoms in the ports of London, Hull, Ncwcaftle, Bofton, Sandwiclv, Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Chichcftcr, Southampton, Mcleomb- Regis, Brifiol, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 

not 
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1414 not to fufFcr any gunpowder to be exportcel, on any pretence whatever, without his fpecial 
licence. Yet it docs not appear that any gunpowder was as yet made in England. 

In the lame year, volume, and page, Geuoere ambairadors came into England, to treat about 
fatisfiuflion to be given for certain merchandize unjuilly taken by the Cicnoefe from feme 
London merchants. And (ibid.) King Henry V. now grants a licence to 0 bcrt Tonfun, a 
Gcnocfc merchant, then living in London, ficcly to import into England divers merchandize, 
to the value of three tlioufand pounds, and to re-export from England merchandize to the 
fame value, paying the ufual culioms ; “ provided,” fays tl»c King, “ that the 4aid Tonlun 
“ do ferule, whilll in London, with our loving fubjci^l, William Unet, citizen and woollen- 
“ ^draper of London, and not elfewhcre in that city.” 

j 3 r, Brady, in liis Treatih* of Burghs, lias fupplied us with rcafons for believing, that fcvcral 
towns in England, in our days, of lomc note, were, at this time, fo inconllderable as not to 
be reprefented in l^aniaincnt. 'Ehus, in the returns from the .'sheriffs of the followincf coun- 

• ^ o 

tics, arc omirted, in Somcrfctfliirc, llircc of the prefent J^arliaincnt burglis, viz. Minchead, 
»!Minnirn Poit, and llchcllcr, the lall-namcd town being, ncvcrthelefs, the place where the 
county courts arc ufiially held. 

Tn ] )orterniire, Poole and Corfe CaOile were omitted in the Sheriff's returns. In Wilt- 
fliirc, ten of the prefent Parliament burghs are omitted in the Sheriff’s returns for this year, 
viz. Downton, Hindon, W^cflhury, Heytfbury, Chippenham, Cricklade, Bedwin, Lugger- 
, fhalL, Old Sarum, and Woortoii Baifet. Some of thefe ten places, it is true, arc at prefent 
inconfidcrable i but what is mod wortiiy of notice, and which Ihcws on how narrow and un- 
certain a bads our cojiftitiuion and liberties then dood, the citizens and burgclLs, at this time 
fent to Pai liament from Wiltlliirc, were clc£led by the fame perfons vvlio eJedfed the knights 
of that county in Parliament, as exhibited by Dr. Brady in the appendix to his Treatife oil 
Burglis. 

In Oevonflilrc, fix of the prefent Parliament Burghs arc omitted, viz. Plymoutli Okehamp- 
ton, Honiton, Afliburton, Becraldon, and Tiverton ; and the Sheriff concludes ]iis return 
in iRe followmg words : et }]^ 7 i funt plures civitates fuce^ burol ]ntra comitatum “ and 

‘‘ there are no more cities nor burghs in the diid county.” Yet Ibrnc of thofe fix arc at pre- 
fent, after the city of Exeter, the bed towns in that county. 

The great incrcafc of good towns, in our days, in the three above-mentioned countic'^, arc 
owing to our greatly increafed woollen inanuhKdurc, and to the vad augmciitatioii of our 
foreign commerce and navigation. 

We have now a confidcrablc advance in the. wages or falarics of p:\v\ih prieds, above what 
was in the ihirty-fixth year of King Edward III. in 1362, when, by Pailiamcyt, c ap. viii. 
it was enabled, “ Idiat no man fhould give to a parilh pried, for his wages, above three 
“ pounds fix fhlllings and eight pence, or elfe his board and one pound fix fhillings and ciglit 
pence.” W liercas, in this fccond year of Henry V. cap. ii. it was cnaided, I'liat ilic 
“ yearly WMges of chaplains fhould be four pounds thirteen fliillings and four pence, and of 
“ parilh prieds fix pounds for their board, apparel, and other neceflarlcs.” bi^tjiat here is 
an incrcafc in tlic rate or c:^pcncc of living of a fingle clergyman, in the fpacc of^tiitv-two 
years, of no Icfs tlian the proportion of from tci\ to eighteen of what it was in the vear t 
W hich incrcafc in the rate of liNing was pa’-tly owing to the grad\nll y diminhliiiy^ of ili^ 
weight and* value of*oiir fifver coins, fince tl^c faid year 1362, from about two ii\ e-c:giitlis to 
about two onc-fourih, and partly alfo to the general incrcafc of commeice and of people, and 
, ^ conlcnucntly 
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1414 conil<|ncnt ly of cxpencc, lincc the firft period. An increafe of commerce iii any nation will 
naturally hrinp; alio an incrcafc of money, and an incrcafe of money will confcquently caiifc 
ari advanced piice for all ncccllarics, or what we call a greater *cxpcnce of living. 

2415 * By tliiji time, the Scots had fo far dehafed or Jclfcned the intrinlic value of their filvcr coins, 
though llivy llill contitiucd* to retain the fame denominations with thofc of England, that the 
Parliament of England found it neceflary to pafs an a<fl, cap. i. of the third year of Ki/ig 
Henry V. vvlierehy it was made felony to utter any Scotifh hlvcr money in payment. 

In^^olumc nine, p. 203, of the Foedena, we have the yearly allowance made by King ffenry 
V. for the maintenance of King James 1 . of Scotland, who had been made priioner hy King 
Henry IV. and liad remained in that fituation for feveral years pad. 

7 'hat hopeful young Prince liad been fent by his father, King Robert HI. to be educated 
in France, but, being fca fiek on Ills voyage, was obliged to land at Scarlx>rough, from whence 
ho was, by King Henry IVtii’s order, brought up prifoncr to London, and detained f)y him, 
and alfo fince by his fon, as a pledge for keeping the Scots in awe , but tlie circumdanc^- (jI 
his imprifonmciit broke the old King’s heart, and Robert Huke of Albany, the unde ol Jaine a 
governed the kingdom as regent during his nephew’s caj)tivity. 

The cudody of tills Prince was committed to Sir John Pelham, Lord Treafurcr, to whom 
was allotted feven hundred jiounds yearly, for viduals, cloaths, and all. other needTinics, w? 

viSlu vt zrjiitUy ct aiiis ncccfjarlls Jihi Incumhcntibii^y *1 bus, for about one thouland iive 
hundred pounds in quantity of oiii modern money, was this iVince maintained, wiiidi would 
perhaps h.avc diJ) gone as far as more than four thoufand pounds would in our days, acc^.>rd- 
ing to the rates of proviiions and other nccedaries at the two didcrent periods. 

In the ninth volume of the Ferdera, p. 213, vve find that in a conlcrencc between tijc nm- 
balfadors of England and b raiicc, concerning the concliilion of a lulid jicace between the two 
nations, and for King Henry Vth’s marrying Catbcritic, the French King's daughter , the latter 
offers eight hundred thoufand crowns, of three fhillings and four pence each, being then one 
liundrcd and thirty-three thoufand tlircc hundred and thirty-three pounds fix’ IhilJings and 
eight pence flcrling, or three hundred thoufand pounds flciling in moclcry money, «as her por- 
tion, provided tlic provinces, wliich France yields to Henry, lhall be on condition of his dc- 
fifling from Ids demand of the arrears hill unpaid for King John’s lanforn, amounting to one 
ndllioTi fix liundrcd thoufand crovVns ; but lids treaty came to nothing at prefent. 

King John 1 . of Portugal, being at peace with all' his Chriftian neighbours, makes prepa- 
rations for feme great cnterpiizc in foreign parts ; for which end a fleet was fitted out, jiartiy 
from Liflion, and partly from Spain, England, and the Netherlands ; the King’s five Tons 
undeiTaking to raife tiic land forces : all which preparations were made with fo much Kerecy, 
that it created jcaloufy, as well in the minds of the Chriftian Kings of CafUIc and Arragon, 
as in that of the Moorifli King of Granada ; when, on a fudden, and in the mod une\|K'ched 
manner, they landed on the Barbary Shpre, near Ceuta, W'hich town they made themf Ives 
mafiers of in a few hours. Yet, of what fuhllaiitial benefit Ceuta ever was to Portugal, or 
has fi-nce been to Spain, in whoft hSands it now is, it would be difficult to determine : fo far', 
however, we may fay, that the cafe with which this conqncfl was made, encouraged the court 
of Portugal to attempt more ufeful and profitable conqucfls foon after. 

We find, iit vol. lx. p, 215-218, of the Foedera, King Henry V. preparing for his^inyafioii 
of France, for which end he hires fhips in Holland and Zealand, <ind buil^; feme at South- 
ampton, to rendezvous at London, Sandwich, and Winchclfea. He morcoYer dircfls all 

Engliih 
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1415 Englifli fhips,of twenty tons burden and upwards to affemblc at thofe three ports, and at 
Southampton ; which fleet confifted of one thoufand fix humlred fail of fliips, hulks, 

^c. And landing in Normandy, (p. 2^3.) he took the ftrong town of Harfleur, and foon 
after gained the moft famous viftory of Agincourt. The daily pay of his officers and foldici s 
being as follows, viz. 

• 5 . d. 


A Duke, per day . ‘ J 3 4 

An Earl « - - - 6 8 

A Baron - « ^ ~ 40 

A Knight - - - - 20 

An Efquire, Man-at-Arms ~ - 10 

An Archer - - . - 06 


Each of thofe Efquires Men-at- Arms had four horfes, and every archer one horfc ; fo 
that thofe military people were very well paid. 

King Henry Vth’s phyfician had forty marks for liis annual falary, befide twelve pence per 
day whilft abroad , and his furgeon (fitrgien) had the fame allowances : but each of them were 
obliged to tranfport a certain number of archers for the fervice of the war, for which they had 
the ufual pay. And the furgeon, for each of his twelve fervants in furgery, had fix^pence per 
cKiv. 

IJcforp the King fet fail, he direfted the ArchbKhop of Canterbury to ilTuc his orders to all 
tlic clergy, both fccula.r and regular, in cafe of any danger, cither by foreign invafions or do- 
incilic infurreftions, to arm themfelves, as well as their vaflals, tenants, and fervants. The 
laity alfo of the fevcral counties were to be duly mullcrecl at proper times.. 

I'hc charge of this great armament of fifty ffioufand men, and of the navy, was, however, 
more than he could compafs within the times they were to be paid, viz. by equal quarterly 
payments. For his ordinary revenue by cuftoms, tonnage, and poundage, the hanaper, the 
accounts of the Sheriffs, the cfclieats, exchange of bullion, wards, and marriages, (fays Sir 
Robcrt'Cotton) was, at this time, no more than fifty-fix; thoufand nine hundred and fixty-fix 
pounds, when he was attempting the conqueft of France. So that, in order to advance his 
fccoad quarter’s payment, he w^as cotupefled to pawn jewels for money, till his fubfidics, 
culloms, &c. fhould come regularly in. He obtained alfo feveral Joans this fame year, of cer- 
tain abbeys, and alfo of the mert?h?ints of Lucca and Florence refiding in England; alfo ten 
thoufand marks of the Mayor and commonalty of I.ondon, for which he Hkewife pawned 
jewels to them, to be paid the year following out of the fubfidy on wool in the port of Lou- 
don ; by wdiich it appears, tltat there w^ ft® a yafl; annual exportation of wool frdni Eng- 
land. Foedcra, vol. ix. p. 257, 312. 

Amongfl: many otliers, the famous Sit John Falftaff brought into the King’s army ten 
nicu-at-arnis and thirty archers ; and when Harfleur was taken, the King gave him a manor 
near that town for his good fervices. 

In this year alfo, we have, in the fame volume, p. 300, the firft record written in thaEng- 
Jilh tongue, and by any Englifjiman, to be found in the Fdtdcra; being the confeffion of 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge: for the feW former records in language, which are 

found in this and the preceding reign, came all from Scotlandf , bite Words being before moft- 
ly in I.atin, and all the ‘reft in old Norman French. 

Vol. L 3 H In 
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141 5 In p. 318, ilnd, wc find, that the daily allowance for the maintenance of three very eminent 
French priloncrs, of the firft quality, taken at the battle of Agincourt, was four Ihilliiigs and 
fi:x-pcn#;e each, or about nine {hillings of our money ; which four {hillings and fix-pcncc 
would flill go at Icaft as far as four or five times that fum in our ^ days, I'hey were, the 

' Count d’Eu ; Arthur, brother of the Duke of Bretagne ; and the Marefchald Buchicaud, as 
it is there written, including, as it may be fuppofed, all their fervants, 

*'I’he allowance wbicii King Henry made to his brother, the Duke of Bedford, as guardian 
of tile realm in his abfence, was after the rate of five thoufand marks per annum, or about 
feven thoufand pounds of modern money. 

In this fame ninth volume, p. 3212, of the,Foedera, we learn, that the fifhciy ojT the Eng- 
li{h for cod, on the coafls of Iceland, is of no fmall antiquity. It feems, the King of Den- 

/ mark had made fomc complaints of the ill conduct or irregularity of the Englilh in that filhery; 
wherefore, King Henry V, to give that King fatisfaftion, enjoins the Sheriflfs of London 
“ to make proclamation, that none of our fubjefts do, for one year to come, prefume to re- 
“ fort to the coafts of the ifles belonging to Denmark and Norway, more cfpccialiy to tlic ille 
of Iceland, on the account of fifhing^ or any other reafon, to the prejudice of tlic King of 
“ Dcjimark, otherwife than has been anciently ciiftomary,*’ alltcr quam antiqnltus fieri con-- 
fucvlt ^ — and the fame prohibition was fent to the other ports of England. ^ 

The city of York was probably, at this time, much more confidcrable than at prefent. Mr. 
Drake, its hiftoriographer, gives us a catalogue of thirty-nine parifii churches, which were 
in it in this year 1415, the values whereof were given in upon oath to King Henry Vth’s 
commiffioners, for levying a fubfidy of two {hillings per pound on all fpirituals and tempo- 
rals in the realm, for carrying on the w’^ar againft France.” Drake adds three more 
churches, named in Dugdale’s Monaflicon, and fays, that at the general diffolutioa of rno- 
nallcrics and free chapels, or chantries, by King Henry VIII. there were feveniecn chapels in 
that city and fuburbs, of which he gives the names, two of which only now remain. It had 
then alfo fixteen hofpitals and nine convents : but poverty coming on this city after that 
period, a flatutc was made inithe firft year of King Edward VI. for uniting, fome two, and 
other three pariflies there, which was compleated in the twenty-eighth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He obferves, that mefchant {hips, being in thofc times of fmall burden, were able to 
fail up the Ouze to York city; but that river being much decayed, and greater flups 

coming into ufc in the latter days of Queen the trade and merchants gradually re- 
moved to Hull; and as Hull incrcafed, Heydcii:^ ancient port of Yorkfliire, not far 

from Hull, gradually dccrcafcd. ^ 

1416 ' Wc may, under the year 1416, juft ohftnrjei from the ninth volume, 346, of the Fadcra, 

that King Henry V. followed the praSifcc of his predcceflbrs, in his war with France, making 
fubfidy treaties with fcvcral Princes ; the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, the three ipiiitual 
German EleSors, who,, fot certain annual penfions, (as the Eleftor of Cologne, one 
thoufand nobles yearly, with troops. He alfo, p. 4i3‘*4i5, made trea- 

tics of alliance with the ^ and Arragon, and the republic of Genoa, and with 

the Hans-towns, whom,' in hid Commiftlon tre^t with them, he ftiles, The Honourable 
Society of the Teutonic? Hanfc of the facred Empire. 

In p. 417 of the tlintli volume of the Foedcra, there is an agreement made, in dhe fame year-, 
between King IfOnry V. and King James L of Scotland, who*, as already obferved, had been 
long dctaini^pl^ tlmt James might return home to his own kingdom, 

, ' upon 
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1416 Upon giving lioflagcs, eiilier to fiirrcnder liiiiifelf prifoi\cr when demanded, or elfc to pay one 
hundred llionland marks for bis ranfom, as his prcdcccffor King David Bruce had done in 
the like calc ; yet he was not finally releafed, nor his ranfom fully adjufted, till the year 34:14, 
as will be then feen. 

At this time, King Henry V. of England, being in great want of money f^r maintaining 
his army, &cc. excrcifcd a defpotic authority over the foreign merchants of Florence, Venice, 
and Lucca, fettled in England, Vho were, by an order of Council, compelled to make a loan 
of money to that King: “ becaufe/’ fays the order, ‘‘ they enjoyed, by grace and^ i Uffcrancc 
‘‘ of the King, great privileges, and got great profits by their commerce in England.’’ And 
Aicb as refufed to lend were committed to the Fleet prifon. Cottoni Pofthuma, 8vo, anno 
1651*, p. 177. 

‘Corn, according to Stowe’s Survey of London, was this year fo dear, as to be fold at fix- 
teen lliillings per quarter, or about thkty-ciglit Ihillings of our money. 

* d'hc town of Harfieur in Normandy, which King Henry V. had taken in the prcccdij\g 
year, was, in this year, befiegcd by a large French army on the land fide, and by all the navy 
of France on the fca fide, together with certain large Genoefe veflels, called carracks, theji 
deemed the largcfi Ihips in Europe; yet the great Duke of Bedford, with the Englifh fleet, 
w'hich feme make to amount to one thoufand fix hundred fail of fliips, arriving in time, at- 
tacked the enemy’s fleet, and entirely defeated them, having funk or taken five hundred French 
VC dels, and alfo three Genoefe carracks ; by which fuccefs that fiege was raifed. 

1417 * l‘o has been already obferved, under the years 1393 and 1405, concerning the firfl ^ 
difeovery and further fettlemcnt of the Canary Iflcs^ we may here add, that John II. King of 
Callile, having granted them to Bctcncourtt with the pompous title of King, but fubordii^atc 
to him, he, in this year 1417, conquered the iflc of Lanccrota, and the other iflcs, and forti- 
fied them ; whereupon, he fent home, /. to Spain, a cai'go of bees wax, hides, &c. but as 
yet thcie is no mcntioii'iDf wines. 

Pancirollus obferves, that the delicious fack grape, now growing in the Canaries, was firfl 
propagated by vmes brought from the banks of the Rhine, ** where,” fays he, they have 
“ yielded a far more delicate juice than in their natural foil ; by which means, the rocks and 

fun-burnt afhes of thofe ifiands are now become one of the richeft fpots of ground in the 
“ world.” But, by this author’s leave, whatever encomiums might be made on the canary 
fack in his time, and which iikJccd muft ftill be allowed to be a rich and cordial wine, yet the 
true and beft Rhenilh wine, called OU Hock^ at this day is preferred before it by the gene- 
rality of people, and accordingly bcars^^'^ price. 

Soine authors infift, that the inveatibu^ ^f rag- paper took place in this year 1417, at Bafil, 
bj' Anthony and Michael Galiciou yet the general opinion makes it later by abbut half a 
century, as we have remarked under the yta 

Prince Henry of Portugal, fifth fon of King John I. and grandfon to our John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaftcr, by hi#' daughter fhilippai toving learned of the Moors of Ceuta, after 
that place was taken by him, in 1415, m*ny things relating to the w^fl. coaft of Africa, be- 
fore unknown to Europe ; fuch as that it was peopled, and ^proachable, &c..not\vlthllrmdli3g 
the former general belief, thJlt there was no going farther f^tith that way than Cape Nao, or 
Non, as obferved under the year 1410, He fent out frefli drfeoyerers in the years 1417 and 
1418, who were acci^lcntally driven by the winds to the .difedvery of the fmall unit\lia- 
bited ifie of Porto Santo, near the ific of Madeira, in thitty^^#b a%di one-half deg. N. latitude. 

• 3 H 2 Although 
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1417 Although the ifle of Madeira lay fo near, yet it was not difeovered till two years later, by the 
Portuguelc ; which fhews the imperfeft ftatc of their navigation at that time. Porto Santo is 
but about five leagues in compafs, and was foon peopled by the Porlugucfc, as being a con- 
• vcnicntjplace for their {flipping between Eutopc, Africa, and India, having corn and cattle in 
plenty, y^t has none of tlfe vines and fruits of Madeira, though fo near it. This iflc is fup- 
pofed to be the mwrf’ of the Ancients, being reckoned the moft remote colony which 
Carthage had on the weftern ocean, it being, in ancient times, the general opinion, that the 
oceai; w'as not farther navigable by reafon of mud and weeds. In the year 1596, Sir Amias 
Prefton attacked and plundered the chief town of this illc, called alfo Porto Santo. 

So late as this year 1417, we find the herring fifhery ftill confidcrahlc in the Baltic Sea , for 
the uncertain author of the Chronica Slavica, publilhed by Lindenbrogius at Hambilrgh, f:\ys, 
under the fame year, that-Eric IX. King of Denmark, made prilbncrs of near four liundred 
Lubcckcrs in Schonen, who had come thither for the herring fifliing, and feized on their 
effeds. ^ 

In the ninth volume, p. 437, of the Foedera, we have a commiflion for a treaty to be con- 
cluded between King Henry V. in the year 1417, and the Hanlcatic Society, for a lading 
peace and commerce between them; whereby all former complaints of grievances on both ddcs 
were to be linally adjufted. ^ 

In the fame volume, p. 447, King Henry V, taking notice, “ That the highway named 
“ Holhorn, in London, ( alia via repa in Holbourne^ Londonia) was fo deep and miry, that 
many perils and hazards were thereby occafioned, as well to the King’s carnUges piUing 
that way, as to thofe of his fubjefts ; he therefore ordained two vcflcls, of each twenty tons 
‘‘ burden, to be employed at his cxpcncc, for bringing floncs for paving and mending the 
fame As this firft paving of that very long highway, and now a very confidcrahk' 

ftrcct, flicws, In part, the gradual improvement of London’s fuburbs, we thought it not im- 
proper to take this notice of it. ♦ 

The many commiflions and cmbaflics, for renewing of truces and peace between England 
and the Duke of Burgundy for Flanders, in the reign of Henry V, and particularly thofe of 
this fame year 1417, to be found*in the Fcedcra, (voL ix. p. 451, 453, 481, 486) arc, by liif- 
torians, not improbably thought to have fecretly arranged matters of high importance, viz, 
the alTiftance at length given by tlfat Duke, in favour of King Henry Vtb’s pretenfions to the 
crown of France, in hatred to the Dauphin ; although >11 tbefe cotamiflions, &c. were de- 
clared to be only for adjufting commercial compla^fr^^^^r® fccurttuu murcandizarum inter An- 
gUam et Flandriam, In one of thefe, (p. 477) the claufe imports, I'hat fo long 

as war or reprifals lhall laft between England andi Genoa, no Fleming, nor the Ihips of 
“ any other nation being in Flanders, lhallW ouGcnocfe carracks, 'gallics, 

“ or Blips, otherwife they will be in dan^ of forfeiture to King Henry V . and his fuccciroVs, 

“ if found in them any where It was further ftipulatcd, Fiill, 

“ That none Biould bring into of tither country arJ^ fliips or goods belonging to ci- 

“ thc^r of the contraftors, whifcK taken by an enemy, nor fufFcr them to be 

fold there ; or, iffo fold^ then the value fhall be made good to the original proprietors. 

“ Secondly, Goods or provifiona W freely imported into either country, in any na- 

** lion’s fhips, fo as they belonged not to the enemy of either country. Thirdly, yiic flhps ^ 
“ of cither country, purfued by an enemy, fhall be fafcly received into c?ch other’s ports. 
Fourthly, MaAcrit 9ti;d mariners of Englifh fliips, coming into ports of Flanders might frcc- 

“ ly 
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1417 “ ]y moor their Hiips there, in the manner praftifed by the French, Hollanders, Zealanders, 
“ and Scots ; and the Flemings to have the like liberty in the ports of England. Fifthly, 

Enemies goods fliall not, by any colour or fraud whatever, be imported into either coun- 
try. Sixthly, Every article of this treaty was, on the part of the Duke of Burgundy, lli- 
pulatcd to be ratified by the four members of Flanders fo often named ; and the faid Duke 
furtlicr obliged himfclf to get this treaty confirmeAby the French King, his and their fove- 
reign Lord. Laflly, This truce was to remain inviolable, even although there flioukl be 
“ an aftual war between Fhigland and Franc< 5 .’’ Which truce was to extend to all the coun- 
try, as far back as Cologne on the Rhine. 

In this ninth volume, p. 511, of the Foedera, a truce of much the fame import, except- 
ing what relates to Genoa, is concluded between King Henry V. and* the Duke of Bre- 
tagne. 

King Henry V. (p, 460, 2I/W ) having pawned two gold chafed bafons, weighing together 
twenty-eight pounds eight ounces of gold, to two of the Canons of St. Paul’s, London, for 
th.c loan of lix hundred marks, the King thereby values an ounce of this gold at no more than 
twenty-fix fliiiJings and eight pence, f'prix /’ une^ twenty-fix Ihillings and eight pence) mak- 
ing in money four hundred and forty-eight pounds thirteen Ihillings and four pence. This 
price muft certainly have been much lower in proportion than filver bullion was at that time, 
imlefs the gold of thofe bafons, which poffibly might be the cafe, was not of Ilandard gold. 
And ir^the next page (461), we find two gold fliells pawned by that King to the Dean of Lin- 
coln for one hundred marks, valued at the fame price per ounce. 

The King alfo borrowed of the Billiopsof Lincoln and Ely, three hundred pounds on fomc 
part of his jewels. All which, and many more fimilar expedients was he forced to try, for en- 
abling him to carry on his war againft France. 

Under this fame year, the Annalcs Flandriae relate, that the coming of the Englifii to invade 
Normandy fo terrified the Normans, that above twenty-five thoufand men, with their wives and 
children, fled into the adjacent province of Bretagne, whereby the art of making woollen 
cloth was firft brought into Bretagne, of which its inhabitants were before quite ignorant. 

1418 In this year, Philip, furnamed the Good, Duke of fiurgundy, and fovereign of the great- 
efl: part of the Netherlands, fucceeded to thofe rich dominions. He at firft favoured England, 
but afterwards took part with France, from whence enfued many differences between England 
and the Netherlands. 

They had not as yet, itfeems, nor indeed for a long time after, found out the art of cafling 
• or founding of iron bullets for cannon hi England ; fince, in p. 552 of vol. ix.of the Foedera, 
we fee an order of King Henry V. to tiro liclcrk of the works of his ordnance, for making 
feven thoufand ftones for his canno:% of different fizes, in the quarries at Maidftonc in 
Kent. 

It appears alfo, by another order of King Henry V, in the very ?iext page, under this fame 
year, that powder of charcoal, made from willow, fait, is ordered to be prepared in great 
quantities ; fo that they then made gunpowder in England- 

In a refeript of King Henry V. of England to his Chancellor, in vol. ix. p. 633, of the F<x'- 
dcra, it appears, that Alphonfus, King bf Arragon and SicUy, and Earl of Catalonir^, had 
graiucd letters of fafe conduct and proteflion to all merchants, of Englanwl, freely to rcl'ort 
to his dominions with their *lhips and merchandize, forcomme'rcc or other lawful occafioiis. 
This licence was to endure for three years ; King Henry having granted the fame privilege to 
t the 
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the King of Arragon’s fubjcfts in his dominions. Poflibly our Engl ifli traders may have, hy 
tj’ii. time, ventured as for dowrt the Mediterranean as Barcelona, which might occafion this 
ticaty ilcu' mutual commerce. 

By time the Hans confederacy was become fo potent, by the gi'catncfs and number of 
its fliippings, and the incrcafe of the riches and people of its cities, that its hiftoriographer, 
Werdenhagen, (vol. ii. part, vi, p. ^o) writes, That the Emperor Sigifniund rcqueflcd aeon- 
iumSlion of the Hanfcatic fleet with his own. And he further obferves, that in this year, the 
Hans, towns powerfully and tfTcftually interpofed as mediators in a difputc between Eric, King 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the Princes of tlie Houfc of Holftein, 

From the ninth volume, p. 664, of the Foedera, we learn, that King Henry V . of England, 
having now polTclTed lunifelf of the city of Rouen iti Normandy, he impofed a mul(?t of tlu vc 
hundred thoufand crowns on it ; two of which being thcieby declared equal to one Englilli 
gold noble, plainly proves that it mufl: have been a rich city, to be able to raife fo great a lum 
as fifty thoufand pounds flerling in thofc times. 

In the ninth volume, p. 767 — 779, of the Foedera, wc find that a new treaty, upwfutl 
named an Intcrcourfe of Merchandize, {.buercurjhs A^crcandifarum) was concluded bctwccti 
King Henry V. and the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders, much to the lame purport 
as.former treaties, excepting that, bcljde the cuftomary iHpulations, England made a demand 
on Flanders of ten thoufand pounds flerling, for violent feizurcs of their fliips and goods in 
the port of Sluys, and elfewhcre^ which treaty was renewed in*thc following ycatv 

The Turks having extended their conquefts in Greece, as far weft as the ea(l bank of 
the Adriatic Sea, and being therefore become near neighbours to the Venetian territories on 
that fide, they began, about this time, to be troubkfomc to that republic, by flatting preten- 
Cons, and on that account diflurbing the commerce of Venice. 

In this fame year the Portuguefc difeovered the ifle of Madeira, (in lat. 32 deg. long, between 
17 and 18 deg. weft from London) fo called frpm its woody condition, when firfl difeovered 
by Gonfalvcs and Vas, as the Portuguefe word imports ; and the Portuguefe, in order to get 
rid of thofe woods, fet fire to them, which, it is faid, continued burning for feveii years, fo 
that they have'fince fuflained a gVeat wantof wood. Here they arc faid to have found Ma- 
chain, the Englifliraan’s monument, which he had erefllcd for the , woman who accompanied 
him, and died there, as we have feen under the year 1344*. The following year they planted 
that ifland with fugar canes from Sicily, and alfo wjiill Vines Candia in the 

Mediterranean, both which fucceeded very well ; cfpecially has been the 

principal means of fupporting its trade ; as for we hear nothing more of it at pncfcat. 

Yet the EngUfh tranflation, in 1606, from the Italic of Giovanni Botcro’s Tieatifc of the 
Caufes of the Magnificence and Grandeur of was written about 1590, mentions 

the excellence of Madeira fugars : but this Was aflually the firft fugar plantatloii of 

the weftern world, from whence^ fo^ were tranfplantcd to the Brazils 
and other parts of America, it 1 ^ laft-named countries, that the 

PorKiguefc have turned all or at Madeira into vineyards, which 

afe become much more profitable j as, aitieorditig to (bme authors, they make between twenty 
and thirty thoufand pipes of dilfcttlit forts of wine ; thegreateft part of which is exported to 
Europe and America. , 

King Henry V. of Ehgland having cfpoufed the Princefs Catharine, daughter of Cliarlcs VI. 
the French King, we find, by voL ix. p. 916, of the Fcedera, that her dowry was fettled at 

twenty 
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1420 twenty thoufand gold nobles of England per annum, or fix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix 
pounds thirteen flilllings and four pence fterling, (equal to about two and one-fourth as much 
money or filver in our days) or to fixteen thoufand fix hundred and fixtv-fix pounds thirteen 
fifill ings and four pence, and to above four times as much in point of expence of living, or 
twenty-fix tlioufand fix Iiundred and fixty-lix pounds thirteen fhillings and four pence, with 
refpc( 5 l to what that funi could then purchafe of all kinds of neccflaries. 

'rhe fame year, John TI. King of Cafiile or Spain, (for writers, in tliofc days, generally 
dignified the King of Cafiile by the title of King of Spain, Caililc being the befi part of Spain, 
as already mentioned) for what reafon is not perfcftly known, caufed puldic proclamations to 
be .made all over Europe, and particularly, fays Wcrdenhageii’s Hifiory of that Txaguc, vol. 
ii. part iv. p. 509, ‘‘ at the Hans-towns, with ftri(fi: prohibition, that none fhonld prefutne to 
come into his kingdom, under the pretext of commerce; but that, infteaJ of coming to 
^ “ Spain, they fhould repair to Bruges, whither alfo Ids own merchants fliould bring their 
“ merchandize, fruits, 6cc.’" Pofiihly, his reafon for this fingular prohibition might be, be- 
caufc the Hanfcatlcs, &cc. under the pretext of trading on his coafis, might have carried on 
a pernicious commerce with his enemies the Moors of Granada, and miglit fupplv tlicni with 
warlike and naval ftores, in which the Hans-towns principally traded. Polfibly too, and per- 
haps more probably, it might proceed from the wife confideiatioa, that his own merchant Ihips 
and mariners might be employed in the carriage of Spanifh merchandize to Bruges, and of 
bringing Ijack other merchandize to Spain, infiead of permitting the Hanfcatic (hips, as indeed 
was then generally^ the cafe in nioft countries, to be the foie carriers of merchandize, both 
outward and homeward, occafioned by the number and firength of their ihipplng compared 
with mofi other nations, cfpccialJy fuch as wxrc without the Mediterranean Sea ; for, at 
this time, the great bulk of the naval commerce of Europe was engrofied by the Hans-towns 
more northward, and by the free cities of Italy, not only for the nations within the Mediter- 
ranean, but alfo for other countries without that fea. 

From this account we alfo learn, that, at this time, the city of Bruges was become the 
grea’tcft empofium in Europe, and the half-way ftorchoufc, or general magazine and fiaple for 
merchandize, between the more northern parts of Europe within the Baltic Sea, and tlie moll 
remote fouthern parts of it within the Mediterranean Sea. For although the ufe of the ma- 
riner’s compafs, was, without doubt, already known, yet it is plain, from many fafls, and c- 
fpecially from the flow progrefs of the Portuguefc difeoveries on the weft coaft of Africa, that 
it was not yet in general ufe. So that, in the flow and tedious way ftill praflifed, of keeping 
near, or moftly in fight of the fhorcs, it was then deemed, and really was, a long voyage be- 
, tween the Mediterranean and Baltic ports, to be performed in the fpacc of one fummer, and 
. home again ; the Baltic ports alfo being generally frozen up in the winter, from which cir- 
^ cumftance, there was a rifqne run of being fhut up there till the next fummer. And a^ tfie 
bulky commodities of the north were neceffary for the fouthern j)arts, viz. naval iK-ivs, 
corn, copper, fiax, hemp, and many forts of timber not properly deemed naval fioix:. ; fo 
were the commovlitics of the fouthern parts, futh as fruits, wines, filks, drugs, Skc. now be- 
come as much defiled by tjic northern people. It was therefore natural enough? i.n rliof'c 
times, t(3 adopt this method of a midway fituation, for bringing the merchandize of boiii tlic 
C'tircme parts of Euro]>e to f)ne general market; and this pra£licc continued ewn after the 
mariner’s • com[)afs* camcf into general ufe; though the grand fiaple thereof was fome 
time after removed to the city of Autwc’*p, as will be fecu in its place- It may indeed he 

jiiUly 
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1420 juftly faid, tliat Flanders and Brabant were the moft proper and convenient centrical fituations 
of any whatever for fuch a general ftaple ; as their great woollen, as well as linen manufafturcs, 
and an cKtenfivc fiflicry, contributed very much to the bringing many foreign fhips thither, as 
well as fey their havingall the bulk of the continent of Europe behind them, till, by the court 
of Spain's, violent bigotry, \ind the fiegc of Antwerp, the manufaftures, as well as merchants, 
' Avcrc clrivcji from thence. This prohibition, however, of the court of Spain, fo far irritated 
the Hans>iowns, (fays the Miftoriographer) being, as they confidered it, contrary to the law 
of nature, though furely they would have found it hard to make good that pofition, — that 
they fitted out a great fleet of warlike fliips for Spain, by which means they forced a tralFic for 
their own commodities, and alfo got their fliips laden with Spanilh merchandize^ for their 
Itomcward voyage i but before they could fet fail, they paid very dear for fo audacious an out- 
rage, which the King of Spain refented in the higheft degree : for he fitted out, with the ut- 
moft expedition, the whole flrcngth of his own navy, furioufly attacked the Hanfeatic fleet in 
his own ports, which, aftet a ftout reflftancc, was at length overcome, and forty-eight (flips, 
richly laden, fell a juft prey to that Prince’s refentmeut, to the very great lofs of the merchants 
of (icrmany, &c, 

Thcfcas being flill infefted, and commerce greatly difturbed by the Vitaliani, as Werden- 
hagen and others call them, who were a fet of noble pirates, known by the name alfo of the 
Holllcin Brethren, who feized on fuch (hips and merchandize as came in their wny, and 
then retired to their faftncflcc and forts with their prey, — tlic city of Lubeck, and^pthcr Ilans- 
towuis, fent out a potent force agalnft them, and in a naval engagement defeated and deflroy- 
cd moft of them. Thefe pirates were formerly retained by the Hans-towns, when it was 
their intcreft to force a trade with Norway — Sec the year 1407. 

Eric, Duke of Saxony, having encouraged and entertained thefe fea pirates, in his town of 
Eergedorfe and elfewhere, fo that the commerce of the Hanfcatics was very mucii dlflrcfTcd, 
the cities of Lubeck and Hamburgli, w ith eight hundred horfe and three thoufand foot, at- 
tacked and took both that town and caftic, and utterly deftroyed it and feme other forts, in 
which tliofe pirates had been flicltercd : whereupon, a treaty was concluded with that Duke, 
to their fatisfaftion. ^ 

In the year 1421, tlie ninth of King Henry V. a pound weight of gold, of the old ftandard, 
was coined into (ixteen pounds thfi teen (hillings and four pence, in udbics, half, and quarter 
nolflcs ; and a pound wciglit of filver into thirty (liillings by tale, viz. into groats, half-groats, 
ftcrlings or pence, maillcs or half-pence, and farthing«, b<?ing three hundred and (ixty pence ; 
fo that a filver penny was now worth only two pence of our money, at the dcatli of King 
Henry V. 

la \ol. ix, p. 108, of the Fccdcra, we liave once more the total marine quota and F rvicc cd" 
the Cinque Ports, demanded by King Hcniy V. going on^his expedition againft France in ilin; 
tfmtli year of his reign, whicli w^as direfted to repair to the general rendezvous at SarAivvich. 
But as every part of this demand i$ exaflly the fame with that in the year 1394, by this King’s 
fathcry both as to the number of l^ips and men, and tliC pay of officers and foldiers, as 
appears” fays this King, “ by the charters of liberties gr^anted by our progenitor?:, enrolled 
in Chancery, whicli we do hereby ratify and confirm to the faid Ciiu]uc Ports,” v\c 
fliali therefore refer our readers to the year 1394, as we have already done undertthe year 
1412. 


The 
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1*^2 1 Tlic Ncthcrliuicl hiiloriaiis iccm .'igrccd, that, forinci-ly, tlic Tenor hay l)etvvce!i ilia j rov::)*. a 
of Nortli J Jollanc], called alTo Well Fricllaiul, and that (’>( l iiciland, called tJa* Zuyd.r, or 
South Sea, was foi- the moTl part dry land, and a well inh ihd cl ^cranfiv, lull of towns, vil- 
lages, and farms ; although tlicy do not ]>crlt:i^\ly agiec with icgnin! to the jaecije lime fd t’cR 
land being fwallowed up hy the fca. IMorilolus andotlicrs think it happenc'd in*th,e year lyni, 
thougli lurcly it is luoic prohahlc to have been fomcvvhat cailln*. 'I'hey Tav, in geuein.l, tlnn 
tlic lea overflowed nuich country, and delfroyed many ^o^v^s, vili iggs, and people. Moiiio- 
tus, whowiote his Othis Alarilimus in the year aflirms, That the tops of churches 

“ and liouics were flill to be Teen by iucli :r^ Tail on the oversowed parts oTllie country lib. 
ii. ca|^. 45. There aic many odd ftoiics told and lecoidcd, concerning the foreii.Mit of loir.e 
of^llic proprietors of the lands then fwallowed up ; luch as, I'hat a cow falling inio a diivli 
fcvei al mi Ics from the lea, in the light oi her ovvner, lie, the iH'.rt day, found hcj caicafe on 
tlu Tea fhorc , wlilch, if true, dciuonllrated that the lea was fjuite under that thin cruil or f;n - 
face of find, and aTually communicated with the water in tlmir Jitehcs ; of wliieh lad p^)!- 
lion, we lliall offei anotliei- Inllancc, ctjually icmarkahlc and inijuobahlc, vi/-. A LindluRidei, 
walking in his grcninds, dlit in£\ ly perceived an herring fwiinming in one ol* his ditelies, tkougfn 
coniiderablv dillant from the lea fhorc. It required no great depth of penetration fai' tliis 
man ablolutely to conclude lltat the fca was too near him ; wdicrcforc he, as divl tin oilier alfo, 
mnncdiately fold all liis lands, and withdrew from fo undermined a iiluation , and., as tlva do- 
rv goes, ^t hat whole country w^as foon after fwallowed up, or iunk dowm into the lea. Si. 
\\' illuiin fcinplc thinks, ‘‘ tlie Zuyder Zee wa-. formed by lomc great inundation lu eeklng 
in between the 'I'cxcl illcs, and others tliat lie f ill in a line contiguous, idvc tlie bi c'ken 1 ■- 
“ mains of a continued coafl — and that liafl and WA'll ftielland was o!U‘ continent, tiJI d:- 
‘‘ ^'idcd by that lea — that the more inland part of the ZTivvk r Zee was, in Tacitus’s time, (me 
of ll\c frefli water lakes, inliabited round by the f riions, between which lake and tlie Texc!, 
and the Vlie illes, then.: lay anciently a great tra£t of land,^ fincc covered by fomc great ii - 
ruptions of waters, ibai joined thole of the Tea and the lake together, and thereby forme:! 

‘‘ the g-rcat bay now called the Zuyder Zee, by favour wlicreof the town of Amilenlam has 
grown to be tnc mod frequented liaven of the w^ndd.”— Oblervations on tiu: United iko- 
\ inecs, chap, iii. Yet in bis fixth chapter he owns, 'i'hat although Amilerdain tiiumpiis 
“ in tlie fpoils of .Lilbon and Antvvcip, it is a very i nconniK)d]Ous naven, being fealed ugm'. 

“ luch (hallow waters, fo as ordinary fhips c.nnmt come up !<i it without t!ie ajvai.ta'n <4 
tides, nor 'great ones without unlading . the ejniance of I’nc flT'-'el, aiui the pai]i,g^. o .ri 
the Zuvdcr Zee, being more dangeious than a \Mvage to Spain, King nil in blliul and 
narrow channels ; fo that, it is evident, it is not a haven Unit draws tisivle, bin trade that 
“ Fills a liavcn, and liriiigs it into vogued’ 

Hut whether the kill named dories of the cow and of the lieitimg were f lidly tiuc or imt, 
which mod of the modern Hollanders dilbelicvc, tiio'Ji;li lebued bv theii own fdd chrori'.> !■: . 
It is agreed hy mod of the Nethcriand hidorians, Uiat, al>outt}hs time, (u, aetoiding to ^ ofn - 
clardiui’s llitlory of the Netherlands, in or foon after the year 1421. the far.mu^ em, 0} 
J)ort, 01 Dordieebt, was, i)y an itnindatioti of the fca, with t’lciiser;; \ ah ik or Vv.idv 
and the Meuie, formed into a fort of an iikind , which inunvlation ov -'rfjuend like .t 1 .1 T 
“ the piclent f julpl), wliieh till then was fiim land, joined to iheJhovim ' of jh hiot. 1 ^ 

“ which accident,'’ fay, s he, V ieventv-twuj good villages were fwallowed up b\ r! . . 

and one lunidud tlnnifand ]>cilous were drowned, and alfo all their y^oou R 
VoL. 1. . 3 I 
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“ rci ly loft ; yet it feems, that, by degrees, fome part of the lands have, with great pains and 
coft, been recovered.” Others make this inundation to have happened twenty-five yCvirs 
later, viz. in tlie year 1446 ; fo very uncertain are the dates of even very memorable events, 
thouglAhcy happened bnt little more than three hundred years ago ; which is partly owing to 
the want* of the noble art'of ihinting, and to the ignorance and indolence of thole times. 

Tlic exportation or foreign confuiiiption of NevveaiUe coals muft have been very confidcr- 
able even at this time, fiace, by an a6f of the ninth of King Henry V. cap. x. it is directed, 
“ 'Jdiat whereas there is a cuftom payable to the King of two pence per chaldron on all coals 
“ fold to yjcopic not franchifed, in the port ofNcwcaftle upon Tyne; and whereas, the keels 
(or lighters) which cai ry the coals from the land to the fhips in that port, ouglit to he of 
the iuft portage of tw'cuty chaldron, according to which burden the cuftom aforefaid.is paid ; 
yet many now making their keels to hold twentv-two or twenty-three chaldrons, the King 
‘‘ is thcridiy defiaadcd (T Ids due. Wherefore it is now cnavfted, Tiiat all keels l>c nicaliircd 
“ by Commillioners, to be appointed by the King, and to be maikcd of what portage tlivy 
“ be, under pain of forfeiting all the faid keels which fhail be found not maikcd.” 

Under this year 1421, fays IJiihop Fleetwood’s Chroiilcon Preciofum, Henry Chichcly, 
Archbilhop of Canterbury, at the very importunate inftaiiccs of his clergy in Convocation, 
confirmed the decree of his prcdcccfibr, Simon Sudbury, viz. “ That every unfixed 

Pricfl fhail content himfclf with feven marks per annunt, either all in monc-y, or clfc witii 
diet, and three marks in money. And he that takes a cure fhail content himself with eight 
“ marks, or clfc witli four marks and his diet.” Now eight marks then containing ftill about 
lixtccn of our marks in ejuantity of lilver or bullion, we may conclude, that a fmgic clergyman 
now could not live decently under about lixty marks, or about four times as much as fixteen 
marks. 

Our intelligent readers will cafily perceive how very difficult, if not impoffibic, it is to fix 
prccifcly the proportioji of tlie expence of living between fuch remote times and our own 
days ; for although wheat, the principal ftalF of life, is, of any one fpccics of provifions or nc- 
cdiarics, the moft certain rule to govern us, yet there is no fmall di^culty in* determining 
what was, in any age or time, \hc mean price of it ; and even if this could always be alccr- 
tained, tlicrc arc many other particular ncccflarics to he likewife confidcred, in order to fix 
the proportion of the cxpcnce of living ; which confideration we now mention once for all. 
But in the cafe now before us, of the maintenance of a parifh prieft, we have a rcafonablc 
guide to direft us, and therefore we cannot be far from an adequate determination. 

In volume X. p. 1 13 and 1 14, of the Foedcra, we have a curious record, well wmrth tran- 
feribing, which exhihits the annual revenue of the kingdom of England in the year and 

its application, — fJcc/aralio proficuorum regnU ft Oner um fupportarulorum) viz. 

“ 1. TJu: revenue aiiiing from the cuftom, in the feveral ports of Eng- 
“ laud, from wmol exported 

2. The fubfidy on wool, Le. the inland duty 
^ 3. The fmall ctiftoms 

** . 'Fv^clvc pence per pound on goods rated ad valorem 


Total 40,687 19 


3976 I 2 
26,033 18 8 

2438 9 ) 

8237 10 <) 
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Brought forward — Total 40^087 19 9^ 

But the printed record makes the total (by miftakc) but 40, ^76/. 195. i)\(L — 
ill Roman numerals, XLM,DCLXXVl T. XJX SoL IX J)cn, 

“ 5. The cafual revenue for one year paiR viz. Shcrift^’s ‘Receipts,’' (for . 
the quit-rents, fee-farm rents, he, were hill received and accounted for in 
tile Lxchequet by the Sheriffs of Counties) cfcheais, duties on of 
provifions, and on other ncceffaries, wards, marriages, he. paid into the 
‘^ Exchequer . . . . ^ , 15,066 ir i 

^ Total Revenue 55,754 10 10' 


Annual Pa y m l n 1 s. 


. I. For tlic annual ^ guard (cuf.oduO England, eight tliou- 

la'u! rnaiks - - - - « 

“ e. '’i'lic like for Calais and irs marclies, in war time 
“ 3, 1 ‘ or guarding; the caii and well marches of Scotland, with Roxburgh 
Ckiille, in liiue 01 war - - » - 

4r ! or t])e guard of Ireland, two thoufand five hundred marks, or 
(TTic final Inei's of this fuiii conlirm.s what Sir jolm Davis and others iuftly 
rcniai'k : — "l liat the entire reduftion of Ireland to the laws and govein- 
nieiil ('1 I'ingland was nuuli ncgledled now, and long after.) 

5. For iliC guai J of tlic cafllc of Fi'ounirdvC, one thoufand marks, or 
‘‘ 6. For tlie fees (pro fcodls) of the T leafurer, Keeper of tlie Privy Seal, 
the Judges of both benches, the Barons of the Exchc(|ucr, and other ofFi- 
cers ol the King’s court - - . - 

“ 7 * the Colice^’fors and Comptrohers of the King’s Cufloms and Suh- 
fidies in the Kwend ports of England, for their falaii^s (dr ^ .ppardh) ]Viid at 
tlie rccci}>t of the Exciiequcr 

“ 8. 'To fundry Dukes, Karls, Knights, and Ff,|U):es ; to the Aid^iefs ri 
Slienc , and to divers other perfons for tlicir annuities at ilic IsxclR.jucr 
“ 9. 'i'o I’undry perions ior thcii annuities, o.n of tlie culloms ot fandry 
“ ports of England 

10. For fees of the Cuftomers and Comptrollers of the feverai poits oi 
England, allow'cd them ai the Exchequer, yearly 


£. s. d. 

5333 8 
19,119 5 10 

19,500 o o 
1666 13 J. 

666 13 4 

17 6 

sn -• 

7;^-i 12 

43"4 4 


I'otal yearly payments, according to liie pauiculrn > 62,2,35 i6 10' 


Whicli total is juft ten thoufand pounds more than this record makes the 
total to he, viz. fifty-two thoufand Wo hundred and tliirtyhvc pounds hx- 
teen ftiillings and ten pence lialfpcnny — probably owing to the lum for the 
ma/clics of Calais, or die of that for Scotland, being fet down ten liiouhnul 
pounds too ;nuch. 

3 I 2 ' And 
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“ tcrly loil ; yet it feems, that, by degrees, fome part of the lands have, with great pains and 
“ coft, been recovered.’^ Others maVe this inundation to have happened twenty-five years 
later, viz. in the year 1446 ; fo very uncertain arc the dates of even very memorable events, 
thouglfthcy happened but little more than three hundred years ago ; which is partly owing to 
the wanf of the noble art'of Printing, and to the ignorance and indolence of thofc times. 

Tlie exportation or foreign confiimptiou of Newcaflje coals muft have been very couGder- 
able even at this time, fmee, by an a£l: of the ninth of King Henry V. cap. x. it is dircdccl. 
That whereas there is a cuftom payable to the King of tw^o pence per chaldron on all coah 
“ fold to people not franchifed, in the port of Newcaftle upon Tyne ; and whereas, the keels 
** (or lighters) which carry the coals from the land to the ffiips in that port, ought to be of 
the juft portage of twenty chaldron, according to which burden the cuftom aforelaid^.is paid ; 
yet many now making their keels to hold twenty-two or twenty-three chaldrons, the King 
“ is thereby defrauded of his due. Wherefore it is now enafted, That all keels be meafured 
“ by Commiffioners, to be appointed by the King, and to be marked of what portage they 
be, under pain of forfeiting all tlic faid keels which fliall be found not marked.” * 

Under this year 1421, fays Billiop Fleetwood's Chrouicon Preciofum, Henry Cliichcly, 
A rchbilkop of Canterbury, at the very importunate inftanccs of his clergy in Convocation, 
confirmed the decree of his prcdeceflbr, Simon Sudbury, viz. “ That every unfixed Mafs-^ 
“ Prieft fhall content himfelf with feven marks per annum, either all in money, or die with 
diet, and three marks in money. And he that takes a cure fhall content himself with eight 
marks, or clfe with four marks and his diet.” Now eight marks then containing hill about 
Sixteen of our marks in quantity of fiver or bullion, we may conclude, that a fingle clergyman 
now could not live decently under about fixty marks, or about four times as much as li.xtcca 
marks. 

Our intelligent readers will cafily perceive how very difficult, if not impoffible, it is to fix 
prccifdy the proportioit of the expence of living between fuch remote times and our own 
days ; for although wheat, the principal fiaff of life, is, of any one fpecies of provifions or nc- 
cdfarics, the nioft certain rule to govern us, yet there is no fmall di^culty in* determining 
what was, in any age or time, \hc mean price of it ; and even if this could always be afccr- 
tained, there are many other particular ncccffarics to be likewife confidcred, in order to fix 
the proportion of the cxpcncc of living ; which coiifidcration we now mention once for all. 
But in the cafe now before us, of the maintenance of a parifh prieft, we have a rcafonablc 
guide to direft us, and therefore we cannot be far from an adequate determination. 

In volume X. p. 1 13 and 1 14, of the Feedera, we have a curious record, well worth trail- 
feribing, which exhibits the annual revenue of the kingdom of England in the year 1^21, and 
its applicatioii, — (dcclaratio proficuorum regni^ et Ontfum fupportandorum) viz. 

C s/ d. 

I. The revenue ariling from the cuftom, in the fcvcral ports of Eng- 
“ land, from wool exported - 

*^2. The fuhfidy on wool, the inland duty 
* 3. The fmall cuftoms - 

. Twelve pence per pound on goods raced ^(3? 


3976 I 2 
26,035 18 8; 

2438 9 

8237 10 9: 


Total 40,687 19 0' 

But 
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Brouglit forward— Total 40,687 19 9^ 

But the printed record makes the total (by miftakc) but 40,676/. 19^. 9^^/. — 
in Roman numerals, XLM,DCLXXV 1 i. XIX SoL IX Den, 

“ 5. The cafual revenue for one year part, Shci ift'’s •Receipts,*' (for • 
the quit-rents, fee-farm rents, &c. were ftill received and accounted for in ' 

tlic Exchequer by the Sheriffs of Counties) “ efeheats, duties on so: of 
provifions, and on other neceffarics, wards, marriages, &c. paid into the 
Exchequer 15,066 ii i 

. Total Revenue 55,754 to 10' 


Annual Payments. 


, r. For tlic annual guard (cujlodia) oi England, eight thou- 

land maiks - - - ^ 

“ 2. The like for Calais and its marches, in war time 
^ ‘‘ 3. For guarding the call and well marches of Scotland, with Roxburgh 
Caftle, in time of war - _ . - 

“ 4r For tlic guard of Ireland, two thoufand five hundred marks, or 
("ific finallnefs of this fum conlirms what Sir John Davis and others juftly 
remark : — That the entire reduftion of Ireland to the laws and govern- 
ment ot England was much neglected now, and long after.) 

5. For the guaid of the cafllc of Frounl'akc, one thoufand marks, or 
‘‘ 6, For tJic fees feodis) of the Treafurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 

the Judges of hotli Benches, the Carons of the Exclic(|ucr, and other ofli- 
cers of the King’s court - ^ ^ 

** 7. To the Colieftors and Comptrollers of the King’s Cuftoins and Sub- 
fidies in thcTevcral ports of England, for their falaii?s (dc y.gardh) paid at 
the receipt of the Exchequer 

“ 8. I'o fundry Dukes, Earls, Knights, and Efqulres ; to the Ald)cE oi' 
** Shene , and to divers other perfons for their annuities at llic Exchequer 
“ 9. "I'o fundry perfons for their annuities, out of the cuiloms of fundry 
“ ports of England 

“ 10. For fees of the Cuftomers and Comptrollers of the fcvcral ports of 
England, allowed them at the Exchequer, yearly 


s. cl. 

5333 8 
19,119 5 10 

19,500 o o 
1666 13 4 


666 1 3 4 


30C2 1 7 6 

547 ^ o 

775^ 12 7/ 


4574 - 4 74 

*“ / *r a 4 


• J 

Total yearly payments, according to the pariiculars 62,235 


Which total Is ]tift ten thoufand pounds more than this record makes the % 
total to be, viz. fifty-two thoufand two hundred and thirty-five pounds fix- % 

teen fhiJlings and ten pcrice halfpenny— probably owing to the lum for the 
majxhcs of Calais, or clfc of that for Scotland, being fet down ten thoufand 
pounds too much. . • 

3I 2 


And 
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14 M Aful thus’' adds the record, the receipts at the Exchequer exceed the payments the funa 
“ c'f three thoufand five hundred and fcveii poujids tliirtccn (hillings and eleven pence half- 
• “ penny. Out of whicli faving the following charges arc to be fupplied, viz. 

1. For the King’s and Qiiccn’s chamber, (Camera). 

“ 2. For the houlhoJd of the King and Qyiecn. 

2. For their wardrobe. 

‘‘ 4. For the building of a new tower at Portfmouth. 

.5. For the office of Clerk of the King’s Ships, {'t^avium Regis) e. probably for fuch 
as were at any time in Iiis pay. 

“ 6. For the keeping of the King’s Lions, and the Salary of the Conftablc of the Tower of 
“ London. * 

“ 7. Item, for the artillery, and divers other nccelTaiics for the King’s war. 

‘‘ 8. Item, for the expence of the King’s prifoners, 

9. For the King’s cmbaflics. • 

10. For fundry mefiengers,” ( pro dlverjis nunctis) “ for parchment, and other difl^urfc- 
inents and necefilirics. 

“ 11. Item, for the expence of the Dutchefs of Holland. 

And the following Articles will hill remain unprovided for, viz. • 

The old debts of the towns of Harflcur and Calais — Of the King’s wardrobe and houL 
“ hold — Of the Clerk of tlic King’s (hips — And of the Clerk of the King’s wqrks — I ’or the 
arrears of annuities or yearly falarics — To the executors of King Henry the l\)urth’s*vvill, 

“ for difeharging his debts — And lailly, for the prefent King’s debts, when Prince of 
Wales.” 

“ This account was laid before the King at Lambeth, by the Lord 'Freafurer of Eng- 
“ land, in the prefcnce of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and fcvcral other Lords, fpiritual 
‘‘ and temporal, and the great officers of the crown.” 

In ffic fame year, vol. x. p. 115 — 123, of the Foedera, tlicrc veas a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance concluded between King Henry V. of England, and the Doge (Campo fregofo) of Ge- 
noa, by which, ^ ^ 

1 . All complaints on both fides, on account of depredations and other violences and 
wrongs, were to be buried in bblivion. 

“ IL A perpetual league and fiiendlliip is eftablifhed between thcniv 

III. hut this alliance is not to hinder the merchants of either nation from freely tiaffick- 
‘‘ ii^g with and to the ports of the enemies of cither of the contrafting parties. 

IV. England fhall not give any affiflancc either by fca or by land, to tlic Arragonians or 
** Catalans, nor to :my Genoefe exiles, or other notorious enemies of that republic. 

“ V. And, in like manner, the Genoefe (ball not, with their fliips and gallics, nor in any 
other manner, alHft Charles, called the Dauphin, nor the Callilians, nor Scots, nor any 
oilier enemy of King Henry V. againft his intercfls in France.” This article we * 
take to liavc been a very principal point aimed at by King Henry in entering into tliL 
treaty. 

“ VI. In cafe of any future rupture, the merchants, tee, of either party fliall have eight 
months time for withdrawing themfdvcs and their cflefts.” This is the fnil inilaure we 
can rccollcft in the I cjedera, of any fuch provilional ftipnlation in behalf of the merchants and 
their cfTcds, though fo univcrfally in ufc in all modern treaties. 


VH. Both 
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I4'.>r VII. Both the coiitraftliig parties may freely import all kinds of merchandize, 

See. into each other’s country, paying the ufual cuftoms ; and may alfo, in return hide and 
“ bring ])ack the merchandize of eltlier country, prohibited merchandize excepted.” 

“ VIII. No private depredation, or a6l of violence (hall \k conllrued to he a breach of this 
‘‘ treaty ; but fucli particular dedinquents (hall be feverdy puAllhcd. * 

“ IX. In all new alliances, to be entered into by citiicr party, care fliall be taken rccipro- 
“ caliy to except England andt^cnoa. 

“ Eaflly, Genoa agreed to pay fix thoufand' pounds ilerling to William Waldern^' and Com- 
P‘'t.ny, mercliants of London, for the !ofs of their wool, Nc. taken from them, on account 
of which they lately had letters of reprifal granted them.” On this treaty we lhail only fur- 
thedremark, that of all the commercial treaties v/c have liithcrio met with, this comes 
nearcll to thofe of modern times. 

In this tenth volume, p. 148, of the Foedera, King Henry V. of England grants an annuity 
'of twenty pounds to Meftre Jelian Boyers, dodor in philofophy, confdTor to hi>s Queen, in 
coniideration of that office. 

1422 d'hc republic of Genoa, by inieftinc divihons and violent commotions, was now fo mucli 
killcn from itsffibrmcr power and fplcndour, that in the year 1422, they were worfted in a fca- 
fight with Philip Vifeonti, Duke of Milan ; wherein, having only fix gallics, they loft four 
“^f them, the other two liaving got lafe to Genoa : they therefore found thcmfcivcs obliged to 
lubmityfor a Ihort time, to the dominion of that Prince, who now had «a much larger territory 
Glian comprehended in the prefent Duchy of Milan ; being alfo in poffieflion of part of the 
I'ea-coaft of Lombardy, from which it is at this time excluded. 

At this ])criod, according to d'ruftcl’s Continuation of Daniel's Hillory of King Henrv V 
tliC Duke of Bedford, his regent of France, lignilicd to the parliament of Normandy, “ how 
“ rich they might become by cultivating peace with England, (ince thereby their wines ami 
** linen cloth might freely be dilpofed of in England, in exchange for wool, lead, Nc.” 'riiis 
(licws how early the linen manufadlurc (lourilhed in that part of I'h'ancc ; but at the fame time 
we mull obferve, that Normandy was never reckoned particularly eminent as a wine country. 

Under this ylar, in Sir Robert Cotton’s Records, p. ^70, aiuongft the inventory of King- 
Henry the Fifth’s jewels, arras, tapeftry^ apparel, and other goods, “ You lliali,” f.iN s Sir 
Robert, “ find plain gowns of that King’s oi' Icfs valut than forty ihillings, and facli oiliei 
coflly apparel,, as the meaneft pages of tire leaft nobleman in thefe days would fcom to wear/*' 
"Fliis year is memorable for the dcatli of the brave Henry V. King of England, at a time 
when his conquefts and influence in i'rance gave him a reafonable and near prolpect of gain- 
ing that monarchy. The Parliament of England, cfpccially the Houfc of Commons, rook 
fdme rcfolutions for fupportlng the independence of England, upon the contingency of that 
event, tliough very far from fully anfwering the end ; fmcc nothing is more certain, than that * 
had an Engldh King entirely fubdued France, lus conftaiu rchdciice inuft liavc been abfolutely 
in that kingdom, not only on account of its being the greater and finer country of tlic two, 
but for other ]>ojiticaI confidcrations; and more cfpccialiy, as the King's rcfidcncc tiJacre feems 
ever to be abfolatcly rcquifile, for the retaining of fuch a great and euteipriung pcopU as rlic 
lYench in due luhjcdioii. England tlicreforc would, in that event, have nceeirarilv Ijccome ,1 
mere province of the Ereiuh monarchy, as clfcwhere obferved, than which, nothing could 
have been more diftaftdul ai^i difadvaiitagcous to the Englifli nation, as well in lelprd of 
tiieir commerce and opulence, as of their liberty and independence. How much foc\ci\ there- 
, ic \c, 
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1422 fore, moft of our own hillorians have exulted on the couquefts of King Edward III. and King 
Henry V. in France, it mull: be allowed, that the death at the latter, at this time, and the ex- 
pulfion of the Engliih from France, in the fuccccding feeble reign of his fon, were real blcf- 
fings to^England, though not fo well underftood then as in our days. 

We muft here alfo remark, that this attempt of King Henry V. for the conqueft of France, 
occahoned the lofs of the liberties of the French people themfeives ; for the Engliih then pof- 
fclfnig a great part of France, the three cllaies of that kingdom could not come together for 
granting of taxes, levying of troops. See, as ufual; fo that their King, Cliarles Vil. was un- 
der the iiccefTity of doing the fame, as well as he could, by his own foie authority ; whicif 
proved, without douht, a joyful precedent for their fuccccding Kings, who were the more 
eafily enabled to preferve their dcfpotic autlioritVi becaufc, in France, the taxes fall anjilly on 
tlic great body of the commonalty, and but little on tlic noblclTc and clergy, who arc alfo, in 
other refpedls, dependent on the crown ; wherefore, tlic two laft-named orders left the bulk of 
the people to the King’s mercy, though, in the end, they moil jullly loft their own libcrfics. 

A pound of filver in this firft year of King Henry Vi. w^as coined into thirty-feven fjiillings 
and fixpence ; yet, in the fourth year of his reign, liivcr was again brought dow^n to tliirty 
iFillings per j^oiind weight ; though, in the laft year of his reign, it was again brought to 
thlrtv-fcvcn ftftHings and fixpcncc, and fo continued for near ftfty years. Moreover, a^pound 
of gold was coined, in the faid llrft year, into foriy-iive lials, of ten llfillings each, that is, 'iir 
twenty-two pounds ten lliillings per pound, but, in the laid fourth year, gold wvms brought 
down to iixteen pounds thirteen Ihillings and fonrpence. 

1423 Vifeonti, Duke of Milan, having made the Genoeic lus valFds, he drew them, for his own 
ends, into a war with King Alphonfo of Arragon, in favour of QUiccn Jane of Naples, in the 
year 1423. He brought them, for that purpol'e, to grant liini a fublidy of two hundred thou- 
fand florins, though they were already deeply in debt, wherewith were equipped tliirtcen Ihips 
and thirteen gallics. On caeli of the largeft of tliofc fliips he embarked five hundred men, 
and two liundrcd on the finailer ones; by which force he expelled King Alphonfo out of Na- 
ples, and rc-eftabliflicd Queen Jane. Idiis equipment fttews that Genopj vvas ftill famous for 
naval veflels of great burthen. 

ilv an of the Engliflt Parliament, of the fccond year of King Henry VI. cap. 6. as a 
confirmation of the ninth of Henry V. “ Complaint being made, that much of the gold and 
filver coins were clandcftindy exported to Idandcrs, Bourdeaux, &c. it was now enaded, 
that all fuch money fhould be forieited w’hcn difeovered ; and that none fliall hereafter be 
“ exported, except for the wars, and alfo for horlcs, oxen, fheep, and other things bought in 
Scotland, to be brought to tlic counties next adjoining.’’ And foreign mercluints reftdmg 
in England, being furpc(ftcd of exporting tltc faid money, were, by this aft, obli';cd ‘to And 
furety in Chancery; every company, partncrfliip, or nation, for all of their own l>ody, to make 
good all fuch money as fhall be by them exported. All which figniflcd little or nothing, for 
rcafons elfcwlicrc already aftigned. 

Hy'anothcr aft of Parliament of the fame year 1423, being tlic fccond of Henry VI. rap. 14 
fdV afeertaining the purity of goldfmith’s work, it appears, that next after London, the follow- 
cities and towns were then, as indeed, for the moft part, they ftill are, fomc of tlic moft conll- 
dcrablc, viz. Ncwcaftlc upon Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Coventry, Salilbui y,^afid Biif- 
tol ; at which places the workers in filver clfewhere were cnjtiincd to get tUcir work touched, 
to know its finenefs.— The hall mark was not as yet direfted. 


In 
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1423 In vol, X. p. 268, of the Frxdcra, we have a pregnant inftance of the mifehier done to pii- 
vate families, by the crown's poflcfTing the wardthip of the cilates of minors; for the Duke 
of Glouccher’s falary of eight thoufand marks, as Protector ^f the realm in the minority of 
the King his nephew, was to he railed in the following manner, viz, 

4000 marks ycatly out of the revenues of the duchy of Lahcailcr. ♦ 

1500 out of the profits of the eflatc of Thomas, a minor, brother and heir of John Lord 
Roos, deceafed. 

800 out of the eftatc of Ralph, fon and ben of John Ncvill, dtccnfccl, a minor,, whilft that 
eiiate remains in the King's liands on account of his minonty. 

1700 maiks out of the King's Exchequer. It was the lame, or rather a greater hardihip on 

^ minors, who held tlieir lands of the great lords, whofe wards tliey were. It often 

8000 happened too, that the King granted or fold to his fubjc<f\s the vvardlhip of fonic of 
his minor valials, who, in luch cafe, were in general fadly fecccd. 

* This thews the fubliantial bcnciit accruing to our nobility and gentry, by the annulling, at 
tlic rcfloration of King Charles 11 . or legally aboliihing the wardlhips of minors. 

In the lame volume, p. 2S8, of the Feedera, we find, tliat the eleven minilrcls, or muheians, 
of the deceafed King Henry V. liad their former falarics continued to them, being one hun- 
dred Ihil lings each. 

^ King James 1 . of Scotland having been, in the year 1424, rclcafed from his eighteen years 
captiv^y in England, his ranfom was fettled between the Englilh Regency and the Scotifh 

* ambaiiadors, at forty thoufand pounds flcrling, payable at different terms, within five years 

after his rdeafe, as appears in vol. x. p. 299, of the Ftxdera. For fccuring the payment of 
that fum, hoftages from the Scotifh nobility were delivered ; and by way of coliatcral fecurity, 
obligatory letters were given under the feals of the four towns of Edinburgh, Pcith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen. Probably, at that time, thofe three towns were tlicn cftccmed the moft conli- 
derablc in Scotland, after pAlinburgh; yet the beautiful city of Glafgow lias, in later rimes, 
greatly outvied even the bell of them, in refpefl to populoufncfs, wealth, Ihipping, general 
commerce, and manufa£\uics ; and its fober, prudent, and diligent citizens, ieem flill increa- 
fing in every l^nd of commercial profperity. ^ 

In the following year, however, in confidcration of the King of Scotland's nianiage with 
the Lady Jane, daughter of the Duke of Somerfet, 'couliri to King Henry VE and of liis 
agreeing to a feven years truce, the Englilh Regency remitted the payment of the lail ten 
thoufand marks of the fald forty thoufand pounds ; which fhews that King James had found 
means to pay off all the reft of the money, being fifty thoufand marks flcrling, w ithin one 
year, though allowed five years to pay it in. — Foedcra, vol. x. p. 322. 

• When King James returned to his own kingdom, he became very carncil in the advance- 
ment of its honour and intcreft. Dr. Drake, in his Hiftoria Anglo-Scotica, p. 216, remarks,’ 
I'hat the knowledge of handicrafts and manual occupations was much decayed at that tune 
“ in Scotland, by rcafon of continual wars ; wherefore, this wife and good King caufed to he 
“ brought into Scotland a great number of fkilful craftfmen from Germany, Franck, and other 
“ parts, for inllrufling his people in their arts and faculties. He alfo brought into Ins king- 
‘‘ dom divers men of learning in divinity, civil law, and all other liberal arts and fcicuccs, 
whom he fettled at his lately crcflcd univerfity of St. Audlrcw's. He alfo caufed the youth 
to be exci'cifcd in military difciplinc, in Ihooting, and the ufe of fire artillery, of which he 
liad Ecu ihc beneft, as well as of other things, whilft a prifoncr in England. In general, 
,4 that 
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1424 “ that wile anJ worthy Kinp^ greatly polirtiecl the ronghucis of his people, through his own 

experience, acquired both in t.ngland and France.’’ Dr. ]i)rake’s remarks we may add, 

^that this King not only introduced many Knglifli cufloms, and even ionic of their laws, into 
Scotlancb but therewith alio more of the purity of the then Knglilh ilile, diftion, and language, 
into tlicir ,vcry ftatutes, than liad been formerly ; from which, however, they afterwards gra- 
‘ dually degenerated. He procured alfo many good laws to be made for the advancement of 
commerce, for preventing the exportation of gold and iiiver, and obliging foreign merchants 
to lay-out the money they received for the merchandize they had imported, in the commodi- 
ties of his own realm ; for improving his cuiloms on the exportation of filh, cattle, peltry, Ike. 
for dfablilhing inns on his roads; for punilliing of vagalionds, and pf all beggars who liad 
not a piopcr badge or licence to beg. Vy e alfo find in his adfs of Parliament mention njadc of 
tile cuiloin on pickled or barrelled herrings exported from Scotland in this fame year, 14^4; 
and of a duty of fourpence Scots per each ihoulaiul of red herrings made in Scotland. Aiicl 
in Ills fecond Parliament, a duty was laid on woollen cloth exported : a law was alfo inaefb t(j 
enable the King to amend liis money, and to coin it of tlic like weight and hiicncfs with the 
money of the lame denomination in England; (though that was never after clTc^lually done ; 
but, inficad thereof, tlie money w^as more and more funk, tliough the Etiglilh denominations 
were Hill kept up) and that merchants going beyond-fea with their wares, ihould be obliged to 
import b«arnds and armour for the defence of the realm. All prelates, carls, barons, aiu.t 'ticC - 
holders, were enjoined pcrfonally to attend in Parliament, and not by proxy ; ^unlefs fucli 
proxy or procurator bring a legal cxcul'c for his principal’s abfence : there vvei e alioA laufcs* lor 
the regulation of weights and meafnres ; prevention of hies ; improvement of agriculture, 8:c. 

1 he Duke of Milan, by bis poUeflion ol Cicnoa, being grown lorinidablc to his neighbours, 
in haticd to him, the F lorentincs joined their gaJiies to thole of Alphonlo King of Arragon, 
forming together, a fleet of twenty-three gallics ; by which they ruined tlic commerce of Cicnoa, 
and alfo beat the Genoefe armament of eighteen gallies, and feme other ihips lent out by 
that Duke in this very lame year. 

in the tin i d year ol Henry VI. cap. i. an aft of Parliament prohil)its the yearly congrega- 
tions and confederacies of Mafon! in their general chapters and aircmblicJ, in modern times 
called the iiec-maloiis lodges, under the pain of felony in the promoters, and of fine and im- 
prilbnmcnt on all fuch as lhall bc'found in thofc affemblics. And the reafon afTigncd for this 
iceming feverity was, “ Thai the good couife and effeft: of the ftatutes of labourers were open- 
“ Jy violated, to the great damage of all the commons.” Thus we fee this humour of frec- 
malonry is of no linall antiquity in England. 

i he river Lea, or Ley, running from the town of Ware into the Thames, near London, 
was c'cirly deemed of lo great importance, as to be rendered navigable, for the convcyailcc of 
corn, meal, and malt, Ac. Iroin the neighbouring counties, for the fupply of the city of I.on- 
don : we therefore find an aft of Parliament of this fame third year of Henry VL cap. 5. for 
meliorating that ilream. Another in tl>c ninth of that King, cap. 9. for retaining pci fon-, to 
fcowev and amend it : and a third, in the tbirtecath of Queen Elizabeth, cap. iS. enaftiiig, 
thjit within ten years time, a new cut or trench fhould be made, at the cxpcncc of the city of 
Jvondon, for making that river more ciipable of conveying provifions, Ac, fioni Ware to Lon- 
don, and from London to Ware. 

By this time the Genoefe had loft to the Turks many ports and piles which they had for- 
merly held witliin the dominions of the Greek empire, now more and more diftrefled by the 

Turks 
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1424 Tuilcs* DeMailly, the Genoefe hiftoriographer, obferves, under this year 1424, llmt :ili tlj \ 
bad left was Suinarco, Soldayo, Cimbalo, and JafFe, iu the Black Sea ; 7 'ano, in the Pain . 
Mcotis ; the ifle of Chios, in the Archipelago ; and Pera, a iv.burb of Conilantinople. J hey 
alfo had warehoufes at Sinope and Trebifond, on the fouth fide of the Euxinc Sea, for Indian 
tnerchatidizc, which they en’joyed fo long as thofe places remained unconqaered from the 
Greek empire by the Turks. Even this brief account fhcvvs what vail bendlts the Gcnocl : 
had enjoyed from the Conilantinopolltan empire, and how much they loll by its final over' 
throw. 

We have feen, under the year J 3:38, a law againft the exportation from England of live 
and our obvious remark upon it. 

. About this time, it feems, there was a pra£t ice, by many, of carrying live fliccp into Flan- 
ders, and elfcwhcrc. A law, therefore, was made in the year 1424, being tin- third of 
IlenryWi. cap, 2. “ That no perfons fliould tranfport them any where but to the town of 
“ Calais, for viftualling the fame and its marches, under the forfeiture of tlie fhcepP’ I'liis 
was but a poor penalty for fo great a crime in the efteem even of thofe times. But iiy the 
eighth of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1566, cap. 3. “ This crime in any perfon, for the firll 
“ offence, W'as made the forfeiture of all. his , goods, imprifonment for a year, and the lofs ot 
y lur left-ltancl : and for the fecond offence, it was made felony, without benefit of clergy.”— 
7 'liis law is ftill in force : but although it is very evident that the general tranfporting of our 
fiicep to fhofc parts would not only make provifions dearer, but would alfo increafe the quan- 
tity of the wool there, and confequently might fo far hurt our owm woollen manufafture ; - 
yef it is now generally known, that our fliccp, as well as our black cattle, will in a limit time 
degenerate in thofe fmxign countries, and more efpeciaily the wool of the (keep; wliich is, 
without doubt, cffedled as well by the different air, as by the different foil, herbs, and water. 

1425 In the fevcntccnth year of the reign of King Richard II. of England, an aft of Parliament, 
cap. 7. had granted leave to all perfons to export corn any where but to our enemies, u])on 
paying the cuftomary duties. And in this fourth year of King Henry VI. an aft of Parlia- 
mcnt/caj>. S* qpnfirmcd the faid former aft ; granting, however, a diferetionary power to the 
King and €!^uncil to reftrain the exportation of corn, Whenever they fltall judge it to be for 
the benefit hf realm. Which reftraint may be ncccffary ; firfl, in the cafe of a had hai veil; 
at home, whereby our own corn may prove too fcanty Yor ourfelves ; fccoridly, in the cafe of 
-a very great dearth beyond^fca, fo thatour dealers in corn may be allured, by its liigli price in 
foreign pans, to export of it than we can fparc from our home confumotioii ; and, EiiE 
dy, it may, 1)0 frequently pvudeirt and beneficial to rcilraln our exportation of corn, for the 
difticifing of our enemies, who may at -i^ch times be in great want of it, and who might ob- 
tain a fupply of it from thofe neutral to whom we exported it. • 

This prudent law has, in general, fmcc in force, though with feme* 

temporary regulations, alterations, and wttierrtapiions, as the public utility from time to tin e 
required. 

In Madox's Formularc Anglicanum, p. 144, and in the tlfird year of King Hewry VL we 
find in a Icafe between two private perfons, rcgillercd iurthc augmentation oitice, ‘f, that a 
“ manor and lands flocked fo*r nine years with one bull thirty cows, eacli of ihefc c ow:; 

“ are valued at eight ihilllngs.” Our Intruduftion, concerning the weight and value ol'filvcr 
coin in various reignSj will enable tlic reader to gnefs at ^hc di^^rcnce between the value then 
and now of all kinds of provifions. For if the filver coin$ Rt this time were twice as weighty 
\ VoL. 1 . , 3 K as 
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14 "> 9 .:s in modern times, then thofe cows cqII fixteen fliillings each of our money; and they would 
jiow probably be worth feven or eight pounds in the country, and more if near London. Yet 
•this alone is by no means dccifivc for judging of the rate of living at this time, without in- 
ciueJinf; the prices of fevcral other neceffarics not obtainable at this particular junfturc. 

^4:6 Commercial complaints between England and Flanders were revived again in the year 1426, 
as we hnd in vol. x. p. 361, of the Fex^dera. Complaint; being made by Philip Duke of llur- 
gui;»dy, their Prince, as well as by the merchants of Flanders, to the Council of England, 
their 'King being a minor, of the depredations of the Englilh on the fhips and merchandize of 
the Flemings, the Council cxprcfTcd their difpleafurc at thofe depredations, and ftriftly en- 
joined all the King’s fuhjc<fl;s to forbear all forts of violence and injuftice againft the J'lemings, 
and to keep up a friendly correfpondence with them : yet, on the other hand, in thjs fame 
record, the Englifh recriminated in their own vindication, that the Flemings frequently con- 
cealed and coloured the effefts of the Spaniards, Bretons, and other enemies of England, 
England was then at war for the crown of France, and, for that rcafon, was willing to keep 
fair w^ith Philip, Piled the Good, Duke of Burgundy, then a vaflal of that crown ; though he 
Icon after proved very falfe to England, and was the principal caufe of ruining our affairs in 
France, which probably induced the Englifh Council to give fo mild an anfwer to the above 
complaints ; and yet the Flemings might be guilty of that treacherous conduft of whic;^jhcy 
were accufed. 

In this fame year, we again find mention of the reprefentatives of towns in thc 'Scotifh ^Par- 
Jianicnt held at Perth. I'hc Latin fummonfes to that fixth Parliament of King James 1 . after 
naming the Prelates, Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons, and other freeholders, adds, ct dt quoiihct 
hur^o regm ccrils hurgenjtbusy and certain burgcflcs from every burgh in the kingdom. King 
James I, (fays Dr. Robertfon, in the fccond volume of his Hiftory of Scotland, p. iGc.) fond 
of imitating the forms of the Englifh conPitution, to which he had bccii long accuftonied, and 
defirous of providing a counterpoife to the power of the great nobility, procured an aft (which 
he fays was in 1427) difpeniing with the pcrfonal attendance of the Jcf&r Baroi)s, and im- 
powering thofe in caqh county to chufc two commiffioners to reprefent ^them in Parliament. 
'J'his law, like many otlicr regulations of that wife Prince, produced little effeft ; all the King’s 
ve.llbls continuing, as formerly, to pofTcfs a right to be prefeut in Parliament, agreeable to the 
feudal fyfleni. 

At this time the Scots carried on a confidcrabic trade with the ports of Middlcburg, Sluys, 
Bruges, See. in the Netherlands, where, indeed, chief commerce was in former times, 

as partly appears by an aft of this fame Parliament, direfting, That the concerns of aH 
“ Scotiflr merchants dying in Zealand, Flanders, or^fewhere out of the kingdom, Ihould be 

decided in Scotland.” To Flanders and .Birp-baitt the Scotifh merchants carried great'quan- 
tlries of their wool, which though not that of England, /erved neverthclefs for 

various forts of manufaftures. They fent thither Ikins, leather, co.ils, faltcd fahnon, he, 
in great quantities, as, in latey time®,' did their coarfc woollen goods, lead, and faltcd 
pork; fo that the trade of Scot|»ttd with the Netherlands was always profitable to her. But ii 
Was not fo in refpeft to her trdkiie with France, to which country the Scots ])ad tlicn litBe cJlb 
but hlh to fend for the French wine®, brandies, fruits and fripperies for their nobility and 
gentry. 

In this fame year, fays Meurfius, in his Hiftoria Danica, hh, v. Eric X. King of Denmark, 
renewed with King Jaites L of Scotland, their ancient treaties ; particularly that between 

' Alcy-fiJider 
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1426 Alexandei III, of Scotland, and King Magnus IV, of Norway, concerning tlic w.flcin iHo '. 
of Scotland, fipcr injulis Aibudh. There was a certain pcniion which that King had og’ced 
to pay to Magnus for a nunihcr of years, on account of the iiles of Man and Suvlor, or 
kill. There was alfo one hundred marks yearly to be paid by AicKandcr and his fucceilhi s iui 
the Cfrkncy Iflcs ; but this laft-natncd payment being long Oioi tied, on account of wars and 
other accidents, King Eric now freely gave it up to King James I. Thus were tiic wcRcin 
and Orkney iflos, in all appcarlince, finally confirmed to be the property of the kingdom of 
Scotland, though it is evident that was not ablbluteiy the calc till tlic year tghS, v/htn fames 
in. of Scotland married a daughter of the King of Deninaiki but the lilc of Man had been 
long before this time in Engllfh hands, as we have related under the year 1263. 

The ancient charters granted by the Kings of England to the Hanfcatic German merchant:; 
refiding in the Steelyard at London, gave them a rlglit to have a reputable merchant of that 
city to l>e their ordinary judge, in aJl difputes and controverf cs hctwccji merchant and mcr- 
•chant concerning civil debts, agreeable to the Law- merchant, or the cuftoms of mcrchant.% 
in cafe the Mayor and Sheriffs of London did not hrlf do them fpeedy juftice. Thofe original 
charters arc not to be found in the curious collc^lion called the Fordcra, nor arc thev to be 
found any wlicrc clfc that we know of. In confequence, however, of fuch privileges, it liad 
been the cuftom, that the Steelyard merchants were to have one of the Aldermen of London 
to be their judge. But, it feems, that it appeared, in this year, the ]\Iayor, Sheriff, and 
Aldermen of London had not, for feven years pafl, permitted any of tlicir Aldermen to afl in 
the capacity of their faid judge, as we lind in vol. x. p. 371-2 of the Fccdcra, which probably 
aroib from feme difference that had taken place between the city and the Steelyard merchants. 
The Steelyard focicty, therefore, in this year, petitioned the King and Parliament to have 
one of the Aldermen of London to f)C appointed tlicir ordinary judge, according to ancient 
cuftom. In purfuance of which, an Alderman was now appointed accordingly. 

By a record in the fame volume, p. 359, of the Foedera, it appears, that three hundred 
marks, or two hundred pounds per annum, w^as at this time deemed fufficient for the main- 
tenance of a ward or minor of the bell quality in England. For King Henry VT. having, in 
this year, knighted his coufm the Duke of York, a minor and his ward, then committed to 
the care of the Countefs of Wcftmoreland, the King declares, “ That, as llncc bis being 
knighted, and further advanced in years, two hundred marks, his yearly allowance till now, 

“ is not fufficient honourably to fupport his ftatc and dignity, he therefore adds one hundred 
“ tnarks more per annum to hb laid allowance,’* which was equal to four huiidicd pounds of 
modern money, and- probably to above eight hundred pounds in point of expence of living. 

And in the fame year and volume, we have another collateral proof of the above pofition, 
ft-orn an ordinance of the Privy Council, made in this third year of King Henry V»L for fix- 
ing the annual falarics of the following Medobers of the faid Privy Council, for their conftant. 
attendance therein, the King being a Hlinor, viz. 

1 . To the Archbiihop of Canterbury, and to the Bifttop of Wincheftcr, each three luindicd 
rnarks yearly falary. , 

IF To the Bilhop of Durham, and the Earl of Warwick, each two hundred marks ye:nly ; 
and the fame to every other Bilhop and Earl who were of Council. 

HI. To every Baron and Banneret of C»‘uncii, one hundred pounds yearly. 

L'aftly, I'o every Efquirc.in the faid Privy Council, forty j>Qunds ycaily. 

3 K a Thef: 
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1446 'riidc allowances arc therein faid to be, for the great labour and cxpence they were necelTa- 
lily put to, on account of the affairs .of the King and Council. 

1 1 fecnis this alteration was occafioficd by the forgetting to mention, in a former deed, the 
. falaiy of Thomas Duke of Exeter; wherefore that Duke had now three hundred marks fixed 
for lilsYalary ; but wilji a provifo, which probably the other Privy Counfellors wlfcrc likewife 
’ ihbje^l; to, That he was to forfeit twenty fliillings for every day’s abfcnce from Council, 

** witliout a rcaibnablc excufe.” * 

1427 tVe have fccii, under the preceding year, that burghs in Scotland had been twice reprefented 
in tlicir Parliament. And, in this year, 1427, vre fee more into King James I£l*s intentions of 
introducing many of the ufages and laws of England into Scotland. He at firft dcligned to 
have two houfes of Parliament, as in England; but though that did not take places he, this 
year, being the twenty-third of his reign, got a law pafled, at Perth, “ That the fmalhbarons 
“ and fiee tenants need not hereafter come any more to Parliaments nor to general Councils ; 

“ fo as that, in tlieir (lead, there he ele<in:cd, at the head court of each fheriffdom, two or «aorc 
“ wife men to reprefent tiiein as their Commiffioners,” excepting only the little fhircs of 
Clackmnnan and Kinrofs, who fhall fend but one Commiffioner for each, “ and out oV thei'e, 

“ when nut, they fhall chufc a common Speaker of Parliament; wTich Commiffioners fhail 
“ have* their expenccs borne by the county they reprefent. 

Thefe CommifTioners, and thofe alfo from the burghs, aflcmbled with the Bifliops, 

Priors, Dukes, Eails, and fiords, all in one Houfc, conllitntcd the whole Parliament. Tliis 
JK'W regulation was probably occalioued by the increafe of landholders, and the latter by the 
increafe of people and of the greater cultivation of lands, as had been done in England about 
two hundred y.ars before. 'This Scotilh law, however, was not always well obferved, and 
was frcujucntly revived and altered. In the fourteentli Parliament of King James 11 . in 1457, 
it was crunflccl, “ That i\o landholder under twenty pounds yearly rent,” unlefs he be a ilaron, 
i\ a Lord of a Manor, or that he be fpecially fununoned by the King, “ fhould come in 
liis own name to Parliament.” Even fo late as the reign of King James IV. it i;i\a£ted, 
in his fixth Parliament, in 1503, “ 'i'hat none under one hundred marks yearly rent, be com- 
pellablc to come pcrfonally to« Parliament, unlefs fpecially fummoneef by the King. But 
‘‘ all above one hundred marks rent, were to come;” the Icfler landholders being ftill repre- 
fented in the above-named manner. Afterwards they fell into the mode of creating peerages 
amongfl the greater Barons ; and thus we fee the freedom of the confthtttion of that country 
loo often and too long flood on a very precarious foundation. 

By a flat Lite of the Scotilh Parliament in this fai^c year, wc find that wolves were not as yet 
quite dcflroyed in tJiat country; fince a premium Was thereby allotted for every one of tliofc 
pcTificlous creatures that fliould be killed. Poflibly King Edgar’s method of getting »rid of 
the*!!! in fhigland, (fee the year 966) might -help to increafe their number in Scotland, where 
wc find tlicm even fo late as the year 1457), as appeats by one of their fiatulcs of that year : 
but how mucli later, we cannot afcertaitoi; -only wc know that they have been long liucc cx- * 
lirpatcd from every part of Great Bfitiih* 

1428 , Very great was the naval po^er ^d military •ftrength of the Vandalic Hans-towns, or tliofc 
on tlic fouth flmrcs of the Bahic, througliout this century. •Mciufius’s Hiftoria Danica, lib. v. 
relates, that in the year 1428, they fent oilt a fleet of tw^o hundred and fixty Ibips from their 
ufual ftation-port of Wifmir, wherein they embarked twelve thoufand men, for alt^fcking the 

' t " • 
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city of Copenhagen : they, however, returned home again without being able to carry that 
place. 

Yet the Vitaliani, who had joined the Hanfcalic fleet, went by thcnifclvcs from the attack 
of Copenhagen, and firfl: lacked and burned the town of I/aiidlkroon in behonen ; next they 
once more plundered the town of Bergen in Norway, and /rom tlicnce returned to Wifmar 
with a rich booty. * , 

In thofe days the port of Wtlmar was croiided with fliipping, being now a kind of free port, 
but more particularly fo for the llanfcatic Ihips and thofe of their allies. It even hus the ap- 
pearance as if, in thofe times, this common rendezvous port for the Hans-towns* was a fort 
of afylutn for all fuch as pirated on any others but themfclves ; and was more efpccially fo to 
the ’enemies of Eric X. King of Denmark, wdio was a mortal foe to the Ilans-towns. After 
tlieir mifearriage in their attempt on Copenhagen, King Eric found means to low cliviflons 
amongfl: the Hans-towns, by hirring up the people againfl: their magillrates, as if the latter 
deligncd to dcllroy their commerce. He alfo threatened the Vandalic cities with introducing 
tlie Ihips and merchants of certain nations without . the Baltic into the pi ivileges which the 
lianleatics had till then enjoyed in his ports; by which, and llmilar means, he gained over 
fcveral of their towns. Had the Vandalic Hans-towns been furnifhed near at hand with the 
befl; materials for the woollen and other manufafturcs, they might probably hayc lupported a 
much greater commerce ; but, as the great Pcnfionary Dc Witt obferves, in bis lutcrcft of 
Holland, part. i. cap. viii. “ whilfl: almofl: all the European traffic and navigation was carried 
* on by the Eaflerlings and Hans-towns, there were great quantities of manufafturcs made in 
“ many cities of Holland and Flanders ; but the Hanfeatics not having materials near them,” 
as tlic Ncthcrlanders had, they were never able to get into manufaclures, which would have 
“ proved a great means of preferving their foreign traffic and navigation/^ We may here 
naturally add, that a maritime country, polTdicd of the moil: general and beneficial manu- 
taflurcs, which the reft of Europe takes off in great quantities, muft undoubtedly, Iboner or 
later, enter into foreign commerce and navigation ; whidi was the cafe in England and Hol- 
land, iu the next century, and has fince been the cafe of France; which was the raufe that the 
llans-towms gradually loft their then vaft foreign liad^; while their large and numerous Ihip- 
ping conftautly and naturally dccrealcd with their commerce. 

It may at leaft prove a gratification to curiofity, to J‘cc the following lift of Englilli manu- 
faftures and merchandise, fq early cxpoitcd as the year 1428. It is a licence granted by King 
Henry VI. to the King of Bortngal’s agent, to export them cuftom free, as being for the pro- 
per ufc of his Portuguefe Majefty, and of the Prince his fon, vol. x. p. 391 of the Fcx'dcra, 
viz. 

• J. ** Six filver cups gilt.’’ ^ 

H. “ 'The following woollen goods^ viz. Two pieces of fcai lct, one piece of faiigninc’ dyed 
in grain — Two pieces debJodio, (we know not what) — Two pieces of muftrcvlllers, 
‘‘ (query ^ ‘I'wo pieces of marble colour — T\Vo pieces of luflet of muftrevilicrs — Two pieces 
‘‘ ot black cloth of lyre — One piece of white cloth — 'J'hiec liuudred pieces of EflTcx ftraits — 
“ Two thoufand Yeflfels of amber,” duo tnUIia %^a forum de eleHro^ difhes, pfates, faucers, 

^c. Whether tbefe velfels *\vcrc really all of entire amber, which in Latin is called by two 
names, viz. ck^irum \\\\^ fuLchium^ or wh- thef by in this record was meant a mixed 

metal of gold and one fifth part lilver, as eletiruhi fomcthnc^ fignified, we are not al)lc to de- 
termine wilh certainty ; though it is moil likely to have hm\ fomewhat refembiing the latter, 

and 
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t4?.8 and callrd cUlhum^ hecaufc a mixture niuft have been nearly of an amber colour. On 
the other hand, lb great a number of vclfcls as two thoufand, fo deferibed, mull have been of 
an inimenrc value, and feareeJy credible to have been four-fifth parts of gold to one-fifth filver, 
;u delcribed in the Cambridge and other diftionaries. This clcilrtim^ therefore, wasS moft pro- 
bably only mixed withiucli,a finall quantity of gold, as to give it an amber colour. Or, 

, which peihaps may be moll piobabic, it might have been a mixture of brafs and tin, or pewter, 
a pra<f}ice formerly in ufe, and which gave it an amber coFour. But, to conclude this doubt-' 
fui ]#oint, w hatever clfc it WMS, it was impoffible to have been altogether real amber for two 

thoulalid dilhes, 6cc. “ l\vo beds, with curtains of the largcil fizc — Four beds of a mid- 

“ dling fize, red and green colours — Four red and green pallet beds — I’wo green beds with 
“ curtains — Eight pieces of red cloth — Four pieces of green — Sixty rolls or balls of^worfied, 
ft’xapnia rotulos uoorjicd^ red, white, and green — Twelve dozen of lances, and twenty- 
fix laddie horfes.” 

And the fame year, p. 398, King Henry VI. grants the fame licence to the agent of^thc 
Duchefs of Glouccllcr and Holland, his uncle the Duke of Gloiiccllcr's conforr, Coiinjcfs of 
Holland, Hainault, and Zealand, for exporting the following merchandize, cufiom free, 

A iz. 

Thirty-four yards of grey muftrevillcrs — Thirteen yards of grey cloth — Seven yards and 
an half of morray, dyed in grain — Ten yards and an half of red, twenty-two yards of grccTlT^ 
fix yards of white, and twenty-four yards of grey cloth — 'I'wo yards and an luilf,of bruiictU: 
— Twelve yards of red fiovvered fattin, figurato — Two entire white kerfiics, ca^^uts 

a!has — 1 liree mantles of coney fur — One and an half timber of martern fur — Certain calks 
“ of grain and meal — And twelve yards of white cloth.” 

In this fame year, King Henry VI. confirmed tlic charter of powe rs formerly granted by 
his grandfather King Henry IV. to the Eiiglifli merchants refiding in Prnlfia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and the Hans-towns, “ for their electing, out of their own number, one 
of their merchants to be their governor at each place where they rclldc ; for redreffing of all 
difputes, and the keeping of good order ainongfl them.’’ Foedcra, vol.^x. p. 400. 

And here we niuft obferve, that, in this and the preceding reign, we find, in the Feedern, 
abundance of licences from the crown of England, to captains of Englifti fliips, for carrying 
num’oers of devout pilgrims to the fivrine of St. James of Compoftella in Spain, Provided, 

‘‘ liowcver, that tlVofe pilgrims fhould firfl take an oath, not to do any thing prc'iudicial to 
‘‘ England, nor to reveal any of its fecrcts. Nor to qarry out with them any more gold or 
filver than what Ihould be fufheient for their reafonablc cxpenccs.” In this year, accord- 
ing to the tenth volume of the Ftjedera, there went thither from England, on the faid pilgri- 
mage ;jccount, the following number of perfons, tiz. * 


From London, 

liSo 

Fowey, 

5 ^ 

Briflol, 

200 

Plymouth, 

40 

Weymouth, 

122 

Exeter, 

30 

Dartmouth, 

90 

Poole, 

24 

Yarmouth, 

60 

Ipfwicli, 

• 

20 


7 S^ 


164^ 


1 ‘ji all, nine hundred and lixtccn perfons* 
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1428 It fs imnecefTary to remark the prejudice wliich this fuperftltious humour did to England, 
hnce it undoubtedly carried out much treafure, notwitliilanding the above-named provifo, be- 
fidcs keeping fo many people in idlencfs. Though it muh be confcllcd, that the fhrine of St. 
Thomas Becket of Canterbury, made ample amends, by drawing thither conllantly a much 
greater number of foreign devotees from almoft all parts of Europe, than vventTrom heneg to 
tljc Hjiinc of St. James of Compollella. 

In this fame year, voh x. p. 413, of the Foedcra, King Henry VI, iflucs two fevcril decla- 
rations in favour of commerce: the one, in behalf of the people and mercljants of Holland 
and Zealand; the other, in behalf of his fubjefts, the merchants of Flanders, for their freely 
and fafely reforting to, and trading witli England, agreeable to ancient treaties. I'hc attempts 
for the concpieO: of France by the Englifli, had, from the many captures and depredations 
which they liad occafioned, in feme meature, broke off the former very frequent refort of 
their ihips and merchants to England. I'hefc declarations, therefore, were intended to bring 
trade into its former charmel. 

Henry VI. having been crowned King of France at Paris, called the people of Flanders his. 
fubjcfls, as that province was then a feud, and held of the French crown. 

1429 It fhould feem that foreign merchants coming to England with their nierchandi/e, were in 
tlic liabit of making agreements to be paid in gold nobles, bccaufe (fays the aft of Parliament 
of the eighth of King Henry VI. cap. xxiv.) they granted twentypeticc in the allay of every 
I'uch noble by exporting the fame. Wherefore it was cnafted, ‘‘ That no merchant-alien 
“ ihould bring any of the King's fubjefts, by promile, covenant, or bond, to make payment 
“ ill the fnid gold nobles, nor Ihould refufe payment in fiJvcr money." Anmiicr claufc of 
this aft was, “ That as great loflcs have happened by trufting foreign lucrcliants, who have 
“ gone beyond fea, and never returned to pay their dehis, or clle took ro fan li'Iuaries ; no 

Englifbman fhould, for the future, fell any goods to foreign rnercharits upon trull, but only 
for ready money, or elfc merchandize for merchandize." But this fcvcrc and ill-judged 
law was repealed in the follownng year, by an aft, cap. ii. in the year 1430, which allowed 
them to give fix/nonrhs credit to foreign merchants. 

The Turks conftantly encroadung and gaining ground on Chriilendom, made a conqncfl, 
hi this year, of the once famous city of Thciralonica, now called Salotuchi, from the Vene- 
tians, who had formerly purchafed it from tlic (heck EmjH iors. 

The people of England, ever adventurous in commerce, lliil continued to f^lh at vvliat places 
they liked bell on the coafts of Icclatid and Norw^ay ; but the Danilli court had vciy cogent 
and obvious rcafons for obliging them foldy to come and buy their lilli of its owm fubjefts at 
Bergen in Norway ; there being a very material did crence, in point of proht, between thole 
two metliods of trading. Ncverthclcfs, King Henry Sixllfs Council, tlicii deeply embarked 
in the war in France, thougin it prudent, at this junfture, to temporiic w'ith the Danilli Couit, 
though unrcafonalile in iilelf, by making proclamation, and iffaing orders, in the young 
King’s name, to tlic SheiifFs of his maritime counties, “ 'fhat no Englilli Ihips do prefumc 
to relbrt for trade or fifhrrv to any other place or port belonging to the King of Denmark, 
but only to Bergen,’' which is here, and often before, called Norharn, or North Bergen, 
probably by w’'ny of diliir.ftion from Bergcti-op-Zoom in Holland, and from the city of Mens 
in Hainault, callcdihigm in rl)C Dutdi language. 

'Idle poor ] Judifes of, Hohc?nia, being ])y tlic Pope’s wolves doomed to l)€ hunted clown, his 
^"^olincfs had tlic boIJncls, voh p. 419, of the Fcedcra^ to afk leave of King Henry \'l. to 

levy 
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1429 levy five tlioufand bowmen and five hundred fpcarmeii in England for that wicked^crvicc, and 
to coiled money likcwilc for that crufade, as it was called, in the flilc of thofc times. I'liis 
^ laf requeft was granted without any objedion ; but, in p. 42a, we find that only one lialf of 
the ab^ 5 ^'c number of each fpecies of foldiers was granted to be raifed, as England had been fo 
lately ai^d fo much exhaufted of men by its own wars, &:c. This armament was to have been 
commanded by Henry Cardinal of Eufebius, commonly flilcd the Cardinal-of England; but 
a§ they were jufl ready to embark, the Englilh affairs in France growing continually moreun- 
profperous, that Cardinal agreed to lend the wdiole of it to affift the Englilh there under the 
Duke of Bedford, the King’s unde, for half a year certain. 

By Seldcn’s Titles of Honour, part. ii. p. 321, it appears that Southwark mufl have been a 
confidcrablc place of trade in tliis year 1429, which was the feventh year of King Henry VI . 
When the Chief Juftice declared, that the King might compel any man having forty pounds 
yearly in lands, to receive knighthood by a writ out of the Exchequer ; and if he appeared 
not the firfl day, but came afterwards to take this order, by rigour of Jaw he was not to l)e re- 
ceived, but to be amerced for default : wherefore Scldcn adds, that writs of that kind being 
iffued, on the fecond day a great burgefs of Southwark, able to difpend one hundred marks 
yearly appeared, on whom they were unwilling that the honour fhould be bellowed , where- 
fore they refolved, “ that as he came not the iiril day, he fliould not be knighted/’ 'i'hc an- 
‘ nual income of this burgefs was equal in bullion to two hundred marks of modern filvcr, and. 
could ftill purchafe about four times the quantity of ncccflarics that could be done in our 
days. 

Jn this fame year, vol, x. p. 438, of the Feudera, tlic Englifli Privy Council at V’cflrriinllei 
directed two gold cups to be made and prefented to the ambalfadors of the Duke of Burgundy 
refiding in England. One of the cups w^cighing two pounds three ounces, coil forty pounds 
ten fliillings; the other, one pound ten ounces, coil thirty-three pounds one fliiiiing and eight- 
pence. So that gold was flill about or near one pound ten {hillings per ounce ; allowing for 
the fafliion of thole gold cups. 

The ftaple at Calais was at this time, by fevcral flatutes, flridlly enjoined to ‘be preferved 
inviolable, viz. by the eighth oY King Henry VI . cap xvii. it was cnafted, “ That fuch as 
“ Blip wools, excepting the merchants of Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Catalonia, 

from England or Ireland, attempting to carry tlicm to any qthet place but to Calais, Ibould 
forfeit double the value thereof.” — Cap. xviii. — “ Ordiaa(nCeS made fox the prices of mcr- 
“ chandize, and maintenance of the towm and mint of Calais, **~Cap.Xix.*^ Siiip and goods 
“ to be forfeited going to any other place but to the ftaple at Galak.’’--*Cap. xx. — “ No mev- 
“ chant dwelling at Calais, fliali piirchafc beyp^d fea atty merchTO of the ftaple.” — Cap. 
xxl. — “ A repeal of all licences granted to tbofe of Newcaftlc and Berwick to carry nferchaii- 
dizc to any other place than to Calais : .||tjd.a penalty for carrying merchandize of tlic ftaple 
“ into Scotland.” 

It appears that rhofe ports within tfte J^Icditcvranean, fo frequently excepted out of fuliT 
general prohibitions in this and former reigns, carried on a confiderable trade with Englaiv^- 
cnore efpccially in wool. Infbc eighteenth year of the fame King, 1439, cap. xv. an dfl of 
Parliament made it felony to qarry wool or woolfels to any other place than Calais, excepting, 
again, to places within the Streights of Morocco, c, Gibraltar. 

The city of Florence, iii particular, was then in its zc/iith of wealth and commerce, and 
carried on a very gre^t woollen manufafturc fo that the majority of its inhabitants, 

. ' the 
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v4-’9 the aJiaccut tcrritoi le^, lcN;ms to liave beeTi ciiiv!o\ ni iu lli.ir n: ;OM!ov'hi! ; n , 

from tlicir liitloriaii AhicliKivel, ^nic. So tor.; i ir. v h.rJ -'u 't ii. lS. i uo.l i;oi!i I'o.’JiiiJ, n . 
^vcIl as from other ]Girts neai er home ; and !>v ila ir hoimM' ‘ o j h.ii; - ., ;:::A to iIilo 

Yourites, thev gcneially found means to he execjae.i o\it rvi ...e j;, o'.iil". i >11 , jiies l > recit. .!. 

Salted herriney', in lliele limes, were in very eeneied uK .:j,d(yh !in At 't’e- m doi i in' n.' 
fiege of Orlea ns Iv/ the iii the v ear Sii' john e n;e.‘ , i,.'!..! alvnu > r.iihdi, )n 

tlie liihories oi' thofe times, with levimteeit ]iund\ed men, W’ • >i iit ev t::, ( Aife rd If h-nJ 

\vi(h a fiipply ol iaited heriinpys from Ihuis to' the y r who yeil.trnl reyelfd die Cooim 

de Clermont at tlic head oi tlircc thoidand Frciich. A\ hieh :Al:on was filled, d'he Ihitilc- ()r 
Tien i ne s. 

In this fame year, It was cnioined hy aft of Ihirliamt ni, cirlith of Henry VI. can. v. d’liat 
every city and town of Enc^Iaud (liould, at their own cxnence, kec[) a ctimmoii balance, with 
fea]e<i weiiAits, eorrcf]>ondinR to the llandards in tlie Exche^jner ; and all tlic; inhabitants miyj.it 
wcl'di t herelw without paviiny any thing for tlie lame, hut ilrangers were oI)!igcd lo pave by 
this ilatute it wais aUo emacied, 'Thit no man lhall buv woollen yarn, unle!d he will malvC. 
clotli thcrcoi'. And hy ca[). vii. we learn, that the clecVions fm Ivttiejus ol the Slme liax'in::, 
till ilicn lieen made hy tuinultiious pcojile of Imall fublUmce, or ol' no value, it was now iiilL 
ciiaffcd, 'J'bat the voters fhoidd have at Icall forty Ihillinp^s yearly In land , and l->y a liii ie- 
' cjUGiit Ihitute, in the year 143?,, the laid forty lliillings yearly was to be fieclmld land, d'ba! 
foity I'hillings was double the t]uantity of filver, and would go as far as four tijucs that fum in 
our days, or eight pounds per annum. 

Whiltl England purfued her conqucfls in Erance, mlfciable was the condition of that 
country. 'J'hc A nnalcs Flandiiag and many other hilloi ians gi\e us a very luelatK’lioIy ac- 
count of it in thole days. Much oi’ Its lands lav uncuhis ateil, and overgrown with brinrs and 
thorns — infellcd by wild hcails, — and its peo|)le reduced to po\ city and delb'aticm . >\'diilll, 
by \NUiy of contraO, thofc of Idandcis and Erabant abounduJ in riclics, ]denty, and all kitid-: <.d 
mcrchaudi/.c, under their foveieign, Ehilip, ililcd tlie ( iood, Duke ol burgundy. — Eheii c i- 
ties 'fverc magMiticent, their towns and villages wealibv, tlieir Iioufes well lup['licd with goc>d 
furniture aitd decorations ; and, in Hioit, their whole people enjoyed the lUirndl liberty and 

r'e'ity- 

It was in this time of the full piofpeiity oftlic Netherlands, occafioncd ])y tlieii' \ all woollen 
tnanufaefiure, that their wife Duke, Pliiiip t he C iood, Duke of Eurgundy, on tlie day of tkc 
( onfummation of his marriage wdth I fahclia, daugliter of John 1 . Ding of Portugal, hv Idiil - 
lippa, cldcR daughter of Joiin of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaller, inlkiuted in his famous city of 
.biuge.s, then the richeft commercial city of his huge dominions, a new military 01 r, whit li 
lie named the Golden Fleece ; which order has ever fntcc made a fplendid figure in Isurope. 
bcvcral Englilli authors infift, and with great appearance of truth, that Duke Philip, by the 
name he tiius gave to his new order, had his thoughts on the immenic heneiits acciuiny to 
bis jieople from the lAuglilh Eleccc j althougli Guicciardini, the Netlierland hillorlt)m aphci-, 
is entirely blent on this luhjctff. 

It was probably ai)Out ihi:^ time, and in the reign of their King James If. ihat the loval. 
l>urglis of Scotland arc laid to have made a moft imprudent ordinance, viz. I’liat no jor'/ljn 
nie^rchants iliould he permitted, as had Ixxu formerly praftifed, to purchafe I'cn iiug. of tiu Scot- 
tilh fdhcrnicn at lea, nor*until they were firil landed ; that fo their owui liurglicrs ml'Jit hr. 
full fupplicd. AVhcrciipon the Nctlteriandcrs and the German Hartfeatics, who till vlum con- 
^ Vol. . V 3 L kaiuly 
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1429 flanriy look olf immcnfc c]\iaiitltics of herrings from the Scots on their coails, to the great aef- 
vaiit'^gc of ScotJand, betook tlicnil'cl ves dirciilJy to that hlhery, lb that Scotland became after- 
wards iinpovcrdhed, and thofc people were greatly enriched. 

In tlie'^amc year, a fumptuary law was made in Scotland, “ 7 'hat none fliould wear cloth 
of fiik/or filk garments* nor furs, nor embroideries, nor pearls, nor Ihould ufe or have 
Silver plate, — but lords and knights of two hundred marks annual rent and upwards, 

“ a,nd their cldcfb Ions ; without the King’s fpecial licence.” 

1430 As dtc following account of the materials for comniercc from almoft every part of Chriflen- 
dom at this time will, by every curious reader, be probably deemed entertaining, we lliall not 
fcruplc to exhibit it, though of fome length, from Hakluyt’s fii ft volume, p. 187, &c. It is 
in poor 1 hi me, but good fenfc ; and the main intent or drift of the whole poem, intitlcd, Tlie 
Procefs of Englifh Policy, is of the laft importance, viz. to inculcate the abfolute nccellity of 
England’s keeping the fca, in tlie phrafcology of thofc times ; that is, being abfolutely mif- 
trefs of the narrow fens, and cfpecially between the ports of Dover and Calais. It mentions 
the ILmpcror Siglfmund as then living, who died in 1437 > lor that and other rcafons, it 
wns probably written in the reign of King Henry VI. of England, and in, or very near, the 
year 1430. 

After his Prologue, he proceeds to the mercantile commodities and produdlions of every na- 
tion which had any commerce, FAance only excepted : with which country England was then ^ 
engaged in an unfortunate war. It is infubllance as follows : . ^ 

I. “ From Spain come wines, ligs, railius, dates, liquorifli, oil, grain, (probably for dyers) 

“ foap, wax, iron, wool, wadmol, kid Ikins, faftron, and quickfilvcr ; all wdiich,” fays our 
author, “ are tranfported to Bruges, the then great cmpc rlum of Flanders, by her haven of 
“ Sluys, wlierc are fo many fair and large Ihips : but then” fays our poet, “ they muft all 
“ pnl's between Dover and Calais.” 

II. “ From Flanders, the Spanilh Blips lade homewards fine cloth of Ypres, and of Cour- 
“ tray, of all colours, muchfullian, and alfo linen cloth. I'lnis,” fays he, “ if we be rnaf- 

ters at fea, both Spain and Flanders, who have fuch a mutual dcpcndajice oil each other, « 
muft nccclfarily keep meafurcs with us. And if England Ihould think fit to deny to FJan- 
ders her wool and tin, and fhould alfo prevent the Spanifli wool, which they work up with 
“ Englifli wool, from getting to F’landers, the laft named fn^uiU country would foon be 
“ ftarved.” 


III . “ Portugal is our friend, it fends much merchandize into England, and our people 
“ refort thither for trade. They have wines, ofey^ wax, grain, figs, raifins, dates, honey. 

Cordovan leather, hides, &:c. all which are carried in great quantities to Flanders,” (which 
our author here juftly terms, the ftaple at that time for all Chriftendoitl ;) “ and as Portugal is 
efteeined changeable, Ihc is in our power, whilft we are matters of the narrow feas.” 

IV. “ Bretagne fupplics Flanders witliifalt, wines, linen, and canvas. The Bretons, cfpe- 
cially thofe of St. Malocs,” whom their Dukes, who were generally friends to England, 

could Teldom keep under due fubj^&fon, ** have been great fea robbers, and have often don(!^* 
much hurt on our coafts, laud!ng> IkHliiig, and burning^ kc. to our great difgrace ; where- 
as if we kept pofteftion of tba narrow fcas^ they durft not be our foes.” 

V. “ Scotland’s commodities are wool, woolfels, and hides ; their wool is fent to^Flandcrs 
to be draped, though not fo good as the Englilh wool, with which it is rhcrc worked um 
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1430 cafily intercepted. Scotland brings from Flanders fmall mercery,’^ which, in tliofc times, 
jncant many kinds of finall wares, eke. “ and Jiabcrdaflicry ware in great quantities : nioic- 
“ over, one half of the Scotiilh fliips are generally laden home from Flanders with cart 
wheels and wheel-barrows.’’ 

VI. The Eaftcrlings, Pruflia, and Germany, fend beer and bacon into Flanders, Ofmond, 
“ copper, bow-ftaves, ftcel, wax, peltry, pitch and tar, fir, oak boards, Cologne thread, wool- 
“ cards, fuflians, canvas, and liuckrain. And they bring back from Flanders, filver jplatc and 

wedges of filver, whicli come to Flanders iir great plenty from Bohemia and Iliyigary, allb 
woollen cloths of all colours. They alfo” fays our author “ venture greatly into the Bay 
“ (of Bifeay) for fait, fo ncccflary for them. All which, 6cc. they could not do without our 
pbrnilfilon, if we kept the narrow feas.” 

VII. Genoa reforts to England in her hilgc Ihips named carracks, bringing many com- 
moditics, as cloth of gold, flk, paper, much woad, wool,” (of Spain, probably) oil, 
cotton, roch aJIum, and gold coin. And they bring laack from us wool and woollen 

“ cloth, made with our own wool : they alfb often go from England to Flanders, wdicrc their 
“ chief flapic is. So that the Cjcnocfc we have likewife in our power.” 

V 111. “ The Venetians and Florentines, in their great gallics, bring all forts of fplccs aiul 
grocery wares, fwcet wines, and a great variety of fmall wares and trifles, drugs, fugar, ^c. 
And iVum us they carry home wool, cloth, tin, and our gold coins. I'hcy alfo deal much 
in ufuiy, both in England and F'landers.” — This llicws that the balance was in thofc times 
againfl us with thofc Italian republics. 

IX. “ To the Brabant marts, which we call fairs, we fend Englifh cloth, and bring back 
mercery, habcrdailiery, and grocery.” 

‘‘ To tliofe marts repair the Englilh, French, Catalans, Lombards, Genoefe, Scots, 
niards ; and the Irilh alfo live there, and deal in great quantities of hides, See.” But lie 
adds, as he fays, on good authority, “ the Englilh buy more goods at thofc marts, than all 
“ the other nations do together. Wherefore,” fays lie, “ let us keep the fca well, and they 
Uiuft be our friends.” And here he laments, with great propriety, the ncglcft of our Ihip- 
ping for the guard of the fea. 

X. “ Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, alTordcd little merchandise properly of their own, 
but madder and woad for dyers, garlick, onions, and fait filh. For the other rich mcr- 

‘‘ chandize which the Englilh buy at their marts, come in carts over land from Burgundy, 
Cologne, &c.” 

XL Ireland’s commodities arc hides and filh, as falmon, herrings, and hake ; wool, li- 
nen cloth, and Ikins of wild bcafts,” (here \re may remark the ai\tiquity of a linen manu- 
laftnrc in Ireland). “ To keep Ireland in obedience to us is of great importance, and cannot 
be done without our being maftcft at fea. The fitme may alfo be faid in refpeft to Ca-* 
“ lais.” 

This EiTay is not only curious on account of its exhibiting a brief Hate of the prodiufl ions 
and manufaftures of the different countries of Europe, by which we perceive the* wondciful 
alterations almoft every where, in thofc refpefts, throughout Europe, within the fpacc c/f about 
three hundred years ; but it affords us alfo the fatisfaftion to know that even fo early as ibis 
time, the great political maxim, never too often to be inculcsted,— ‘That without our being 
always fuperjor to any nation on the feas, not only our trtde> but even our very exillcncc as a 

3 L 2 . free 
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fr^'c and independent nation muft be loft, — was welJ nndcrftood, though in Ibmc other points 
they too frequently mifunderftood theif true commercial iatcrefts* 

In p. 4^0, of the tenth volume of the Fadcra, we have an inftance of the rale or cheapiiels 
of living; ftill in Fngland, by the allowance made by King Henry VI. ior the maintenance oi. 
ibmc Scottifll gentlemen w'lio were pri Toners in the Tower of London ; being only two ih i! - 
lings each, or four Ihillings of our monev, which is equal to ten fhillings in point of living, 
per week. Yet he allows ciglit pence per day, or four llnllings and eight pence per week, Xn 
each pf the two gentlemen appointed to look after their keeping there. 

In the next page of this volume, we find King Henry VI. iji order to defray the cxpenccs 
of Ills voyage to France, borrows fifty thoufancl pounds of fcvcral perfons and communities, 
to be repaid out of the Tenth and Fifteenth granted by Parliament, viz. * 


Gf tlic city of London 

Of the Cardinal of VVinchefter » • ^ - 

— Sir John Corncwalc, - * • - 

— the Prior of St. John of Jerufalem, - . - 

— the Mayor atid Commonalty of Briftol, _ 

— the like of the city of York, _ - • 

— the city of Sarum, (which is the firft inftance of its appearance in the 

Foedcra) ^ « - - - - 

— the city of Coventry, in two payments, - 

— Sir Ralpli Cornwall and others, . 

— the Men of Lynn, 

■ — of Glonccftcr - - . . 

of Northampton, _ 

of Doncaftcr - - - 

——— of Reading, 

of Taunton, - - - ~ , 

of Bath, ^ 

of Wells, ^ . 

of Banbury, ' - 


6,066 

13 

4 

9<950 

if 

0 

500 

^ 0 

0 

333 

’ 6 

8 

0 O 
.>00 

6 

8 

160 

0 

0 

, 72 

0 

0 

166 

• 

13 

4 

489 

9 

1 

100 

0 

0 

33 

(} 

8 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

• 15 

0 

0 

13 

6 

8 

6 

^3 

4 


Tliefc loans arc here generally dircdlcd to be repaid out of the tenth and fifteenth of rhe re- 
fpeftive counties in which the lenders lived. Many other perfons arc in this fame record 
n. jncd as lenders of one hundred fhillings and llxty (hillings each, by whofe aid the whole 
fum of fifty thoufand pounds is made up ; but it would anfwcr no purpofe of ufe or curiofity, 
to fecitc them all. * 

In this fame year, fays- Angelius a Werdenhagen, the Hanfeatic hiftorian, in his fecoud 
volume, part ii. p. lo. the Hanfeatic league was obfequloufly courted by the Duke of Biunf- 
wick and Tvunenburgh, for their afljftance to his kinfman the Marquis of Mlfnia. * 

There appears in p. 467, voh x, of tht Foedera, a remarkably lingular method which 
VI. took to raife money, viz, By-gtanting pcrmiffioii to certain natives of Ireland thcreiu 
“ named to refide in England during life, notwithftanding his late proclamation, command- 
‘‘ ing all the Irifli refiding in England to withdraw into their own country for its defence, un- 
der the pain of imprifonmeat, and the forfeiture of all thfir goods, Sonje, for this induL 

g?TT^ 
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^ 43 ^ gcncc, paid hall: a mark, aaj a t:i\lor and his wile in GloncclU-r paid a mark, and iomv.! p ud 
twenty Ihillings. 

In this fame year alfo, the Society of Merchants of St/I'liomas Bcckct, trading in our woollen 
goods to the Nclherlands, liiicc named the Merchants Advcntincis of Isngland, had their fo:- 
mcr privileges confirmed by a charter from Ring Hciny \ 1. 

It was about this time that the coi’iimcrce of the predent iiiereaiitile and o])u!cnt city of Gjaf- 
gow in Scotland took its fu 11 rife. Its hifloriographer, who j)ublil]icd his work at Glafgow 
in the year 1736, exprefsiy declares, that the full promoter oi' cfiininercc in that eitv,.was one 
Mr. Islphingilon, of a noble family, who in tlie reign of King James L icttled there and hccann: 
a merchant. Glafgow, before tliis time, was little better than a village, luatle up of the houl'es 
of tire clergy, and tlicir dependents belonging to tlic metropolitan chundi ilierc ; and cv^i con- 
tinued to be but an inconiidcrable place, till after the iv-formation from po[ierv. X' either 
was fhc very eminent for lorcign commerce, fays that author, till within the numiorv of our 
grandfathers, when Cilafgow flruck into tlic American trade, even before the rciloration of 
King Charles II. which commerce fhc managed, though iiefore the union of the two king- 
doms, and after the palling of the Eivglilh navigation :k4s) by inean.^ (>f the port of W'liitc-- 
haven in Cuml)crland. And fiiicc that happy union of tlic kingdoms, flic has carried her A- 
mcrican trade to fo great a heiglit, as to have the largcll fharc of it, next after London, Briflol, 
and Liverpool, of . any port in Great Britain, more cfpccially to our tobacco colonies. At 
home, ^Glafgow is as remarkable for her induflry, as her elder fiftcr Brillol ; and though Ihort 
of her in point of magnitude, wealth, and commerce, yet, in relpcff of everything that may he 
called manufaduie and improvement, her application very much rcfembles the other, 'riicrc 
arc hut few manufaflures which Glafgow has not attempted and improved ; for inilancc, the 
cliflillery from mclafTus, — The refining of lugar, — Soap-making,— 'I’lie linen manulafturc to 
a great Iiclght, Ac. — They have alfo a great fharc of the lien ing and other fifljcries. j>y all 
which, and limilar nic ins, fhc now furpalics the other towns of that part of the united king- 
dom, in commerce, (hipping, wealth, and populoufncfs, Kdirihurgli in the lad refped rdonc 
excepted. If fomc other towns in her neighbourhood have declined in commerce flnce the 
became fo conddcrablc, it is owing to their own negligence : for other fea ports on the fame 
wcfl coaft of Scotland, have of late years, gveatlv proij>cred in ihipping and commerce, as par- 
ticularly the town and port of Dumfries. Atul although the moic ancient ports on the call 
coaft of Scotland, fuch as Aberdeen, Dundee, Montrofe, Dyfart, Kirkaldic, jAUtli, Borrow- 
ftonnefs, Dunbar, Ac. be better fit uated for the trade of Norway, the Baltic, Germany, and 
Holland; yet Glafgow, like Lancallcr, Liverpool, and Bridol, is more advautagcoiilly iitu- 
ated for the trade to PortlS|al, Spain, the Mediterranean, and Africa, and mod of all for that 
of America. 

1431 In the tenth volume, p. 491, of the Foedera, wc have King Henry the Sixth’s waTrnnt for 
paying the expcncc of the Ambafladors of King James T. of Scotland at the Engdidi court for 
^ the fpacc of twelve days, viz. from the 2d to th<?; 14th of March 1431, witii a retinue of thirty 
fix men and forty-two horfes, amounting to forty-nine pounds fix (hillings and eleven pence 
halfpenny. This furcly is a confirmation of the different rates of living then and hi our time ; 
always, however, rcmciribcring, that tlieir coins ftill contained at lead twice the quafitity cf 
lilvcr of ours of the fame denomination. 

In this fame year there haj pened fcveral clifputcs and mutual complaints hetween King Hciu 
ly VI. of England, tmd Erie X. King of Denmark and Norway, as appenis by Meurfius’s 

Hidoria 
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1431 JliflorL'i J^anlca, lib. v. Kinj; Henry VI. had feat his aaibafTaJors to Erie for the renewal of 
fiicndfliip ; though at tlic lame time they complained ot the ill urage to Englilh (hips and ma- 
nners in his kingdom of Norway in particular. Eric rAaliates on the Englilh (hipping, and 
•<;ricvoiilJ[y complains, by his fenators of Norway, that the Englifh had not only taken on the 
lea fome^ of thole fenators, and held them in chains, but that the Englilh continued forcibly to 
, trade with Iceland, belonging to Norway, though always forbidden to foreigners, and had 
even entered fomc of the ports of Norway in an hollile manner, with fire and fword, entciing 
thvir Ihips and deftroying them, he. The fum of all which w'e conceive to be, that, as we 
have feen under the year 1429, tlie court of Denmark having, for their own private advan- 
tage, prohibited the refort of foreign Ihips to fifli on the coafts of Iceland and Weftmonia, and 
inftcad thereof to come to Bergen in Norway, and nowhere clfc, there to buy lhcij»filli of tlic 
Norwegians at their own price ; the fliips of London, Briftol, Hull, ^cc. djfdaining ’fuch an 
uiircafonable refiraint, had reforted, as formerly, to the coalls ot iliole iflands for the fiflicry 
of cod and ling, upon which fcufllcs had happened between tlie Englilli and D.inilli Ihip#, and 
great damages had enfued, as appears by an a(!:t of Parliament of the tciuli of King Henry V 1 . 
cap. iii. “ for obtaining redrefs of the iiniuft fei/.urc, in one year only, of no Imaller a lum 
than twenty-five thoul'and pounds fterling in merchandize belongii>;j: u> Englifli merchants 
“ trading to Norway, Swcdeland, Denmark, and Finmark. In regard lays tins fiatiiUa* 
“ that none cl^'thc Danilh fubjefts come hither to trad.*, nor ir>lhing have in the lame realm 
of England.^* Whereof it was ordained, that leltt;rs of n.y, under rio' j>rivv leal be 
granted to the fufterers ; and if reftitution be not foi thwirh ma ’ to Uwu\ the Kinj^ will 
provide a remedy.’^ It lecrns five thoufand pounds of tliis fum belonged to Yoik and Hull, 
tlic reft to other ports. Even very lately, and in our days, there have been dil'puics between 
the Danes and Hollanders on a fimilar account. 

About this time alfo, we find the PJolfteincrs and the Vandallc Hans-towns at cruel war with 
tills Eric X. King of Denmark, he. which war proved the occafion of introducing into the 
.Baltic Sea, the more frequent refort of the ll)ips of foreign nations without that fea, though 
till now but little frequented by them ; efpecially the Hollanders and Englilh mor? frequently 
reforted thither. The Hans-toivns juftly perceiving, though fomewhat too late, that this 
w'ould prove a great detriment to tlieir own commerce within that lea, as in the end it did, 
they now judged it prudent to fii« King Eric of Denmark, for a peace they had before f > oficn 
flighted. Penfionary dc Witt, in his Intcreft of Holland, part ’ ^ap. :ixiv. obferves, h'hai 
“ heretofore in Flanders, Brabant, and Holland, many inhabitants \v wic niainlained 1\ m:i- 
nufadures, fiflierlcs, and traffic, wliilft the Eafterliugs’*— -that is, the lire is ■ .• ,-11 the 

foutli fhorcs of the Baltic Sea — “ were the only carriets and mariners by F a but ilic Han s- 
“ tv>wns, or Eafterlings, gradually loft the fame to tltc Dutch ; the owncis of llicii ft riglu- 
Blips being, by degrees, compelled by the Dutch manufaflures, filhcrlcs, and trafiic, ho 
“ forfakc the Eaft country, and to fettle iit. Holland.’* This is a very juft and judicious ob- 
fervation on the origin of the great quantity of fliipping, which the Dutch have fo long poT- 
fclFd.^ '' 

In this fame year, Pope EugenJus V. confirmed to John IT. King of Spain or Caftllc, (wliat 
he before enjoyed) the pofTefBou ahd.jproperty.of the Canfiry Ifies, agreeable to the ignorant 
bigotry of thofe times, which in may cgfcs ftifFc red the rights and property of piinccs to be 
determined by the Papal chair. , 
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243^ After very lon^ wars between the two potent mercantile ftates of Venice and (jinod, ai 
length they both became weary fighting, the lafl naval engagement happening in the year 
143], near tlic iflc of Scio in th^Wtchipelago ; wherefore a peace was concluded between them 
in the year following. 

From this period, Iiillorians remark, that the Genoefe fo givatly declined i!if)OWer, as ne- 
ver after to be a match for Venice, though Hill retaining, in otlwr rclpcRiu confidcration :fnd 
importance. 

1433 The Council of Balil fitting now, we find records in the tenth volume of the Ihjedcra, un- 
der this year, relating to it; and particularly concerning licences granted by Ring Henry VI. 
for lending great quantities of money out ot iMigland by the Cardinal Bifbop of Wincheller, 
that weak King’s great favourite, and alfo by other I)illiops and clergy going to that council. 
In p, 338, we iind that Cardinal alone carried out at one time, this year, the fiun of ten thou- 
fand ]Viniuls of our coin. 

I n ‘p. of rliat volume, we again have the repetition of another great evil to England, in 
tlu; pef'pltb. ionorant /cal for pilgrimages to the church and firinc of St. James orCompollel- 
la. in ( 1! f eia. i'hc method then w^as, for the crown to grant licences to the maHers of Ihij'^s 
fn- f 1' i, aM ' ' ■ r)Mt a limited number of pilgrims, being now in all five hundred and twenty 

* peii'ni /’ ,,i' t J'owing year no fewer than two thouland four hundred and lixty perfons 

tioni n-'iiv e • ' , ' ; ^ ,'<iul towns in England, who carried out confidcrable funis of mo- 

nc\ , iiot . eilhry cxpcnces, but for offerings and other fooleries in that fort of 

fnpr ' iiitjoL' ’ f. v'olume xi. in the year 1445, we find tlic fame zeal liccnled for two 
tlK.e.l.md one hundred perfons, behdes an indefinite number in a lliip of the Earl of Cksfoid’".. 
^I'here was, as in the former licences, a prohibition againll carrying more money or bnllmn 
with tliem than they had need of, but as without doubt, many, or moH of them, were pei- 
fons of good abilities, much money mull thereby have been privately carried out of the king- 
dom. 

I'he city of Hamburgh was, by this time, become fo confderable in naval commerce, tliat 
in the year 1433, its fleet vanquilhed forty pirate Ihips in a fea fight, and brought them all 
piifoncvs to Hamburgh, where they were put to death. * Their learned hifloriographer Fvam- 
bccius, for proof hereof, cites Krant/ius’s Vandalia, and ITbbo Emmius^s Frifian Hiflory : 
a u' ' that they alfn reduced to their obedience and .fiflual poHelfion tlic city of FmlHlcn, 
i c b . ^ rlcfland, which had long been a receptacle for thole pirates with their 

i ’ 

?.]34 . r no iht fent out by Prince Henry of Portugal, on dllcovcrics f)nthward on 

lb v;*;d q Africa, liad doubled, or palled beyond, the till then terrible Cape Eajador, 

and to their comfort found the country inhabited : whereas all Ibuth of that Cape w^s before 
deemed uninliabitable. 

The Genoefe, though Hill fubjc« 5 l to the Duke of Milan, and greatly Icilcned in point of 
tlicir mamime Hrength, gained great naval reputation, and aHb a ric h booty, by their liavi ng, 
with but twelve large Ihips of war and a few gallies, vanquilhed, taken, or dcHroyod, a Hq/C- 
rior fleet of Alphonfo Kingof Arragon and Naples, on the coaH of Italy, only one ihip.crc:q)- 
ing. And tlic Kings of Arragon and Navarre were brought prifoners to Gcima, with many 
princes and lords of their retinue taken in th.ic naval engage ntent. 

The city apd rcpubljc of Florence continued, throughbnt all this fifteenth centinv, to cn- 
*^oy a very great commerce, both inland and foreign 5 but as their greet liclics occalioncd com 
, tiiuial 
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I tjiini] i.i lion-', generally the enfe in all free Untcs, Cofino Jc ?vIeJleis, a vciy rich ciil" 

; \\ hod ovc iyunMi weallh had, by his anceftors, acquired as eminent merchants, be*- 

con'/m<^ at ibis lime exireniely ympular in that great cityv\\’as, in this year 1434, by the people, 
ekali d^licir j'l ince. "\'et Ins grandfon, Peter, having leagued with the F'rcuch King, Charles 
\’1II. Without tlie kiiowredge of the Senate, was cjcdlcd by the Florentines, wdio thereupon 
refou cl I he fr)riner popular iTcedom of their republic. N'cvcrthclefs, the family of the l\Ie- 
liicisilih itiaineda veiy ppeat fvvay in Florence, which occafioncd a confederacy of fcveral 
gieat families of that city, fiipported by the court of Rome, who, in a conlpiracy, nt- 
laei L'd the two Imothcr^, Julian and T^aiirence dc Medicis, at church, in the time of high 
inaf., when the former was a£lually killed on the fpot. Lawrence having efcaped, found 
means to incenfe the people againft the confpirators, in the year 1478, to fuch a degree, that 
the Archhhhop of Plfa, and fcveral others of them were put to death, and the Mcdic'is family 
lemaincd in great wealth and intlucncc ; though they were not able to regain the fovercigiity 
dming this ccfitury, 

III Nol. ev. p. 578, of the F(X*dcra, the former order of King Henry VF and liis cou;icil was, 
in tins year renewed, ngainil his fubjed s reforting to any other port belonging to his uncle, 
the King of Denmark, Norw'ay, and Sweden, either for trade or filhcry, and cfpcclaliv for 
Iceland and Finmark filh ; but to North Bergen alone, purfnant to the declarations of ihc 
Danhh court for that purpofe ; and, probably, for the very fame reafon aligned by us undci 
the venr 143T. • ^ 

Six Cicnocfc carracV',s arriving at Sandwiedi, then a port of confiderable commerce (tbougli 
fince In fome mcafuic deferred by fca, and its trade loh) we find, by p, 584, of vol. x. of the 
( adcra, that the people of the Ciihom-boufc there infilled on the Cicncofe paying culFom fn 
their merchandi'/e valorem^ as they wcie ufually fold there; hut, upon the Genoefe appiv- 
ing to the King ar.d Council, they obtained an order, that, for tliofc and^ all other Cicnocfc 
nierchandi/A: imported, the ufual cuftoms alone fltoulJ be demanded. 

Tile Chronicon Ih'cciofum ohferves, that, in this year 1434, England had a very wet au- 
lumn, and wlicatwas dear for the two fuccccding years, viz. at one pound -lix fluilings and 
eight pence per qiiartci- ; yet, towards the clofe of the year following, it fell again to five fliil- 
lings and four pence, 01 ten Ihillings and eiglit pence of our money, which feems to have been 
near the ufuaf moderate or mean’ price of a (juartcr of wheat about that time in favourable 
\cars; whne being now at twelve pence, or two Ihillings of our coin, per gallon : fo the rate 
ol living was 11111 about four times as cheap as in our days. 

I'his fame year, Amurath, the Turkilh Sultan, having poflcllcd hlmfelf of Greece, Mace-’ 
don, and Servia, ventured to bcllcge Belgrade, which he was forced to rclinquifii by the gal- 
FiiTt John Huniades, a Prince of Hungary, who quickly regained Bulgaria and Servia ;*which, 
however, proved hut a fhort-llvcd prolpevity, fince, in the fuccccding engagement wdtli him 
and Uladidaus, Kijig of Iceland, the Turk proved conqueror. 

In volume tenth, p. 627, of the Foedera, King Henry VI. appointed ‘‘ CommilTioners to 
“ mV'ct cither at Bruges or Calais, for treating with the Commiffioncrs from the Mallcr-G%<«**, 
P ncral of the Order of St. Mary of the Germans in Priiflia, and the Inhabitants of the Ci- 
tics arid Towns of the Community and Country of the I'cutonic or German Hans Su- 
ciety, for renewing the ancient treaties between them.’' Thus we fee, (which all the 
ilanfeatic liiftorians alfo confirm) that the Mafter-Gcncral of the Teutonic Knights 


( 
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Pruflla was ever the Head and Protestor of the Ilanfcatic League, and was always tixat * 1 
with as fuch. 

1436 In this fame volume, p. 654, of the Foedcra, King Henry the Sixth’s affairs in France run- 
ning quite retrograde, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and Earl of Flanders, ^c. who, whiKl tlir 
Englilh intcreft in France was profperous, had owned him for King of f ranco, and his lord 
paramount, now Ihook off his allegiance to our Henry V I . and even went fo far as to lay fie^c to 
Calais. Whereupon, Henry prohibits all manner of commerce with Flanders, vritliout a Ipcrial 
licence from hi mfe If. And whereas it appeared, that fevcial foreigiKTs, in fiiendilii}) wdili 
England, had imported the merchandize of Flanders, vvhilll all ICngliih iubjccfs remained 
under the faid prohilaition, Henry now exprcfsly prohibits all foreigners from importing from 
F landers either woollen cloth, flax, madder, or other merchandize. 

In the fame tcntli volume, p. 645, and 649, of the Fcrdcra, we find, that the Biihoj) of 
Hola, in Iceland, by King Henry the Sixth’s licence, hires the mailer of a London fhip going 
to that iriand, “ to be his proxy or attorney, to vilit that bilhoprick for him, he, the laid bi- 
Ihop, being greatly afraid of going thither, bccaufc of the great dilbtnce lioth by fea and land/’ 
And there is anotlier licence to the Bifhop of Skalholt, in Iceland, to hire an Englilh fhip 
to traiifport him and his family, 6cc. to that ifland. 

An a<St of Parliament of Scotland now decreed, “ That all the merchants of that kingdom, 
exporting either wool or leather, Ihall give lecurity to the cuflomers of the fcvcral ports, to 
^ “ bring home to the King’s mint three ounces of fiiver bullion for every fack of wool, and 
“ the lihe for every laft of hides which they fliall have carried beyond^fca.” 

'Phis, perhaps, may be a proper place and time for cjuoting what Camden, in liis ihitan- 
nla, in the edition printed in 1607, fays, concerning the city of Coventry: viz. “ 'J'hat it was 
enriched, fome ages fince, by the woollen inanu/aflurc and caps : tliat it was in thole days 
the Oiily mart-town in V/ar\vicklhire, and of greater re fort than could liavc been well ex- 
pc<5Ied from its inland lituation.” I'Jiis confidcrable city has niiicli incrcafcd in various 
forts of fmc and light mauufa£lures llncc Camden’s time ; lb that it is at prefent a very large, 
populous, andi opulent city. 

After a confiderablc ftrugglc ^it the court of King Jnhrcs the Firft of Scotland, between the 
■ambafladors of England and France, to obtain jMargarvr, bis cldcif daughter, as a wife for 
Henry VI. of England, or I^ouis the Dauphin, afterwards King Louis XI. the French intcreft 
at length gained the Princefs ; who, efcortccl by Icveral lliips in longing to Kii;g James, got to 
1 " ranee, round by the weft llde of Ireland, althougli the EnglilJi tleet was lent to intercept her. 

We may form a near judgment of the mean or middle rates of corn; and, by infeicncc, 
of feme other provilions, from an a6t of Parliament of this fifteenth year of King Hem y V L 
cap. 2. viz. “ Corn being of fmall that is, wheat at fix fhillings and eightftcncc, and 

barley at three fhillings and fourpctICCi per quarter, may be carried forth of the realm witlN 
out licence.” Now, fuppofing feveti fhilUngs per quarter, or fourteen fliilllngs of our mo- 
ney, for wheat, and five fliiliiilgs for barky, to have been, at that time, the mean or middle 
price; and if the fame mean or middk price of both forts, be thrice as much in our clays 
and money, the inference is^ that living, by this method of reckoning, was till then, at hall 
four times dicapcr than in our time ; but then, we muft not forget, that their IhjJling was 
.flilj about twice the weight of ours, and that deamefs and dieapnefs has always a reference to 
the quantity of filvet in thfc coins ; yet ftill there is no fnaall difficulty in precilcly determin- 
-/ ing this point. 

VoT.. T.. 3 M In 
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1436 In this century, the Icgiflature of England fiift began to grant relief to decayed towns out 
of the money given for the public occalions : the firft inftance of which we £nd in this year, 
its mentioned in Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records in the Tower, p. 615, wlicn^ 
in 1436,"^* out of the difmc and fifteenth levied on the laity, there was allotted, for the relief 
“ of dcQiycd towns and villages, the fum of four thoufand pounds,?’ though not found in, 

* our printed llatute-book. 

1437 In vol. X. p. 661, of the Foedcra, we meet with the form of a naturalization granted by 
King Henry VI. to Titus Livius of Ferrara^ poet to Humphrey Duke of Glouceftcr, the 
King’s uncle, in fubflance as folltvws : — “ That he be received and taken, in all refpefts, as if 
“ he were a native of England, and fliall be enable of holding any office or employment in 
“ England , may take or receive, buy and fell, any lands, revenues, rcverlions, advowfons, or 
** other benefits for him and his heirs : to have and plead all manner of aftions in alf courts, 

in all refpcdls like a natural-born fubjedl.” Than which a fuller naturalization can fcarcc- 
ly be penned in any words whatever. ^ 

In voh. X. p. 66, of the Fcaedera, we find a treaty between King Henry VI. and Paul Ruf- 
dorfe, Mafter-Gcneral of the Teutonic Knights of Pruffia, and the proconfuls and confuls of 
the communities and cities of the Teutonic Hans; ‘‘ being a renewal of all the privileges 
“ granted by either contracting party for one hundred years backward, in commercial and* 
** nautical concerns, and of the duties and cuftoms on both fides, now agreed to remain on 
the ancient fooling,” This ftipulation alTordcd much altercation about one hundred and 
fifty years after this time, when Cjuccn EUz^abeth finally aboliflied all the peculiar privi- 
leges of the Hans-tovvns. By this treaty alfo, “ nineteen thoufiind two hundred and feventy- 
** four nobles and a lialf, due by King Henry VI. to the faid Maftcr-General, were agreed 
“ to be paid in annual fums of five hundred marks flcrling, or one thoufand nobles yearly. 

1438 The crown of Portugvil being in alliance with that of England, King, Henry VI. in this 

year, granted a licence to the Portuguefe agent in England, “To export to Florence fixty 
“ facks of wool of Cottefwold, in Glouccftcrlhire, for the fervice of the King of Portugal, in 
“ order to procure at Florence certain cloths of gold and filk, for that Kjing’s ufc.^’ — ^Fcedcra, 
vol. X. p. 684.. * 

Thus the citizens of Florence worked up our wool, as well as that of feme other nations, 
into fine cloths, with which the5^ fupplied many foreign parts, as alfo did with the rich, 
brocades and fiiks of various kinds ; the fabrication of which rich and colUy manufaflurps was,, 
in tliofe times, confined folcly to Italy. 

In tlic fame volume, p. 713, of the Foedera, Ki^ Henry VI. appointed commifTaries for 
fettling a new intercourfe of commerce between* Singland and Flanders ; and alfo anotlicr 
commilTlon for the fame purpole, between England and the countries of Holland, Zealand, 

^ and Friciland, 

It was in the reign of Philip the Good^ Duke of Burgundy, as Petrus Baptifln Burgus ob- 
ferves, in his Treatife Dc Dominio Genuenfis Reipublicie in Mari Liguftico, lib. ii. cap. 10. 
and 1*3. in treating of the exploits ^ol* the Geuoefc, and of their waging war with great Prince^ 
That they denounced war againfk the Duke of Burgundy,' then one of the moft potent 
“ Princes in Chrifiendom, becaufc he would not reftore fome Turkifh fliips taken by his 
“ commanders in the. Black Sea,’* By which we learn,, firft, that the fhips of the induftrious 
Nethcrlanders, even fo early aa, or perhaps fomewhat earlicri than this period, aftually madc^ 
the longcft voyage they thought they could poffibiy make in tbofe times ; for, from the 

Nether- 
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1438 Netherlands to the Black Sea, was the longcft courfe they could then fleer on any known 
coafls ; although, in our days, it is nothing compared to a Cliina or SoutJi-fca voyage. Se- 
condly, that the Genoefe were thciiflill fo powerful, as to prclcribe laws in that fca to a Prince 
fo potent both by fea and land. The Genoefe had not as yet broke with the "Purks, but flill 
held the port of Cafla in the Crimea, the ifle of Chios in the Arcliipelago, and^the fuburb of 
Pera at Conflantinople ; it was^thereforc their interefl to keep incafures with fliat people, "^who 
were their too near neighbours. The Duke, or Doge of Genoa, tells the Duke of Burgundy, 
“ That the injury of taking thofe Turkifli fliips is the greater, as the fafeguard and defence of 
“ the whole Euxine or Black Sea, has, for above one hundred years pafl, been committed to 
the republic of Genoa, (by the Greek Emperors of Conflantinople he means) in all which 
time, feldom or never, durfl any pirate fliew himfelf in that fca. And if any injury be re- 
ccived in that fea, it is our province to fee right done to the injured.*' It appears alfo by 
our author’s thirteenth chapter, That the Genoefe had great command in a number of cities 
“ and ports in the Black Sea, not only on the European and Tartarean, but alfo on the Aba 
tic fhores of that fca ; for, bcfidc their great emporium of Caffk, they liad magifli atcs and 
confuls at Samaftra, Tana, Dc Lopoca, Bofphori, Cimbali, Sebaflopolis, Sinope, Tie- 
bifond, and,” what our author calls, ad Cap 'itaneatum Gothue \ fomc of which places 

Icarcely cxifl in our days; or, at leaft, have fo far changed their name and condition, as to be 
little better than objefts of conje£Iurc. A very few years more will fliew, that as uell the Gc- 
^ noefe, ns all other Chriflian nations, were effectually excluded from entering that fca. 

*439 There was at this time, a renewal of the treaty of friendfliip and commerce between Eng- 
land and Portugal,— Foedera, vol. x. p. 736. 

King Henry VI. writes to Eric X* King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, ferting fort!). 
That although England ufually produces plenty of corn, yet, by rcafon of a rainy fen Ton, 
corn, and more efpecially rye, had this year failed in moll parts of it. M^hcrefore he rcqu .dls 
Eric, to permit a merchant of York, therein named, to fupply himfelf with what com he 
‘‘ may defire to purchafe, hearing that there is plenty thereof in his dominions.” This Ihews 
the riccclTary dependence which one country often has upon another, though perhaps infe.* 
rior to it in mofl rcfpedls; and that the weather which *liurts one part of tlie world, may be 
beneficial to another. Norway is indeed a barren land, but Denmark, more efpecially the 
fine ifland of Zealand, abounds with wheat, and other*grain. 

At this time,” fays Bilhop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, “ a fingle clergyman 
might fupport himfelf with decency for fi\ns pounds per annum.” Now, this faid five 
pounds containing twice as much filvcr as in our days, or being equal to ten pounds, we may 
rcafonably conclude, that this fum went as far as forty pounds would at prefent go in provi- 
flons, cloathing, &cc. So that, according to this computation, living was flill about four time,s 
as cheap as in our days ; that is, five potinds of their money, or ten pounds of our fdver coiiP, 
would then-go as far in the ncceflaries of life, as forty pounds will go in the prefent times ; 
which ought always to be remembered in judging of the rates of living, until we come to tlie 
reign of King Edward VI. when the Englilli coins were reduced to the lame quantity of filvcr 
as in our own days. 

Moreover, an a<fl of Parliament in this eighteenth year of Henry VI. is, in a good degree, 
a cqrroboration of the foregoing obfervati-'Mi, by making the qualilication of a jnflicc of pc.ico 
in the counUes at large, to Ibc twenty pounds yeaHy in lands or tenements : Becaufl,” fas s 

, this “ of late, men of fiiiall behaviour, and who, for neceflity, do great extortion, h.ul 
, 3 M 2 been 
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1439 been in coiimiifTion.’' — But in corporations, as it is alfo at prefent, jullices were not obliged 
to Jiavc this qualitication. 

d'Jius, we may conceive this qualification of twenty pounds yearly, very nearly anfwcrs to 
*thc prcfajit qualification of one liundrcd pounds per annum. 

Foreign merchants reforting to, and alfo thofe conftantly rcfding in England, liave too ge- 
' neraily, in old times, been mofl impoliticly ill-treated, chicHy through the infiigation of cities 
anc) towns corporate, who were ever difpofed to monopolize and engrofs all trade to them- 
fclves,. Indeed, in the reigns of our wifeft and beft Princes, particularly in that of King Ed- 
ward 111. mcrchant-flrangcrs met with milder treatment, and the moll iinreafonablc laws 
made in their disfavour, w^’crc either repealed or moderated ; but in the feeble and difgracctal 
reign of King Henry VL there is Icfs rcafon for ailonifhment at even the following afl ot 
Parliament, of his eighteenth year, cap. 4. viz. 

“ No merchant-alien lliall fell any merchandize in England to another merchant-alien, 
“ upon pain of forfeiture thereof. The mayor, bailiff, or other chief officer of the city, bo- 
“ rough, or town, whither any merchant alien ffiall repair, fliall affign to every fuch alien an 
hoh, or furveyor, who ffiall furvey all his buyings and fellings, and regifter them in a book, 

“ and certify them into the Excheauer, and ffiall have two-pcncc in the pound for all mer- 
chandize by him bought or fold. The fame alien ffiall fell all his merchandize for other* 
“ merchandize, or for money, and therewith buy Engliffi merchandize within eight months 
“ of his arrival, upon pain of forfeiture thereof. But the merchants of Almain,” that is, 
the German merchants of the Steel-yard, and the Hans-towns, “ ffiall not be comprized in ibis 
a(fl.” 7 'his ffiameful flatute is long fmee abolilhcd ; and it were to be wilhed, for the credit 
of our anccflors, that the remembrance of it had been entirely done away. 

In this fame year, we have a flatute, cap. xv. confirming fcvcral former ones, concerning 
the ftaple of Calais, and which now makes it felony to carry wool or wool-fds to any other 
** place than to Calais; excepting, however, fuch wools which pafs the Straits of Morocco; 
that is, as the flatute of 1435, cap. i j. exprelTes it, “ to the merchants of Venice, Genoa, Tuf- 
“ cany, Lombardy, Florence, Catalonia, and alfo to the burgefTcs of Ba wlck up6n Tweed.** 
Much wool had, even in thofe early times, been run out from creeks, and other ohfeure parts 
of the kingdom, without paying the King’s duty and fubficly, fo tliat thtt crown revenue was 
confidcrably IcfTcncd ; w hich evalions occafioned felony to be, by this llatute, annexed to for- 
mer penalties. 

The fixteenth a(It of this fame year directs, ‘‘ That there ffiall be but one mcafure of cloth 
‘‘ tliroughout the realm, viz. by the yard and the iiiib, and not by the yard and the handful, 
“ according to the mcafure of London.” 

1440 ^l^nder the year 1386, we have exhibited an mventoty of the plate, filk-beds, &c. of Jolin.de 
Neville, Lord Raby ; and from the fame judicious antiquary, Mr. Madox, in his Formu- 
lare Anglicanum, we now give an extfa^ from the will of his fon, Ralph Neville, Ear Lpf 
Wellmoi eland, in the year 1440, who left much the fame quantity of plate as his father did : 
the intent of both extradls being to the grandeur and way of Jiving of the great EnghTli 
lords, even in tliofe Icfs opulent times j by which fonic judgment may be even made of the 
commercial Hate of the world at that time. .Befides his rich arras beds, fomc worked with 
gold, and his plate, “ he leaves to every one of his efquires, who fhall be living with him at 
‘‘ the time of his death, ten marks ; to every valet, tw^o pouhds ; to every ^room, one pouiuL;' 

to every page, fix ihillings and cightpcncc ; to every gentlewoman living with my wife, 
t » “ Jen 
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1440 “ ten marks ; to every gcntlcwomau in the nurlcry, two pounds ; and to every other woman 
in the nurlcry one pound ; for his funeral, three hundred marks ; for a badge, one hundred 
“ marks; to rebuild a college, three hundred marks ; for rebuilding the tower of a churcli, 
“ one hundred marks ; to every convent in the bilhopi Icks of York and Durham, two 
“ pounds ; to every monk in them, one pound : to every uiuincry in the fai|i two diocefes, 
one pound ; to every unbeneficed clergyman of any chapel, one pound ; to every choiiillcr, 
‘‘ fix fhillings and eightpence.^ 

By which legacies alone, the grandeur of the great lords appears to furpafs that of modern 
times, more cfpccially with refpc«^f to the quality and number oi’ their domcftics. 

In vol. X. p. 753, to 755, of the Fccdcra, we find Ivlng Henry VI. complaining, in his 
turn, to the Mafler-Gcneralof Prullia, perpetual head of tlic Hanl'catic Confederacy, of various 
cxadlions and impofitions, contrary to treaties, extorted by the people of Stetin, Dantzick, 
and other towns, from his fubjefts irading thither, as alio for falfe iinprlfonnient, kc, for all 
which the Kmg demands fatisfadfion. 

* Bijliop Fleetwood’s Chronicou Prcciofuin makes the whole annual allowance of the Lord 
Chief Jufticc of the Common Pleas to be two hundred and forty marks, which were equal to 
four hundred and eighty of our marks ; and the Chief Jiillicc of the King’s Bench to be two 
hundred and twenty marks, befides five pounds lix Ihillings and clcvcn>pence halfpenny, for 
winter-robes, and three pounds fix fhillings and lixpencc for fimimcr robes : the other judges 
had one hundred and fifty marks each. And living then, or wheat, kc, being about four or five 
limes as cheap as in our days, or according to the rate of our money, about two and one-half 
times as cheap, and the filver coins Hill twice the %veight of ours, the Chief Jullicc of the Com- 
mon Pleas falary was equal to twelve hundred marks per annum at ilic prefent pciiotl, and 
fo in proportion for the reft. 

The Duke of Burgundy feeling the inconvenience of being at enmity with England, with 
which kingdom his Nethcrland fubjcfls, on account of their commercial intcrefts, could not 
long be at variance, had given full power to his Dnehefs to conclude a truce with King 
Henry VI. fo» Brabant, T landers, and Mechlin, for tlirec years : 'J"hat i’o a good, fincerc, 

“ and amicable intcrcourfc of merchandize,’’ fays thei^ing, in vol. x. p. 761, of the Faxlera, 
“ may now be eftablilhcd and augmented, between all our fubjefls, as well on this fide the lea 
as beyond-ica, and thofe of Brabant, Flanders, aiuf Mechlin.” 

Moreover, in p. 792, as a corroboration of the above, we find “ the laid Nethcrianders 
agreeing to pay thirty two thoufand knights, (equitum) or crowns, a Flemilli coin, con- 
“ filling each of four fhillings Flemilh, by way of recompence for the injuries, violences, and 
lolfcs fuftained by Englifli fubjefts.” 

In the fame volume, p. 761, we find a liccncc by King Henry VI. to fixty nerfams of Zea- 
land, and other parts of the Netherlands, to come to England, upon information of tlit.ir 
having found out a new and better method of making lalt than had been before praiflifcd in 
his kingdom. This is the firft or cartieft projeft for fuch fort of improvements and in\ea- 
tions, which we find in that great colleftion of our records. 

In the next page, 762, of the tenth volume of the Foedera, the Biftiop of Skalholt, in lee laiul, 
who had been confeiror to the King of Denmark, obtaiiKd of King Henry VL “ 'i'liat loi- 
“^afmuch as neither corn, fait, wine, nor oil, nor any other iicjuor hut milk and water, nor 
“ yet any woollen cloth vrerc to be found in Iceland, he might lade, on two lliip:*;, a cjuanliry 
t of corn and other provilions, and alfo of cloth, for his ufe, 'and to bring back into England 
, “ i’uch 
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1440 fuch merchandize as Iceland afforded/’ ** Seeing,” fays King Henry, ‘‘^ven the divine 
offices of baptifm and the cucharift; without our faid relief and help, arc like to ceafe and be 
“ omitted there.” By which he meant their want of fait, corn, and wine. 

In Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgement of tlie Records, p. 626, there is a fecond memorable 
inftance ^r proof, that the Englifh people, even fo early as the year 1440, underftood the ex- 
• pcdiencc of a navigation aft, the former being under the year 1381, as the only means to pre- 
ferve to thcmfelves the benefit of being the foie carriers < 5 f their own merchandize, and of as 
much of thofe of other nations as they could procure. It is a petition of the Houfe of Com- 
mons to King Henry VI. “ Requeftiiig, that no Italian, nor any other merchant beyond the 
Strait of Morocco, (that is, Gibraltar) fhaJl bring any other merchandize into the realm, 
than fuch as arc growing or produced in the fame their own refpeftive countries* and that 
“ for good reafons in the record.” 

'file anfwer of King Henry was, The King will be advifed :”~Which every one knows 
to be a flat denial from the crown. ^ 

Whether the King’s own weak judgment, or, which is moft likely, the bribes of thp Itali- 
ans to his wortlilefs minifters, produced this anfwer, is not perhaps eafy to determine at this 
diflancc of time ; but furely tlic petition was wifely intended, being the very fubftance of the 
fiatuic which was enafted after the reftoration of King Charles II. and is ftill in force, to the * 
very great benefit of the nation. 

In the fame great antiquary’s Abridgement of the Records, we find that, in tins fame year, 
p. 623, King Henry VI. “ direfts the fees and liveries of his juftices, attorney, and ferjcaiits, 
*> to he paid yearly out of the cuftoras of the ports of London, Brillol, and Hull.” From 
which vve may probably infer, that thofe three ports then carried on the greateft foreign com- 
merce of any in England : the two firft ports we are certain did fo ; and, by the great trade of 
Hull, even fo early as thofe times, to the Hans-towns in the Baltic, &c. it is probable it was 
then next in commerce to the other two ports. 

I’he dilcoverers, feat out by Henry Prince of Portugal, on the wefiern coafi: of Africa fouth- 
ward, having fiiilcd beyond the till then terrible Cape Bajador, without fiaving turned black, 
or become negroes, as fomc ignoVant people in thofe times imagined, and ftill continuing their 
difeoveries, they at length, in J440, or, as others arc of opinion, in 1441, got as far fouth as 
Cape Blanco, from whence they brought home fome of the natives, and alfo fome gold duft 
out of a river, which they therefore named Rio del’ Oro* In fliort, tltey.got, in tlie year 1446, 
as far as the river Senegal ; and in 1447, Cape Verde, and thence to Rio Grande. And al- 
though the Portuguefe difeoverers this year loft their gtcat patron Prince Henry, his nephew, 
Alphonfo V. King of Portugal, became equally zealous in patronifing difeoveries of the fame 
kind, as will, in fomc incafurc, be feen in its place. 

. In, or about this year, was tlic moft ufcful and beneficial Art of Printing firft found out, 

and, in a few years after, praftifed in moft/parts of Europe. The city of Haerlcm, in Hollan^, 
contends ftrongly for the honour of tUi« invention, where they pretend to fticw books printed 
by tboir Kofter as early as the year 14^30. ' ^Others arc of opinion, that at Mentz in Germany* 
printing was firft invented by Johnf uft, or Fauftus, about this time, and improved by Peter 
Shoeffer, his fon-iii-Iaw but the moft prevailing opiii^oh is, that one William Gurtemburg, 
a citizen of Mentz, was the original inventor. The city of Strafburg allb contends for this in- 
vention by one Mantel. Printing was brought into EnglancLby William Czjxton of London, 
mercer, who firft praftifed it in the Abbey of Weftminfter. When Fauftus went to Paris, ^ to 
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1440 put this art into praftice, it is faid he was condemned to be burned, as a conjurer, by tlic 
Parliament of Paris ; and to fave his life, he was forced to difeover his invention to tire 
Archbilhop of Paris, Whether Hacriem, Mentz, or Strafl^nrg had this invention is of no 
importance to tire reft of tlic world, and therefore wc lhall not dwell on ic. It is, however, of 
importance to obferve, that the high prices of books, before <1115 happy inveiition, ccrtahily 
circumlcribed knowledge very much ; and the redudtion of the prices, by means of this •new 
art, proved die means of diffuiiiHg knowledge through all ranks of people, more or lefs, as well 
laity as clergy. And as two of the molt ufcftfl, as well as conlidcrable branches of knowledge^ 
wrere geography and hiftory, we hnd, that not only the hiltories of various countries were Toon 
printed off at reafonable rates, but alfo charts and maps of the earth, and of its feveral fub~ 
dividons, came afterwards to be publilhed : but thefc laft were naturally of a later date than the 
liiilorical works ; becaufe, although the magnetic virtue of the needle was known prior to 
printing, yet the mariner’s compafs did not come into general ufe till towards the clofc of this 
^ft^ntury. Printing then made the world better known, and this knowledge, though at hrft 
only theoretical or fpeculativc, foon produced a dehre in many to viiit foreign nations; and, 
finally, fuch vifits occafioned new channels of traffic to be difeovered, to the great advantage of 
many countries, 

'1441 The Hollanders and Zealanders having lofl to the value of fifty thoufand guilders on the' 
feas, by the depredations and other violences of the Hanfcatic Eafleilings, ever uumcafurably 
jcalous/>f other nations, without the Baltic, interfering with a trade they had fo long mono- 
’polized, and not being able to obtain, in an amicable way, any fatisfaflion for thofe lolTcs,.. 
the cities and towns of Dort, Hacriem, Amllerdam, Gouda, Rotterdam, Hooriic, Pmcliuy- 
fen, Middleburg, Veere, Flufliing, and Armuyden, fitted out a great number of warlike 
lliips, by way of reprifals ; and having twice beaten the Eaflcrlings at fea, and taken great 
riches from them, they brought them to a very advantageous peace, or rather truce, for 
twelve years, in 1444 ; “ and, alfo,” fays Dc Witt’s Tntcrcfl of Holland, part ii. chap. 1. 

with their allies, the Spaniards, Venetians, and Pruffiaius : the other Nctherland provin- * 
** CCS,” adds t^iat able author, “ though likewife fubjeft to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
not concerning thsmfelvcs in thofe matters.” I'his* fuccefs of the Hollanders, it fecnis, 
had fp raifed tlic envy of the Danes and Swedes, that their trading towns joined the Han- 
fcatlcs; but, in the end, the Hollanders proved too *powciful for them all. It feems, the 
Hollanders had taken an ^niijrc fleet of Eafterlings from the Bay of Bifcay ; and the Prufiians, 
attempting to efcape witli t^nty-three fhips, fays the Annales Fiandrire, fell firll into tire 
Hollanders hands i after Which triennial war,, a peace or truce was concluded between them 
at Copenhagen, as above. 

1.442 ' In this year,” fays Sir Robert. Cotton’s Poflhuma, being the twentieth of Ifenry VI. 

*' the Commons of England exhibit a bp . for the guard of the fea, afeertaining the numbef^ 
of Blips, aflefs the wages, and difpofe of pii.5&es of any fortune ; to which the King accord- 
“ eth. And that the Genoefe may be declared enemies, for alfilling the Turks in the fpoil of 
“ the Knights of Rhodes.” (The Genoefc Were, by this time, very much at the mercy of 
tlie Turks, who were now mailers of aJl the Greek empire, the city of ConftantinoplQ alone 
excepted; though fomc authors accufc the Geiiocfe of having affillcd the Turks in dillrcffing 
the Knights of Rhodes for private advantage.) ** And that the privUeges of the Pruffian and 
and THans-town merchants rpight be fufpeuded, until comptn&tion be made to the Englilli 
£01* the wrongs they have done tliem.” The EnglilK merchants now interfering with the Han- 
' fcatics 
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1442 featics in the commerce of tlic Baltic fcA, the latter had thereupon committed frequent iufults 
on the Englifh Ihips in thofe parts. 

• In voL xi. j>. 2, of tlic Fcjedcra, we have a fccond inftance of a naturalization, granted I^y 
King Henry VL to a Venetian merchant and his fon, with the fame privileges as in the for- 
mer inftaftce, under the ye*ar 1437, viz. Of freely buying and felling, fuing, and being 
“ feed, of holding lands, taking legacies, &c. equally with any Englifh fubjedl/' And it 
concludes, “ That this grant under the privy feal, <Vc. is, by authority of Parliahicnt, and 
“ fon the canfideration of forty marks, paid into the hanaper.” 

The worflcd fine fluff manufafture muft have been confiderably advanced at the city of Nor- 
wich, and alfo in other parts of Norfolk, when, in the twentieth year of Henry VI. a fiatutc 
was made, cap. 10. direfting, That every year, during four years, four wardens of worded - 
“ weavers dial] be chofen, to do right, and make due fearch of w^orfleds in Norwich; and 
“ two in Norfolk, and of what length and breadth all forts of worfteds made in Norwich and 
Norfolk fliall be.’* 

And, in the twenty-third of Henry VI. cap. 4. ‘‘ There were four fuch wardens appointed 
yearly for Norfolk, as well as the city of Norwich, for three years ; and their power of in- 
fpefling the true making of worfteds was thereby to extend to Suffolk.” Thus has the 
city of Norwich, and the countries adjacent, been famous for the manufaflurc of tliofc 
fine worfted ftuffs for about four hundred years paft, down to our own times, much to their 
own and the nation’s advantage ; very great quantities of fuch worfted ftuffs, crapes, &c. ^cing 
yearly exported to many paits of the world. 

James Howell, in his Londinopolis, p. 75, tells us, “ That King Henry VI. fettled lands 
‘‘ for maintaining five fcholars at Oxfoa'd, (he docs not name the college) at the rate of ten- 
pence each per week;” which ten-pence, equal to twenty-pence of our money, would tlicm 
go as far as about fifty-pence will in our days, being not quite feven-pcnce farthing per day 

, for each fcholar’s maintenance of our money, or one penny three-fevenths of their money per 
day. 

1443 The Portuguefc begin to trade with the natives on the weft co aft of»^Africa fdr gold and 

flavcs ; and gold now Hopping their former complaints, the following year the town of Lagos 
fent forth, by the King’s pcrmiffion, caravels for that trade, at its own expence. Thus 
were the l^ortugiicfe further ftimulatcd to go on with additional until, as we Ihall 

fee towards the clofc of this century, they opened fuch ne# wd important fccnes as amazed 
all Chriftendom, 

We have already, in the years 1237 and 1285, notice of the antiquity of water-con- 

duits in London ; yet a record in the Foedcra, vbl.'xii p. 29, fets this fabje£l ftill in a fuller 
ligfit, viz ** Firft, it recites a grant made in I237> tb the mayor and citizens of London, .by , 
“ (Albert de Sanford, lord of the manor of TybOrn, of certain fprings and waters there, to 
‘‘ be conveyed in pipes for the ufc of Secondly, another grant, in i354,^by 

Alice Chatham, lady of the faic} the faid city, of twenty-four fquarc feet of 

ground, for the head of a fountiiin jtt the town of Tyburn. Thirdly, in the year 143^, 
the abbot and convent of gtanted and confirmed to the city of London a ccr- 

“ tain head of water, and ccitaiti fpringS in his manor of Padington, and alfo in his manor 
ofEybery. All which grants were now again confirmed by the King and Parlii^nicnt, for 
the confideration of twi^nty pounds paid into the hanaper. ‘ And.by another deed, in the fam^ 
“ volume, p. 33, this fame year the King grants licence to the city, freely to buy, whcrevei^they 

am. 
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1443 two Imnclred fodder of lead, for new makincr of their conduits in the ftrccts, and at 
the ftandard in Clieapfide, for eredting of an eminent crofs over the faid general conduit 
in that Hrect.” 

The village of Tyburn was, before this time, come to utter defolatlon, fo that no vcRigcs 
of it remained. It may, perhaps, be a doubt, whctlier the fprings and head of water men- 
tioned in the firfl and fccond grants, be not the fame as thole above-mentioned in lift year 
1439 - 

The Hone conduit-houie at Eybery, otherwife now called Uiglibury-barn, wc^wcll remem- 
ber, Hood entire about forty years ago, with its door and window, at the upper end of the 
firH Held north of the town of IHington ; but the poorer neighbours and hay-makers have gra- 
duMly carried away every Hone, without leaving a fmglc vellige of it. Yet the line fpring it- 
' 1 ‘elf was long before diverted from that conduit, and ran to waHc near to it, as it Hill docs, 
from its origitial fountain, through an arched conveyance, fcveral yards in length, fuTthcr up 
'*lhe fccond field. 

, The old anonymous author of the Chronica Sclavica, publifhed by Lindenbrogius at Ham- 
burgh, relates, “ That Chrillopher III. King of Denmark and Norway, being greatly in- 
“ cenfed agaiiift the Hans-towns, held a convention of fevcral Princes, viz. the Marquis of 
‘‘ JJrandenburg, the Duke of Mecklenburg, two Dukes of Brunfwick, and many other Prin- 
CCS, for the forming of a league againil the faid Hans-towns ; hut, it feems, the Duke of 
“ Slofwick not coming into their mcafurcs, as they expefted, that confederacy proved abur- 
“ tivc.’* 

King ChriHopher, however, as an additional teHimony of his hatred to the Hans-towns, 
granted a free commerce throughout his kingdom of Norway, formerly almoH entirely mo- 
nopolized by the Planfcatics, to the people of AniHcrdam, and alfo to thofc of Zirickzee in 
Zealand. — MeurHus, in his HiHoria Danica, lib. 5. 

From the fame author we learn, that Copenhagen, at prefent the capital city of Denmark, 
was the property of the Bifhop of Rofchild, the ancient capital of Denmark, till this year, 
when the bifl^op furrendcred it into the haad« of King ChriHopher III. Wherefore we can 
fcarcely think it was a very important place before thfs time ; but its fine harbour, and happy 
Htuation, very probably, Hrft induced that King to think of making it the capital rcHdeiicc of 
the Kings of Denmark. * 

1444 King Henry VI. of England, or rather his bad ininiHcrs, in order to oblige the Danifh 
court, Hill went on in their former courfc, of luHering the Danifh monarolis to c-onfmc all 
the commerce of the Ehgitfh in the North Sea to the finglc port of Bergen ; for, in the 
eleventh volume, p. 57, of the Foedera, there is a prohibiiion of King Henry VI. direftej 

* to the Hieriffs, “ That none of his prefume, on anv pretence whairvcr, to fend any 

“ Ihips to Iceland, or to any other the King of Deninarkks dominions proliibitcd ^y 

tliat crown to be reforted to, under tht forfeiture of their ihips.” — >'cc the \oars up.q, 1431, 
and 1434, for the grounds of this prokibitihu. , 

In the fame volume, p. 67, of the Foedera, “ King Henry VI. of ICnglandMcncws Kng- 
“ land’s ancient commercial corrcfpondcnce and frknddnp with the places, count; lc‘4 emd 
“ dominions of Holland, ilcaland, and bVieflatid, atid the inliahitants thereof ; andtlui L i^v 
“ empowers his arabafladors to redrefs aii grievances on both Hdes.” 

In this record it is remarkable, that tlicrc is not rfie leaft' mention of any Prince oi hove • 
reign of thofe countries. \V hie h feems to confirm what Penfio nary Do W'itt, Sir V illidin 
VoL. I. 3 N Temple, 
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1444 "fcinplc, rniJ others write, concerning the great power of the dates of thofe provinces in old 
limes, lo far as even to make commercial treaties with foreign nations, without confulting or 
fyi'erjjig thcinfclvcs to be controlled by their Counts. 

'idle opfhion that one metallic, or other foreign and extraneous fubftance or matter might be 
changed on. tranfinuted into-anothcr, was, it feems, early propagated by certain cliymical 
gcniales, wliofe obfervations of tiie furpriling alterations produced in certain fubftances and 
metals by the force of heat and fire, cairied tlieir imaginations further than their judgments 
could* reafanably fupport. TJie firft inftance of this kind to be met with in our records is in 
vol. xi. p. 6B, of the Foedcra; wherein “ King Henry VI. grants a licence to John Cohbc, 

“ freely to work in metals, he liaving, by pliilofophical art, found out a method of transferring 
imperfed metals into perfed gold and fiivcr.’’ This bubble, commonly known afterward.^ 
by the name of the philofopliic powder, or done, was fcvcral times encouraged by public au- 
thority ill the fcquel of this century, and oftener in fucceeding periods, all over Europe. Even 
. in our own times, though not from any public encouragement, there have been pcrfoJis weak 
enough to labour for many years to find oxrt this fecret, though no other difeovery was made, 
but that they tbemfdves, .in the end, were utterly undone by fuch an irrational purfuit. 

la p. 6 q of vol, xi, we find King Henry Vlth’s phydeian, John Faceby, had, for fomc years 
pad, enjoyed a falary of one hundred pounds yearly, equal in quantity of diver to two hun- 
dred pounds of our money, and would then go as far as about or near five hundred pounds in 
our days. " ^ 

And, in the year 1446, p. 124, the fame falary was allowed to one, called Magidcr in Me- 
dlclnis to the King and Queen. 

John Wheeler, who was fecretary to, and apologift for the company callcxl The Merchant 
Adventurers of England, and wrote a fmall quarto Treaiife of Commerce, printed in 1601, 
has, in his publication, fupplied the public with a great deal of matter relating to tlic hidory 
of that company, and aifo of the famous city of Antwerp, 5 cc. which, therefore, we diall have' 
licquent occadon to make ufe of in different periods. 

He acquaints us, “ 'Fhat, in the year 1444, that company, under its thc^n name 'of The 
“ Merchants of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas Becket, quitted their reddence in Middleburg 
“ hi Zealand, then judged unhealthy, and fettled at Antwerp; where,” fays he, ** and at 
“ I>crgcn-op-Zoom, the Company lias for the mod part redded ; fave that, in King Henry the 
“ Eiglnlt’s reign, they removed to Calais for a lime, till, by tJie carn^ft interceflion of the 
Lady Margaret, Luchefs of Savoy, they fettled again in the Low Coujatrics at Middleburg, 
and afterwards at Antwerp ; at their arrival at which Ufk named city, they were met by the 
“ magidrates and citizens without the town, and colldci&ed with folemnity to an entertain- 
‘‘ incivt.” He adds, “ that when Philip the Good^ 0 ilike of Burgundy, drft granted privi- . 
. “ leges to this company, in the year 1446, und«^, the name of the EngHfh Nation,” a name, 
lavs Wheeler, they have ever dnee been known by there, ** there were but four merchants in , 
“ the city of Antwerp, and only dx. veffels, merely for river navigation, they having then no 
maritime trade : but in a few years rfter thid corriptny’s fettling there, that city had a great 
“ nujnbcr of (hips belonging to it;^ wheis^by it was foon much enlarged ; and houfes therein 
“ wliich ufed to be Jet for forty of fifty dollars, were now, that is in the year 1601, let for 
“ three hundied or four hundred, and fome for eight Jiundred dollars yearly rent.” W^e arc, 
liovrevcr, to dihinguilh carefully bcitween this company and uhat of the merchants of ilie 
Ibqdc, which was, in the )caj: I3I3> fixed at Antwerp; but was merely for wool, and at 

time 
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V444 time wlien commerce was^, every where well ward, at a low ebb ; whereas, the other coiTipany 
was for wool, woollen cloth, Icatlicr, lead, tin, and all other Engiilh ilaplc wares, and in a 
time of much more advanced hate of commerce. 

Under the faid year 1444, the old French book, entitled the Grande Chroiiique de [Joilande, 
Zclandc, See. relates, “ 'I'hat Henry Enrfleic, or Van Bor-lclen, Lord of Vecre, or Camp- 
“ vccrc, in Zealand, did, in that year, ht out fcveral large mercirant fliips, witli whtch be 
traded far and near on the Teas, and thereby gained a vail cflate in lands and lordihips in 
“ Zealand 4 and by which means likewife the city of Vccrc became dourilhing in navigation 
“ and commerce*’* 

It was but a few years before this time, that King James L of Scotland man ied his daughter 
MaVy to Wolfred Van Borfclcn, Lord of Vccre; whereupon the Scotidi Ilaplc was removed 
from Bruges to Veere, where it has generally remained to the prefent time; which removal 
was properly the hrll advancement of the commerce of that city. 

The Chionicon Preciofum gives us the prices, in the year 1444, of the following provifions* 
viz. wheat four fliillings and fourpence, or eight fliillings and eightpence of our money, per 
quarter. A fat ox one pound eleven Ihillings and eightpence, or three pounds three ihillings 
and fourpence of our money. A hog three lliillings, or fix Ihillings of our money. A goofc 
threepence, or fixpence of our money. Pigeons fourpence per dozen, money being then twice 
the weight of our modern coin. At this rare, an equal quantity of our money would pro 
bably., on a medium, go then about five times as far as in our days ; fo that the prices were 
what would be ccjual to the following ones with us, viz, wheat two pounds three Ihillings and- 
fourpence per quarter. A fat ox fifteen pounds flxtecn lliillings and eightpence. A hog one 
pound ten Ihillings. A goofc two fliillings and fixpence. A dozen pigeons three fliilJings 
and fourpence. It was this fame year enabled l>y ]\irljamcat, that when wheat was To chenp 
as fix fliillings and eightpence per quarter, rye four lliillings, and barley three fliillings, thoL 
three fpecics of corn might be exported without a licence. 

11445 following, the fame author gives us the following prices of provilions, viz* 

wheat as above, at four lliillings and fourpence per quarter. Ale per gallon one penny half- 
penny. Hay per load three Ihillings and fixpence halfpenny. A young fwan three fliillings. 
A goofc threepence. One hundred flock filh for feventeen fliillings and lixpoicc. T'brce 
thoufand red herrings for one pound eleven fliiHings. * Bullocks and heifers at five ddliing.s 
each ; thefe were probably but calves, alfo fine linen for furpliccs and the altar, at ciglitpciue 
per ell. 

We learn, the fame year 1445, from Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records, that 
five thoufand pounds was given by rarliamcnt for the relief of decayed and walled towns, 
•in the twenty-third of Henry VI. though it be not in the printed flatutc book. 

r44.6 Tlic cxtcnfivc flonc edifice, flill partly Handing, called Lcadcnhall, in London, is fiiTi 
erc(Stcd for a public granary. 

In Yol. xi. p. 140, of the Fcedcra^ See, we have a commercial truce for twelve years, con- 
cluded between King Henry VL and the inliabitaals ol* Handers, Ghent, Ypres, and the cities 
of Brabant. The chief points hereof were ; 

“ 1 . 'J'hc Englifli were to have liberty to traffic witli all merchandize in thofc parts, 
by land and water; (aitillcry and gunpowder only excepted,) and the fame Jibeity i, allow- 
Cd to thofe of Handers and Brabant, in England, Ireland, and Calais. 

3 N 2 
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1446 ‘‘ IT. An entire freedom, on both fidcs, of lifhing, when, where, and how they pleafcci, 

“ and may enter each others runts, paying the cuiloinary dues of the country. 

“ III. The merchandize of ehhc( the King’s^ or the Duke of Burgundy’s fubjefts, taken 
at fca^y an enemy, ihall not be foKl nor landed in the ports of the other party. 

“ IV. |The merchant ihips of either party, wrecked or driven on Ihore in the other’s coun- 
♦ try by llorm, lhall be preferved fafe with tlie merchandize, for the benefit of the legal pro- 
“ prictors. 

V. England fliall make a broad caufeway, or road, for the carriage of goods and mer- 
chandizc, between Calais and Gravclines, for the benefit of the merchants of both parties. 
And Flanders, on her part, fliall make a like broad road, for the nfe of the merchants and 
other paflengers on the part of England, for fafely pafling and repaffing along thelDowns of 
“ Flanders, without being {lopped or obilriified, provided they” the Englifh, “ brilig not 
“ their dogs with them,” probably on account of the Ihcep of Flanders, “ nor do any damage 
“ there. 

“ VI. The Engliih merchants {hall have in Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin, inns for their 
“ particular accommodation, where they lhall enjoy all due fafety and protedlion, and fliall 
“ be as favourably ufed as thofe of any other nation reforting thither.” 

King Henry VI. in this year, being the twenty-fourth of his reign, makes a charter or grant 
to the mayor and burgefics of Briftol of their town in full propriety, all but the caflJe, and 
without accounting to him; they paying yearly to him the fum of one hundred and two 
pounds fifteen fliillings and fixpcnce ; to the Abbot of Tewkfimry for tythes fourteen pounds 
ten {hillings ; to the prior of St. James’s in Brifiol three pounds, and to the conftable of the 
callle ihirty-iiinc pounds fourteen {hillings and fixpencc. 

In the year 1485, being the full year of King Henry VII. this charter was refigned into the 
hands of tliat monarch, who made Briftol free, and difeharged it from all quit rent. 

TJic Hanfcatic hiftorians relate, that the Lubcckcrs, being become very rich and powerful, 
did, in the year 1446, lend King Cliriftian I. of Denmark a great fum of money, in Ids urgent 
neccllity, for which favour, they allege, he made very ungenerous rctunjs, by plaguing and 
cramping their commerce, and exciting other Princes to diftrefs them by various ways- 

‘‘ A bailiff of huibandry in England, at this time,” fays the Chronicon Preciofuen, had a 
“ yearly falary, befidc his diet, oftone pound three {liiliings and foiirpeiic«; alfo five {hillings 
for his cloathing yearly. A common fervant in hufbandry The chief 

“ carter and chief Ihephcrd one pound yearly, with his dic^ {hillings each for cloath- 

‘‘ iiig. A woman fervant ten Ihillings with diet, and ^loathing four {hillings. More- 

“ over, a free inafon, or maftcr carpenter, had four|W 5 ^Bfef'|>er day, and his diet, and without 
“ diet iivcpcnce halfpenny per day. A maftcr tilery rough mafon, &c. with diet, fhrec- 

“ pence, without diet fourpcjice halfpenny, or ninepenct irfour money. A woman labourer 
“ twopence halfpenny and diet, and without diet fourpence halfpenny.” Now money tlien 
being twice as much as in our days, the tilers, flaters, and rough mafons had what was 

equal to one {hilling and tenpcnce hai^edfty per day of our money, and the women labourers^ 
nearly the fame, fo that the c x pence living now, is near five times as much as it was at 
that time. v 

1448 In vol. xi, p. 195, of the Feeder*, we fee the falhion of the filver plate of King Henry VT. 
whicig in his necclTity, he pawned out of his jewel office to j:wo goldfmiths of London, to 
whom he owed three thoufand one hundred and fifty pounds, viz. 
t 
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1448 “ I. One great alms difh gilded, made in the fafliion of a fliip, with armed men lib. 

on board of her, weighing ... - (^y 

II. Two gilded flagons, fcollop falhion, - - - 64 

III. Two dozen of difhes, (dc doargeours) 

“ IV. Six dozen of plates, - - • - '• I ^ ^55 

“ V, "I'hirty-fivc gilt fancers, 


9 

9 ^ 

7 


Total ^ 388 i|. 

This quantity of iilver, being but double the quantity of our money, could be but a fmall 
part of an adequate fecurity for the fum borrowed, and mull therefore have been only delivered 
by w'^y of additional pawn to fomething already pledged, 

‘Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, having, in the year 1448, laid a tax upon fait, and 
the city of Ghent refufiiig to pay it, a war enfued between the Duke and that opulent 
effly, which lalled till 14531 when the Gantois were obliged to fubmit, and were pardon- 
ed,; than wd)ich nothing can more plainly dcmonllrate the great wealth and power of that 
finglc city, and, at the fame time, the high claims of immunities made in former times by the 
great cities of Flanders, approaching almoh to independence. 

It feems the Netherlands, at this time, prohibited the Englifli woollen manufaflures from 
being veyfded amongil them : whereupon, a flatutc was made in the tvventy-feventh of King 
Henry Vd. cap. i, and in the year 1448, enabling, “ I'hat if our woollen cloths fliall be pro- 
*“ hibited and not accepted in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand,’' Flanders is not therein named, 
“ then no merchandize, growing or wrought within the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, 
lhall come into England, upon pain of forfeiture thereof.” It is no wonder that the Nc- 
therlanders were alarmed at the vail incrcafe of tlie Englifh woollen manufadlurc.s in about 
one hundred years, lince tlicy were Iirll ellabiilhcd, as tlicy occafioned a fcnfible dccreafc of 
their own mannfa£t:urc, which had formerly been the great lourcc oi ail their wealth and power. 
It is laid allb that the Englifh cloths began to furpafs thofe of the I'lemifh faluic in the good-* 
nefs of its manufafturc. 

The very next llatute of this year Ihcws the fpirlt*of that Parliament againfb the weak 
King’s bad MiniAcrs. It lets forth, ‘‘ That the fublidics and culioms of the llaple at Calais 
“ did, in the reign of King Edward III. amount to tJie fum of lixty-cight ihoufand pounds 
“ yearly; whereas now it is not above twelve thouland pounds ; therefore, no licence grant- 
“ cd, or to be granted by the King, lhall be available for the carriage of wools, I'ells, or tin 
to any place out of the realm but to Calais ; and whofoever doth obtain, accept, and put in 
“ execution anv fuch licence, lliall be out of the King's protcvSIIon.” Here \vc may oldwvc, 
tfiat the countries within the Streights of Morocco arc not now cxccptcd, as in alj forni.:r 
flatutcs. The Minihers had indeed niadc great emoluments by iuch licences fo frc(|ucnti4,i 
granted, tliough to the great diminution 6f the revenue. Yet it may be hipgeilcd that the great 
iiicie. ic of th-c Eitglilh woollen manufacture might, in part, conrributc to the dccicafe oi ihc 
revenue f^n wool cn ported to Calais. 

Ti'hc third ilalutc of this lame year enjoins, That merchant-alicns ihall beflow all tiu ir 
monev upon other merchaiVlizc,” of this realm, and lhall carry lortli no gold nor fihc i, 

“ tipon pain of i'oifeiture thereof.” 

Pope Nicholas V. cominj^; to the papal chair in ‘I 447 > ‘'^ho was a great lover of i lu nirig, lio 
ereCted the famous VAticaii library at Rome, having procured books aiul manaic]i|>ts iiom dl 
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*4^8 pails of the world. Pctavii Rat. Tcmporum, lib. ix. cap. 9. Sucli brief notices of any fteps 
for tlic advancement of leauiing, or ufeful knowledge, though not immediately relative to com- 
merce, will, we hope, l)e confidered as inllrumciUal to the incrcafc of arts and fcicnccs, and 
confc(]«cmly of commerce and manufaftures. 

'idle pnglifh attempting to filh and trade on the coafts of Iceland, though contrary to the 
, Danifh Court’s repeated prohibition, and alfo to King Henry Sixth’s proclamations, con- 
firming that prohibition, as already fully related, it feents that, on the Governor of Iceland’s 
oppofmg the EngUlli there, they happened to kill him. In the year following, the Danes 
fclzc'd and confifcatcd four Englifii Ihips laden with merchandize from l^iulha, by way of re- 
venging that outrage at Iceland, I his feizure, fays Werdenhagen, the Haufeatic hiftorlaii, 
occafionod infinite troulilc to the German merchants in England, that is, thofe of the Steel- 
yard of London, the Englilh having conftrued that capture to be done with the privity, and 
in conceit with the Hans-towns, who had now made peace with Denmark; wherefore, tlicir 
ihips and perfons were feized in England ; and, during this Icizure, that author accuiR thoie 
of Cologne, and other occidental Hans-tovvns, of having deferted their brethren of ihe^oricntal 
Hans-towns, by ^tting their own goods and perfons excepted. Indeed, fuch kind of defec- 
tions of particular cities, through felf-intcrcft, was very common throughout the hiflory of 
the Haus-confcderacy, which was one of the caufes of itt; dcclenfion : the city of Lubcck* 
alone, according to Wcrdcnliagcn, never fwerved from the public intcrefl of the wJiolc con- 
fcdciacy. I'hc Cierman Princes having in vain fued at the Englifii Court for. jrhc releafc of 
the faid Ihips, perfons, and merchandize, at length a naval war broke out between En’gland 
and the oriental Hanfeatics, that is, the towns within the Baltic on the German and Pruihaii 
S-liorcs, in wJiich, according to the fame autlior, the latter profpered fo far, as that, after fc- 
veral years war, the Englifii were obliged to come to reafonabJe terms, through tlic intcrpofi- 
lion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, and other Princes. 

Yet this author, on thi^ occalioii, is fo inconfiflent and confufed, as to tell us, that the 
oriental Hans-towns, feeling their heavy lofTes from the capture of their Blips by the Englifii, 
entered into a confederacy with France, vs? hich obliged King Edward IV. to coinii to an ac- 
commodation, by allowing the Hanfcatic merchants ten thoufand pounds flcrling for their 
Joffes, in the year 1473, oi' tathcr, according to Thuaiius, in 1474. It feems, the city of 
Cologne, after this accommodatk)!!, was obliged to entreat, with gixat humility, to be rc-ad- 
niitted into the Ifanfeatic League, after having fo often deferted it in their diftrefs. 

Notvvilhflanding this account of Werdenhagen, we have an authentic voucher in vol. xi. 
p. 217, of the Focdcra, wherein King Henry V I. di reft 8 a commiffion for renewing the an 
cient treaties of commerce and friendfliip between England and the Hans-coiifedeiTicy ; where- 
in, as well as in other records, it flill appears, that the Mailer General of Prulha was firfl 
named, as proteftor of that Confederacy. “ Whereas,” fays King Henry VI. “ our predc- 
“ cefTors did, for themfclvcs and fucceflbrs^ make certain leagues and confederacies with the 
“ noble and magnificent perfons, the Mailer General of the Order of the hicired Virgin Mary 
‘‘ of the Teutonics, and the inhabitants of the cities, towns, and country of the Teutonic 

Hans, (See.” In the body of the record, he is only lliled Maflcr General of Pruffia ; at 
dither times he is fliled Maflcr General of the German Knights of the Crofs, and alfo of St. 
Mary of Jcrufalcm. In feme records of the Fcndcra, the Hanfa Teutonica is olhervvife lliled 
tJie Mefne Hans. “ Finally, by this renewal, all injuries were to be redrefled on both lidcs 
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fo tliat we arc not always to rely on thofe hillorians, llncc we ave certain that they arc wrong, 
whenever they clalh with our authentic records. 

1449 lived William Cannings an eminent mcrciuint, 'vlio had been five times Mayor 

of Briftol. Ill the eleventh volume, p. ^26, of the i'ccdtia, we find two recommendatory 
letters from King Henry V t. in this year 1449; one to the Madcr General oV i'rudia, and 
the other to the magidrates of the city of Dantzic ; hotli of them in behalf of two of Can- 
ning’s fadfors rcilding in Pruilia* requeuing all polliblc favour and countenance to the twr) 
fa^fors of Canning, whom that King fliles his' beloved, and an eminent merchant pf liis city 
of BridoL 

"I'he inicription on Canning’s tomb, in RcdcllfF church at Bridol, in the year 1474, men- 
tions*“ his having forfeited tlie King’s peace,” that is, he had committed piracies on the Teas, 
probably againd the' Hanfcatics, “ for which he was condemned to pay three thoufand marks, 
in lieu of which fum King Edward IV. took of him two thoitiand four hundred and feventy 
*'^011 of fhipping,, amongd which there was one Blip of nine liundrcd tons burthen, anothcr 
“ of five hundred tons, and one of four hundred tons, the red being fmaller.” Yet although 
thofe great Ibips had Englifli names, we arc, ncvcrtlielefs, in feme doubt, whether we had, 
at that time, fhips of our own building in England fo large; podibly, therefore, Canning 
might liavc cither purchafed or taken them from the Hanfcatics, or clfc from Venetians, Gc- 
noefe, I.^cccfc, Raguhans, or Pifans ; all of wlioni had, indeed, Ihips of even a larger burden 
at this tLnac ; more cfpecially as we find fcveral datutea in King Henry Sixth's reign, againd 
the breaking of truce and fafe coudu6l at fca, by taking the Ihips of foreign Hates in amity 
with England. 

In vol. xi. p. 2^5* 6, of the Foedera, the mngidrates of the city of Campen, in the county 
of Zutphen, and alfo the Bifhop of Utrcclit, their then fovereign, make their complaint to 
King Henry VI. of England, of certain lea robberies committed by the Englilli on the traders 
of that city* to a great value. '1 he King replies, by promjdng a redrefs of fuch grievance:^, 
and a free and fafe refort of their Blips and merchants to his dominions for llic hufmcl's of* 
Itiutual. commerce. 

In p. 240 of the fame volume of the Foedera, we ha\b a fccond indance of the bubble or 
project cotntnonly called the philofopliic powder : it is a protection, in this fame year 
granted by King Henry VI. to one Robert Bolton, vvhef pretended “ to liavc found out the 
art of tranfubftantiating imperfect metals into pure gold and filver, by the art or fcicncc of 
pliilofopliy,” 

The crown revenue of the Kings of England was gradually reduced lb low in this year 1449, 
the twenty-eighth of Henry VI. as not to exceed live thouland pounds yearly, ocenBoned hy 
tht extravagant grants of the Kings to their favourites ; whcrctore there was at this tirAc a ge- 
* neral rcfumpiron of the crown lands made by Parliament. But this a<d, il it was properly au*“ 
aCl, is not in the printed datute book : it is, however, quoted by Sir Robert Cotton, and by 
our law books, as being, Rot. 53, under this year. ^ 

In {,). 258 of the eleventh volume of the Foedera, King Henry VI. at the requed of one 
Jolm "raverncr of Hull, “ who had,” as the record relates, built a Blip as large as a.gtcat 
“ carrack, or larger, (nci^jcm adco mugnamjicut magnavi carrakam^ fiu majoYcm) then lyiiig in 
“ the river Thames, grants that the faid Blip, on account of its unufual largcncfs, lliall he 
“ called the Cirace Dieu Cari;ack, with a licence to him to lade thereon and exf^irt wcuB, tin, 

“ fkiiis, leather, and other merchandize, from the ports of London, oouthampton, Hull, aiid 

3 “ Sandwieh 
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merchandize through the Streights of Morocco into Italy, he paying aliens duties for the 
• upon firm cxpedlation, that he would, in return, bring home fuch merchandize 

of oUicr nations as were moft wanted in England, fuch as bow ftaves, wax, 6cc. whereby 
a greaft increafe of the duties and cuftoms to the crown would enfue, and much gain to the 
fubjefls.” 

.At a Parliament of Scotland, in the year 1449, in the*rcign pf their King James II. “ there 
was a firifl injunftion laid on all the ports of Scotland, and nlfo particularly likewife on the 
Englifii borders, againft the exportation of money; and that all falfe flrikcrs of gold, fiJvcr, 
“ and of falfe groats and pence, be fcarched and punifhed.” I’his plainly feems as if forne of 
the Englifii, in their turn, had at this time repaid the Scots, for their having fornfcrly, as wc 
have related, imported their bafer or lighter coins into England, of the fame dcnoiliination 
with the more valuable Englifii coins. 

Wc have a moll memorable inllance of the power of commerce, even in a fiiiglc ifRrchant 
of France; it is in Bilhop Huct’s preface to the Memoirs of the ].)atch Trade, or whoever 
elfc w^as the author of that treatife. King Charles Vll. of France having undertaken the con- 
cjueft of Normandy from King Henry VI. of England, Jaques Couer, who was general 
intendant of King Charles’s finances, and who was, at the fame time, as far as appears, tlic? 
“ moft famous merchant, not only of France, which indeed had very few mc!i^hants in thofe 
times, but of all Europe, proved alone the main Inftruinent of that great ♦revolution in 
Normandy, by having fupplied King Charles with an army, and with fcvcral millions of 
“ money, and yet liad ftiil vafi wealth remaining to himf'clf. Couei was lb much addiflcd to 
commerce, that even whilft he lield his laid Jfigh ftation under the crown, lie liad a great 
many large fiiips trading to the Jxvant, to Egypt, and Barbary , from whence he imported 
“ gold and filver Huffs, filks of all kinds, furs, which merchandize he fold by his faftors, 
“ clerks, and agents at tlic Hotel Royal, in all the principal cities of France, and in foreign 
‘‘ courts, where the people greatly admiring them, bought them up at liigh prices. H^ had,” 
continues Monficur Huet, “ three or four hundred commilTarks or fa(?^ors, an^ 
more in one year than all thc^ merchants of the kingdom together.** / < 

In the fame year 1449, or, according to foinc, in 1455, and to others even not I48>, 
the clufter of nine illands, lying*^almoft eight hundred miles diredlly welt fSrofll Portugal, called 
the Azores, Terccras, or Weftern Ifies, was accidentally difcpy»rcd 1 ^^ trader, wlio, 

in his voyage to Lilbon, happci’icd to be driven by a ftotp fo far wcftward as thofe then un- 
inhabited ifiands : on his arrival at Lilbon, he Priticc Henry of this circumftancc, 

who immediately went thither hiinlclf to take pofleffi^ of theni. Others fay, that fome Ide- 
nfjngs alfo went thither, and fettled on the ifle of FyiV 'where tlicir pofterity arc faid ftill to 
remain. So uncertain, liowcver, arc the accounts of this and fome other dUcovcrics in thofe 
times, that Thuaiius aferibes the difeoverjr-^f, thofe ifies to Monfieur Betancourt, who had 
clifeovered the Canary Ifies fo long before this time, which feems fcarccly probable. T^Iicy 
ftill femain fubjeft to Portugal, deemed very healthy, having corn in fome plcrifty, 
though their wine be deemed by'fholt<paiates but indifferent: they have alfo a competent ftore 
of cattle, fruits, Sec. yet they, arc frOi^lieiltly liable to ftorms and earthquakes. The Portu- 
giiefe have fortified and garrifbrtcd the tbwn of Angra, the capital of tlie iflc of Tcrcera, being 
the only good port of all thofe ifiands, where they can com/cnicntly rcfrefii their Sects fron^ 
JSrafil, &c. and have alfo CMigazines of naval ftores for their fhips of war. Here allb the Eng- 

.ffiii., 
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1449 lifli, Dutch, and French ufually have confuls. It is by lome Portuguefc authors faid, that 
in one of thofe ilks, on the top of a mountain, the full difeoverevs found the llatuc of a man 
on liorfcback, with his right hand poirtting wcllvvard : this e^picflrian hatuc and its pcdcital 
was all of one flonc, and under it were certain unintelligible charaflers cut out in the rock.— 
Were this ftory well vouched, it would induce us to meditatb on the far wcfR:rn voyages of 
the Carthaginian navigators, clfewhcre remembered. 

The Portuguefc now difcovcV fo far fouth on the weftern coaft of Africa as the, Cape dc 
Verde illes. , 

1450 In p. 294 of tlic eleventh volume of the Foedera, we find a record, wherein the ancient 
treaties of peace and commerce are renewed between King Henry V I. of England and Cluif- 
tian f King of Denmark. It was therein flipulatcd, “That the Engliih reforting to the 
“‘ports of Denmark, and the Danes to thole of England, Ihould pay only the ancient cuf* 

toms and duties, and that the merchants of England lliould enjoy all their ancient privi- 
‘^leges in Denmark; alfo, that the Englilh prifoners, taken for trading to Iceland, Halgelandt, 

“ ^and Finmark, fliould be re leafed : provided, that the Engliih, during this truce,’' being 
only for one year, and until a formal congrefs could be held, “ do not fail nor trade to thofe 
“ three prohibited places.” Notwithftanding all which, we find, in another record of this 
fame year, p. 277, “ That William Canning of Briftol, aheady mentioned, having reprefented 
“ to Kiij 4 ^ Henry VI. that although an aft of Parliament, of the eighth year of his reign, 

“ did pA)hibit Englifh fubjefls from reforting to the before-named three countries belonging 
to Denmark, or to any other part of the faid King Chrillian’s three northern kingdoms, ci- 
“ ther on account of the lilhing, or of any other commerce, excepting only to l)is flapJc of Per- 
“ gen in Norway; ncvcrthclcfs, the Danifli King, in confidcration of the great debts due by 
his fubjefts of Iceland and Finmark to iiiin tlic faid William Canning, having licenfed him, 

“ for a certain term, to lade certain Ihips with Engliih merchandize for thofe prohibited parts, 

“ and there to lade filh or other merchandize in return: Wherefore, and alfo becaufc Can- , 
iiing, during his mayoralty of Eriilol,” fays this record, “ had done good fervice to the 
** King, he allgws the fame to he done for two years to come, on two (hips, with any kind 
** of raerqhaudizc not of the flaplc of Calais; he paying* the cullomary duties, any Ilatute to 
** the contrai"y notwithhanding.” Thus, by dlfpenfing with an exprefs afl of Pailiarnent, 
and repeated proclamations, this King’s evil minifters made him aflumc a difpcnling power 
of enriching any particular merchant at the cxpcnce of all the rck, and often, mofl: piobably, 
to the general damage of the nation. 

In this year the Scotifh Parliament, in the fourteenth year of the reign of their King 
lames II, and his eighth Parliament, thought it expedient to liave new money ilruck, and 
for clivers caufes, conform, even in weight, to the money of England, with thl whilk^ 
“ (i. e, vjhich) this realm has part of commoning,” that is, has communication. I'his was 
a new fiivcr groat ; but though they now made it of ccjual weight and fmenefs with the Eng- 
iifh groat, ncvcrthclcfs it was to pafs in tale for eightpcncc ; “and fo Ihall the Englifh groat,” 
lays that ad, “ pafs in Scotland, and fo in proportion for twopcnces and pence.” 

I’hus the Scotilh coins, of the fame denomination, and now again of the fame finericfs as 
thofe of England, are nominally enhanced to double the. value of the Englifli coins, and from 
this time forward grew daily worfc in that iclpcft, as will be feen hereafter. 

“ *At the fame time, a pciviy of gold,” (here the word f$nny^ in the Scotifh flaiutc, as it 
likewife fometimes did in England, means nothing more than an integer) fays that a6I, 
VoL. I. 3 O “ fliall 
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1450 “ fliali he coined to be called a lyon, • and to be equal in weight to the Englifh half-noble^ 
“ and rtiall pafs for fix fiiillings and cightpeiicc, and the gold halfpenny for three fiiiliings and 
“ four^encc.’’ Then follow dire£lions at what rates the gold coins of France and Flanders, 

Ibouid pafs in Scotland/* Thus the gold coins of Scotland were, in like manner, in nominal 
value, raifed to double the Englifh gold coins. 

1451 la this fame fourteenth Parliament of King James IL of Scotland, we find, “ the flierilFs 
“•arc directed to hunt and flay thcVoolfc and her quhclpcs” (/. e. whelps) “ three times in 
“ tire year ; and all in-dwellers of the fliire lhall rife with them, under pain of one wedder.** 
Which fhews that they had not yet got rid of that ravenous heaft. 

We have, this fame year, King Henry the Sixth’s licence to four hundred and feventy-four 
perfous to go in pilgrimage to Compoftelia in Spain, with the ufual money reftriftions. — 
Vol. xi. p. 280, of the Foedera. 

J452 In the year 1452, and the thirty-firft year of King Henry VT. cap. 8. but never printed in 
the flatutc book, a fubfidy was granted by Parliament to that King on wool, wooh-ffis, and 
cloth exported. This is tlie firft mention we can rccollc 61 of any fubfidy that was cv<;r laid on 
our own woollen cloth exported ; the exportation of which manufafture was now probably 
very confidciable, before tin: Parliament thought it worth their while to lay a fubfidy on it; 
whicli fubfidy, however, has always been fo very fmall, as not to difeourage or damp a maiui- 
fafturc which has fo long been the glory and principal caufc of enriching Fngl^id. 

We have a third inftance of the humour of this age in the romantic expeftatidns of th^e phi- 
Jofopher’s fione. It is in the eleventh volume, p. 309, of the Foedera, “ wdicreiii King 
“ Henry AT. grants a protcflion, during life to John Miftledcn, and his three fervai\ts, to 
“ work in the philofophical art of tranfubflantiating impcrfe£l metals into pure gold and fil- 
“ ver, as they are found in the mines.” This word tranfuhftantiathi^^ feems ufed a fccond 
time on this fubjefV, in complaifance to the fame phrafe tiled by the Romilh church in the 
cuchariO;, and with equal realbn and propriety. 

And in p. 317 of the fame volume, King Henry VI. is feen, in this year, to grant a 
licence and prote^flion to three perfons therein named, with thirty othcr.pcrfons coming with 
tlicm from Bohemia, Hungary, Auflria, and Myfia, to work in the King’s mines. The mines 
in Hungary are of great antiepity ; and, without doubt, their miners were better Ikilled than 
ours in fuch matters. 

In this ycaralfo, King Henry VI. granted a chatter to the hurgeffes of Southampton and 
ibeir fuccerfors, “ That their town fliould be a perpetual corporate community; we having 

regard to the great charges which the inhabitants of Our fard town of Southampton have 
“ been at in defending the fea-coafis.” — Madox’a Firma Burgi, chap. i. fcfl. 11. AV" e have 
bcibre feen, that fo early as the year 1090, the town and port of Southampton had a^coufir- 
mation of their guild, liberties, and cufionis, by King Henry II. 

3453 taking of Bourdcaux, by King Charles VII. of France, in this year 1453, f^^rn E^ig- 

land, after fhc had been in poffelTion of it for about three hundred years, was a great blow to 
her inaritime traffic; as her people bftd very much intermarried with the Ciafeons, and ITud 
very confidcrable commercial dcallngt with them, more jefpccially for their excellent wines, 
which, in thofe times, were probably almoft the only wines ufed in England. Bourdcaux, 
indeed, foon after* revolted ^gain to England, for whofc people that city had a great inclina- 
tion, as it had always been kindly treated by our nation, but was foon regained by France^ 
w hich was, at length, the cafe with the (own of Bayonne : fo that, after all the Immcnic ex- 
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i'453 pence of blood arid trcafurc for about one hundred years, tlierc was now nothliv^- left to Eng- 
land on the continent but the town of Calais, and tlic adjacent town and coujity of Guiius ; 
the French having, in three months time, conquered all the noble duchy of Normandy, and 
in the following year, the entire duchy of Aquituijie or Gafeony. 

The lofs ol the Englifli dominions in France, and the bad hicafurcs of the Queen and mi- 
nifters, making the people very uneafy, this gave an opportunity to the Duke ol" York to* ac- 
quire popularity, in order to make his claim to the crown whenever a lair occafion^ Ihould 
offer ; fo that all the remainder of King Henry the Sixties unfortunate reign was, ,in a man- 
ner, wholly taken up with the bloody difputes between the two houfes of Lancaller and York. 

The Turkilh conquells of the miferablc remains of the Greek empire were fo rapid, that 
its lal! Emperor, Conftantine Palcologus, had now nothing remaining but the city of Con- 
flantinoplc, which in this year 1453, bclieged by the Turkifli Sultan Mohammed II. vvitli 
army of three hundred thoufand men, and after a moll bloody rcfillance, it was taken by a 
^'cTieral llorin, wherein the Greek Emperor was trampled to death in one of tlie gates by the 
imdtitudc, according to fome hillorlans ; though otlicrs give him the honour of a more noble 
exit, and relate, that having put off his royal upper-garment, he declared he would not fur- 
vive his empire : he therefore put himfelf at the head of thofe of his garrifon wdio were deter- 
mined to encounter the grand attack then begun by the Turks, in which manly effort he died 
an honoiwable death. It feems the Genoefe, who were ever zealous friends of the Greek em- 
pire, ha(?, on the full news of that fiegc, fent thither a good fupply of troops and fliipping, 
well knowing that Pera, ftill in their hands, which is but a fuburb of Conhantinople, mulf 
fhare the fate of that city if it Ihould be loft to the Turks. The Venetian fenate alfo fent the 
Greek Emperor ten gallies, and ordered two great argolies, of two thoufand tojis each, to be 
fitted out. (This name comes from the city*of Ragula, where tJie Jargeft ihips were in thofi*. 
days built.) The Pope and the King of Naples fent him each ten gallies ; all which auxili- 
aries proved fuperior to the I'urkilh fleet, though three hundred and feventy-fivc vcffels in 
number, fo that the city was left open to the Tea ; yet the walls were fo fujiGuily battered, that 
the breach was made wide enough to be ftormed. Mohammed’s good fortune prevaikd ; Pera 
alfo was obliged to open its gates to him ; and as the Gefioefc had draw n thither all the trade 
of the the lofs of it was infinitely prejudicial to the commerce of that republic.— 

T'hcfc misfortunes,” fays De Mailiy, “ joined to flieir perpetual divilions, obliged the 
“ fenate of Genoa to give up to the bank of St. George, the port of Caffa, in Crimea, and 
“ and other cities in tho$d parts > in the fame manner, and for the fame rcafons, as they had 
“ before yielded Corfica to it» viz. that it might be the better defended againil the piracies of 
“ the Catalans and Arragonefc.” Yet they held Cafla only till 1474. , 

‘Thus ended the Greek, or Couftantinopolitan Chriftian empire, after it had exifk;d one 
thoufand one hundred and twxnty-thrce years, reckoning from tlic dedication of Conftaiiti-^ 
nople, in the year of our Lord 330. 

This great conqueft by the Turks, was foon after followed by their taking from Venice 
' moft of the Iflcs in the Levant and Archipelago, w'hich .that republic had formerly efiher taken 
from the Greek Emperors in their diftrefs, or had obtained of the Latin Emperors of Con- 
ftantinoplc, for their affiftance againll tlie,Grcc;k. Princes, as we have flicwji in its proper place. 
T!)c Venetians were alfo foon dirpoffcircd of the country and port towns of the Alorta, an- 
ciently namecj I’eloponncfus > and they were even farced to p^ay the I'urks an anniinl tribute 
for leave to trade to the Black Sea. Yet, fo lately as the year 1687, they again itpoirciFed the 

3 O 2 Moren, 
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'453 ^turca, which was confiriDcd to thcni by the peace of Carlow'itz, in the year 169^ : but the 
J iJiks again polTcfled thcmlclves of alJ the ISTorea in one campaign, in 1715. The Genoefe 
* alfo were loon difpolleirecl of what had been bellowed on them by the Greek Emperors. 

Mr. f^rolcHbr Ockicy, in the preface to his firll volume of the Hillory of tlie Saracens, as 
well as either authors, obftrvcs, that the Cjreek language was not underllood, in the weft of 
Europe, till this fad revolution ; when fcvcral learned Greeks efcaping from Conftantinoplc 
wjth their libraries into Italy, and other parts, caufed that language to he known in the weft, 
and vvith it they alfo introduced fcvcral branches of polite knowledge, with many improve- 
ments in fcience, which were chiefly encouraged at Florence by the Medici family; and with 
the books and manuferipts brought by thefe learned men, the lately-erc6led Vatican library 
was greatly enriched : our former pliilofophcrs contenting themfelves till this period with 
Latin tranflations, not only of the Mahometan authors, but alfo of Ariftotlc, and other Greek 
philofophers, &c. w hich tranllations of thofe ancient Greek authors were not made dkc6tly 
out of the original Greek, hut out of Arabic verfio ns, which had been tranllated ^roln tlie 
Greek, as has been already related, under the ninth century, 

This year Mohammed befteged and took the city and the whole Greek empire of Trebi- 
fond, fttuated on the louth-ftde of the Black Sea, and barbaroufly butchered all the royal fami- 
ly of the Comneni ; fo that a period was put to that Chriftian empire, after it had ftood two 
hundred and thirty-eight years. V 

The cities of Ghent and Bruges, fays Mezerai, had wars with their Earl Plnlip, Dyke of 
Burgundy, between the years 1452 and 1457, the tax on fait being one of their principal 
grievances j both whicli cities w'crc, in the end, vanc|uifl'icd by bim and his Ion Charles.—— 
They were, therefore, obliged to pay great fines to the Duke, hefide the lofs they fuftaiiied of 
many thoufand citizens. The people of GWient alone loft twenty thoufaiid men at the battle 
olGavre ; and were, on that account, brought fo low, that two thoufand of the inhabitants, 
bare-headed and barc-footed, with all tbeir counftilors, fhcriffs, and other officers, only in 
rhcir ihiits, went out a league to meet the Duke and his fon, to implore his mercy. Tt^iicir 
fine was four hundred thoufand riders of gold, befidc the lofs of various privileges'. 

'4S4 ^ Great-Mafter and Gcrrnan or I'eutonic Knights of Livonia and Pruffia, having, ac- 

cording to Werdenhagen, gradually impofed fuch heavy taxes and burdens on the new cities 
which their progenitors had huflt, that the inhabitants joined with the nobility in a league 
of feif-defence ; but the CLand-Mafter and Knights found means to obtain a feverc fcii- 
tenccto he pronounced againft them by the Emperor Frederick III. in 1453. This clrcum- 
ftance obliged r]\c cities and nobles to put themfelves under the protcaion of Cafimir, King of 
Poland, .in the following year 1454; whereupon a twelve years war enfued, the ilTuc whereof 
vwas, that in 1466, J’oland obtained that part of the country to be yielded to it, which is.ftill, 
called Polifh or Royal Pruftia, with the city of Culm. But the other part ftill remained to the 
1 cutonic Order till the year 1525, as will be feen in its proper place : yet they were obligc/l to 
hold even that other part as a fief of die crown of Poland.— See a confinnatioii of the fubftance 
of this account under the year 1471. ^ ^ 

Tt appears, that even fo late as about this time, the general ufc of writing was by no means 
fo umverfal in bVance and eMcwhcre as at prefent. The French word tai/k, ftgnifying a tax, 
fays Voltaire, is derived from the cuftom which the colleftors had in France, ofqiarkingon 
a tally what the perfons liable to contribution had givens and our Anglo-Norman Kingy 
brought over the like cuftom into their Englilh Exchequer, of which the wooden tallies ftill 

'• ill 
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1454 in ufe arc a proof. Even the cuftom or ufa^es of cities in France, according to the fame 
author, were not reduced into writing till ordered by King Charles VI. in tiic year 1454. 

A remarkable and wdiolcfomc law was now made in the twenty-third of King Henry VL 
cap. vii. for reducing the number of attornies-at-law in the two manufa£luring counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. It takes notice, “ That not long p;\ll there were not more than fix or 
eight attornics in both tliofe counties and the city of Norwich together, in which times 
“ great tranquillity reigned tftere i \vhcrcas now there be more than fourfeore attornics, niofl 
“ part of whom, not being of fulhcient knowledge, come to fairs, mirkcts, and other public 
places, exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting the people to lults for fmall trelpalTes, 
6 cc, Wherefore there fliall he hereafter but lix attornics for the county of Suffolk, fix for 
“ l^orfolk, and two for the city of Norwich.” 

The Great Mailer and Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerufalem being in much danger 
. of loling their iflc of Rhodes to the Turks, who at this time forcly diflreffcd them, they font 
of llicir knights to iolicit aid at all the Chrihian Courts of Europe, where tlicy generally 
.obtained a jubilee for that purpofe. King Henry VI of England wrote alio in their behalf to 
the republic of Venice, though then at variance with tliat order ; he allb wrote to the Emperor 
Frederic 111. lamenting the rapid conquefts of the 'I'urks, and the lols of Conllantinople, 
whereby all Chriftcndoin was greatly alarmed. Foedcra, voL xi. p. ^^2, &c. 

1455 Froi'n the year 1440 to the year 1460, hiys Bifhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Prcciofum, 

‘‘ wlilSat was never above eight lliillings per quarter; and, in the year i4S5> very 

‘‘ cheap as one fhilling per quarter,” Stowe fays fourteenpence per quarter, and malt at feven- 
tecnpcncc, notwiihflanding the fword was drawn betwixt the hoiilcs of York and Lancafler, 
“ which ufually cuts down corn as well as men ; and ale was per gallon one penny to one 
“ penny halfpenny.” But from tlicfc furpri/ingly cheap prices no ceitain rule can be deter- 
mined concerning the rate of living. 

In this fame year 145^, “ King Henry VI. at the requeft of Charles King of Sweden, 
giants a licence for a Sweeiilh fhip, of the burden of one thoiifand tons or under, m///e dy/f- 
“ ovum vel lv/ray laden with mcicliandize, and having one hundred and twenty perfons on 
board, to come to the ports of England, there to clifpofe of her'lading, and to rclade back 
** with Englifli merchandize, paying the ufual cuiloms.” Foedera, voh xi. p. 364. 'riivis 
we fee thofe northern people had got early into Ihips-^f very great burden, from the example 
of the Hanfeatic ports of Lubcck, Wifma'-, Rollock, 8:c. in their neighbourhood, even long 
before cither we or the French had any vclE ls cffuch large dimeiilions. 

By an Aft of Parliament of the fame thiny-tJiiid year of Henry VI, cap. v. it was direfted, 

“ That no wrought filk, belonging to the myllcry of fUk women, fhould be brought into 
* “ England by way of mercljandizc during five years to come.” Which prohibltioji proceed- 
ed from England being at that time overllocked with that commodity by foreigners, as app4'ars 
by the following original ftatutc, though not in the printed Afts of Ihirliamcnt: “ per gra'^jem 
** qucrimoniam ja icntr 'icum ct filatricum wyjleric^ ct occupationis operis fcr 'in infra civitatcm Lon-- 
doni£V^ ojltufum fiicrit qu a liter diver Ji Lumbar du ct nlii aUcnigeuce^ did am ^nvfk'riam ct omnes 
hnjufmodi vn tuofa.^ occupationcs muUcrum in regno prcdido dejh ucre^ (ct) feipfos dltai c I' 1 . e. 
Upon the heavy coinplai’nt of the women of the mvftery and trade of filk and thread workers 
in London, it appeared, or was fhewn, that divers Lombards, and other foreigners cii- 
riched thcmfelves liy raining the laid myfiery, and all fuch kinds of indullrlous occupa- 
tions of the wbir.cn of our kingdom.” Madox’s Firraa Burgi, chap. i. fed. x. p. 33. 

Ihcfo 
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1455 Tlicfe nuift have probably been only needle works of filk and thread, hnee only xv'omcn arc 
laid to be concerned in them ; for the broad fhk manufafture did not commence in England 
till long after this time. The London traders accufed the Venetians and other Italians, liv- 
ing in LolVdon, of growing rich by their parfimony, and that they imported and exported the 
mcrchandi/x which the Ei}ghlh alone were accullomcd to do ; wherefore they rifled and 
gobbed the houfes of Venetians, Lnequefe, and Florentines without reafon or mcafure. — Hall's 
Chronicle and Martin’s Hiftory of England. • 

4^456 After much wrangling between King Henry Sixth’s Council and the Hans-towno, and 
more p'articularly with that of Lubeck, a truce was prolonged between tliem for eight years to 
, come, for the mutual convenience of commerce on both fidcs. I' txdera, vol. xi. p. 374. 

J/j.u/. p. 379, King Henry VJ. grants a licence to thiee perfons for making the Elixfr Salutis, 
and for Ending out the Philofophcrs Stone : and the fame licence was granted, in th6 year 
1460, to three other perfons. Thus we fee, that as the nation grew more populous and opu- 
lent, quackery and projects grew more frequent. 

I'lie fame year 1456, according to Angelius a Werdenhagen, vol. ii. pars. vi. p. 10, ^hrif- 
tian, King of Denmark, at a grand allcmbly of many princes and reprefentatives of cities at 
Rolfock, earncEly folicits the Hanfcatic-confcdcracy to fend their ambafiadors to Charles 
Cnutefon, King of Sweden, for compoEng the diffcienccs between himfclf and that King. 
Such was the power and inEucnce of that Confederacy at this time. ' 

1457 In the fourteenth Parliament of King James 11 . of Scotland, in the year I457^thclr lately 
coined groats, which, in 1450, they had raifed to the nominal value of cightpence, w’crcr in 
1457, raifed in denomination by law to twclvcpcncc. Thus the Scotifli nation went by de- 
.grees Eill further from the value of Englilh money, though they Eill retained the denomina- 
tion of it. 

In this year alfo, the fame Scotilh Parliament found it neccEiry to make a new fumptiiary 
law, vi?.. “ 'Ehat no common tradclincn in towns, except tliey he inagiEralcs, nor their wives 
. “ Ihould w^'ar Elk, nor coEly fcarlcts in gowms, nor furred garments ; .and tlicir wnves fliall 

“ wear on their heads Ihort curches, w ith little hoods, fuch as arc ufed in Flandeis, -England, 
“ and otlier countries. Lalroureis. and their wives, on work days, ihall wear only grey or 
white; and on holidays, but light blue; and their wives curches of their own making, not 
“ exceeding fortypence the clnc.’V 'J'hey alfo made good regulations for the afTaying and 
marking the Enenefs of plate of gold and Elver made by goldlmiths. It was iikewife enabled, 
That none other hedges Eiould be made in Scotland but quickfet hedges,” though very little 
has Ence been done therein till of late years, and chiefly itncc the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century. Another law of tlie fame reign w^as, for the encouraging the planting of 
timber, and the fowing of broom.” ' 

In the eleventh volume, p. 307, of the Fcodcra, we End a licence from King Henry at ‘ 
the King of Portugal’s requefl, for liiin to export from England tlrrec thoufanJ pounds WLight 
of tin, and two thoufand pounds Weight of lead, any flatute or law to the contrary notwitli- 
flanditig. 

"I’he French, not content wnth haviilg driven the Englifh out of tlic wdiole continent of 
France, excepting the towMi of Calais, and the inconEdcrablc* town and county of Ciuines in 
that ncighbourliood, landed in this year at Sandwich in Kent, and burned that then im|iortant 
town i they alfo burned the town of Kowey in Cornwall. 

The 
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*'457 Turkini Sult.^n, Mohammed II. having been, in the year 1456, forced to raile the 

fiege of Bclgrade-by the gallant Hunniades, with the Jofs of forty thoufand Turks, he this year 
alto makes a vain attempt upon Rhodes, which was flill pofllhcd by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerufalem. Tlic allillancc of the Genoefe and the Pope were chiefly inilrumcntal in 
railing that flege. • • 

1458 The company of the merchants of the Raple of England mufl: have (lill made a conlklcrablc 
figure in commerce, even io late as this time, although fo powerfully rivalled by what was 
iliil called the conwncrcial focicty of merchants of St. Tliomas Becket, afterwards the company 
of lULMchant adventurers of h.ngland, w'ho had by this time engrofied the exportation of Eng-* 
iifh cloih almoll eiuircly to thcmlclves. 

^/ciaid Malynes, in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, printed in 1623, p. 87, quotes 
•a record in ilie Exchequer, in the thirty-fixth year of King Henry VI. 1458, fhevving, that 
^ this company of Ibaplcr^ paid to the crown, for the cuflom of the flaplc wares of Enigland in 
laid year, hxtv ciglit thoulancl pounds. Jt was then in ufe, for the crown to intrull that 
comp n^v with colln.^t: the cuiloms from their feveral members, who therefore paid the whole 

colka-liun in one entne lum into the Exchequer. And a very confidcrablc fuin it was in thofc 
time s, for the cullom of wool, woolfels, tin, lead, leather, and perhaps fonic woollen cloth ; 
foi the ftaplers had ailo a right to export our woollen, ^c. manufadlures equally with the mer* 
chant atl venturers c<'mpany. Now, the ounce of fllver being then only thirty of their pence, 
that was equal to one hundred and thirty-fix thoufand pounds of our money, If this ac^ 
count be compared with the whole amount of King Edward Thiid’s cufloms, in the year- 
and wlicn the cufloms paid by the rival companv of St. I’liomas Bcckct at this time, by 
the Steely aid merchants, aiid by thole of the Italian free cities, See as well as by tliofc of our 
own merchants tiading to f ranee, Spain, and Portugal, arc alf confidcred jointlv, it is highly 
probaidc, iliat in the Ipacc of one hundred and foui vcars, that is fince 1354, the commerce 
nt lenglaiul was very conlidcrahly inercafed. 

M utu i v:();npiaiiits ol’ outrages between England and the Xcthcrlands were very common iii 
this and tiiC jMcccding century ; fuch as murders, captures, imprifonments, robbery of fhips, 
goods, In the eleventh volume, p. 410 of the fViedera, we find tliat King Henry VI. in 

this year 1458, apjiointed twenty-one perfons of quality and eminence to treat at Calais wltii 
the ambafladors of Philip the Good, ].)ukc of Burglmdy, and of his fan Charles, Earl of 
Charolois, for tlie redrefs of all thofc grievances, and tiic renewal of the intercouifc of com- 
merce ; altliough this treaty gave gieat oifence to the French King, Charles Vi 1. 

p. 413, the fame year, King Henry grants a licence to a mercliant of Cracow in Po- 
land, to bring into England a ruby, weighing two liuiulrcil and foiutccn caryais, for fale, pto- 
• vided the King and CUieen lhall have the frit clfcr of it. , 

"J'hc city of Hamburgh was this year ajgain compiled to fubniit to the fa])|edFion of Den- 
mark ; yet, three yc'^" iftcr, it recovers its former pi i\ lieges. 

'Fhe town and port of Hundee, oil the call coail of Scotland, was, without doubt, a place 
of commeice long bdorc this time. Under the word /i? in SkccneN Regtam Mnjcfla- 
tern, which that learncu anti(j[uary explains to be an Italian word, fignlfying a velTcI finallcr 
than what may pioperly be termed a ihip ; he obferves, that in a royal privilege granted 10 
that port town in tlic year 1458, towards the repairing of their harbour, the following tedb 
were laid on velills arnviiY there, viz. “ On every Ihip ten fhillings ; 0:1 every ciaver, buls, 

“ baij^c, 
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1458 barge, or ballingcr five fiiilllngs ; on every fercoft twelvepcnce, and on every great boat 
fixpcncc/' 

^ I'lic town of Perth, fituated further up the river Tay, near the mouth of which Dundee is 
commodid\ifly fituated, Having been the ancient metropolis of Scotland, was likewife ancient- 
ly, as welt as at prefent, a port of commerce, as old records teftify, although flrips of great 
burden cannot get up to the town. 

According to Fabian’s Chronicle, p. 7, we find an Enghfli merchant fliip fo far from home 
as the Levant Sea, in this year 1458 ; which Ihip having been captured as a prize by a fliip of 
war of* Genoa, it occafioned all the Genoefe merchants in London to be committed to the 
Fleet prifon , wlio, to make good the damage arifing from the capture, were amerced in tlic 
fum of fix thoufand marks. The (icnoefe and other Italians, at a very early jierio^, ditliii- 
guifhed the feas eafl of Italy by the general appellation of the Levant, and thofc weft, from 
Genoa by that of the Ponent; but that fhip poflibiy might not be fo far cafiward as what we 
now ftridlly name the Levant Seas. 0m, 

In this fame year, Alphonfus, King of Portugal, made himfelf mafter of the city and port 
of Alcazar in Barbary, which that nation has held ever lincc. So fmall a country as Portugal, 
and not extremely populous, feems already to grafp at more foreign acquifitions than good 
policy directed ; more crpecially as the ports which that kingdom acquired on the coafts of the • 
kingdom of Fez and Morocco, have been found very cxpinfive and ciifiicult to h6 held. 

1460 King Henry VI. now grants a licence to the Duke of Burgundy’s Nctherland^fubjcfts, to 
fifli on the Englifli coafts, as we have fceti his grandfather, King Henry IV. did to thol« of 
France, Bretagne, and Flanders, under the year 1406. But although fuch licences were, in 
thofe times, frequently demanded, the world has now got into another and more generous 
way of thinking, leaving every nation at equal liberty to make tlic mofl of what they get out 
of the fca every where, unlcfs where nations arc at war with each other. 

About this time, as near as may be guelFed from the Hiftoria Florcntina of Jolianncs Mi - 
chael Brutus, printed at Lyons, in the year 1562, p. 255-6, (though he is an author who is 
not remarkable for a flrift regard to the prccife dates of occurrences) and in the pontificate of 
Pius 11 . who died in 1464, and cjwnc to the popedom In 1458, were firft d*fcovcrcd the alum 
mines of Tufeany, which that author conjcQurcs to have been the firfl found in Italy, at Jeaft 
fince the fall of the weilern empires He even alTcrts, that ancient autliors of great reputation 
and learning Ly, that there never were any mines of alum before found in Italy. This mine- 
ral is of great ufe in dying, medicine, ^ic. and is therefore no contemptible article in coni' 
niercc. The ancient Romans had it probably from the call ; for that it was known to both 
Greeks and Romans, more cfpccially for its neceflary cifes in the dying of colours, feems quire 
certivn. The author above-quoted remarks, that the city of Volatcrra made great profit ot 
' thole alum mines, as they were fo near to fcvcral manufacturing cities of Italy, and particu-. 
larly to Florence, a city very famous of old for its great fkill in dying and drelTing of woollen 
cloth, filk, ^c. • 

The r.nfortunate King Henry VI. in this year, which may be deemed the laft year of his^ 
reign, though not of his unhappy life, concluded a four years truce or treaty of peace and 
commerce with the city and community of Genoa; ** whcr€fny ancient friendlhip and com- 
merce were renewed, by freely permitting the fhips of both nations to refort to each other’s 
country, provided that neither fide lhall aid the other’s enemies, nor carry their go6ds and 
merchandize in their fliips.’* Foedcra, voL xi. p. 441. 
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1460 Engraving on wood and m«Od vOnf now firft invented* or rather re-inventcd, by one Fini- 

guerr;t., agoldfrnith of Florence, and'waa foon after in^proved by Martin of Antwerp, and by 
Albert Dnrer and Etching Ons allb dileov«r «4 very near as early ; being effected by 

ftfokes or lines niade by aqua fortts on co{iper, whkh ia thereby eaten or cut out, inftcad of 
engraving them with a tool or inftrhmeiu. We ih»^ not add, that both thife arts nccclfarily 
produced rOtUng-prefs printing, * 

The Portugueib furthef difeoVpr the coaft^of Sleira Leona on the weft coaft of Africa, and 
alfo the Cape Yei:^ iCflea, lying aliout one hundred leagoes vreft of that famous .cape or pro- 
montory, which had been diiboVered fome time before, and alfo a tight of thofc itiands in the 
year 1449, 

1461 In this firft year of iCing Edward IV. the city of Btiftol Was become fo contiderable as to 
obtain a chatter from him, exempting that city an 4 diftrift from the jurifdidlion of the 

• ^ ^King’s Admiral both by land and water. 

1462 It feems probable enough, that the republic of Venice, after becoming fuch near neighbours 
to the T urks, by being in potie^on of all that the Cbriftian Emperors of Gonftantinople had 
held on the eaftcrn Ihore of the Adriatic Sea, was the firft ftate In Chriftendom which kept up 
a conftant or ftanding military force in time of peace. And F^ce, loon after, feems to have 
been the firft of any of the European monarchies which adopted that praflke ; though mairy 
are of opinion, that their King, Lopis XI. was the firft, who, for very bad ends, followed 
the example of the Venetians in that particular j yet Mr. Voltaire, in the conclufion of his 
General Hiftory of Europe, thinks that it is fomawhat older, and that Louis’s father, KinJ; 
Charles VII. who died in the 14^2, kept up, in time of peace, one thoufand five hundred 
Gens d’Armes, witli each fix borfet, and alfo four thoufand five hundred arclicrs. Louis XI.' 
firft railed one hundred Frenchmen for hk life guard, there having been no other guards be- 
fore but Scotchmen, who Were ever efteemed the fii-ft guard of the French Kings bodie.<t, and 
its captain had always the title of the firft captain of the guards, according to Mathieu’s hiftqiy 
of Louis XI. This praftice gradually brought on the like in other countries ; fo that all 
Europe, at length, spears in a perpetual miliary pofture. 

The fiuae year King Louis XL purcliafed, or elfe lent money by way of pledge on, the 
county 0^ iRiOttfiplon, belonging to the King of Navarre; the poffeffion of which, in after- 
times, oceadSoned intention between France and Spain, though in tlie end it was con- 
firmed in the poffit®!<MW.|%»nce, 

The fame King |»ving obferved that the mercantile fairs at Geneva drew a great 

deal of money out thought proper, in the firft year of his reign, 1462, to 

. eftablifh the fairs at the city rtf which afterwards became fo famoustibr their commer- 

cial benefits, and particularly for this fi||ifting of bills of exchange from moft parts* of Eujope. 
He alfo is faid to have firft eftafelt6ll<ife'S|»lar couriers or pofts in France, in order that he 

> might be more cxpeditioufly and fjpfi|i||l^>ljii^uainted with all that occurred either in his own 
or in foreign nations ; and PhMip dp wSfit^i^et'lhinks, tltat this was the firft time of there being 
any regular pofts. Though fome ecdstetid it the reign of* Charlemagne, 

but afterwards difeontinued. Thcfe pqftt, tij« particular ufe of the 

court; for the author of the life of the fxy®, that the packet, or letter office 

was not fet up in France in the year ifitp. Ptifis very ancient times, been in ufe, 

though afterwards dropped. Herodotus aferibep, either to Cyrus or to Xerxes: 
there is alfo mention of poll horfes in the code tif Theodrt^l, though probably different from 
VoL. I. a P the 
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the nioti'. ni nicthotl, being only public horfe polls appointed by the Emperors for melTagcs^ 
'The Rniprior Mathias cllablilhed polls in Germany in the year 1616. There had been polls 
Ilf i'higland troni King Charles Firll’s time, and perhaps fomewhat earlier, though not by acl 
of rarlianient till the twelfth of King Charles II. 

After th(! I’urks hud got p’olTefhon of the entire Conllantinopolitan empire, the Venetians 
t'ound tlieir condition fadly reverfed ; on account, however of their commerce to the cad, and 
ajlo (,>f their vicinity, they were the lirfl Chridian date of Europe that were under the neccflity 
of mak.’iig peace or forming an alliance with the Turks ; in con fer|i:i cnee of wlrich, they 
iinpriidenlly ncglcCled to lake care of the delicious country of the Morea, the renowned 
Ecloponnefiis of the Ancients. The Turks, tJiereforc, taking advantage of their negligence, 
in the year 1462 attacked and dcmoliflicd the Venetian wall on the Idhmus of Corinth, reach - 
irjg Ijx miles from fca to fea, and then over-ran and conquered all the Morea : the Venetians 
being entirely overcome at Paraffb, they led the city and whole illand of Negropont Ihe 
'bulks, after a terrible daughter of tlic Chridians. 

V\'c find in the eleventh volume, p, 497, of the Feudera, a prolongation of the trilcc ot 
commerce between King Edward IV. and the Netherlands, tlaled the eiglitccnth of i Jet t iiibci , 
1462, unto the fud of Otdober, 1463, upon wliich Mr. Rapin makes the follow ing jiuru inus 
rcinatk, vi/.. It mull be obl'ervcd, that England and tlic Ncthci lands having iogixat a trade 
“ with each otlier, that they could not well difcontiuuc the fame without rcmaikjf'it* | niu- 
“ dice to the fubjcfls of both nations, the affairs relating to commertc were ihcreh-re alvi.-y: 

treated of apatt, whatever might be the differences between the two countries in other ic- 
“ 1‘pcdl s ; iiifomucb, that even truces for traffic, and treaties of commerce weie oficn inaJc in 
times of tlie liotrcd war. This maxim,’’ continues Rapin, was infinitely better tlian 
what has been followed lince, of making a prey of the merchants to their ruin. ' 'l ifts ufe^. 
ful lernaik very lendbly accounts for the many Ihort renewals of commercial tfiKas, nliKh 
tr>ok ]»lac:e, from time to time, even when the fovcrcigns were at variance, and when I landers 
was obliged to join with France againd England. 

In the ) ear 146^, the cadlc and port <»f C jibraltar was again taken by the Caftilians fnun the 
Mckm’S. 

Ill tilt: fnne \ear, it was enabled by the ffmllamcnt of England, cap. ii, of the thud of Ki:yr 
Edwau! IV. (thougli this a<ft js not now printed in the datute bookO “ That no corn fluniM 
“ be imported, if wlnoit was not above fix llfilfing^s and cightpciice, rye four llijlfnitys - 
“ Iculey three iiiillings ])er qnaitcr f’ which, lays tlie Chronicon Prcciofum, llgnifes tho!., 
I'iices not tc> b - high. And tljj:> fame year, at London, according to that author, wlieai w,-.,; 
lUit two liiilihigs, barley one Ihilling, oats one (hilling, and peafe thicc Ihillings and fou;pwn-w: 
perqi'aiter. 

I he iamc year died tlic famous Piince Henry of Portugal, who for about lifty year*; 1 

l;:ul proiecutccl his irulv noble purpole of clifcpvcrics of the weftern coads of Africa, whi 
were unkiiow'H till this time, and in which he ipent much ticalurc; though but about on -, 
rhoiifLind''onc Innulrcd miles were difcovcred in all that time ^oulhv^'ard, or betwexm Cape ha 
iador and Sijrra Leona. After tlie death of that Prince, Kiinr Alplionf'o V. granted or t i/n- 
eel out all inline dii'covcries to I’erdinando Gomez, a citizen of Liibon, for five years to ('’ca , 
mi cou'.litjon ol Ifr- dllfaivering three hundred miles cvciy^ycar, beginning from Sierra**!/ ; 
loiuhsaid. Gomrz difcovcred St. George del Mina, and down I0 St. CarlKiiitc, fouih ro n . 

’ /j .aUn ; a > add the illcv of St, Thome, l*’crnando-Po, St. iMalheo, Dilprincip-e, and Anno! 1 
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146J The nianufadurcrs and tra^kTmra of r.o?v.!on, and ('thcr partr^ I’vr.'dind, havii\; inj.ir 
heavy complaints agninil the ijnportatioit of foiciini inanuiiuh ui cd ware-:, 'vhieh rreaii. <>!i- 
llruclcd their own employment i an A 6 i of IVnlj.imcnt pah a!, in 1) iny, the rlii: •! .wo- 
of King Ldward IV. cap. iv. “ prohihiting tlie importation of Wip-, \vnolien cleiio;, 

“ laces, corlcs, lihbands, fringes ol' filh and of tlnead, Itict . of ilnrad, :’:*•(. t ine !, -fdk nj 
“ any wife embroidered, laces of gold, and of filk and gold, fdckilcs, lliirnps, or any h.irnefs 
pcrtaiinnp^ tfj fadcllcs, fpurs, bolR-s for hrjdics, andirons, ppidirons, lock>, Iirunpiers, pin- 
“ funs, fire tongs, dripping pans, dice, tennis lulls, points, purfes, globes, git,dlcs, harnei'; 
for girdles, of iron, lattcn, flee!, tin, or o( Alkcminc; any thing \vroiK;ht of any tawed 
leather, any tawed furs, bufeanes, flioes, galoches, or corkes, knives, dapygers, w^ood knives, 
fyodk ms, Ihcnrs lor taylors, fciilors, ralois, chefimen, playing cards, combs, paltins, pack 
needles, painted ware, forcers, cafkets, rings of copper or of latten gilt, chajhiRhllies, 

. ‘‘ hanging caiKllcflicks, caffmg balls, facring bells, rings for curtains, ladles, feummers, 

* counterfeit haibns, ewers, hats, hruflics, wool cards, black iron thread, commonly called 
‘‘ and named white wire; upon forfeiture of the fame; moiety to the King, moietv to tlie in- 
‘‘ former. Irilli manufadurcs arc however excepted, and alio fuch as Ihovild be taken at fca, 
or by wreck. Magiflrates of cities and towns arc hereby authorized to icareh for defeddive 
“ and unlawful wares, wdiich lhall be forfeited. Excepting, Iiowcver, the liberty of the idean 
“ of the iVec^liapcl of St. Martin's LcGrand in London, and its prccimSl .” The above cata- 
](.''gu(/oi mcrchandiy.c may give an idea of the manufadlures which were, at that time, brouglil 
to any perfeftion in England. 

In voh xi. p. 498, of the Foedera, King Edward IV. made the following grant or charter to 
the German merchants of tlie Steelyard in London, viz. 

“ Calling to our remembrance the ancient alliance and friencTihip hctvvccii the kingdoms, 
“ land.s, and cities of (Germany and England, which have been of late years, tlirough variou ; 
means, not a little impaired and violated; that peace and Iricndlhip niny he renewed lH-’l:we(,;i 
both nations, we do hereby grant — to the merchants of the kingdom” (rcpjii) of (iw - 
lAany, who have an houfo in the city of London, commonly called the (xiiildhall of 
Germans, That, from Chriftmas laft, they fhall, for two years and an half, enjov al! anj 
hngular tlie privileges, liberties, and tree culloms which they enjoyed by charters ficm il:e 
‘‘ Kings our predecefibrs ; and all thotc, without any impediment from us, or our ofHcers and 
“ minillcrs whatever. And they fhall he ahfolutelv free horn all manner offuhhdies granlech 
or to be granted, to us and our heirs, as well on account of their perfons, as cd' their goods 
and merchandize to be brought into, or exported out of England by any of them during 
“ the faid term. Saving,” fays the King, “ to us and our heirs our ancicirt prizes,” tv/iZ/y/ob 
fin/lris p}ijh, ‘‘ rights and cuftoms whatfocvcr.” 

VVe have an Englilh record in the Foedera, voL xi. p. 504, whlcli gives us the fakuy or 
wages of tlie following ambaffadors from King Fldward TV. going to St. Oiners, for forty days, 
to treat with the Minillcrs of the Duke of Burgundy, viz. 
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To the Bilhop of Exeter^ Lord Chancellor, 
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'I'o the Earl of Fdfex, 

- 

- 
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To the Lord Wenlock, 

- 
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To each of four Podofs of Law^ therein named, 

- 
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To Sir Walter Blount, 
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1463 “ To liavc of our yiftc, (i. c, gift,) by. way of reward for the caufe aforefaid,” as this record 

cxprelH’S it. 

*At this ^pngrefs, which probably ended within the faid forty days, a continuation of the 
truce, as it was ul'ually called, or an intercourfe of commerce between England and the Ne- 
therlands,/ was concluded for one year longer, in general terms. 

• A limilar truce, or abftinence of war, as it is therein termed, and free commerce, was the 
fame year, 1463, concluded between England and France* for one year, ihid. p. 508. 

The fame year likcwife, King Edward IV. confirmed the privileges of the Merchants-ad- 
vcnturcis company trading to the Netherlands, though llill retaining the old name of St. 
Thomas Becket. 

I'lie Ealferling German merchants of the Steelyard in London, were at all times*grcat im- 
porters of corn, as well as of cordage, linen cloth, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, mails, pipe ‘ftaves, 
Heel and iron, wax, wainfeot, he. but more efpecially of the firll. And it having often hap- 
pened that they imported great quantities of corn when that of England w^as at a low^|>ricc, 
the farmers and landed intereft fuffered not a little from fuch a circumflaiice, and tlipieforc 
made heavy complaints againfl it ; which produced an Aft of Parliament, cap. ii. in the third 
year of King Edward IV. 1463, “ 'I'hat when the quarter of wheat did not exceed the price 
“ of fix Ihillings and eightpence, rye four fhillings, and barley three fhiliings, no perfon 
“ fliould import any of the faid three kinds of grain, upon forfeiture thei^eof.’’ But the rates 
of corn becoming much higher in fucceeding times, this aft was repealed in the tA^rcnty-lh fi of 
King James I. 

J464 We find in the eleventh volume, p. 531, of the Foedera, a truce concluded for one year be- 
tween King Edward IV. of England, and Francis Duke of Bretagne. Moll of thofc Ihort 
truces are couched in fuch vague and general terms, as can give little or no infight into com« 
mcrcial hillory, either with the Nethcrlanders, the Hans-towns, Denmark, Scotland, France, 
Caflilc, or Portugal; becanfe they refer or relate to fome former treaty of peace and commerce, 
not always named, of which fuch truces were notliing more tlian the continuation. 

74)cre had been feverai good laws made in England fince King Edward the Third’s reign, 
for the advancement of the woollen manufafturc, which was by this time brought to great 
perfeftion, as wc have already obferved ; yet it now alfo began to be abufed and corrupted by 
defigning men. This therefore produced an aft of Parliament of the fourth of King Edward 
IV. cap. i. felting forth, “ That whereas the workmanfhip of cloths and other woollen goods 
“ was become to be of fuch fraud and deceit, as to be had in fmall reputation in other coun- 
tries, to the great fliame of tliis land; and that, by rcafon thereof, great quantities of fo- 
** reign cKths arc imported and fold here at high and cxccffive prices : — for remedy thereof, it 
** v^as now’^ cna6ted, that broad cloth, fully watered, fhonld be twenty-four yards and one 
inch in length, and two yards, or at Icaft, feven quarters in breadth, within the lifts,*’ and 
a proportionable regulation was made in half-cloths, kerfies, ftreats, &c, — “ And that no 
cloth of any region but Wales and Jreiandf fhall be imported, excepting cloth taken at fea.’" 
Other regulations were alfo made by the fame ftatutc, with regard to wool, and to barcling, 
fpiiming, weaving, fhearing, fulling, burling, and dying as alfo to the mcafuring and fcal- 
jngof cloth by the aulnegcr. 

By this aft alfo we find, that the mafter clothiers had already got into the way of forcing 
the people they employed to take goods, as pins, girdles, ind other unprofitable wares, (as* 
th*s aft expreffes it) inftcad of money for their wages, at fuch rates as they picafed to impofe 
t , en 
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1464 011 them ; as la our days tlicy liavc obliged them to take eatables in the fame manner, which 
has ])ccii much complained of. — ] t was now therefore fuithcr euaflcd, “ That the cloihicrs 
fliall pay ready money to their work people, and fliall deliver wools at the due weight thereof, 
iindcr lorf<.iture, 

liy another law in England in this fame 3^car, cap. v. I'jic prohibillon of.all Nctherland 
‘‘ wares is furtlicr continued, until the Duke of Burgundy iliall revoke a proclamation .made 
hv him for the hanilhment c/f Englilh cloths out of liis dc>minions.” 

'Ehus temporary rcafons of ftatc frequently brought on fuch mutual prohlhltioni betw^een 
thofe countries, but they were generally of a very fliort duration; an open and uninterrupted 
commerce being both their intcrehs, as wc have already and frequently obferved. Hall’s 
Chrc^nicle remarks, That the Englilh, by tlic way of Calais, having made inroads into the 
Duke of Burgundy’s adjacent provinces, the Englilli merchandize in the Netherlands were 
thereupon attached ; — which fore grieved the merchants, and much hindred their voyages. 
'^'*Behde this, the niercliants of the ftaple at Calais wrote to the King, and to the Earl of War- 
wick, that if their wools at Calais were not fold and uttered as was wont to he,^' — the great- 
ell part whereof was bought by the Duke of Burgundy's fubjeds and valfals for ready money, 
— “ tlic foidiers of the garrifon fhould lack their wages, thq^King Ihould not be paid his cuf- 
“ toms, and the merchants, in conclufiou, fliould Band in adventure both of lofs of Hock 
‘‘ and credit,” 6cc. 

Under this fame year 1464, there is an incident, mentioned by all our hiflorians, which, in 
a commercial fenfe, may be termed a very remarkable one, viz. 'That in a league then entered, 
into between King Edward J V. of England, and Henry IV. King of CalliJc and L.con, the 
former granted liberty to the Monarch of Spain to tranfpoi t certain live fheep ho in the Cotf- 
wold Hills of (iJoceflciihire ; Trufleii fays, a fcore of ewes and live rams , which it feems fo 
greatly incrcafcd in Spain, that from thence proceeded the fine Spanifh wool, fo iiccelTdry for 
the manufadurc of our fuperlinc Engliih cloth, Nevcrthelcfs, the whole Hory is perhaps lia- 
ble to Ibinc exception ; as if, forinllance, there were no lliecp in Spain which produced line 
vvool’beforc tlyjfe of Cotfwold were fent thither. Yet wc dare not pofjiivcly reje^Fi: wliat is fo 
generally related by all our hihorians , flncc poflihly il might happen, that the feeding on the 
fine herbs of Spain’s warmer climate, and tlic fhcep breathing a purer air, might produce fuch 
an alteration on their wool, provided the fad be certain as to the fending of fuch live Ihccp 
thither. 

7465 Wc have a remarkable inftance of the diffcrcn^'c in tlie expence of living even fo late as the 
year 1465;, from that of our own tiniCvS, in the eicvcutli volume, p. 450, of the Fcedcra. 

King Edward IV. grants to the Lady MargaKt his hher, (afterwards Duch^^fs of Burgundy ) 
** an annual allowance of four hundred marks, for her cloaths and the other nccdfarics of htv 
“ body, fuitahle to tile dignity of our kingdom, ourfelf, and her, and for wages and ofher 
» expences of the fervants attending her* Which annual allowance Ihe Ihall enjoy, until wc 
can provide for her properly by a fuitablc marriage." It is true, that this fum was about, or 
very near double the value ol our money, or eight hundred marks, and tliat hvirtg being then 
about two and one-half tim<;s as cheap as in our days, it was equal to two thoufand marks in 
the prefent time after all, it is a ilrikh'ig proof of the cheapnefs of living in thole days 
compared to modern times. 

Cofmo de Medicis, of I*'(orcnce, who died this year I465» had warchoufes in many of the 
principal cities of the woild, and met with fuch peculiar good fortune, (fays Keyllar, in his 
^ I'ra vds, 
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u|^>5 "rinvcls, in tlie year 1729) that In a conrfc of fifry-foiir years, he met with no confiJcra!)lc 
JfAijs from the failure of orher incrchains, 

• In the i:\mc eleventh volume, p. ^51 to 55^, of the F<X'clcra, we have the conclufion of a new 
of f iciKhliij) ainl ronnncr.e between King Edward IV^, of England, and Chrihiern, c)v 
iis I’onic rrvitc It, C'ln ihian, 1 . King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; which was to lail 
,dmii!g the joint lives f)f both Kings, and two years after the dcceate of either (d' them ; and 
Ilk (wife until its revocation he exprcfsly declared by onc*of the fnccceding kings. 

j]y this treaty it was liipalatcd, “ 'I'hat the fhips and merchants of botli contrading parties 
niiglit fi'ccly refoitand trade to eacli others ports, Iceland alone excepted ; to whicli illand 
no Knglilhmen were to refort without a fpccial licence from the King of Denmark, under 
forfellure of liie and goods. Neither Ihould the Englilli refort to Halgaland Eininaik, 
unlcfs driven thither by ftonu ; and even in fuch cafe they arc not i)y any means ro trade 
there. Ealfly, the merchants of both contra(^\ing parties lhall enjoy all tlicii anciint l igfits 
iinnuniitics, N'C. in each refpeftive country.'" " 

'J'his exclufion of tlic Englifli from thccoails of Iceland and Flnmark, to which they couk.^ 
only refort on account of the fifhery (thofc inhof})itabIe lands alTording no other nvaterinls to? 
commerce, excepting, perhaps, feme brimftonc from Tceiand, if that comniodltv was fo earl / 
known there) took place in order that Denmark Ihould liavc tlie foie enjoyment of the 
cod fiihing tlicre, and the making and vending of flockfllh, which fo much abounded on thole 
llmres. And although the crown of Denmark had, indubitably, tlic fame, or as‘good a tie!'!, 
to exclude otlicr nations from fdhing in thofc parts, as our Kings of England and (ireat Ihi- 
tain had to exclude foreign nations Irom hilling on tile Ihitifh Ihoies ; yet, in moclcni times, 
fuch cxcluiions have growni entirely into dilufe, as being deemed odious and ailntrarv , tlu 
le*a being deemed a fiue^uating element, and ought tlicrcibrc to be free for all civili/.e(.l nation > 
to navic-ate, and even to fiih on the coalls of ocher nations with whom thev are in amav, 
without obflrmflion. 

In tlic year 1465, a pound of gold coined in tlic Tower of London, wai to make tvvcntv 
pounds iixtecn Ihillings and eight pence; and tlic pound of filvcr, old Jlerling, was coined 
into, or made by tale, thirty-fevtn Ihillings and lix pence. Yet fo unihible were they, in 
iliofc times, in money matters, that the very next year a pound of gold of the old llandard, 
was to be coined into twenty-tvVo pounds ten ihiliings by talc, although fiivcr remained m ■ 
above, at tbirty-feven fliillings and fix pence per pound troy. And in the coinages of tin 
eighth, eleventh, fixtecntli, and twcnty-fecond years of King Edward IV. both for gold and 
iilver, the flandard was the fame. It was in this reign that the difference between the flandnrd 
of Englihi^and Irilh money firfl: began. King Richard the Third’s coinage, both of c;old and 
hIvQr, was exadly of the fame value and denomination with that of the fifth year oF King 
‘ Edward IV. above fpcciiicd. 

466 In the fame eleventh volume, p, 466, of the Foedera, we have the allowances to a judge-, of 
the King’s Bench, named Thomas Littleton: 

In order” fays King Edward IV. for the faicl Judge’s fupporting 
“ himl’tlf decently, and for his bearing the cxpencc of his office, one hundred 
and ten marks are granted him yearly, being 
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“ To . 
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Biourjit forward 73 6 H 

!.]()() “ To receive the larnc of the Clerk of the Hanaper, or el fc of the Collo- 

‘‘ iners of the ports of Loudon, Ihillol, and Hulh And aifo for his i;owrj, ^ 

“ lined with fur, annually at Chrillmas, - -* - * 5 6 1 ‘ 

“ And for another robe and l*^!iing at Whitfuntidc » - 3 0 6 

# Total annual allowance, Ha o 1 

Aiul nifjncy being flill about twice the quantity of ours, this allow^atu-c vvlis one hundred and 
li\ty-iour ])Ouiul-; and two ]>ence lialf[3cnny of our modern coin. Neuv wlnal, by Sir Robjrl 
Ccuimds Ificoids, under ibc year 1464, being at fiK lliillings and ciglit pence die quarter, of eiglit 
bulhcls, and that price being then judged moderate, or a niediuni Ix-twecn ibc extremes of \e- 
iv (Jieap and very d.ear — was upwards of live times as clienp by the cn/ms of tliolc times, or two 
(uiedrdf times as cheap by our coins, as in our days, lb that w^c niav fairly prcluinc tliat tills 
I uc’ n fs faiaiy and allowances, amounting to eighty-two pounds and one penny farlhing, were 
then C(]u:il to about hmr hundred and ten pounds in our days ; /, e . w’cight lor weiglit of lUO' 
lu’v <u i)ullion, living wats then between two and three times as cheap as in our days. 

e V d id-; le ;oid dv'f. s not call tliis grant an additional one to any former cflabllihcd lalary, 
yrt, it is not improbable but it may have been fo. 

Jn ^cotla!\d, a’oout this lim the people feem to liavc been very [;ay in their apparel (owing 
in all probability, t<^ tlu '.r bein;; in fo much intimaev atid alliance vvltli Idance) wdiitdi occa- 
fioned I'everal i'ungVvunry laws for re draining iu<. h cxcetb s ; fimc ot winch have been ali'eady 
obl’erv'cd. Mv :i:i rud of the ilath Pailianicnt of King jcmies 111 . in the year 1466, ’Khe 
Sheiiils nt Louiuics weic dirceded to make ciujuiry ( (jr.ccrin ng luch as wore cloth of gold 
“ or fiber, \eber, <'r filks, contrary to o' Parliament.’’ l-d\e years aher, in 1471, it 
was enruded, “ dduU e* mlieivu ing tl\e poverty of the realm, rnul the great expence am] coll 
made Oi] the inpaoitailnn of filk into tJie realm, no man lureaftcr lhall wear hlk in 
“ doublet, gow'if, nor cloa.k, excepting Knights, Minfhrels, am.l Ideralds, unlcfs he Ipeml 
an hundred pounds woithcd' land rent. Nor that their wivc.^ wear iilk. in lininp^s, l)ut 
only on the collars and dexves," * 

In the lame year we fmJ the follownng title of a b'coliih add of Parliament, in the table of' 
ads of King )amcs III. not printed, viz. f.iccnce to merchants to pais to Midddehur'; with 
their goods.” As the ftaplc for all Scotiflt me rclimuli/.c lia^l been lemovedi tioiu Ihuges to 
\'ecr, iir the year 1444, fuch a licence for tlieir rra;iin \ to Aliddieburg was probably judged {v> 
be necclTarv at this time. 

By the title of another Scntlih law of this fame \var, not printed, vi/.. Of hilling and 
making ofheriing in the Weil Sea,” it is evident that the. bcors were e:i;y!ged m that lillicrv. 

,Jhit wdiether by the waud, making, be meant red herij.i 01 oni)- tiic ufual gdhng or pickling 
of lien ings In general, we cann»jl rcadiiv determine. 

Coj^per money was hril diredet.! to ]>c ccuncd in vScotlarul bv law, Vi/.. “ hour ]v.c\:cs to ra.di 
'' penny, for the (ide of tlic Ki4ig/s lieges, and for alms-dccHis to be done to poor folks f' ai\. 
the words of the ninth rud ot Line, fames th- ! hiiaPs firR Parliament, iJv tlie laone Jaw it 
was alfo cnadctl, lhai the new linglidi groat of King Edward 1 V. which, in ngg ', 
raifed to cig]i> peiuag wns now to pals in Scotland for ten [lenee. So tliar t:j- p-opi,;-. 
lion of Lnelhh to S.ondi nj-o <d the fame d.enomina. >cm , \\,.s uj.v a., and an half 


o3)e. 
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J466 111 King James the Third's fecond Parliament of the fame year 1466, two ill-judged laws 

were made, vi/., Firft, That none fhould carry on traffic witli merchandize out of titc 
realm, hut freemen of burghs, and their fadtors and fervants/' The other, ‘‘ That no 
man of craft," (that is, of handicraft) (hall praftife merchandize till he renounce his 
‘‘ craft/ The firft of tliefe two they probably might copy from England ; but the latter fa- 
vours more of FVance. 

•In p. 569, vol. xi. of the Foedcra, we meet, under the fame year, with a treaty of alliance 
between King Edward IV. of England, and King Henry IV. of Caftilc or Spaifi ; probably, 
more for fecuring the perfonal rights and fafety of thofe Kings, (and particularly of King Ed- 
ward againft his rival King Henry VI. ftill alive) than for commercial interefts, although, 
therein, the mutual freedom of commerce is ftipulatcd in general terms. 

This alfo feems, in feme mcafurc, to have been the principal aim of many of tlie* treaties 
made with foreign ftates, during the fierce contention between the two lioufcs of York and 
Lancafter. * 

We may here alfo remark, that the frequent truces renewed between England and the Duke 
of Burgundy as fovercign of the Netherlands, as alfo, in this and Tome former year;, between 
England and Bretagne, were only the confequcnces of the general truces renewed from year 
to year between England and France. 

King Edward IV. of England, calling in quefiion the validity of the powers of tli? ancient 
charter of German merchants of the Steelyard in London, they made him a preient ofj. Irugc 
fum of money for the renewal of that charter. The King ailo renewed, at tins time, the 
charter of the Society of Engliffi Merchants trading to the Nelhcrlanvls, l)y the name tlu y had 
long poflefled, of the Society of St, Thomas Becket, though tlicv were afterwards called the 
Merchant- Adventurers of England. Probably this Prince was iii an unufual want of money 
at this time, and fuch renewals were thought necclTary on thofe occafions. 

In this year, (fays Werdeiihageii, the Hanfeatic hiftorian, vol. ii. part vi. p. 10) the Hans 
confederacy fuftained a ffiarp war againft the powerful Dukes of Brunfwick and Lunenburg, 
whom the following year they oJ>ligcd to conclude a peace on honourable conditions. 

X467 The Nerhcrland provinces, and more cfpccially Flanders and Brabant, wxre at this time in 
their meridian glory, when in tfie year 1467, their Prince Philip, ftiled the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, died, and was fuccceded by his fon Ciiarles the Bold, who, in the fiimc year, or 
the beginning of next, married Margaret fifier to King Edwrard IV. of England. Sir WIL 
liam 'Femple obferves, That by the great extent of a populous country, and the miglity 
growth of trade in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, both the faid Dukes, father and fon, 

“ found^themfelvcs* a match for France, then much weakened, as well by the late w ars of 

• England, as by the faftions of their princes." Charles the Bold added to the great dertni-. , 

nions which his father left him, the dukedom of Gucldres and the county of Zutphen, which 
he purchafed of Arnold d'Egmont in the year 1473. Netherlands at this time prol[H;rcd 

extremely in their vaft manufaftures of both linen and woollen. For although, by the ^in- 
creafe of the Englifh woollen manufacture, they had loft tlieir former importation of doth in- 
to England, yet they had extended it greatly into other parts of Europe, as they did alfo their 
linen manufaflure. So that had it not been for the Duke Charles’s raffi wars with France and 
tlic Switzers, and the heavy taxes laid by him, for thofe ends, on the provinces, which taxes 
were incrcafed by his fucceffbrs, that country might long liave remained the mofl opulent of 
any in Chriftendom. 

'By 
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By an EngliJli aft of ]*arlianicnt of thio finnc year, cap. i, the worllcd nLiiiuflifturcR of Nor- 
wich and the county of Norfolk arc further rogulatcd ; by direfting and inipowcriiu; th('ir 
Wardens to fee carefully to the making of good merchantable worilcds, widi ref}>cft to their 
Jengths, breadth, and fuhilaticc, botli in thofc places, and ailb in SulToIk and Cambriclgciliirc. 

Which worded goods,” favs this aft, “ were formerly much eilccnied and dcfiicd in parts 
** beyond (cd tho\igU of late, it appears that tiiey were dcccitfally made, and bad tlicrcby 
their ancient reputation. « 

Many other laws have been cnafted in fucceeding times for regulating tlic manufLifturcs of 
Norwich, Yarmouth, I <vnn, and other parts of Tsoifolk, and alio of Suiicdk, N(*. with rc- 
fpeft to their wordeds., llaniins, fudians, Nc. the pariiculaiirmg of which would he tirdbine 
to ihi’. genet nhty ol leaders. 

.As the alliance iKtwccn Scotland and France was very ancient, it occafioned alfo a regular 
commercial corref])ondcncc between thofc two nations in very remote times -, of which we findj 
ir.*their hillories, many indances. 

Ill the thiid Ifuliament of King James III. in the year 1467, it was cnafted, I'hat it 
“ ihould he lawlul for all Scotilh merchants to navigate and trade to Rochelle, Bourdeaux, 
and other paits of France with their merchandize, as they anciently did.” 

In tlvc fame fhirliamcnt it was a matter of com]>laint, “ T!\at the nation received great pre-* 
judiec by their monies having a lower courle than that of other realms, and were thcrcrorc 
“ carried nut of the natiem. Wlicrcfore they now cnafted, liovv high, or at what rate, certain 
Fn neh, Flanders, and Fnglifh gold coins (hould be current in Scotland. In paiticujar, 
“ the old Fnghlli groat was now to pafs tor fixteeu pence, and the old Iftltv’^arcfs groat for 
twelve pence, and the Fnglifh pennv for three pence,” — wliicJi was ioon afterwards railed 
to lour pence, '[‘hefe augnicmalions of the nominal \’aluc of coins, did, without doufu, oc- 
cafion mueli eonfulion in commerce, as we may remember it to have be'cn the cafe in France 
in the reign of Louis XIV. and during the minority of Louis XV. 

d hus the Scots continued more and more to enhance or raife the nominal value of their own , 
and other nations coins, though they continued the fame denominations of lilvcr, pence, 
and groats whicli the coin of England had ; although the latter bore at this time a quadruple 
proportion in value to thofe of Scotland. 

'Fhe eleventh volume, p. 591, 6 cc. of the Fa^dcra, acquaints us, that tlicrc was concluded, 
at Bruflels, a new intcrcourfc or treaty of fricndliiip, commerce, and filliery, between King 
Kdward iV. of England, and the Duchefs Dowager of Burgundy, in the name of her fon 
Duke Charles the Bold, to continue for thirty years. Tiie fubdance of the commercial pait 
of it runs thus, viz. 

^ L A free intcrcourfc of Ihips and merchandize on both fides,” — excepting 'Artillery, can- 
non, gunpowder, and other implements of war. 

II. “ In cafe of a dearth of provifions, either of the contraft:ing panics may prohibit their 
exportation.” 

III. All the filhcrs, as well of England, Ireland, and Calais, on one fide, as of Brabant, 

“ Flanders, and other countries of the Duke of Burgundy, on the other fide, may freely iilli 
“ on the fcas without obilruftion orx either fide ; and without needing or requiring any li- 
“ ccncc, leave, or laic couduft : and it they lhall happen by ftorm, or other ncccliity, to he 

dnveu into the ports of the other party, they fliall be civilly and kindly entcrtaiiKd , they 
** paying tli^ cullomajy tullS and duties.” 

VoL. L 3 
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1^67 IV, N either lliall any enemy in the ports of either coiitra<S\ing party, he fuffered to hurt or 
to do any nilfchicf to the mercliants, mariners, pilgrims, See. of the other party,” 

^ V. Nor lhali pirates nor any other enemies be permitted to fell the merchandize they 
take .*ft fca from either of the coiitrafting parties, in the ports of the other party.” , 

VL Y The merchants, mariners, he. of neither paity lhali bring in or colour” (the co- 
louring *thc goods of others, is, in our law books and ads of Pai liament, always to he under- 
flood to mean their being imported and entered as if they were their own) tlic goods of an 
‘‘•enemy of the party into wiiofc ports fuch goods or merchandize may be attempted to be 
brought.” 

VI I . “ Ships laden with merchandize of either party, wrecked on the coalls of the 
“ other party, if there remain alive therein either man, woman, 01 child, dog, cat, ^)r cock, the 
“ goods therein fliall he fccured for the bcncht df the owners, rcafonablc iaivage being allowed.” 

In all probability the Englilh woollen manufadure had long before this time fpread into 
Devonlhirc, although we do not meet with any ad of Pailiamtint exprcl^ly mentioning y*thcic 
till this year ; wlicn by an ad of the feventh of King Edward IV. cap. ii. the hundreds oi’ 
Lillon, I'aviftock, and Rowburgh in that county, reprefent “ I’irat they have, fr< 5 in time 
immemorial, conftaiitly mixed flocks with their w^ool in llic making of cloth ; and that 
“ without this indulgence they niuft be undone, bccaufc tlielr wool is fo giols and Ifuhborn,* 
“ that cloth cannot be made thereof without mixing it with flocks ; wherefore’tlicy of the faid 
“ three hundreds are permitted fo to do, notwithllanding an ad of the fourth year of this 
“ King, prohibiting fuch pradice.” 

In this fame year, to prevent a bad pradice, which was at that time, as it appears, in pretty 
general ufc, an ad of Farliainciit cxprcfsly prohibits the exportation of w’oollen yarn fron? 
England tQ foreign parts ; as aJfo of woollen cloth, before it he fulled and cornplcatly wrouglit 
in England. 

3468 So immenfe was the comitiercc of the famous city of Bruges in Flanders at this time, ac- 
cording to the anonymous author of the Annalcs Fiandria*, that in the year 1468, tiicrc were 
feen by many perfons no fewer than one hundred and fifty merchant flnps arriving, altogether 
or at once, at the port of Sluys,^ which was then the haven of Bruges. 

The public is obliged to Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records in the 'Fower of 
London, for many excellent ra^crials for the Hiflory of England in particular, as well as 
for Commercial Fliflory, in matters and at times wherein not only our other lul\oiians, but 
alfo our printed flatutc books arc fdent. 

In that Abridgment, p. 615, he acquaints us, Ttot in the eighth year of King Edward 
“ IV. the Moufe of Commons, out of the grants of the faid year to the King, aliott.d twelve 
“ tliouflTTid pounds to be deduded thereof to the relief of the mod poor towns.” W;: wifh, 
however, that our great Antiquary had, or could have, given us a more circumftautial ar- 
count of this matter ; fuch as, to wdiat towijs that relief was bedowed, and for what particu- 
lar decay of trade, he. fince that bounty is not to be found in the llatutc hook. 

In this vear, a marriage was concluded between King James 111 . of Scotland, and Marg^a- 
ret, daughter of Chriftiern, or Chliftian I. King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; 
‘‘ whereby,” according to Dr. Wallace's Account of the Lfles of Orkney, printed in tlic year 
1700, “ King Chrihiern agreed, that the iflcs of Orkney and Shetland Ihould remain in the 
pofreiTion of King James and his fuccefTors, Kings of Scotland, as that PrinccF/s dowry, 
until either King Chriftiern or his fucceflbrs fhould pay *to King James his fucceffors/ 

t „ fifty 
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1468 “ fifty ihovifand lioiins of the Rhine* In the year following, King Chrifljcrn being inform- 
“ eel of his daughter’s being delivered of a prince at Edinburgh,” (who was afterwards King 
James IV.) for joy thereof, he renounced for ever to the cro ^vn of Scotland, all right or 
“ claim to the faid iiles.” Dr. Wallace adds, “ That Kirkwall, the capital town of the 
Orkneys, which had been ercfled into a royal burgh in the. time of the Norwegians, was, 
in the year i486, coniirmed by charter in its ancient privileges, with additions.” ,Wc 
have feen clfcwhcre, that even lb far hack as the ninth century, Scotland got pofrelfion of thofc 
iiles, which were again given up to Norway in the year 1099 : that tlicy were rcilorcd to Scot- 
land in 1263, and have ever llnce remained i/i the poifenion of that crown. T’he learned 
Scotilh Antiquary, Skene, has, under the year 1093, given a fomewhat diiferont account of 
the p^cteniions to, and polTtdrion of tluTe iflcK, which had occafioncd much and long cemten- 
tion between thofe two monarclilcs. So that ahliough Scotland had fo long poilehed them, yet 
,as the Danilh crown kept up its old pretcnfions to them, it was well worth the dowry ahovc- 
/lafncd, for the crown of Scotland to have the formal renunciation of them for ever made by 
King Clirllliern. This was an happy tranfa^lion for Oreat Britain, as fcvcral autliois ac- 
quaint us, lliat, before that times, the Danes and Norwegians refufed to permit either Eng- 
lilh, Scots, or Irifh, to iilh on tlie coahs of thole illcs, wiiliout an annual permillioit fi'orii, 
and yearly tribute paid, to the Norwegians, and that for this end, they were obliged to repair 
annually to Bergen in Norway. 'J'lic Kings of Norway were alfo anciently polTclTed of the 
wt Hern* ilh's oppofite tltc great Atlantic ocean, and of thofe alfo oppofitc to Ireland ; but thofc 
nad been long before regained by Scotland : fo that tlicrc are few or no vefliges of the Norwe- 
gian language to be found in them ; but they generally or nioflly fpcak the liilli tongue. 
WMiejcas, in feme of the Orkney iiles, their language feems to this Jay, to be partly Norlc, 
tlr.it is, Norwegian, and partly EngJilh. I'lic rcafon for tlie difference of language in thefe 
tw\a cluhcrs of iiles, feems to be, that tlie l lcbritlcs, ./Ebudiu, or wcllcrn iiles, fiom the IMull 
of Cantirc to tlie ifles of Lewis atid Sky inclulivc, were fu!)clucd by the Scots in the early times 
wiicn the Irifli language was more prevalent in Scotland titan it has fmcc been, and before the 
Anglo-Saxons had brought the Saxon or Englilh tongue into Scotland ; and that tliol'c illcs, 
upon the cxpuHlon of the Norwegians, were peopled frs)m the weft and north-weft Hipiil.irids 
of the main land of Scotland, where the Irifh tongue is ftili predominant : vvliercas, the nor- 
thern iflCsS of Shetla.nd and Orkney, like their neighbours of the Fcio ifles, might not only 
\'cry probably have been originally peopled from Norway, but alfo remained fo long in lub- 
jevfthion to the Norwegians or Danes, that their original language, the Norfe tongue, was di~ 
rcflly fuccccdcd by the Englifh tongue, without any mixture of Irilh, as far as vve can dilcoser. 

In the preceding century, under the year 1365, we have, from Dr. Brady's Treat] fe of 
Burghs, iuftaiiced the poor condition of the towns of Lancaftcr at that time, fftom the fame 
iifcful Antiquary, we have very near a parallel inftance from two counties, near neighbouTS 
our prefent great metropolis, viz. Effexand llertfordfhirc ; for both which novv very populous 
lliires, there was but one ftieriff in this fame year 1468; wlio, in making his return fur ibc 
election of rcprcfcntativcs to ferve in Parliament for the county of Hertford, Lys,^ f 'in pr^v- 
rlUic comliaiu Hertford^ And in the aforcfaid county of Hertford ilicre is not any city 

nor any burgh, from wdirtice any citizens or burgeffes may be chofen. — Nor is ihcre any 
“ citv, nor more burghs in the faid county of Eftex, from whence any citizens or more Inif- 
gHTes may he chofen but thofe for Colcheftcr and Maldon.” It appears, tlicrclotc, that no 
one town id Plcrtfordlhirc, and but thofc two iii Eficx, could fupport the cxpcncc of fending 

3 reprefeu- 
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14G8 n'prcrciitaTivcs, nor were any fuch ilt tQ be fciit wlio lived in their burghs. For, In thofe 
days, all the Kijig's dcmelnc burghs in each county, — i.c. luch as paid a Icc-l’ami rent to the 
•crown, and were able to pay the daily v. ages ol rejwtieniatives — Vv'eic I'unv.rioncd to lend mem- 
bers to i'arl lament. 

]3r. Jkady, who fauns fo have carefully perufed and undcr(b)()d tlie old Knglilh writs and 
, charters, has clearly made it appear, that, down to tins lime, theie was no pailiculat precept 
cinedled to the SIicrifF for him to order tins or that partl'Ail.n l^urgh to cIe<J:t, or to omit the 
cI(!(rlion, of repreibntatives to I^a'rliainciit, that being, in thole days, left entnely to his dilerc- 
tionr for although before this time there were ftatutes in general t nioining all ciiir s arul 
burghs, as well as counties, of the King's dcincfnc, z. r. free burghs, to lend up icprcfema- 
lives to Pailiarncnt, yet the claufe in the writs was always gcnctal, viz. JJr cu'iiatr 

duos clucSs et dc quolihct hw go duos binTCTifc:> : i. t. I'wo citizens toi' c'.'ery city, and two 
burgefll'S for every burgh.'' Yet it was left to tlic vSheiifl h; iudgment to lurnincm luch.only 
as could afford it, and to omit fuch as were poor and mean ; and tliat, when in liis refill n, he 
ufuaily faid, Non funt cdjqui^ vr/ flmcs cii'iiatc.^^ Vcl /a'op/, that is, ‘‘ 'I'lprre are 

“ none, or no other cities or burghs in my county, Kc.” the meaning always was, none 
able to fend reprefentalives. For in the charters ol ancient lunghs, there is no claufc oblig- 
ing them to lend reprefentatives to Parliament. Laftlvn Dr. Jhauly obferves, ‘‘ d'hat the* 
“ burghs, during the time of all the kings reigns, from Menry II I. to Edward I V". that is, 
for tiic fpacc of two liundrcd and fifty years, never coinpiained ()f tlic SheriiD lor not tc- 
“ turning them biirglis, or for not fending- precepts to them, or taking away their Ini thTTgliis , 
jior did they clamour agnlnll: haid ufige or injullicc. iNeithcr did the King, Loids, nor 
Commons in Parliament, ever iiianic, compluln of, cn (lucflion tlie Mieritls tor lending or 
“ not fending prccc]>ts to this or that [;)urgh, or to all or any of them, and making retinns 
accordingly. Neither wnis it tlicn accounted an advantage, horiour, or privilege, to he 
hound to fend burgelTcs to rarHamcnt ; Inat rather, on the contrary, it wnts reputed a bur- 

I den and a grlewancc for poor and Imall fyurrhs to fend tlicm ; as in the cafe of '['orrington 

“ in Devonfliirc, in the vear 1399/' clfewlncre cxhilritcd. So great Is tl.c alteration in this 
refpeGf in our days, panlv occiifioncd by the incicafc of commeice and manufaflurcs in 
England, which has fo much cnriclicd the ancient cities and burghs, and alfo railed lb many 
poor places to confidcrable burgles ; and partly alio !>y the honours, privileges, and cmf);u- 
mcnis to he obtained by modern reprefentatives , fo that, that not only the daily pay of fnir 
Ih'.llings to members oi Parliament for cities and burghs, has long fincc fallen into diluE, but 
moreover, mucli ex’pence is generally iircurred by candidates for their obtaining fuch elefliomu 
1 hough (bod alone knows wlicthcr this grofs abufe may not, feme time or other, prove the 
means oroverturning liic happicii coniiitution upotitarth. * 

^ ‘Wc fee in vol. ix. p. 6ib, Kc. of the Foedera, fuch another treaty, for thirty years, an’d 
tlie articles of it nearly tin* fame, as tltat with the Netherlands in the preceding year, formed 
bvtwecn King Edward IV. and Francis Duke of Bretagne, both for mutual commerce :md 
bdiuMV- The merchandize therein fpecified to be traded in between England, Ireland, a^d 
Calais, on the one part, and BrctaghC 6n the other, arc wool, w^oollcn cloth, linen clotli, 

wines, fruits, leather, provifiontf, harnefs, armour, arrillcfy, horles, and otlier catilc, he. 

But as the benefits arifing from>thc commerce of .Bretagne arc long Ihu c lod. to England, by 
its fatal union with France, any further enlargement on this treaty is fuporfluous. *Nor, foi 
the fame reafon, need we enlarge on the new treaty cf alliauc^^, made this yelir, between thefc * 

two 
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KL'/") two PrilU'C". ; [)v ^^hicl5 l-’^ivvard {lipu!atcs to fiipply Francis with three tliouuiucl arcIuM*'. npainli. 

?\1. ol 1' ranee, who wa:. tiicii attcniptiip:;- the eonf|Ucil oF PretaLpic. King Kdwanl aii'.» 
ilipula.nal tsv tiardpoit a powerhii army inmleir, tor the invafe.m of F rance, anJ the regaining!; 
H-e {,'rc’\i:j. :h(jir(d, ioii by Henry Yl. — which, however, was never rhct^tech 

111 I.'hk: year, IMc/wiai ohlcrves, that Louis XI. of l.iance, caul^^J an*^ai couin. to be 
hiKrn oi all nun, as well ccclehaifics as laity, in the cilv of I’.iris, iit to bear arms, V)/.#fi()iu 
:iyr ol I'steen Vo fixtv ; and* they amounted to cightv-four thoufaiul perfuiis; whiclj aum- 
I;ei m uil iplied Ijv three, wnil give the whole iiunihcr of luuls to be two hundred and* lift v -two 
ihoLilaml : or bv l<;ur, to three hundred and 1 liirtv-hx llioul'aiul, wliich is, pohihly, the more 
ac( iioUe nu.(;t ol calculation, crjjccially in Proicjlant cities iiace the rchnaintion , wdicrcas, in 
Lu,.l'i*a riiy as Paris at that time, tlicic were probably fonie thoulaiuls of male ccclcfiatlics vvlio 

h.ivl no raijiiljcs. 

, And ill till;-, lame year, p. Ldward renewed and concluded a defenfive alliance 

J(din king of Aitagon, by which the patties hound thcmfcivcs to aid each other againll all 

t ] 1 e i r e I ) r' n 1 i e s . 

In the lame year, //ay/, p. 6^7, king lidward TV. liccnfes one RidiarJ Carter to pradfifc 
^//'I'W’v, witli all kinds of metals and minerals. It is piobablc that this might he like lomc 
{ormcr 'proYod^ lor finvling the pliilofophcr’s ilone. 

Upon necafiun, or in conlidci ation, of the lafl-named treaty with Arragon, King Edward 
lAL lind I>y our hiltorians to have lent to Kmg Jolni of Arragon a pvefent of fome live 
Englilh rw’cs and rams i which, they add, fo greatly imdtiphed in Spain, as to liavc [u oved 
\ . ry detrimental to the vvooltcn trade of England. Yet, as Mr. 'J'indaPs Note on this para* 
giaph in Rapin ven y iiilUy icmarks, it i-. by no means to be inleireJ ficun thence, tliat there 
vreie no ihcep in Spain iudorc , lince, on tlie contrary, theie is a patent of King .Henry 11 . of 
i'ingland, in tlte tlnity-hiR year of his ic’gn, to the weavets c-f Londem, importing, “ I'hac 
il'.iin, cloth vveic found to be niiule of Spanllh wo(d mixed with langiilh wool, the Mayor 
" of L<mdc>n Ihcndd fee it bmtit," for wliieh Mr. 'I'inJal (|aotes Stowe, }). 419. And this* 
(jiionoion alfo Pnevvs, what \vc have clfewhcrc aheady proved in this work, that theic was a 
vroollcn manufa6f lire in l/ngland long i>etore King IVlward the 'riiirdh: great irnprovcmcnls 
made therein. See tlie article, under tlic year 1464, relating to the ])oinl of live lliecp lent in- 
to Spain, • 

146() 'lA fo gteat n height was tlic Netlicrhnds arrived in point of maritime power arxl richca, 
hv iiuam 0! ihtir vah commerce and manufadm e-., tliat the Duke t/f KurguiuivN fleet was at; 
this time the greateft in all Europe. Idniip de C'ommines, hook lii. eh. v. lays, His navy 
was lo mighty and Prong, that no man diiril llir in thefc narrow feas for fear of It, making 
war unon tlic King of France’s fubjeds, and tlircatcning them every where. His navy bc~ 

“ irci ilroiiner than that of I'rancc and the Earl of Warwick’s joined together. For l;e” pJie 
.Duke of Ibuigundv) had taken at Slays, many great Ihips of Spain., ihirtugal, aiidGcnoe^ 
and divei hulks of ( >crmanv.'^ 

Notwitlnlanding all the prohibitions of the court of Denmark againtl the Englilji merchants 
udorting tn Icc'Iand for the fllhery, vet w^e find them there in the years 1468 atul ighv, ac- 
iording to the C’hronica Sctavica, and to McurliusN Hilloria Danica ; in which lad named 
year they are faid to have killed the (iovernor of Iceland, for extorting verv extravagant toli\ 
irofn them. I'or which deed, King ChriPiern of Denmark was fo highly enraged, that he 
leizcd on four Enghfli Ihips in the Baltic with their cargoes. Whereupon, fay they, gicat 

mu- 
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14O9 niilchicfenAjcd to the Ilanfeatic merchants in EnglancI, who were iniprironecl and their 

coiihlcatcd, the Englllh alleging, that the Danilh King made that ici/ure by their inlllga- 
• tion, although the Hanfeatics fpared no pains to convince the Lnglilh that they had no con- 
cern whatever in it. It is hard to determine, at this diflancc of time, whether the Hans- 
towns, obferving, with indignation,' Knglilh fhips now frequenting the Baltic, wherein they 
.had fo long reigned foie lords, might nor, fccrctly, incite the Danes to dillrefs the growing 
commerce of the Engliih in that fea ? Or, whether, on Hie contrary, it might not be malice 
in the Englilh people againft the Hanfeatics or Steelyard mcrclirints i* One thing, however, 
fcems’very evident, that there were no Danes nor Danifh effects thc*n in England. 

It is more than probable that this difpvitc occahoned, or produced a new truce and commer- 
cial intercourfe to be concluded in the fame year, between King Edward TV. wifli the (jo- 
“ vernors of the Countries and Cities of the German Hanfe, otherwife called the *Mcrnc 
Hanfe ; and alfo with the Communities,’' fU^'iverJitatihusJ “ Societies, Princes, Eprd.g 
and Governors of certain Lauds, Countries, Cities, 7 ‘owns, and Territories ofth^Kinp- 
“ dom,” {Regni J “ or Land of Germany,’^ without once nafning the Mafler-Geueral oi 
Prufha, — Foedera, vol. xi. p. 645. 

1470 The next year the Portuguefe made thcmfclvcs mailers of two La ports in the kingdom of 
Morocco, or Fez ; the one, called Arzilla, was on the Atlantic ocean, a little fouth of the 
Streighl of Gibraltar ; the other was named Tangier, on the entrance of thc’Slrcight : on 
wliich expedition King Alphonfo V. employed twenty-four thouland men, and three hundred 
and eight fail of vcllcls, great and finall. 

John, Duke or Czar of RufTia, the fon of Bafilius the Blind, is faid to have been tlic fii A 
of tlie Ruflian Princes who began to unite, by con<]ue(l, many of their prefent provinces into 
one empire, after the Rulhans had been for a confidcraldc time fubjc(fl to tlic Tartars, vviiofe 
fubje6lion he Block off this year, and alfo fubdued moll of the petty princes about iiim, and 
particularly the Dukes of I'wcr and Great jNovogrod ; in which lafl; city, then a place of 

• Stcat riches and commerce, he is faid to have got a booty of three hundred cart loads of goltl 
and filver ; a thing fcarcely to be fuppofed credible. Thus did this tyrant overthrow the vaA 
commerce of a great city then fo venowned for it ; and which, had he poBcffed the forcfighl 
to have cheriBied, miglit have proved of incfliniable and perpetual benefit to him and his fuc- 
ceffors. ddiat city Hands on a navigable river running northward into the lake Lagoda, and 
was commodiouBy feated for conveying to tlie Baltic the commodities of Rullia and Tartary, 
and even of Perfia. The Hans-towns had great dealings with Novogrod, which was one of 
their four great comptoirs. It is much decayed from its prilline grandeur, yet fonic authors 
fay it has Hill one hundred and eighty churches and mouaftcries in it. The country about ii 
abounds in Hax, liemp, corn, wax, honey, and the fineft manufa6lurc of RuBia leathcrc Its 
, latitude is fifty-eight degrees north, and is forty German miles from Narva in Livonia eafl- 
waid. It had been till then frequented by the Hanfeatic mcrcliants near four hunched years, 
(fays Werdenhagen) but according to Thtiaxius, lib. 51, only three hundred years back ; as 
from the year 1272, L u beck fir H began to bring away the above named goods and furs, 
and difperfed tlicm all over Europe. Upon its being taken and plundered, the emporium foi 
the trade of the Hans-towns was removed to Revel, where if continued but fifty years ; from 
thence it was removed to Narva, as the EngliBi, Dutch, and French merchants did at the 
fame time. But the Swedifh wars in and near Livonia proved the ruin of Narva, and of the 
commerce which the Hans-towns carried on in that city. * - ' 
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1470 riii^ is the dear ^iccount vve have ot the rifi: of iluit vv!;ic]i, fciorc tur.'', 

was very little kiaowa to the more eivili/.crl parts or Ikurop:, with whieli it had till tlair i.o 
cnnu.K iioi indeed learccly any cominanication. Y' , inlelsilsan a cuii iiry ino:c, we 

Idudl il'C it ai-iin explored by our (gallant hnp^lilh aJvenluici:,, in a voyaye rill ihen never at- 
tcm[>ted hy any inoual , and a regular commerce cftahlilhed |)ctv;een IhipJaiKUmd Kullia, 

In MathiciiY Miftory of King Louis Xi. of Frartcc, tranllated into I'nylilh by Ciriuidon, 
ill the year 1614, lie makes tluat King take a furvey of all tlie meJt of his rneiropfdis aide to 
bear arms, in this year 1470, when they mulleicdonc hundred and four ihourand then, all in 
one livery, viz. red callbcks and white crolTes, in tlie prtdenrc of the ambairaJor-rof the King 
of y\rraeon. d’his is very pn>]>aldy an exaggerated account of Paris at liicli rm early period : 
yet,, vve mud, at the fame time, acknowledge, that the hiftoiians of mofl other nations of Emope 
have, from a fnnllar vanitv, falien into the lame millakes concerning the rnngm'iudc of their rc- 
ipedivr mcltopolitical citiCsS, of which we have, in our Ihclacc, given fcvcral indanccs. ]\a- 
, ylo, at this tiuic, might very proba!)!y contain about three hundred ihoufmd fouls ; which 
numlu'r was then lupciior to that ol any urlier city in Europe, except Conllantinople and 
Alofeow. i>ut confulcrlng the numlur of iis leligious profeffors of the male fex, wlio may 
then he fuppoied to he in it, the mullering ofoite hundred and four thtmfand men in arms, 
may fairly make five hundred thoufand fouls in Paiis ; though Giovanni Bottcro, wdio wrote 
above one hundred years later, makes ihem not to exceed four hundred thouland ; and he alfo 
a]l(>\v,;; Ifn is to have been then tlie larged city in Cliriftcndom, Mofeow excepted. 

So n:dved vet,’^ lavs tlie ppcat Peiifioirary de Witt, in liis Inteved of Holland, part ii. 
clnsp. c). was England of any naval power, that the HansHowns having*’ (in tlie preceding 
y. av) “ been at war with England, they compelled King Isdwaid IV. to make pcr.ee upon 
lei ms very advantageous to tlicin.” 'J*his was the peace already named, in 1469, and con- 
cluded after Ischvard liad mi{)rifoncd the Steelyard merchants, and I'ei zed their clTefls, on a 
fill mile that lire ] 3 anes had Icized on iour Phiglifh Ihips by their indigation, as before related 
under that year. • 

So long” continues 1 ])e W^ltt, “ as the Ixiigliih ufed to tranfport notlilng beyond fca but 
a few miuc'ials, viz. lead and tin, and much wool parried o\'cr to Calais by a fmall number 
‘‘ of their own Ihips, and fold only to Ncrheiland clothiers, it would liavc been io preiudicial 
to their King to liave I’ccn without liis cihloms oij w'ool,” (amounting alone to fh'ry thou- 
fand crowns per annum hy a war wiili die Netherlands, that we read not of thole pro- 
vinccs ever Incaking out into a pevlefd open *vai with Ivngland. f or, although war fomc- 
“ limes happened between the Piinecs of the refpeclivc countries, yet mod of tlie cities con- 
“ cernecl in trafTick and draperv, continued in amity : fn thnt all the wars ol‘ that rich and plen- 
tiiul couiUrv” (England) “ broke out aga; nil: France, and confcqucntly agaiiill Scotland, 
‘‘ or clfc againd Wales and Ireland, and fometimes. againd Spain.” 

As able an author as lOe Witt was, We may here take the liberty to rcmaik, that King Ixd^ 
vvaid IW being ivetraved by Ills owni brother, the Huke of Clarence, who joined the famous 
kingnnaker, the Eai I of Warwick, ahoiit thiis time, lor dctlironing him, and rejRoring Henry 
VE (which they iliis vear accompliflicd, though for a very Ihort time' it is no wonder that he 
yielded to the Hanfeaties in fomc points. We may alio further remark, that even long before 
the time De W itt alhules to. England had exported conlldcrablc ijuantities of w^oolleii goods 
biryond fca, as appears by d vcral afts of Pailiaiacut, &c* befoic exlnbitcd,, 
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h appears, that, at this time, fonic lands in England might be. valued at near upon ten years 
pim iKile. ] (>r which, in vol. xi. p. 654, of the I' rjcdcni, vve iiavc tlic authority of a record, 
iTj the year 1470, which is a rei'eript of King Edward IV . to Edward Dudley, his (lieutenant 
ol Ireland, declaring, d'liat wlioever lhall icl7A‘ on atid bring to liim Cicorge Duke of Cla** 
rcncc/E(his owji brother) “ or Ricliard Earl of Warwick,” (who plotted the relloration 
qf Knig Hejirv E and had rctiicd thither, and whom he had declared to be traitors) “ ilialJ, 
“ lor his reward, liavc either one hundred pounds per anifuni in land, or cKc one tlioufand 
j^c'junds in ready money, at his option.” 

//^.'^//p. 67 1 , feven Spanilh Ihips, laden with iron, wines, fruits, wool, 5cc. I’jonndfor 
Flanders, being taken by certain Englilh (hips, the SpaniOi owne rs complain thereof to King 


Henry VI. who was now 

again placed, 

, for a fhort time. 

on the thrtmc, 

exhiliiliwg, upi'iii 

oath, the burden and value of their ftiips. 

and tlic prices which the 

inerchandiz. 

c would • iiavc 

yielded in Flanders. Hereby may appear 
and modern times, viz. 

the great diiparity, 

in thofc rc!p^ 

r 


, between tins 

* 

# « 

r. One ftiip of 100 tons, 

valued, with her furniture, at 


L- 

107 

s . 

10 

d, 

0 btc) //r’y 

One ditto of 70 tons, 


at 

... 

70 

0 

0 

One ditto of 120 tons. 


at 


1 10 

0 

0 

One ditto of 1 10 tons. 


at 

- 

140 

0 

‘ 0 

One ditto of 40 toiivS, 


at 

- 

70 

0 

o« 

One ditto of iio ions, 


at 

- 


0 

0 

One ditto of 12c tons, 


at 

- 

1 80 

0 

0 

So tliat tljc higheft value of any one of thefe fliips was but thirty fl 

lill Inp^; 

iin 

]>er ton. 


furniture iaciuded ; the proportion of their money to ours 
to one. 


beii 


jc; as one 


ai id 


k;ven-<. ighth '. is 


2. 'Their Bourdenux wine, tbofc owners fwenr, would in Flanders ha\ c: vicJded live pounds 
per ton, and their Roman and hallaid wines four pounds pci ton. 

3. Their iron, four pounds ten Ihillings per ton. 

4. Their Spnnifn woo], they fw’^e/ir, would have yielded in Flanders four pounds fterimgpcr 
iack, weighing one quintal and three quarters. 

In the fame volume, p. 678, of ^hc Tuxdcra, King lienry VL grants a charter To the 

German merchants of the city of Cologne, wdio now have, and, in times pafr, amongll 
‘‘ other merchants of Germany, had a houfe in the city of London, commonly called the 
“ Guildliall of the Cjcrmans — Domitm in civltate Londoftt^t., qu^ Gutldhtilla iiri 

nnneuputur . 

'J hi.s ch!rrtcr is in tlie very fame flilc, and on very near the fame terms, as that grant- 
^cd in’ihc year 1463, by King Edward IV. to all tlic merchants of the Steelyard in general. 
Probably the Cologne merchants had teflificd a more particular attachment to Henry VI. than 
the other Germans of the Steelyard had done; which might induce that Prince to bellow nH* 
the Steelyard privileges 011 them alone for five years to come. , 

bilhop Burnet and Mr. Strype obfci^e, that the Steelyard merchants had fometimes 
gone beyond tlicir charters, particularly in King Edward the Fourth's reign ; — and it was by 
dint ot great prefents that tliey obtained a renewal of them. Always trading in a body, 
they eafily ruined fingle traders by underfelling them. The cities of Bruges and llairTburglj 
were then the two greatefl cinponums of tlic weft, whofe faftors in the Steely? rd ufuaJIy fet 

fuch 
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>470 fuel) prices ns they plcalVd on ])oth their imports and exports, 'i'his fhort mr-moli -done hiT 
iicient to explain lllis point, and to vindicate oiir nionarclts of the next century for li' !' rr 
trenching, and afterwards finally fupprefniig, the inercnnti!e college of tl;c Steel- yard mer- 
chains, 

AVc llnill dole our account of the tiimnltaous year 1470, \vhh ohlVi viiu;, ff.'un Sir K 
Colton’s Poifliuma, p, jo6 and 187, that notwirhilandiny the \ariOLis of Iharliiinicnt 

wliicli ohligc'd the Engliih merchants to carryall the Aapic connnodiiics cxpoited to Ca^;o^ 
a:onc, and at OTiC Ihited time ol the year , yet out of their 1n])pojed unUmitcd pierog.Uive, 
King Ridiard 11 , King Henry TV. King Hemv VL. and King Edward IV. frc(’|iu:ntly told 
licences with a claule of non ohjianie of any ilatute : whereby,” fays our anlltjiiaiv, thev 

difpenlcd with multitudes, to trade with what commoditi<:s, and to what places tlu:y wouKI 
Kieicnd 11. granted that lliameful privilege, in the twentieth year of his reign, to the mcr- 
chants of of Newcaille, lor their carrying wool, Kc. to any other port Ijcfide Calais, pav- 
• mg him cuilom and fui)fid> extraordinary. Henry IV. granted to divers citizens of i.on^ 
don, to export a great quantity of tin for feven years, })aying; four hundred pouml.s yeiii 1) , 
“ above the ulna) cnhonis, Henry VT. rogramed, at fcveral times, to the tiawn of Ncwcaillc, 
the lame licence they had enjoyed in the twcntici h of Richard II. above fpccn'icd. He alfb 
gKiutv.d to IJcnfMii, a 1 lorcntinc mercliant, to cxpoit titithcr fix lumdied lacks of wool, with 
' a von byAo/Zcofany 1>atutc to the contrary. And alfo to Laurence Rarbarico, for no led.-. 
*’ tliaii! twelve thoufand l<icks of wool, to what ports he pleafcd to carry ihOrn. And aiilioiigh 
• the town of Cala.is complained to Parliament of t’nc iVcquency of' thole licences, and o?' 

decay iherehy, yet it met with no relief. And King Isdward IV. in the rcnih ^’ear c-t' 
** Ins reign, on Injnowing twelve thruFaiul pounds ot' tlivers mercirinfs, }vermirred them, /vo: 
6;/y.o;zr arn' iawg to carry hnple wares to tlic Straits of Mmocco, unlii they weic (all died 
tliL’i fen'd turn.’' i^y this term the Straits of Morocco was llien uiiderltood or intended to 
mean any parts within tlic Mcditci ranean fca. 

'rdms difl tliole Kings, /'or a Jittlc picfcnt gain, hli- n tlie LdViiyg benefits arcriiln;;' to rlirM,: - 
fclves, and fucceflois by the revenue of Calais, and at the fame time ler.dered tlic I;i\vs uf lii; 
kingdom of no effccL So [n-ccarious were the liheiiic^of Lnglaiul under fuch Prince.. 

Tn this clcvr-iuh vaolunKg p. ASy, ofiijc l-'anlcra, we find rliat King Henry \H. again le- 
]daccd upon the throne for a feov months, concluded a iive vears truce and Intcrcoinde of r ;m- 
luercc with King J..<.>uis XT. of I'rancm who favonicd the [,ancafn:an paitv- Anc' as tiie n 
public of (hd ne>a generally favoiiredi the fide 1 4 \ an.c, Henry thouXi: it Idsinten. fr in die 
lame year, p. 697, to remit to the (henoefe merchants refiding in isnclcmd, the Kndim s 

and taxes laid on by feme late a^s of lharhament on f‘>rei;’n mcreliam living in .m 1 

idfo to cafe tliem of part of the fubfidics on wool, fkim-., Icaiher, tm, Ac. h'ut Tien;-. , in :if,s 
f, line year, was a idcond time driven from ilic I'mc-nc le. h mi- Isdccc.rrl W. And a'lu-'uf 
otirei inllaru'es of rile gicat riclies of the il/cdic; Lninlv ju ! n>n'nc'\ aeijutred rr an 
I omnu rce, fo as to he tlic admiration of every torcy.qi nai.r n, h* -t'l idulip d^* Conimin * , an I 
foannes Michael Ihnitus,* in ]\is Hiiloria Florcntii'ci, a-cia; tlnu the;/ adiin. A: Knw jadw ,n ,I 1 \ 
witli luon V for The rccov'enng of liis crown, alter he haul in-.n dii,.n fmt bv il/c i,iin.>u [ d 


nd W'arwidw 

In vol. xi. p. 71C, of the I'lrdcra, we juw c tire expence 
King Heniy VI. a pnlonei hy Is ing (edward IV. in the I o\v 
i.fowaiu c yf ten perRms waiting on him for iourlcen day-s, bi . 
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J470 Ihiliin-’f, uliicli ii' not cjuitc cipjit fliiKinp^s ]>cri.'ny for the King anJ his ten attendants. Andf# 
ill 99 ; I'aiiie record, that captive King's own die; ioi two days, in the 'i'ovver, coil but ihrci: 
dniljo.g^ aiul rcnpe.nce, or ojie jliilhng and ele^'cnpcncc per day. 

{ 11 an^jther reeoid, in tlic fame ])age of the linne volume of the Fa^dcra, of that King^, who 
was -pLii to death in the Ihnvcr, the whole cxpencc of the funeral was thirty-three pound - 
ji < Ihihii’: s a'.d eieli tpciicc, ill which fiim were included the fees ot a pncil, money paid foi 
(ineii rhxii of ro>iland, fpices, Fes to fuch as carried torches with the corpfc to St. [huil'.v 
eh. a'l^h j:i Lomhen, and tiience' to Cheitfcy in Surry; alio to two itildicrs ol Calais, w-ho 
w'archcd tltc corjdc, and for liai'gs i.om Loiuhui to (dicrtley ; in vvliieh him was alio included 
ci'dil pounds tw-cive ihhimgs and tliieepenee diiliiluited in charitv to feveral jehgious orders. 

And, p, 713, in the lame year, the oidmary expence allowed to that King's wide^ug ^'iKiceii 
Margaret of Anjou, jut week, was live rnaiks, or thiec jioufuls fix lliillings and cighrpence : 
and to the Duke of Exeter, a prifoner of the L^ancaihian party, fur himfelt peu' week, hx llni- 
lings and eigjitpcnce ; his chief attendant, tw'o Ihillings , and three other attemlan^ ot c 
ihihiiig; and eightjacncc each per week ; alio for his own tliree fervants, one llnlling .md four- 
pence each per week. Now as their momw weighed fi vcn-cighihs more than ours, cm ‘as one 
i:> to one (e\‘en-cightlis, ilie rates of proviiions were full between tw^o and three tinier a< clieap 
as in our days ; it is cafy llterefore to judge of the* plainnels ns well as chcanneis oi hvnig a" « 
that period, compared to the prefent. l*or one tlhlling and foui]>ence per w.x'k, andfe\en 
eighths of it, which is one (hilling and twopence, made of our money two ihiihg'V'. :;:id iix- 
j'.cncc per week , and reckoning that living was two and a lialf tunes chcapci lliciii tin: 

wliolc amounts to fix (hillings and cightpcp.ee per week for eacii of thole tiiiee fervants ed iIku 
dul;e; or not quite tenpcncc th.rec -farthings pur day of our monev. 

.471 in the year 1471, King Edward W. grants ceitain immunities f:o:n tnli-., Ac. to tin liter- 
eluants of the tenvn of Middlebiug ill f landcrs , ‘‘ alihougli," lavs this King. it he net a 
member of tJic ( iei man I lans-bociety ; for tlic ferviccs done to me I'V ;is tcmpoial l.owi, 

. Peter Biadelyn.” — Ihrdcra, vok xi. p. 729. 

And, in tiie lame: volume, ji. 7^2, he, the lame* year, grants privileges auid .'mmunitics to 
the town of Veer, ('j'erveer, or Camovecr) in Zealand, in behalf of the Count defjrant Pie, . 
its Loid, whole fervices that King heuhy acknowledge s, viz. ddiat tlrey may freely rcfoi t 
to the ]mrts of Enyjand and irclagd, with their lliips and merchandize for fale, and inav there 
" lade Englilh commodities homeward;” (the inerc'iandlze of the fdapJe of Calais alone ex- 
i epted , i.i\ wool. Ieadi<. r, lead, and liia) they paying only threepence per pound lE. iling 
zun'yf nn, and twadvepciu’e one very piece ofclt.Ali of twenty-eight yards long,” (a vc: y ealy 
(Aitv indeed) “ :uid for cloth dyed in grain, the fame a$ the EaPcrlings pay. Ptovidr. d, hr.w- 
I vci , 'That Kini; Icdward’s own fuluc'fts be exempted from paying any duties at tiu, hml 
“ {)Oiioi Vt'er.” A very g;ood aisd kiral provifo truly, for liis own lubj^ lAw 

In ibis ycai,” lay tlic APtnales f landriw, ‘*a treaty ofcommcrcc was concluded bctwiio 
tfie city of Pruges aiul the Hans-towns ; purporting, tluit all the mvreh.niddzc ( 4 ' thelatn, : 
Ihould be brought to Ihiige.; only, as their loic ilaple for all tile Nclln-t lands : i\)\ vd)i^;i 
“ end, (.Cl lam (hi|/S lliould lac flationed Hamfnng and v^Iuy.s, wiiicli the macli.ants .4 iu)ih 
j :ntu s jhould ule, and none otl^crs ; and wiiich were alio to he well fuinlflud a^gaini; [di- 
rate:., A nd tint the cities of Lubeck, Roflock, Wifmnr, Sti .iclfniid, IkiniZKk, KonlngA 
‘‘ I’CTg, Piga, Revel, and all otlicr German, Priifllan, and Livonian cliie::, fliall ufe.no oiiier 
“ einpciium but Rruges ; and that the cuiloms at oluys fliouRl be ig giilatcd ti^id inodciaaed, io • 
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/471 no Illegal cXc'ivf} loiis IIioliM he jiiade. T hat the port of Sluv-"; ff/ould he clranfe h J -cj)- 

cned, and w idened, and he made every other w ay (‘on venleiU for nierehnnl , 'i'h . ja 
inaik.a!)]c treaty helped <p-eatly to incixaie tne e oLiimcrcc ot jiiiip/s, alteady anived to a V' iv 
[peeat hciyht. 

1 lie IJolIandcrs nuifi at tins Inric have Ijcen verv'' conlKlct;ahly adx .ineed in*niai it 1 ni'’’ pvov 
enul coinincrcc , fmee, in the year 1471, their ‘dd and ('upj>ort to tdudi ih>vciri'pi Cli ni. ; 

llie IJold, Duke of^ Hurc^nndy* drew upon tdicrn the scfeninirnt of ihe yieat If:nl of \\ dunivk. 
wlio helnp; iup[;ortcd hy KiriR Louis XI. of riaiuay rook tliiity of iheii na. lehnL lli!;.'- in 
one day, and ionn after twenty rnoren ILir \hifi Uorfele very foon revenyed tliat dil’ail-'r, 
alKU'kin;; arwich with a licet of thirry-fix fail on ihc coaft of N ormandy, retakiny ten of 
llioVc aiul hiirning tlic remainder of them. 

d he pcf>jdc ot the couiury of the flidlons, till now lahjcel to the hoide of Anloin I)einy 

. InirdiY treated hv tliole ol 'Tyrol, eiUercd into a confederated unnm with tlieii neiglih-- ran-’ tl; ‘ 

* tfantons ol Sw’itzerland , winch j uncTion \va\ a conlidcrablc addition to the fnngtk oi linn 
1 ciHjhlieari conit deraev . 

lender tlic yeai 145^, W'c liavc related, from fcvcral autliors, how^ tlte 'J'entonK ordei i:i 
Trufha came to loie a great part of that country to the crown and reiHihlie of Toiaiid. Hut as 
rlic royal autlior of the Mcmoir.s oftlu: Houle of Brandenburgh, jnihliihcd in the year 
gives u;> a clearer and lomcvvhat diderent view’ of tlie decay of' that oulei in Ihuilia, it will not 
he heie unaeceptahle to older a brief relation of it from fueli autlioiitv. ‘‘ Thai older had 
iiKiiutainixl very bloody and long wars againil the Poles, with vrnious faecejf. Hut iinf I 
tlreii C j leal-Mailcr. Cemrade of Lilicliaiikn, in the yeaa I4S^’ cities of 1 d:; nr/ i>. k^ 
'Thorne, and Ifll’dng, declared to Inm, that as they W'ci e xx . ary of’ h is admi n if? i a! lon, tiiey 
liid ti ansfei 1 ed their allegiance to Ckiljinir, hm 0/ Jugehon, King ot lh)kind. d’lie \v:ir 
wlneh llicn broke out Itetwcea that (U'di r and the Pokes eoneerning Prullia, lafted tiiirte.m 
y-nirs , in which tlie Jhalcs wxrc viffors, and prelci ihcd the law. \\ liend'iy Prulha, on Par. 

“ hitiier fde llie Vilduia, was annexed to that kingdom, and called Koyal Ihullia. And the 

‘‘ order kept the further l^rulha, hut was obliged to do homage lor it lo the congucror,^.'’ 

472 By a claule in an acH of Parilamciu, in the twelttii ot King ledward I \k (wdnAt tlenigh 
not printed in the ilatute-hook, i> partly recited in an acl oi the t'oinrh ol King H nn/ \ 11 !. 
cap. 6.) it apps that tlieic was much hncry in tiie •apparel ot thok; times. d he tnf! o: P.^ ie 
acd , ditccL, the kating by the cuidom-lioufe ollieers { lusj ot clolli of in-fd are! five:, 
vaudPKin, velvet, damalk, latin, farcenet, {.niton, camkt, and olhei cloprs (h' liik, ae.d wf 
‘‘ hlk anfi gold, and filvcr, ol the making bevonddeaf' 'J hu-. we ke, that evrn in more re-* 
mom times, much gaiotv of d reds was to be l(vund amongll pei ihms ot futunc, lliou f.i, p; ,^ 

* Imps, in ihofe times tlie lower claldcs of p( op!e did, not, luua nulccak bv rcaion rd imich yieumr 

povcit ( (udd not, fo very ciofclpimitate tie' forme;- in that lelpe^d, a-i i> done in. om g 

c'C rPd ned bv a mo: e !;cnei al incrcafc Ot wc al‘ h i-v eommei I'e and man ulaflui'cn 

Dinin'' tin <_ o: n o !ion s ju’occeding from the rr^ guenr (iimge/s of p^owc’- in eniylnnh in tiie 
contentiivn lor ilie ei'own between the Imules ol d m-l. .md Lane dPea it is mg nnien to h* 
wonv!c.red, t'nat th; ! lans-tow'iis had met with lojr.c ni]ui.cs bo'n tiie e.nglm , tha t., n 
pnvilejw-. ^vvu not ilnaiy maintained, and W’cre even violated in vaimim ixegwA .. If/de 
hardlhips oMiyed t!a ] bms-tow-ns to make rcprifils on the bdygliPn in a Iml^ dc noamcro.. the 
?e.e'. i n: Kuig, Tdw.nd. iV. now liinHy and hrmly fenPd ou\ thetlnone, wo m tiias rc/.i, 
.f472, ,;j^[d,a'd t<.' {)w li;e 1 bmiealu:’, tc» be iatidied for k.c.: i an*/. i...ea.w >, . .0 .n.o .j 
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1472 renewal of tlic alliance, a confirmation. of their ancient privileges, and a mutual fccurity or 
belli panics in their navigation and commerce. Whereupon King Edward accorded to a 

.congrefs of commiffioners, from both parties, to meet at Utrecht, for the fettling of all dilfer- 
enccs ; f^hich were there finally adjufted, in the year 1474. — Foedera, voh xi. p. 739. 

Tn voh.xi. p, 735, of the Foedera, King Edward IV. grants a licence, though contrary to 
tlie Ihitutcs of the Staple, to his lifter Margaret, Duchefs of Burgundy, to clean and pick fifty 
lacks of wool, atid to export the fame free of all fuhfidy, •in whatever fliips Ihc Ihould chule, 
tlnough the Straits of Morocco. 

And, in the fame volume, p. 738, Edward, this fame year, iflued a commiftion for redixTs 
of grievances, and a renewal of the intcrcourfc of commerce with his l>rothcr-in-law, Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy ♦ 

Alfo, as per page 741, &c. of the fame volume, a treaty of peace and intcrcourfc of- com- 
merce, formerly made between King Richard 11 . of England, and John, King of Portugal, 
was now renewed; feveral Portuguefe fhips having, in the preceding year, been vroltiuly 
fei/xd by certain Englifh pirates, commanded by the Ballard of Falconbridge. 

Alfo, i/fu/, p. 748, a fimilar peace or truce was concluded with Scotland; and, p. 750, Ac. 
with France and Bretagne. 

1473 ^ treaty of peace and commerce is alfo concluded between King Edward IV. of England, 
and King Chriftian I. of Denmark ; but ftill with a provifo, that the Eiiglilh lliall not ixdoit 
nor trade to Iceland. — Foedera, vol. xi. p. 735. 

In the fame volume of records, p. 780, King Edward IV. concluded a new truce antrPom- 
mercial intcrcourfc with the aldermen of the German Hans-merchants, refiding at Bruges in 
Flanders, in the name of the general community of the Hanlcatic Confederacy. As this is 
the firft iiiftancc of this fort of treaty between England and the IJans-towns, it is to he pre- 
fuincd, that the latter, in their annual general aftcmbly, held ufualJy at Luhcck, had given a 
general powder to tliofe of Tmbeck for that purpofe. 

, About this time the republic of Venice got poircflion of the famous illc of Cyprus, by vir- 

tue of the alignment of Catherine, daughter of Marco Cornaro, a noble Venetian, the w idow 
of James, baftard fou of John, the laft King thereof. That illc was hclcf by Venice about 
ninety-live years, during which it proved greatly beneficial to her commerce. 

In the lame cleventli volume, p.<7H3,. King Edward IV. granted a licence to the Bifliop of 
Durham to coin halfpence at Durliam : “ He and his prcdcccflbrs,^’ lays that record, “ liav- 
ing, from time immemorial, been in ufe to coin pence or fter lings, but n6t halfpence till 
now.*’ It is fcarccly ncccftliry to inform the reader, tlj^t halfpcuce, as well as pence, were 
now, and for a confidcrablc time later, of lilvcr. ; / , 

In SirTt^ohert Cotton’s Abridgement of the RccordSi wder the year 1473, <potcs a grant 
of the Houle of Commons, of the thirteenth of King Edward IV, of fix thoufiind pounds for- 
the relief of decayed townis : he gives alfo another graiirtfoT-^hc fame purpofe and fum, in 148:*, 
which was the twcnty-fccond of the fame King. But as neither of tiicm are to be founll 
in the printed ftatutc-book, we willi he ^ could have been more explicit, with rclpci^lr 
to the more particular application of thdije Charitable grants. 

1474 Idle anonymous author of the Chronica Sclavica, already f^ccjucntly quoted, relates, “ That 
“ there was a convention held at litrecht,*’ (TrajetH) polfibly at Niincgucn, “between the 
“ cities,” tliat is, the Hans-towns, “ and the Englilh ; when the King of Phiglaild, Ed- 
“ v;ard IV. renewed the privileges to tUofc citios, under the mediatk)n of Cl\arlcs the BoM, 

“ Duk'- 
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1474 Duke of Burgundy ; fo that their faaors might freely refort to England with tlieir merchan- 
“ dize, they haviJig now <alfo obtained additional privileges. This was after a war of tliicc 
“ years between them and England, (fee the year 1470) that was occalioned by the capture of 
“ feme Isnglilh Ihips in the Sound, which made the Englhh, in revenge, plunder fixty ihlps 
“ of the 1 lans-towns.” Upon which we ihall only obferve, <hat what Mr. as un- 

der the year 1470, perhaps truly, aferibes to the fuperiorlty of the naval lli cngth of Jic M:ni- 
fcatics, the author of the Chronica Sclavica arctributes to the gooduefs of' Kiing Edward iV. 
“ For,’' lays lie, “ this King was virtuous, and a lover of equity.” 

The Turks having, by this time, made themfelvcs mahars of all the countiy of Ct linca, or 
Criin 'Fartary, anciently called Taurica Chcifonefus, excepting only the city and port of CaPfa, 
ftlll belonging to the Gcnocle, this city, after a long and vigorous defence, was, in this fame 
year 1474, taken by the Turks, under Mohammed il. by which event the Genoefe wxrc ejuite 
•driven out of tlic Black Sea. Elated by this conqueft, the Turks bend tlieir arms againd the 
Venetian territories on the cah Ihores of the Adriatic fca vvitli too much fiiccefs. 

In the fourtcentli year alfo of King Edward IV. Sir Robert Cotton has, in his Abridge- 
ment of tlic records, p. 697, given us an a<ft of Parliament, not to be found in the printed 
flatiite-book, but which is only a cofifcqucncc of the before -named treaty of peace and coiii- 
incrcc with the Hans-towns this yctir: “ Whereby the houfe called the Stylc-houfe, otherwife 
“ the Stilliard, in the parifli of Ali-hallows, in London, is alfigncd to the merchants of the 
“ flans, and to their fucceflbrs for ever, together with other tenements to the fame belong- 
“ ing ; yielding yearly to the mayor of London feventy pounds,” (or one hundred and twenty- 
five poutids eight Ihillings and fourpence of our modern money, their money being equal to one 
feven-eighths of ours) and other rents to others.” 

But although we have already, under tiiis year, from tlic Chronica Sclavica, and from our 
l:.ng,iilh antiijuarian, given a Iketch of the folemn treaty between hlngland and the flans 
l.c.agiie, it feems rcijuilltc to deferibe a fuller account thereof, as it comes from the incontcibi- 
blo antiiority of' the Fccclcra, vol.xi. p. 79:2, Stc. whicli is a treaty between King Edward I X', * 
and Hie Depufjes of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Dantzick. in the name and by the aiuhoritv of 
all the cities and towns of the 'Feutonic Hans-Lcaguc. >The fubilance wdicreof is as follow^ : 

“ 1 . All pail injuries and complaints lliall be buried in oblivion, and ail injuries and vio- 
“ lences lhall be alifolutely forborne for the futinc. * 

IL For the greater fafety of the merchants and people of the Hans-Socicty, King Edwai J 
agrees to grant his charter or obligation, in the itrongdl rcims, and lhall alfo get ic con- 
“ -firmed by aft of Pariiaiiicnt, that no kind of tfimnge ihall !.>c done to their pcrlons or goods, 
“ by rcafon of any fcnteiicc or determination or riie laid King and his council.^^r rcpi bals, 
^ See. on account of matters done prior to this treaty. ^ 

“ lU. Idle merchants of England may freely refon and tiadc to tlic countries and ports V>f' 
** the Hans- League, as the Hanfeatlc merchants may to England, with their ihips and nun - 
chandizc, freely to fell the fame, and purchalc othcis there, without paying in cithci couu- 
try any more than the ancient duties and cuftoms, on any pretence whatever. 

“ IV. All the privileges and immunities of the Hanfeatics in England arc hereby renewed, 
and fhall alfo l)e confirniecf by aft of Put hament, and the Engllfli fliall enjoy all their aa- 
cient immunities at the Hans-towms as formerly 

“ V. The Hanfcaiic merchants in England fhall not henceforth be fubieft to tlic Lord 
High Aj/mirafs cdurt or jurifdiftlon ; but, in coiltrovetfics about maritime affairs, Kc. fiuiU 
** have twe; judges allotted to them l>y the King for determining the fame. 


” VI. That 
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VJ. Tliat the Steel-yard in I^ondon, in its utmoft extent, fliall be caMifnincfl to the falJ 
( jcrniun nieichants, as al lb the Steel-yard at Uohon, (this is the hrfl mcvatioii of llollon 
Steuh-yard in the Focdcra) and that a like houlc be afhgncd for their ufe at Lynn, tkxu 
“ the watcr-lidc. 

'i'liat the ten thoufand pounds flcrling, liquidated to be due by the King to rlie 
faid (iicrnian 1 Ians merchants, lhall be paid or deducted out of the cuiloms and duties on 
“ thcii merchandize, till the whole fum be difeharged. ‘ 

“ Ylil. If any city of the Hanfcatics lliall hereafter feparate itfelffrom the general union, 
llic King of England lliall caufe all tlie privileges of that leparating city to ceafe in Jhiglaiid^ 
until tluy be re-united to the League. 

IX. faid German merchants of the Stccl-yard fluul iiavc the pof’ejTtng a^id keepin,; 

of tlie gvitc of the city of London, called Bilhopfgatc, as l)y ancient ag) cement betutc Ji 
tliat city andthem. 

“ X. The King dial] provide, that the woollen cloth of Ihigland he refonned, l^th a., to 
“ the quality of the wool, and the length and breadth of the i k Ji 

“ XI. The faid Steel-yard merchants jhall he at lihcrtv lo (cil the ir Rlicnlilt wines f>v re 
‘‘ tail, as well as by wholcfalc, according to ancient cullom.'' 

d his treaty was ratilicJ by King Edward IV. on ihv; tv^eiuicilt of Ju)v, 1474, and l^y tin/ 
confuis and proconfuls of Lubcck, Ilainburg, and Lanizick, in the name of t!»c \v]i<*]r kngue, 
the deputies from the following cities beinj; alfo prefent, viz. Imbcck, Dorinunul, Muiiiho, 
Deventer, and Campen ; alfo the two aldermen and the fecrc lary of the Hans inerchaTus i^h - 
ding at Bruges, by the fecreiarv of the faid mcichants of the Steel-yard in Eondon ; and., 
laftly, by tlic fecrctary of the Hans merchants refiding at Bergen in Norwav. 

We may here o])fcrve bom tlii.s treaty, f iifh 'J’hat the HnnEallcs had a higher opinion of 
the credit and authority of an of Ihai liament, than of that of lh<' King and coiineil alone 
Secondly, We may conclu'.le, that Air. De Witt’*; acLount of ilu: fh j>erin: it y of the naval 
ilrength of the I Euis-town ; was irearcr tire truth, and had eon tj uentlv a greater iiniiu n.^e on 
tliis treaty, than the virtue* and lovx* of jullice alcnh-si to King' l*.»lward by the Chro.nica Scla- 
> iea above-mentioned; and thalicvcn, horn moll of it*. tides, miy !)C clearly feen the naval 
fuperioriry of the Hans-l.caguc at this time, 

'Ehe alliatKe made, as appear.f in this eoliiine, }u rvjq, of the E ml era, hetween King Ed 
ward IV. and Cliarlcs the Bold, 13 uke of Buigundv, foi' ’ iuir jointly attacking King Eouis XL 
rjiul ioi enabling Edward not only to leeover tlic fii' liics of Xorniandy and Ghuc/rnc*, but tin* 
entire I'lcnch inoiiarchy, came to notluiig, in (.onrequencc ofllitil DukcE wild fcheinrs agaiidt: 
(ieiip^iy, wliic-h made )iim neglcd to h.con 1 Ed ward,, wdio ha^!, in this fame year, aclualh/ 
invaded 1 ' ranee avith an aimy. Had tlfis fchcnie fuccceded, it wms Isy this aliiance IlijUilak'd, 
That, in recompe nee for that Duke’s addlancc, Edward was to yield him the du. !;v of Barr, 
the ccmnt’cs of Clianqjagne, Nevers, Lliett.], Eu, Ciuife, and St. I’aul, the Ivn mi v ol‘ jDfuiai, 
tiic'city and teriitm'ies of 'rournay, the cities and countries on the Somme, Kc. vdtliout^any 
\aifelgge or drpcmlenre on E Ivvard, 01 on any future Kings of Fiance ; thus Iclllng •Jie 
beaiks Ikin before they Inid caught and killed the bear. — But l.onis jiroved too c uuning 
f<.r thmn both, and bouglit of? Edward for a yearly petition of i'Jty thouhiiul cio'.vns tlu- 
ring his ilL, whilh he luouylit dcftriuTlion on that ]u*n(Mhon;\ Ihlnce,the Dukeoi Bm fg.i m! v. 

In King IscKvard's preparaitons for the iuvafjon of lhance, :/eT. p. 817. we lee the daile pay 
.of his kniglits in the army was two ILillings — of his f]»eainnn oi *111011 at-ayins one iinilin 

of 
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2474 of his archers llxpcncc. A duke’s pay wns thirteen fliillings and fonrpcncc ; an caiTs fix ihiU 
Jings and elpjnpeiK.c ; a h.aron's and banneret’s four Ihillings ; the King’s phyfeiau t\^o 

iliillinp^s pci day ; tlic like to the Dean of liis chapel ; and the other citrgv one Ihilling end 
twopence c*'i( h ; his body lurgcon one Ihilling and llxpcncc; and fcvcn oilier furgeons one 
iliilling each , money being fl 111 one fcycn-cighths of modern money, and the rate of living 
t]i( n being at leall two one~half times cheaper than in our days. * 

in the hredv-ra, vol. xi. p. 824, &:c. a truce for forty-live years was c^oncliulcd l^etwecn Ixing 
l.dward IV. of^ Kngland, and King James 111 . of Scotland ; and nllo a licaty fur a niaiiiag/j 
bciween James’s inlant Ion, James, afterwards King James )V. and Cecilv, fdv.arfd’s inlant 
dauelitei, vwtliwlioin hdward llipulatcd to gi ve a poi tion of twenty tliOLiiand maiks llcrling. 

I he.fWoid Hciliiyg being now become necelJary to dlilinginlh Knglilii money liom the 
duhnled Seutnh money. And fo carncld was Kdvvard to leeurc the back door of Scotland, 
A\]n!il his <a!Kr i^licmc againfi Ihancc was in agitation, that lie paid down, at different rimes, 
UirmlK';' ! a! A' nait of this 1hpulate».i portion, although that marriage never took yilace. Jlul he 
iiad ihc ])!(.'( amiun to foid tlie piovoil, magillratcs, and fnirgliers of lidinl'Airgh to make gocjJ 
the monev to hmi, in cafe K 1 g; (allies Ihould declare againlf the marriage, a.> lie afterwards 
aC.hialiy did. 

I or ihis expaaliiion agtnii"’- I'laner, Kdward, /VoW. p, 835-f), treated of an alhap.ee with th.c 
i'nnpeieii'l uderick Ilf ami King ui Hungary ; anri, r/oV/. p. 839, lie Imnnioned all Lnehlli 
ihi'jA. oi hxiecn tons and upwrnds to he leady ; as alio the artillery, \’iz. cannon, (named cul- 
v>*iine;-, low lei's, lei pent lives, (\r.j bciidcs Iv)\ys, arrows, ipextrs, and Iwr^rds, no liand-guns 
ie ing as V et invuited , aho amiriunition, as gunpowaier, : pidz^rresj liiljjhur, falrpetie, floties, 
(n n* bullet.'.) irim, lead, tkc. A 11 vvhic.h he directed hi.wdficc i s, ns wx'. ufiia! in ihofe calc'O 
lo fixe every where loi' his ufe, paving rcatlv money for them. Such was tlic pnuhiec in thole 
nines, and wliich is fo diffcicnt from tliaf ofoui davs. 

/ p. Sfi, King fvivvsud IV. :k knowlevlees a debt ot eleven tliouland Spanifli crowns to 
live rnenhaiu. ot (impuleoa in '•■pain, uf the value of which ium eeitam .Ivnglilh flnpis had 
u/uix/d them on me lea.. , But as Ihlward, at tiiis time more elpecially, could not well l['arc 
the j^av meiit of tin djp. ;i, lee.dv m< me v, ‘‘ he jironfilL's tn allow tiit. lame to the t i uipu<i:.aii 
“ merchants out of the cuifmi. hercrdur to l>eer>me due to luin by them, on thLir impc>Tra- 
tion and cx]n'ntafion of nierehande/e.” din. liiews that the C i uijAiiean s, at rhi'. time, 
ranied on, in all probability l)y tlie port of Ihlboa, coniidciable coir.mei ee with TniglanJ. 

This article concludes ail oin' cxnacis lion^. the t.!e\entli vedumc of fcymci s C’oliednon of 
Records, tr) which we arc lo mueli mdetjUmn iioni tiie yt'ar igge to tins time., for a gicr.t nials 
of Important and intcrefting malcii.dn 

5 ^ In tile twelfth volume, n. 7, of that C'ollsBmin wc find that, in the year kiig'; IwU 

ward IV. haying imrnnvcd live ihoufaud pomuls if. i lingo! Lmenwo and Julian de •Aledn; vn 
and four other mcrchanls of llorcnce, lug, m leimn, giants tlic ni a lireiv-c to cxpoit, citTur 
from lu'iulon. Sandwich, or Southampton, and in .mv ihipsx Knglilh or loreign, woed, wcof 
Jen cloth of any colour, whether in grain or <va in gi.iin, lead, and tin; and to carry the 
wool iij> the Streights of Morocco, and the cloth, thi, and lead to any parts beydnd lea . and 
to bring hack to thoic three. ports, in the fame vcfftls, any meichandlzc fiotii bcvoiul 1.::, 
until they lhall have rcgiaid ihcmfdvcs out of the enftoms, (ubfidies, Ac. which will he dm to 
liiirt on the laid cxjvnts and imports ; they not being bound to pay above tout niaiks fur the 

* culiom, 
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JJ.75 cuAom. fohflv'.y, and other dues of Calais on each fack of wool, and the ufual cullom and fub-c 
ii.ly on cloth, lead, and tin. 

'fliis is one of the non ohjlante h retches of prerogative, of which we have given various in- 
fiincesTTrom Sir Robert Cotton, under the year 1470, one of wliich was cxercifcd hy this very 
King; the b?d tendency of which is, in that place, fulhciently explained. 

In th*e twelfth volume, 'p. 21, of the Foedera, we have alfo the treaty between Louis XL 
and Edward IV. already mentioned as agreed to in the p^’^eceding year, after Edward had trauE 
ported an army into France, and found himfclf deferted by the Duke of Burgundy, who, in- , 
ilead.of joining Edward with his forces as he had ftipulatcd, amufed himfclf with the iinfuc- 
cclsiul liege of Nuys in Germany. By this treaty, as before related, Louis agrees to }>ay Ed- 
ward fifty thoufand French crowns yearly, during his life ; and a truce was agreed upon, 
wliich was to lad during their joint lives : a rontradl of marriage was thereby alfo entered into 
between the Dauphin and Edward’s daughter Elizabeth, which however did not take ])lacc. 

In this rear the Parliament of Scotland cnafted their new groat to be made of the lar.ne fine- 
nefs with the Englilh groat, twelve of which made an ounce of filver; and their lilvcr pcnr.y 
and halfpenny was to be of the like finenefs ; but the penny was to go for threepence. In 
moll of their laws for railing the nominal value of their coins, they complain that their money 
is exported, and no due care taken to import bullion from foreign parts, agreeable to the laws* 
for that end. About this time alfo they raifed the nominal value of all their gold coins, for 
the lame afllgncd rcafoii, viz. that gold was cheaper in Scotland, and was lhci<cfoic carried 
beyond ica. This regulation feems not to be perfectly conlillcnt with the preceding offts. 

1476 In vol. xii. p. 28, of the Foedera, we fee a licence from King Edward IV. to certain per- 
fons, w'ith their ncceilary fervants, for four years, “ to pradlice the artificial fcicncc of natural 

philofophy, in making of gold and filver from mercury.” 'J'ius was probably the fame 
bubble witli that called the philolbphic powder or llonc. 

Differences having arifen between the general Hans-confcdcracy and the city of C<jl(\gne, 
one of the mofl ancient and confiderablc of its members, the general alllmhly of that Conlc- 
deraev l:aJ, for a time, disfranchifed tliat city, or cut it oil 1 rom the pi ivileges of the lian- 
fcatic-lcaguc , for that Cologne alone, as we have related undei the year' 1470, had accepted 
of King Henry VI. the foie enjoyment of the Stcclyaid privileges, exclufivc of the other Man- 
f. itics. But Cologne haviipg coni[H:)und( d its dillFrciices with the general aflcmbly of the 
ibuis-lcague, tile confujs and proconfuls of the city of Lubeck, in tlic year 1476, notified to 
King Edward IV. in the name of the general Confederacy, that Cologne, at the requefi: of tlic 
Einpcior Ifitcleriek Ilf. and the Eleflor of Treves, was again reconciled and united to their 
bodv. Eoeucia, vol. xii. p. 36. 

1477 d hc'^ickling and barreling of falmon for exportation h of great anti(|uity in Scotland, ,ivhcre 
tliat fine fllli very much ybouiuls. ddicre \vas a law made by the Parliament of Seoiland in 
this \Ccir, wlilcli dii,cvTs their falmon barrcL to be of the meafure of the city of Hamburgh, 
and of tile ancient aili/.e. Indeed there arc many ftatutes for the regulation of the lalmon 
iitivny in Scotland ; which fiflicry has long been deemed of great importance to that kiiift,- 

* •' ' 

j\n I -ngl’.fii A(Sh of Parliament, feventCCUth of Edward IV. cap. i. proliibits the circulation 
of Infb niL>i;cv in Isngland, bccaufc, perhaps, it was of hafer alloy. It wnas allb made Iclony 
])y tlic Jame flatute to export the coin of England, or even plate and IniHion, or jewels of gold 
or lilver, without the King’s licence i and all bullion, produced by pidting d^vvn of tlic coin, 

was 
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1477 was to be forfeited. It was alfo cnaficd, that all goldimkh's filvct pink-, kc, was to be as fine 
as the fieri iiig, that is, the current liLvcr penay called a llcrliiig, and to be marked aceord- 
ingly. 

By the fame afl, all merchants -aliens were again enjoli.cd to employ the nmnev rerdved 
for their merchandizes upon the commodities of llic realm.’' Concernim; Vvhicln r.nd all 
fuch kind of law’s, cnougli has been already faid in this work. • 

The death of Charles the J?old, I )ulve of* Burgundy, killed in tins )'ear i)t'forc INhmcv in 
Lorraine, produced great alterations in tire {late of commerce in the Ncthcilandv and otlici 
parts, and it may alfo be juilly faid, as Rapin has well oblervcd, to liave bfcfi the prindpa^ 
fource of moil of the wars with wljich Europe lias been troubled ever ilncc. I'oi Innjis 
of rVaiicc, taking advantage of Charles’s leaving an only child, a daugl't<'^'» named Marv, of 
but nine years ol age, (eized on Burgundy, and on the towns on the liver Somme m ihcardie, 

, pofTelfed by her late father, whereby the power of d'rnncc w'as coniidcrablv incrcaled. And 
•hid mn that young Ih inceis been at length married to Alaximillai’i of Aufliia, fon of the Km- 
])cror b'rcdcrick 111. it is polliblc that Trance might have iwallowcd up the rcll of her rich do- 
minions. 

d ill that hcadflrong Duke’s fatal miicondiuk, ant! for above one hundred and twenty vear^^ 
backwaid, the Netherlands had }>een in the grcateil profperity and aflluenec. Comini ncs lays, 
“ Tliat although he had liimi'elf travelled the bclT part of Europe, yet he never law any coun- 
try M>ou nd (b much in riches, iumptuous buildings, vail expcnccs, feails, and all kind of 
])rodigality ; and that the city of Bruges had a greater traffic of merchandize and leioi t ot' 
“ ilrangcrs tlian any town in Europe.” “ Antwerp too had become tl]c great llapic of the 
northern nations,” favs Voltaire, in his (general Hillory of Europe; “ in (iiitnt there 
were fifty tlioul'and artiiicers employed in the woollc.n manu/adiurc ; and Anas was cclc- 
brated for its beautiful tapcilrics.” 

A^ultaiic, fpcaking of the defeat of Duke Charles Iry the then ruble Switzers at GJranfon, 
makes the following remark: who could have, at that time, thought, when the largell* 

“ diamond in, Europe,” then belonging to Duke Charles, “ was taken by a Swifs foldicn^ 
“ and fohl to his general for a crown, that there would be one day much finer and wealthier 
“ cities in Switzerland than even Dijon, the capital of tlic dukedom of Burgundy,” viz. Zii- 
rick, Bern, Bafil, Solothurn, Nc. Mathicifs liidor^ of Louis XI. fays, “ that diamond 
“ was fold for a florin to a priell, who lent it to the magiflrates of his canton; and that it 
paired afterwards through many hands, till at length Pope Julius 11. had it for twenty thou- 
“ fand florins. There were alio, the fame hillonan adds, many other ineiliinablc jewels, 
“ wliich were little cftceraed by the Swifs ; the fpoil being above three millions i!'.-*^old, jewels, 
See. which the viflors held in fo little cllimation, that they exchanged gold for copper, and 
fdverfortin. Tlicy even tore the pavilions of cloth of gold into pieces to apparel tficir 
wives and children ; for thole people lived as yet in that enmmeiulablc ignorance of moiu'y, 
which made Sparta for live hundred years the Qyiccn of Crcccc.” I'he cantons of Switzer- 
land were, at this time, only eight in number, viz. Uri, Switz, Undcrwaldcn, Dvrn, Zurick, 
Claris, Ducern, and Ziig; the five others, viz. Friburg, Solothurn, Bafil, Schaf hawicn, and 
Appenzel, not having as yet entered into that Confederacy. 

In this fcvcutccnth year of King Edward IV. Sir Robert Cotton, from the Records in the 
ToVer, acquaints us, TIkU flatutes were made for paving the llreets of Caiiterburv, Soiith- 
arnptoiv 'Fauntoif, and Ciicnceiler from which we prefume it may be inferred, that thofc 
VoL. 1. 3 S pficcs 
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placc*^ were then I'lfcn into a thriving ‘fituation : but tliofc flatutcs, being quite ol.>loletc, are 
* not in the printed coIlcdVion. 

2478 In the twcdftli volume, p. 51, of the Feudera, vve Iiavc a charter from King Edward 1 V. 
“ to tiic grandees/’ ^yctt'mamiis is the Latin, con'nds, proconfuls, judges, communities, 
“ focietics, and men of the parts of the county of f'riehland, called Oileigow and Wellcrgow, 
’ “ importitig, that wheicas, in old times, there had been a good corrcfpondence, confcdciacy, 
“ and intciconrlc of merchandize between tlie people of Lngla!\d and your predecefTors, and 
“ tile other people of the before-named parts of Frielland, until the fame was interrupted by 
“ means of certain feditious men, dillurbcrs (xf the public ])cace ; we therc/ore, lacing de- 
‘‘ firous to renew the laid ancient corrtr})ondcncc and intercourfe of commerce, do hereby 
“ agree, contradb, and conclude a good, fmccrc, true, and peipctual peace and frwtndihip, tor 
us, and our heirs and fuccclTors, \afials, fubjefts, kingdoms, Kc. with you, your Iwiis and 
“ fucctirors, valfals and fubjefts, lor ever; fo as the iubjedls on both lidcs may freely ^rclort 
‘‘ and trade with their Ihips and mtrehandize to each otheFs countries, <Vc.” • « 

In the fame volume, p. 57, we meet with a continuation of the truce between King Ldwaid 
IV. and Chrifliern I. King of Denmark, he, wliich contains the acciiiloined piovifo, that 
no Englifh Ihip lhall refort to Iceland vvitliout fj)cci:il leave from the Danilh King. 

In tiiis rwclftli volume, p. 6, of the F^xdera, we alio ntcet with another jnllance of the 
disfrancliifcmcnt of a member of the Hanfeatic-confedcracy, in this very year 1478. It is a 
certificate addicHcd to King Edward I V. (;f Etigland from tlie general diet of the Hans-tenvn^ 
met at Luhcck, importing, “ That the city of Coiberg in Pomerania had leparated itCTf Irutu 
** the Hanfeatic-cunfcdcracv, and is tluiefore utterly incapable of participating cxf tlu' }>rivi- 
“ leges of this League in F.nglaiid, until the laid League lliall certify that Coiberg is again 
reconciled to it.” This certificate is agreeable to tlu lall general treaty between the faid 
King and the Flanfcatic-confcdcracy. 

In the fame vedume, p. 67, he. we fee a new treaty of peace, and an intercourL of com- 
merce and mutual hnicry, lictwceti Many Duchefs of ilurgundy, jointly with the Atch-Duke 
Mat<iinilian, her confort, on tlic one part, and Ed ward 1 V. King of England, an the other 
part, dated at Lille, the twelfth o( J ulyg 1478, in lubllap.ee as follows, viz. 

“ 1 . From the date hereof, for ever, the merchants of England, Ireland, and Calais on the 
“ one part, and the merchants rtf flrahant, Flanders, Mainault, Holland, Zealand, Tvleciilin, 
** ^cc. on the other part, as well merchants of wool, leather, victuals, as all otlrcrs wliatfo- 
‘‘ ever, may freely refort and trade by Tea and land, witli their (hips and merchandize, to each 
others countries. 

And may freely buy and carry aw^ay victuals or provifions, mutually, from each 
‘‘ othcis countries, withoiit any obhruv^tion. • 

f . • 

• “ III. On account whereof, there lhall be paid, on both fides, only the ancient duties and 

“ tulb, and none other. 

‘‘ IV. 'Flic nit-rchants on both Tides, their factors, fervants, mariners, he> may faLIv, and 
“ \siUiout molelbition, refidc in tlic otUcr$ country, without difturhance on account of ^^ly 
foinici ddlercnccs. 

V. Sludl not prefume, on any pretence*, to dlfturh or iniurc the merchants, 

he. of foreign nations reforting to the ports of tfie Nether laiuls, or of England. Nor lhall 
the merchants, he. of either coiitrafting party be molcfted by foreign merchants, in the 
ports of either of the coatrafting parties* 


VI. The 
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I 4 yb A' I. Xhc fiihcrs on both hdcs lliall freely tihi on the IVas, \^■it]K)^t 'iny irnyi 1 ir" R b- 

ccnce, oi late condu^l , auel when driven, b\ ilicis eh weanher oi otlier iiceel'iJv, inO> br * 
“ ports ch'eithcr paity, they fliall be kinJJy treat'd, on payni- t:ie eatlomaiy due . 

“ \ JL No pirates, whether of* France, Fianders, or any oUi-r co\inriv, aic to l a ponnu’-oi 
“ to enter the ports of cither party, to nioleft cither the traders or tin- nilKU' . • Mor ihal! they 
be there permitted to fell the Ibips or goods belonging to eitlier pan : \ , n >1 [;> i.ind (U ytlu i 
‘‘ wile dilpole thereof in the liuid ports. And if, notwitlillandiiig thi pro! i loit nnn, l)j n th.i'l 
“ happen to be lold or alienated, the officers of the port or jdacc lhail be bouiKi to nralie .y c,d 
their value to the injured j)arty. 

1 lie word pirates, in tlic foregoing' article, could probably mean ur inlcnv.1 nothing 
moK^tlian enemies armed Ihips. 

. “ \' ! 11. d he ihips and mariners of either contra8:ing party fltall not inip(rit into the others 
country the goods of tlie enemy of that country. 

• IX. In cafe tlie ihips of either party be wrecked on llic coalls of the other pari), neiiher 
Ihip nor goods lhail be deemed wrecked and forfeited, in cale there be cithei men, woman, 
cJiild, dog, cat, or cock found alive in fuch Ihip; but all lhail be preferved for tlie owners, 
allowing, only a rcalcuiable lalvagc. 

“ X. d’he merchants of hotli partiv'S lhail enjoy and polTefs their houfes, and all otlier pri- 
‘‘ vilcges*, ift each others countiics, in like manner as the cuiloin has been for the hill fixty 
yeau of i ntcrcourfc between them. 

XI. When Fnglilh merchants lefort to the fairs of Antwerp, Mens, Xc. they may frcelv 
“ buv what merchandiy.c they think lit, and at what piicc lhail be agreed on : but tlie eJnef of 
tlie laid langlllb, merchants, commonly called the Court iXIecller, lhali not be permitted to 
“ fix a limited price on the goods tlie Fnglilh want to buv, nor ordain any punillimcrit on 
“ fuch as lhail gi^e an higher price for them, as has fonneriv been an occahonal pra«?t!ce, and 
“ lias occahoned frequent complaints iVom the mercliants of the Netltcrlands. 

“ XII. Xcitlicr lhail tlie Fnglilh, at tlie laitl Netherland fairs and rnaikets, direft or 'qi-. 
point, that no Fnglilh ntcrchant lhail buy any goods belonging to Neihcilanders till at or 
near the dole of fuch fair or market, as lometimcs Iijis been the calc ; forafmuch as tiie faid 
Nctiierlandcrs’, fatigued with being fo long on the f}>ot, in order to get the Iboiicr iiomc to 
“ their habitations, do then ufually lell their waics at ii) undcr-piicc, as has been ooen com- 
** plained of. 

XI IF And bccaufe, the Netherland mcrcliaitts have often complained that tlie Fnglilli 
have ordained, that none of their mcicliants lliould buy any goods iiom lire N ethei la ndei s 
“ but by the weights of the King's beam, which is a grc.tl and exorbitant vveiy;h^bLU ulu n 

V the Fnglilh fell their goods to the Nethcrlandei s, they do it by their own piivaie weight., 

'' called the. fmail weight. This error furcly ought to he rccliried by royal aullioi it y Xc.* 

N. ]]. The other aiticlcs relate to the fcaidfmg of Ihips for prohibited goods, or for buF 

• lion ; for granting liberty to the Englilh to carry the bullion iliey purchalo in other coimln; ' 

• through the Nethei lands, and thence freely iiomc to IFigland, Xc, ^ 

At this congrefs, various complaints of the Netiiei landers againll the Fnglilh mcidiants (df 
the haple at Calais, and of the Staplers againft the Nethei landers, wcie difculTcd and redreiK J ; 
fuch as ihofc relating to frauds in wool, eld and new, its package, payment for jt, Xc. ;d’ 

V hich matters arc long fmee obiolclc, and therefore omitted. 

• 3 S a. In 
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i.j;8 IiJ vol. xil. p, 8^.», ol* the Fa.\lera, if appears, tliat a new treaty Avas fet on foot In t])is year, 
v\ liieli was pci le(;'te8 ilie lollovving one, }>. too, for prolonging tlic truce and intcrcourfc bc- 
*i\vcen {^ngland and b rancc. to one hundred years after the cliain ol one of the two Kings, Ld- 
>v:'rd IV. and Louis X[. and alfo that the annual paynient of iil'ty tlioul'and crowns ihould be 
rraitiiuuJ to Edward's fuccciTors for tlic faid (enn of one liuiulred years ; and the dii e6tors 
tIu' bank oF Mcdicis at Idorence were to be bound ibr the payment of the faid an- 
nuo y . • 

"idle leader wll! eafily comprehend the reafou why the treaties between England and France 
were Called truces, ever fnc‘c tlie conqueft of the provinces in France, belonging formerly to 
ILigland, \i7. to prevent the flarting or even naming England's title to, or claims on France. 
Mdius that aitful and fufpicious Jhince, Louis X[. chofc rather to agicc to one hui^drccl years 
coTitiniiancc both of the truce and annuity, than to enter into any dii'cuilion ot lights and 
cinuns witli King Edw’aid IV. a truce bcinp^ nothing clFe but a mere ceflation of hoftilitles for 
a liinitt'd time. $ # 

In vol. xii. p. 94, of the Foedern, we find a deed which difpenfes w'ith an A6V of Parliament 
of the eighth vear of King Henry VL prohibiting all Englilh fuipcCls from reforting to any 
places of the King of Denmark's country, either lor hlbing or merchandizing, exce[>ting only 
to the llaplc of Bergen in Norway, on pain of forfeiting all moveables, and alfo of imprifon- 
incnt during pleafure ; for, notwitbila.nding that exprefs Idatuie, “ King Edward IV. now 
“ grants a licence to Robert Alcock of Hull, to fend an Englilh fhip of two hundred and 
“ forty tons, laden with any mcrcliandizc, not of the fla}>le ol Calais, (o Iceland, ailvl tlurc 
“ to reJade fifli or other goods back for England, the faid haiute, or any other or rcflric- 
“ tion to the contrary notwitlilLinding." It is not to ])e imagined that this merchant received 
this favour without fonic good and equivalent return. 

1479 The Chronica Sclavica relates, that in the yeans 1479 and 1480, the Sclavian cirics, Civltutcs 
SclaviciV, by which he means the (jerman flans -cities on the Baltic Shores, concluded, at IVIunf- 
. ter, peace and friendfhip with the Hollanders, lloHandr 'inn^ of Amflerdam and other cities. 
This author alleges, “ That the Hollanders had done much damage to thofe Hansrtovvns, al- 
tliough now at length a peace or^truce was concluded with them for twenty-four years j where- 
“ by it was flipulated, that both fides might freely and peaceably carry on and tranfport their 
merchandize, N:c, which agrecunent was afterwards ratified and confirmed by the Emperor 
“ Maximilian 1 .^' Whereupon our anonymous aiitlior concludes with the following remark, 
viz. fine conunutationc et rnttcium pet mutatione atquc commerclo^ rtgna et civitates fare dii< ju- 
“ cunde non poffunt , that is, without the exchange of mcrchaJidizc and commerce, kingdoms 
“ and,,^iies cannot long remain happy." This leems to have been the iirfl formal treaty of 
commerce between the Hans-towns and the Hollanders. . 

148P fo great an height of profperily was the Medici family arrived in this fame year 1480, 

that although CoFmo de Mcdicis, had not as yet obtained the fovercignty of Florence and all 
Tufeany, and therefore Hill lived as a private citizen of Florence, yet, according to Alailnt i’fs 
Hihoryof Louis XL of France, he commanded like a Prince, and his country called him 
their father, for his piety,, genetofity, and magnificence. He laid out four millions of gold in 
the building of churches and palaces, and relieved the miferies of the poor at the cxpcncc of 
one million. Even their very fcrvaiits were become rich enough to affill great Princes in their 
diftrefs. A fervant of Peter de Mcdicis lent Edward IV. King of England, one hundred and 

t * c twenty 
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1480 twenty thoufancl crown ; lie al lb lent, at one lime, liffy thouraiul crowns to the Duke uf' 

Ibnp^undy, and ele^hiy ihoiifand crowns at an >thci. 

In this twell'ih volume, p. 115, of the f'oedera, we he: /e the proportion which i’rcncli 
money, at this time, bore to Englilh money. It is a confirmation l)y King l^dwai J I Vb of a 
prioi aerccmciu between the two nations concerning this point, viz. 

I . An Englilh role noble, of rix,-ponny wciglit, {hall be taken ]\\ f iance a*t Hxty>-iive fols 
Tournois, and fo in proportion for halves and quarters of tiiat coin. 

II. The nobles, called Angelets, three of which are equal to two rofc nobles, iixill paE in 
I'hancc in the fame proportion. 'Fhefe w'cre always gold coins. 

III. 'Hie Englilh hlver groat lhall pal's for two fois fiK derniers Touinols, and in that pro- 
pomion for halves and quarters. 

• 1 ’rcnch money fhall pafs in England as follows, viz. 

E Idle old I' rcnch crown at four IhiHings and two-pence hcrling. 

• • IT. The new crown of the fun at four Ihiliings and threc-pcncc farthing. 

II I . d lie great filver gios. or groat of fdance, at four-pence halfpenny {Idling. 

IV. d'wo pieces and three quarters of Elver, called undencs, or cdcvciis, at four-pence 
fielding. 

In t]\c fame volume, p. 12O, there is a two years truce, which was concluded between King 
Edward ! V. and King Clirifliem E of Denmark, wherein all that is memorable, is the pro- 
hiliititm {liU hipulatcd on the part of Denmark, that no Englilhman lhall refort to Iceland, 
\t^ithouf^ fpccial leave of, and a fafe condudl from the King of Denmark. It is probable, that 
the diipcnfation, already mentioned under the year 1478, in behalf of a mcrclianl of Hull to 
trade to Iceland, might occafion this nsw truce. 

d he twelfth volume, p. 137, of the Foedcra, gives us alfo a treaty between King Edward 
TV. of Ibiciland and the Arch -Duke Alaximilinn and his conl'oi t Mary, Duchels of Burgundy, 

confirming tlic folcmn alliance made fix years before between Edward and her father, Duke 
Cbarlc': the Bold, particularly for Edward’s aiding them witli fix thoufaiid archers, when re- 
quired, at their expcncc. 

And as Louis XL of France, who had invaded their territories, and was not over ferupu- 
lous of brcakinghis faith when occafion ferved, might probably wlth-hold from Edward the 
annuity of iifty thoufand crowns by him before flipujated, the laid Duke .uid Duchels, by 
anotlicr record, p. of this fame year, oblige thcmfelvcs to make good that annuity to 


King T'bh'VaTd. 

And by a third record, this very year, it was agreed, that Philip, the Ton of the faid Maxi- 
milian and Mary, fhould marry Anne, daughter of King Iblward IV. who wa^^ give one 
Mumdicd thoufand crowns for her portion i which lail contrail never took place, Edward, 
however, font the Duke and Duchefs fomc alTiflance againll Louis XL who at this^ime bore 

Ii:nd upon tlieni. ^ 

In the fame year, p. 137, “ King Edward granted leave for his Hacr Margaret, Duchels 

“ Dowa-^cr of BurgundV, yearly, during her life, to cxi-ort from England, without paving 
-mv cuftom, toll, or duty, one thoufand oxen and two thoufand rams, to Franders, I !ol- 
“ land, and /.ealand.” By rams being mentioned in this licence, the Duchcls’s aim was, 
wiihou’t doubt, to mend the breed of Ihccp .n the Netherlands. „ ^ - 

^5y this time, the Portuguclc had difeovered as far fouthward on Ute weftern coaib of Atnea 

as twenty -two degrees ioiAh of the equator. 
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148] in ilic year following, two EngUrii merchants, having, by encouragement from the 

Spiipilh Duke of' Medina Sulonia, lifted out a fleet for a voyage to Guinea, Kii'ig John II. of 
*l'oj oj^al.djecU ing tliercof, dirpatched an amballador to King Edward in order to put a Hop 
f(j tliaf cntei pri/.c ; and that King having made out Jiis prior polfelTion ot the Seigniory of 
I/uicnnc, Jie prevailed on King Edward to lay afidc that cntcrpri/c. 

in the Tame vear, King James 111 . of Scotland having begun a war againfl England, vve 
fnid, in vol. xii. p 13^;, of the Tdxdera, tliat King Edw'aivl 1 Vh hud, at this time, fix ihips of 
war /.>f Ills own, to whole commanders he gives orders to hire mariners lufiicicnt tor manning 
them. 4 He aifo orders the commanders of live other flips, not his own, to do the fame, in 
order to go againll tlic King of Scotland : but we have neither the bindcn nc;r number of men 
of tlmfe Ihips. d'iiis war fVom Scotland was, without douht, in cmiccrt with l.oi^is XI. of 
f iance, now at enmity with Edward ; for which realon the latter, p. 142, made, the* lame 
year an alliance witii Fhancis Duke of Bretagne; and alio agieed on a maniage between the 
Prince of Wales and Anne, tliat Dukeks daugliler, though unfortunately it nevew took 
|)lace. 

King John IL of Portugal fends out a fleet of ten caravels to tlie Coafl of Guinea, tlie lord- 
fhip whereof lie now formally alTumed, and wliere he now erected tlu- calllc cd St. (jenrge dX 
IMina. On tjiis coall the Fortuguefe now began the cullom, llncc followed by oilier iiatiOies 
in their new dilcoveries, c^f cre£fing pillars in various ]dai.cs, with the arms of 'I’oitugal en- 
graved thereon, and alfo the names of the dilcoverers, as well as the dales of ihu relpc^ti’ e 
difcovcrics. ^ 

At this time the Turks, under their Sultan P>aja/ct II. gained ground conhderably on the 
Chrillian.s, more cipKxially on the ilate of Venice, from whom he look Durazzo, Modon, 
Coron, Novarino, See. on the call fide of the .Adriatic Sea. 

1482 The Parliament of England grants fix tlioufaiid pounds for the relief of decaye d townis. 

in the fame year, the Parliament fettled an annual fum, out of tlic cuHoms and c>tlur re- 
venues, for the fupport of the King’s houlhould, the yearly cxpcncc of which was eltncn 
thoufand pounds, according to Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the Records in the 'Eowt r. 
How llrangcly are things altered fmcc thofe times ; nioney being then as 011c one-half to one 
of our preicui money. 

Ill tlic FaRlcia, vol. xii. p. 14^, ^Kiiig Edward IV. renewed with King John II. of Portu- 
gal, in general terms, the treaties of friendlhip and correfpondcncc formerly entered into be- 
tween King John’s prcdcccirois and King Richard II. and King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land. 

Kiitg Edward IV. having, in the year 1474, as we have fecn, concluded a truce with King 
James fh . of Scotland, by which he Jiad obliged the provoft, merchants, burgelFes, and wkole 
community of Edinburgh, liy an Inflrumcnt, to repay to him all fuch monies as he had ad- 
'vanced to King James III, in part of the marriage portion then Hipulatcd to be given witli 
his daughter Cecily to King James’s elclcll fon James, who, by the name of King fames IV.* 
afierwards married King Henry Seventh’s daughter, inllead of this flipulatcd match, “ the* 
fetid m^igiilrates and citizens of Edinburgh, on failure of this marriage, were thcial^y liable, 
for tlicinfelves, tlieii heirs, <S:c. and aJfo for all their goock, merchandize, cS:c.” M'hich 
faid inllrunient was then executed under that city’s common fcal, and delivered at Alnwick by 
Walter Bartraliam, the provoH, to the Duke of Glocefler, in the prefence of Alcxandci* Duke 
cd All)ariy, King James’s unde, and of feverai Lords, 6cc. of both nations. Wliich contiad 

' of 
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1482 of marriage not being complied with, King Edward, on dcinandii^g the money ])y Cj.u icr, 
K lng-at> A) ms, in the year 1482, the faid city repaid the lame, amounting to ll>v ihoufmd 
mai ks llciling, l:>eing nine thoufand marks IKrIing of inoderii money. Hairs Chronicle, p. 57, 
Loiuhm 1550, and (xordonks Hillory of the lloufc of Goidon. 

It was in tins year, accoiding to the old Cirandc Chronicnie dc llollandc, *^c. “ "I'hat the 
“ city of Amllerdam was begun to be fortilied, and lurroundeJ witli a ilrong brick wall, by 
“ their ib'/creign, Mary Du^licl's ot' Burgundy, that city having, till tins tiinc, been only 
“ fortihed with planks, palifadoes, and towers, at proper diilances.’’- d'liis, however, ihcws, 
that Amfterdam, even before this time, was a place of fomc account, and iiot, as ionic 
have written, an uphart place, or a lilhing town, raifed merely on the ruin of /Vnt-^ 
worp. 

I'lom tlie middle of the fourteenth century, and more cfpccially towards the latter part of 
. it, when the ])lckling of herrings, as at prefent, was invented in Flanders, the '"etheiland 
• 'provinces CiuBlantly gained ground of the f lanfcatic^cities : this, joined to their immcnlh 
woollen manulaOure, could not fail to incrcafe tiic maritime commerce of the city ol* Bruges, 
until this year 1482, wlien the Flemings entered into a war with their Prmcc, tiic Arch-Dukc 
Maximilian, for the guarJianlhip of liis Ion, A:c. by which Sluys, the tlicn proper port of 
Bruges^ was much diifurbed ; and the Antwerpers and Amflcrdamers taking advantage of this 
event, l)y allilling the Arch>*Duke in his deligns, they gradually gained a great lharc in the 
comfnercc of Bruges, Antwerp mote cfjaecially began, from this time, to acquire that vail 
‘Commerce whicli it held for about one hundred years after; of which more will be iclattd 
under the year 1487, 

Tlie full ing ti ado of England, for cx|»ortnrion, tnulf have confderablc nf tJjjs time; 

fiRC, in tills twenty- lecond year of King jfdwnrd IM. 1482, we find no Ids than four jla- 
tutes, tlioiigli two of them be now left out of tlie piinted ilatiite book, for the well pac.kiug 
in calks, offalmon, lu iiings, eels, and other bancdkal lllh. 'Fhefe arc fomc of the earlidl 
ilatutcs for packing of fill : )et there arc fevcral older fatutes for the prefervation of tlic fry 
offalmon, lamprcvs, Kc. even as far hack as King ICdward ii ill’s reign, cfpccially in the 
rivers Thames and Medway ; but thev related only t^ our Iioinc confumption. 

]t has been advanced hy vailous authois, that theie was no malt liquor known by the ap« 
pellation of beer, as dilliuguiflicd from the ancient Itquor calkd ale, till hops came to {>e uled 
in Icuropc, whicli was not generally the cafe (piitc lo early as this lime ; tlie 1 lemings Iia\ing 
fril found out the virtue of tliis plant for tiiat ,u;rpofe, in or about the fourteenth centurv, ,r 
being till then cficcmecl an uiekls weed ; yet we lind, h\ a farutc' ot the twellth Parliamenr 
of tlie tWR'nty-third year of King James 1 1 F of v8c:otiand, chap. IxKxviii eiUw^ed, Of the 
^ bringers home and fellers of corrupt wine, it was cnadlcd, “ That no pei fon dial! mix wine 
or beer, ui^der tlie pain of death,’’ 

Idle fame year, a fumptuary law, relating to the apparel of layme n, was made by the Irng- 
lilb Ikirliamcnt, the twentyTccond of Ed weird IV. cap, i. diieding wdmt kind of appard may 
bewoiiK and w hat kinds iball be prohibited, by evt rv vaiious degree or raivk of peifons. 

And that none, under the cldate of a lord, excepting certain perfons particularly named, 
“ fhall wear any gown or biantle, unlcfs it be of fuch length, that, he being, or ihuiding, 

uin ight, it fhali cover his pti^'y mcaibcrs uud buttocks. 

• Alfa, 
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1482 Alio, ill the fame year, there were two Eiip;lifh lawK made, relating; to inaniifa^l tires, viz. 
oaj). iii. 'I'liat no ribliands, Jaccs, corl'cs, Rirtllcs, eallifilk, or colleiniilk twined, lhall he 
“ impoi led or worn, under forfeiture thereof, or tlicir value.” 1 his was intended for the 
encouraging our own Eiiglifli made linall hlk haberdafhery maiuifaflures. 

Another*, cap. v. I'hauno pcrlon flanll full or tliicken any hats, homiets, or caps at any 
fulling mill, nor fet to fail any fo fulled, upon the pain of forfeiting forty f idlings.” 

Jn tlic twelfth volume, p. 146, of the F(^dera, we fee a tommifhon from King Kdward 1 \^. 
'1*0 treat with the dcjititics of the province of (Tuipufcoa in Spain, of a league of fiiendliiip 
“ and mlercourfe of merchandize with the towns, places, ami people of the laid province, 
and for redrefs of former grievances.” In this record there is rtot any mention made rA the 
King nor Qiicen of Cailile nor Leon : yet, in the next record but one, p. 14S, wc^havc t!ie 
capitulation of the Guipufeoans, by leave obtained from King Ferdinand and CAieen ll.tbLlla, 
fovercigns of Caflilc, tee, viz. , 

A treaty between the laid King Edward IV. of England and the noble and gr>od mffn,*ili< 
governors and all the inliabitants of tlic province of Guipnfeoa, viz. 

Tlicre lhall be a good and firm league and truce tor ten years, and a friendly corrcijion- 
dcnce Iw fca and land, and intcrcourfc of merchandize between both parties ; unUfs Klr.g 
Edward, or the King of Caftile in belialf of the (.juipukoans, lhall, on fix inonths noti^.c, 
declare they will hold tins league no longer.” 

It feems there had been much robbing and pirating on the leas on both iides ; * vvlu ref ne, 
they now olfiiged all Ihip-maflers, at fetting fail, to give IVxuiity for their doing no jne^udlce 
to either party. See the year 1474. 

In the lame volume of the Foedcra, p. 155, Kiiig Edward IV. concludeil a treaty ol‘ Inter- 
courfc and commerce vvitJi Folker Rcyner, Lord of the Hies of Schclling, on tiic coai s (k 
Holland and Fricl'cland, “ for the nuilual and peaceable carrying on of commerce between 
“ both parties.” 

• The Portuguefe make feme fettlemcnts in the kingdom of Congo fouthward, on the well 

coaft of Africa, wliich they have fiucc greatly increaled, and wlierc they now have alfo many 
churches and clergy, who have converted mofl of the natives to Chrifiianity, wliieh, how- 
ever, is intermixed, as it is laid, with many of their pagan fuperflitions. 

The Portuguefe have fliil furthet' improved the kingdom of Angola, which lies foutli of 
Congo. Here they are, even to this clay, fovercigns along that extended coaft, and far into 
the inland parts ; the capital city thereof, named St. Paul de Loandk, in the fouth latitude of 
eight one-half degrees, is laid at prefent to contain three thoufand ftone houfes belonging to 
the P^cMnguefc, befidcs a much greater number of mud houfes thatched, inhabited by the 
natives ; here they have a hifliop, a cathedral church, and many other ftone churches. From 
• Congo the Portuguefe carry on a great trade witli negro Haves for their vaft and rich hralil co ' 
Ionics i and fiill a greater trade at St. Paul de Loanda for negroes, &c. it having ^ moil com- 
modious harbour for fiiipping. 

7'hcy, afterwards planted further fouth, on account of the negro trade in the kingdom o1 
Bengucla, latitude fouth ten degrees, thirty-five minutes, where, at its chief town of llie fame 
name, the Ikntugucfc have a fort, and many Portuguefe inliabitants. 

1483 P'erdinand and Ifabella, King and Queen of Spain, being before pofiLlkd of four of the 
fcvcn Canary Ifles, they this year conquered the ille called the Grand Canary, where they 

* ^ fo u nd 
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1483 found two petty kings contending for the poflcfrion of it, and alfo the other two iflcs ; fo that 
thc'y now poficlfcd all tlic feven iflcs. 

In this year King Edward IV. of England departed this life; of whom Mr. Madox, in ijis 
r irina Ilurgi, writes, that he granted new charters to the towns of Colchefter, Windfor, and 
Wcnlock. In thclc charters it is admitted, that thofe towt^s^had, before this* time, cliartcrs 
of incorporation, witli mayors and other magiftrates. 'rownsaiul tiiirs in England frec^^uent- 
ly forfeited, or at Icafl: were oUiged to acknowledge their having forfeited, former charters, in 
order to bring money into the Exchct|ucr for the renewal of them, and very <jftcn alfo 
for the lake of emoluments to the favouiitc of the reigning prince. He has not j^iven us the 
prccile dates of thole charters, which, Iiowcver, may probably be found amongfl the records 
of t4ofe towns. 

• About this time the noble country of Provence, together with the fine provinces of Anjou 
and Maine, were re-united to tlic crown of France by the dcatlt of Rene, King of Sicily, 

• III whom the male line of Anjou failed. This was a very great addition to the dominions of 
Fiance. 

In this year died alfo the French King Louis XI. who had confiderably incrcafcd the. F'rcncli 
territories and the power of that monarchy. 

W^e mull not take our charafl-er of this fifteenth century, in point of apparel, from that 
King’s drefs. iMathieu, in the Hiflory of Itis Life, obferves, “ 'Fhat there was to be fee n, 

in his time, in the houfc of a counfcllor of Hate, the bed wherein that King lay, being of 

* ^ yellow and carnation damallc, without any lace.” — Bodiii obferves, “ that, in fcorn, he 

wore u greafy hat, and the coarfcfl cloth. In the chamber of accounts there was an article 
“ found of his cxpcnccs, which mentions two fols for a new pair of fleeves to an old doeddet , 
“ and of one denier and an half fora l)ox of greafe for his hoots.” Vet the fame auflic>r oh- 
ferves, that, at a convention of the cflates of Fr.incc about this time, held at 'I'ours, com- 
plaint was made, tliat there was not a fidlcr, groom of the chamber, barber, nor foldicr, but 
vvoiefilk; that they had collars or rings of gold on their fingers, like princes, and that every, 
man .was clad in velvet or filk. Tims this people, even fo early, and in fpitc of the temper of 
their King, had the charadfer they have ever lince held^ of being the mofl; vain and foppifli 
people in all I'iuropc. 

In the fliort nominal reign of King Edward V. In two months of the year 1483, we foe in 
the twelfth volume of the Feedera, p. 180, that notvvitliftandlng the flatute of tlic eighth ot 
King Henry VL (prohibiting all Engliflrmcn from rdorting to any part of the King of 
mark, Norway, and Sweden’s dominions, lave only to North Bergen in Norway^ a new li- 
cence was granted to Robert Alcock of Hull, again to fail to Iceland ith a Ihip Inm-. 

<!rcd and ilfiy tons, laden witli any merchandize, not of the flaplc o( Calais, and to impori 
from Iceland any wares of that country, That perion had obtained a flmilar licence* in 

the year 1478. 

Tlicrt: having hccii various depredations and violences commifted on the Englifli merchant'; 
and thcii Ihips, at lloulognc and other parts of France, and the fame injuries dorif to tliofc of 
France, at Sandwich and other ports of England, King Richard Til. in this year ilFucd a com- 
niillion for rchitution and latisfadion on both fidcs, and for maintaining the truce.— l a Jcia, 
Vi,vl. xii. p. 1 c; I . 

T*n the fame year. King Rich.ird III. appointed Jolm Gunthorp, a clergyman, to he Keeper 
of l>l^ Ihivy Seal, with Vfalary of twenty fliillings per day, which was ctj.ial to tliiity iTnl- 
Voi./!.' 3 T 
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1483 lings of modern coin, payable out of tile cuftoms of the following ports, viz.~FacJcra, voL 

•^li* r* 194- 


Sandwich 

£■ 

66 

i. 

13 

4 

pQole 

60 

0 

0 

Briftol 

120 

0 

0 

Soinhampton 

100 

0 

0 

Bridgwater 

18 

6 

8 


365 

0 

0 


365 o o being 547A ioj. of modern money. 


p. 198, King Richard III. renews the league of fricnJflup and intercourfe of com- 
merce with Ferdinand and Ifabella, King and Queen of CalHIc and Arragon, and with tjieiv 
Governors of Guipufeoa, Bifeay, and other maritime provinces of Spain, on the lami#. ta ins 
as we have already related. 

Idle Duke of Norfolk, one of King Richard the Third’s mofl zealous partizans, obtained 
in this firft year of his reign, his royal licence to import one hundred tons ot wine from 
France, or elfcwherc, and to fell or otherwife difpofc of the fame, on paying the ulu.J cul- 
toms and duties. “Foedcra, vol. xii. p, 202. 

It feems, by an aft of Parliament of the firft year of King Richard III. cap. viii: tliat there 
had crept in, in thofc times, various fraudulent and tricking methods of making of \fbolleu 
cloths of all kinds. That aft therefore direfts the proper remedies, viz. 

1. That no broad cloth be put to fale, or exported, till it be fully watered. 

2. The dimenfions of all kinds of cloth were direfted to be as follows, viz. 

3. Broad cloths ftiall be in length twenty-four yards, (and to every yard an inch) ; breadth, 
eight quarters within the lifts. 

4. Half cloths, twelve yards long, and not to exceed fixteen yards ; and breadth as above. 

5. Streits, twelve yards long; and breadth, one yard within the lifts. 

6. Kerfeys, eighteen yards long,; and breadth, one yard and a nail within the lifts. 

7. The Aulnegcr’s fcal of lead to be put on every of thofc cloths, with the King’s arms on 
one fide of the feai, and the arms of the town where made, or the name of the county on the 
other fide. 

8. No fetting, drawing, nor tentering of thofc cloths after watering. 

9. None ihaJI fet, call, or put on the faid cloths, ilocks or other deceitful thing. 

lorSS'or any chalk on white clotlis. 

1 1. Nor lhall any fticarman Ihear or cancel any cloths, till fully wintered. 

li. "i'enters lhall not be kept within doors, but alone in open places. 

13. No ftrangcr fhali buy any wool, to be feat through the Streights of Marro:k, /. r. Mo- 
rocco, or Gibraltar) by galhcs, cari.acks, or other ftiips, forted, clacked, or barked, but tlic 
wool he juft as clipped from the fheep. 

14. No cloth ftiall be dyed with cork or orchelL 

15. 'Flu* cloth and lifts ftiall he died of one colour. * 

Excepting out of tliis aft, cloth of ray ; and allb cloths made in Winebefter and Salifbury, 
•ufualJy put and joined with ray ; and alfo plonkets, turkias, cdcftiincs, packing-whits* vdics 

3 ^ cogware, 
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1483 cogwarc, worfleds, florences, baflards, kendals, fayling-ware with crcniil lifls, and frifc ware ; 
lo as in other rcfpeiSls they be fairly and legally made. 

In the ninth a6l of that lame Parliament, we perceive ho'’^ far foreigners flill held pc^fTc^fTion 
of tliedbreign commerce of England, with the manner of Jiving of ihoi'e foreigners at that 
time in England. Xhat a£l begins with obferving, “ U’hat whereas nierchawt -ili angers of 
“ the nation of Italy, as Venetians, Florentines, Apulians, Sicilians, I^ucaners, CatclTans,” 
a. e. Catalans, which Ihews th^y were flill vei»y bad geogra])hers in ihofe times) “ do^ in great 
“ numl^crs, keep boufes in London and other great cities and luirghs, taking warehoul'es and 
“ cellars for the merchandize they import, and where they deceitfully pack, mingle, and keep 
“ their laid merchandize till their prices' greatly advance. — And they liVLewile huy here our na~ 
Xi'^c commodities, and lell them again at their plcafure ; and do not cm})loy a gicat ])ait of 
“ the money coming thereof upon the commodities of this realm, but make it over fca to di-> 

^ “ vers other countries, to tlic King's great lofs in his culloms, and rlie irnpovei Ijhmcnt of his 
•“*lubjefls: and the laid Italian and other nierchanl-flrangers he boils, and take to tlrCi 
pco])le of other nations, and he with them daily, and do buy and Ldl, and make feciat har- 
“ g.uns with them i — And do biiv, in divers places of this realm, great (|uantitics of wool, 
woollen cloth, and other merehandize of the King's lubjedls, part of which they fell again 
“ lu rc.”^ (Horrible Cl imes trulv !) “ And great numbers of artificers and other flrangt rs, 

“ with tludr families, dally retort to the city of London, and other cities and towns, much 
mor'c than they were wont to do in times pafl , and inftcad of laborious occupations, fucli 
‘^*^as going to plough, &cc. do ufc the making of cloth and other eaiy occupations ; aiid do alfo 
“ bring from beyond Tea great quantities of w^arcs to fairs, markets, 6 cc. at their pJcal'ure, and 
fell the fame by retail as well as othcrwdlc, to tlie great impovcriihincnt of tlie King's fub- 
jec^^s : neither wifi they take any of the King's fubjeffs to work with them, but only pco- 
“ pie born in their own country, wdicicby ihc King's iubjciSts fall into idlenefs, and be 
tliicves, beggars, vagabonds, — And when thole foreigners have gained in this realm 
great fuliflancc, they withdraw with tiie Line out of the realm to foreign parts, as they* 
“ pleafc, and there fpend that fublLmce oft-times amongll: the King’s adverlarics, iS:c. — 
Wherefore it was now cnaflcd, “ L 'J'hat all Italian merchants, who arc not denizens, Ihall, 
only fell their merchandize iti grofs, and not by retail to the King’s fubjects, within eight 
“ months after their importation, and in the ports tlie^ arrive at; aiuJ, within liie fame time, 
Ihall lav out the money in Englilh commodities, and in nowilc to make over Inch money 
hy exchange. But if they cannot fell all their wares wdtiiin the laid term of eight months, 
‘‘ then what Ihall remain unfold Ihall be carried beyond lea again wiiliin two moi^is moic. 
** 11 . No mcrchant^dranger Ihall be an holt to anothet merchant-ilrangcr, imicfs he be of 
V ilic fame nation. — 111. Neither IhaJl they fell or barter any wtioI, woollen cloth, ^r other 
‘‘ Ihiglilb merchandize in the realm, which they Ihall have firft bought here, but fivall carry 
“ the fame beyond lea through the Strciglits of Morocco, IV. No alien Ihall hereafter be a 

* mnllcr-handicraftfmau in England, but fuch of them as arc (killed thereiit may be fervants 

• “ to Englilh mafler-handicraftfmcn, or clfc depart the realm. V. Nc^>her Iliall they make any 
“ cloth, nor put any wool to work to make cloth. Vi. Neither Ihall any foreign handicraft- 
“ man now in the realm hertaftcr take any but Englilh apprentices, or other feivants to work 

with him, unlcfs it be his fon or daughter. VII. Yet aliens may books either 

** x^friticn or printed, and fell the fame here by retail, and may refidc within this realm for the 
cxcrcifc of printing, cS:c. ot books. 
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1^83 Although tliere arc Tome parts of this aft which bear too hard on foreigners, who, very pro- 
•hahly, were thus again abridged of fomc of their former privileges by the interpohtion of our 
cities and monopoliling corporations, who always looked with envious eyes on the benefits 
vvhiLh were reaped by foreign merchants reflding in and trading to England ; yet, in the end, 
it may probably have, in fOmc degree, contributed to bring the foreign commerce, as well as 
\hc mechanical arts, more into Englilh hands ; much of both forts being, at this time, ma- 
naged by foreigners, as appears by another adl of Parliament this fame year, cap. xii- inti- 
tied, Certain Merchandizes prohibited to be brought into this Realm ready wrought 
which, on the reprefentation of the arlilicers of London, and otlicr low^ns and villages, were 
thereby prohibited to be imported ; viz, “ Of the girdlcrs, point-makers, pinners, puifcrs, 
“ glovers,' joiners, painters, card-makers, wiremongers, weavers, homers, hottL-makers, 
and coppcvfmiths ; who hcreV3y reprefent, that, in times paft, they were wont to be greatly 
employed in their faid crafts for the fuftenance of themfclves and families, and of ir.any 
“ others of the King’s fubjeds (depending on them) “ but of late, by mcrchant-llfangci s, 
“ denizens, and others, there arc imported from beyond fca, and fold in this realm, as much 
wares as may be wrought by the above-named artificers, now like to be undone lor want of 
“ occupation.”— Wherefore it was now enacted, that no merchant-ilrangcr fhall import 
“ into this realm, for fale, any manner of girdles, nor barneys wrought for girdles, points, 
“ leather laces, pouches, pins,” (pins arc now firfl named in the Ifatute book) “ gloves, 
“ knives, hangers, taylor’s Ihears, fcillars, and irons, cupboards, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, 
“ flock locks, keys, hinges and garnets, fpurs, painted glalfcs, painted papers, painted forcers, 
painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold and beaten filver wrought in papers for paintcis, 
“ faddles, faddletrccs, horfe-harneys, boots, hits, lllrrups, huckliT-chains, lattcn nails with 
“ iron fhanks, turners hanging candiellicks, holy water flops, chaffing difhes, hanging lavcrs, 
“ curtain-rings, wool-cards, roan-cards, (except clafps for garments) buckles for flioes, ihears, 
broaches for fpits, bells, hawks bells, tin and leaden Ipoons, wire of lattcn and iron, iron 
candleflicks, grates, horns for lanthorns, or any of tlic faid wares wrouglit, pertaining to 
** the crafts above fpccified, on pain of forfeiture, he. 

Curious enquirers into our vaft improvements fince ihofc days will be al>lc, by the above- 
fpecified lift, as well as by the before quoted ftatutc, cap. ix. tlie better to judge of and com- 
pare paft and prefent times, in refpcfl to commerce and manufafturcs, upon which tlic wealth 
and ftrength of nations fo much depend. 

Another a£l of Parliament this fame year afeertains the meafurcs or contents of hurts or 
oth'w veffcls of wines and oils, viz, “ A butt of Malmfey to contain one hundred and twenty- 
fix gallons , every ton of wine to contain two hundred and fifty-two gallons ; every pipe, 
“ one hundred and twenty-fix gallons ; every tertian (or tierce) one hundred and twenty-lix 
* “ gallons ; every hogflieacl ftxiy-threc gallons ; every barrel to contain thirty-one galions and 

an an half; and every rundlct to contain eighteen gallons and an half, according to the o,hl 
“ affizc and mcafurc of the fame veffcls ufed in this realm. I’hcfe veftcis, with wines aq^d 
oil, ‘ftiall nut be fold till firft gauged by the King’s gaugers, on pain of forfeiting them : 
and the fellers of any of the faid veflcls of Wine or oil lliali be bound to make good, to tlie 
buyers thereof, whatever ftiaJl be found lacking in the nicafurcs of capacity abovc-mention- 
ed, upon pain of foifeiting to the King all the wine and oils fo fold. ’ 

“ We have again feme ground to believe, that, in this year 1 48 : , lands in England might 
be w^orth about ten years purchafe ; as, in a proclamation of King Richard ^dlc Third, In 
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this year, he promifes a reward of one thoufand pounds fterling, or one hundred pounds per 
annum in land, to vvhomfoever fliall ddliver up to him the J^nkc of Buckiiigluiiri ; alio, one 
thoufand marks, or one hundred marks yearly in land, for delivering to him the Marquis of Dor- 
fcl, and the Bilhops of Ely and Salifbury. For this rcafon iiHo we may conclude, that money 
lent at intercll:, mull alfo, at this time, have yielded at Icall ten per cent. 

In the Foedcra, voh xii. p. 213, in the year 1484, King Richard the 'Third, in aeVnow- 
Icdging the great ferviccs which James, ^Earl a^f Douglas, had former ]y rendered to him, and 
for which he had not been fufhcicntly rewarded, in order that he may for llic future hV enabled 
the more decently to fupport his dignity, lie now grants liim two lumdi-ed pounds yearly, 01 
three hundred pounds of our money, during life, out of the fee-farms oi* Jbillol, Norwich, 
Oxford, Derby, St. Albans, and Sr. Edmundlbury ; but the fcvcral iums in the printed copy 
make all together (through millake) but one hundred and ninety-lbvcii pounds. 'J'liis is pio- 
!>ably the fame l^arl Douglas on whom King Edward iV. bellowed a pcnlion life of live 
htindred pounds yearly, in the firft year of his tcign, for political confidetations, that fkir l 
Kaving been at enmity with his fovereign, King James III. 

In the fame year, volume, and page, King Richard the Third, in confidcralion of the 
ruin, decay, and poverty, which his town of Mull had lately fallen into, and alfo on 
‘‘ accoiyit of the great cxpcnces and ferviccs wliich the magiflrates and people of that town had 
“ been at, and done to him, in his voyage to Scotland, when Duke of Gloccllcr, and on 
other occafioirs, grants tliem, for their relief, and for the repair of llicir liarbour, a li- 
cence for twenty years to come, to lliip and export as much merchandize, (wool and 
“ woolfels excepted) as will make the cuiloms and fublidies of exportation, and the duties 
“ on the importation of other merchandize hi return, amount to fixty pounds per annum, 
“ w ithout paying any of the faid cuiloms, ful)ficiics, and duties during the faid term.*’ 'Jdic 
decay ol this good town was owing to our quarrels with the ilaiifcatlcs, wntli whom it had 
great dealings. 

Jn vol. xii. p. 228, of the Foedera, King Richartl ITL renewed with Portugal the peace and 
coumicrcial iptcrcourfe which was made with that crown by King Richard 11 . as appears ia 
vol. vii. p. 525<, of the Toedera, in the year 1380. » 

Richard’s ufurpation, and the baiEarous cruelties he praflifed in order to obtain the crown, 
made him the more carncfl in entering into treaties w^lh foreign princes and Rates, fertile bet- 
ter fccuring himfclf on tlic throne he had ufurped. 

In the learned and mofl judicious Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s 'The- 
faurus Diplomatum ct M umifinatum Scotiie, he acquaints us, “ I'lnil King Jai^s III. of 
Scotland did, by avithority of Parliament, coin pieces ofgold, in this year 1484, cxaflly of 
“ the \vcight and iincnefs of the Englifli role noble, and of the value of thirty lilver groats ; 
‘‘ vvliich fiiver groats,” adds he, ‘‘ were, by that King, in this fame year, coined of 
“ weight and hnenefs with thole of Englaiwl ; hut they were to pafs in Scotland for fourt' on 
pence, and the half-groat for feven pence.” — 'I'hat is, the Scotilh filvcr moiu y was, by 
this regulation, enhanced in nominal value to thicc and an hall times the \aluq 01 liic iaiue 
coins in England. 

In this laR year of KiTig Richard the Third, he coniirmed to the Italian merchants oi 
Venice, Genoa, I'loiencc, Imcca, &c. all the privileges and immunities grnrUed lo them 
by King Edward the Fourth, in the twcnty-fccoud year of his reign : though tliefc lall arc 

not to be found ni«thc I'ccdcr.i.-- — bee \o», xii. p- 255* work. 

^ Tht 
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1485 The city of York beinp; at this time much decayed and impoveriflied, and being bound by 
t:hartcrii to pay to tlie crown an annual fee-farm rent of one hundred and fixty pounds, King 
Richard til. remitted lixty pounds of this yearly fee-farm rent, for the relief of that city in its 
public expence, and particularly for enabling it to repair its walls. He likewife further grant- 
ed, that for ever after, tiic Mayor of that city Ihould, cx officio^ be the King’s principal Sei jcaiit 
at Arms, 'attended with a yearly falary of eighteen pounds five fliillings, payable out of the re- 
fduc of the faid fee-farm. — Foedcra, vol. xii. p. 258. • 

li'uL p. 261, King Richard 111 . renewed the truce and intercourfe of commerce with 1 lancis 
Duke of Bretagne, which was to lafl: till the year 1492. 

In the I'txdcra, vol. xii. p. 261, King Richard HI. taking notice, t!i '»^ whereas certain 
“ merchants and others from Englaird intend to frequent foreign parts, and chiefly Kalv, with 
their iliips and merchandize., and we being defiious to confult their ])eace and advariiagc as 
much as pofliblc, and obferving, from the prafUce of r^her nations, the iicceiTity of their 
“ having a peculiar luagillrate amongk them, for the detcrniining oi all dilputes, he, l:>tt\’fcen 
merchants and others, natives of England : moreover, vve undcrOanding that the <^ity of 
Pifa is a very proper place for the rchdence of our inerchantij , and being alicicd of the fidc- 
litv and probity of Eaurentio Strozzi, a merchant of Florence, — have and do, at the rc(]uell 
“ of our merchants already frequenting Pila, and of fuch as arc to refort thither^ appoint him 
“ to be Conful and Preiklcnt of all our merchants at Pifa and parts adjacent, allowing hin* 
for his trouble herein the fourth part of one per cent, on all goods of Engliflimcu eitlier iui- 
ported to, or exported from tlience.’' ^ 

This appears to have been tlie firif inftance of Engliflt merchants fending lliips to any part 
of Italy, and confcquently the firfl appointment of an Englifh conful in any part of that, coun- 
try, where other nations had preceded England in tJjeir commerce to it, as vvcIJ as in the olhcc 
of conful for theconvenicnce and protc£lion of their mcrchailts refiding there. 

King Henry Vi 1 . afeending tlic throne, he immediately after his coronation inhitutes a 
guard of fifty archers, to attend him and his fucceffors lor ever. I'hcy arc at present, and 
probably were then alfo, called, Yeomen of the Guard. — This is the fnft inflance of any 
tllahliflicd, or permanent military guard in England ; its Kings, till now, except in times of 
war or ini lu reft ions, contenting tliemfclves with the guard of their proper doniellics and re- 
tinue. • 

England having been long accuftomed to the wines of Ciafeony, by having held that country 
for about three hundred years, till it was -finally loft in King Henry the Sixth’s reign ; and as 
theie was ftill a great number of Ihips and mariners conftantly employed in that trade bctw'cen 
EngT.!^ and Bourdcaux. a gieat part of wdiicli was in foreign 'iX)ttoms, and navigated by fo- 
reigners, a ftatutc was made in the firft year of King Henry VIE cap. viii. that from tlunlcc-. 
forthmo Gafeon nor Guienne wduc Ihould be imported, but only by Englifh, Irifh, or VVklcli 
men, and in their own Ihipping. This is tht firft time we find mention of Welch fhipping in 
the ftatutc book, as trading beyond fca. By another ftatute of the fourth of that King, cap. x.* 
this Navigation Aft was extended to woad of I’holbufe, coming alfo from Gafeony. Thus* 
we fee, tliat wile King and his Parliament clearly enough perceived the vaft advantages accru- 
ing to a nation, by employing its own fhips and mari ners as irfuch as polfiblc in Its commerce. 
And my Eord Bacon, in bis Eife of King Henry VIE accordingly aferibes this Jaw to that 
King’s care ‘‘ to make his realm potent at fea as well as by land : for, (adds he) almoft^all the 
ancient ftatutes incite, by all means, to bring in all forts of commodities, having for end 
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* 4^5 clicapncfs, and not looking to the point of Aate, concerning the naval power. ('^ee, it ,>vv- 
ever, rvvo preceding attempts of this kind, in the years 1381 and 1440.) 'J'he l:dl-n.inij 1 :i 4 
however, plaiidy fuppofes, that the prohibition therein is only to take place where 
diip.wUKl mariners may or can be had, by adding, ‘‘ That no ncrfoii iliall freight the alun e- 
" na/ned merchandize in a hrangc’-’s Ihlp, to be brought into^ this realm, or carried forth, if 
^ hr may have fuflicient frei ght in the fame port in a denizen’s fhip.” 

!n vol, 'vfn p. a7(>, of the Fp:‘dcra, we iind that King Henry the Sevcntlr’s kinfman, Jolin 
Oxioid, had lire Conhablelhip of the Tower of London, and alfo the keeping of th^ 
lion. r.r;.| leop.irds there. I'or the former the King allows him twelve pence per d!ly, and lix: 
]K;nce yn « d, v' ;oi the i'ahenance of each of tJiofc wild bcails. 

1486 Mam V ,1, aiicce concur and confpire, about this time, for hringing forward tlie grand 
diivoA e.ies to ! \i-ry foon made, of what may he called the two new worlds, of the Kail and 
-*/ Dae \VA\ i,u’ : An /Vinlxahador to K ing John of Portugal, front the King of Pcniii on 

tke^ ( i unu a eoaU, gumg Inm ionre laint intelligence coiiccntihg the Lnipcror of I .tliiopj a, (ct- 
roncoullv named Pr''{lei John) w hole country, however, he was not as yet able to hfuJ, al- 
thOugh ire had, in the yc:n i4^U), fent out Oiaz for that end, as alfo for finding away to India 
])y fea : yet, tiurngh ncitf i‘ of thefe were yet found, it was, hovv^ever, a great point gained, 

» that the ditcovcry of the Ca]>c of Good Hope was, by that mcaits, obtained, though not till 
the f(dloWing year 1487. Moreo\cr, Covilian, by King John’s order, fets out from Cairo 
in Ivgvpt to Aden in Arabia, and from thence he iallcd to the Kail Indies, and returned to li- 
rlnppia, af which court he is faid to have been detained, tluough a regard that Emperor bad 
for him, fo as never to return to Portugal, though he is related to have made the ic]K>rt of 
his receptimi, ^e. to a l^oitugucle arnbaffidor at Ethiopi.i, thirty yeais after this time. King 
yohn alfo, the fiifl of any prince in Isuropc:, brougjit in y\tli onomy to the afrillaiict: of nav)g:i- 
tion, and introduced various ahrononiical infl runiei.ts to the knowledge of his navigators ; as 
aiJh teddes of dec! iiiat ion, for hndiiyg the latitude and coti'-fc. Wliether, as fome allege, the 
bailor, had D-ll got it in tlicir heads, that there was no going beyond the Cape of Good Ilo])-, 
then called by tiumi Cape Tormentofo, (or llormy) 01 elfc, which is as likely, that the PoMu- 
gucle thought,* iiom La* diicoveiies alrcadv made, tlicv bad cmplovnicnt enough lor fome 
ycais to come, in improving ihcin, ue ilia! I not abfdutcly decide ; only it is certain, 
that Diaz relitrned u; lu^ec i'-.rulfy home to Ibjrtugal, aijd tliat no furtlier dilcovcries, as we 
ihall fee, were made for fomc fucccciling veais. 

Whatei -conduits brought into b.^- lircets of fevend Englilh cities and towns, began to b.e 
more gcneially introduced in this centurv, as thev had been long before in London, Mr. 

Izackc’s Regiilcr of charinalde .Dumitions to the City of Exeter, printed in o6\avo, in' 173b, p. 

there is mention made of the great conduit in the Higlnllrcet of that city, in the vceir 
i486. Conduits in cities were of a later date in Scotland, where they have them hill bnly *ris 
they were in Loudon bcfoie tlie rehoration of King Charles IT. — that is, few or none of their 
houfes had pipes laid into them, but the inhabitaiu ; were obliged to get tlic water brought 
home in wooden veifels, called I'aukerds, to tlielr houfes, as we have fern pra^liffd at a la- 
mous well at Aldgate, fo lately as the clofc of the reign of ilie late (^lieen Anne. 

4 he jealous and Gfpicious*temper of King Henry VI I. of England, wlio !:ncw Idi id Ait 
to tlie tln'onc was not ahfoluredy unqueRion li'ilc, made him, in this year 14S6, dhcA a co.n- 
millfon tor cnt|uimig into tlic iciaincrs oi perious outlawed, and oi all leta,*!!. ! --. ■•■r in rin- 
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i486 turc or oath ; alfo of all that gave livery, fign, or token, contrary to law. — Foedera, voL xil 
• p. 281. 

In this year alfo, and for much the fame reafon, Henry concluded a truce and inter' 
courfc of commerce for three years with Charles the Eighth of France, inilcad of aidijig 
the dutchy of Bretagne, which was fucccfsfully invaded hy Charles. The fame year Henry 
^ nuidc iFiimilar truce, with James the I'hitd of Scotland, for the fame number of years. — 

' r. 285, llnd, 

in the I Vrdera, vol. xii. p. 300, King Henry Ahe Seventh grants a charter of fafe coiidufl ^ 
to four merchants of Florence therein named, and to all others of that country, and their 
fa£l:ors and fervants reading in England, and alfo to llieir mariners, pilots, See. thereby 
granting them a licence to import in their fliips w'hatcver merchandize they pleafed, and to 
I'cll the fame; alfo to buy and export wool, cloth, tin, lead, and other merchandize, pay- 
ing the ufual cuiloms and fubfidics. Provided they do not export any merchandize belonging 
to the flaple of Calais any where but to the faid ftaplc, unlcfs to parts within the ftreigpts of 
Morocco. 

Ibid. p. 303, King Henry VII. renews the intcrcourfc of commerce and mutual fifhcry be- 
tween England and Bretagne, during the joint lives of hinifelf and Duke Francis, and for one 
year longer. • 

Ibid. p. 314, that King grants the confuhhip of Englifh merchants refuling at'Plfa, and other 
parts of Italy, to Chriflophcr Spence, at one quarter of one per cent, oti all exports, and imports 
tJierc ; jufl as King Richard III. had allowed to Strozzi their hrfl conful. ^ 

Jb'id. p. 317, Henry VII. grants an annuity or falary to his Poet Laurcat, Bernard Andrews, 
often marks yearly, or fifteen marks in modern money. 

Ibid, p, 320, King Henry VI 1 . renews the truce and intcrcourfc of commerce, and of mu- 
tual filhery, with Maximilian King of tlic Romans, and his fon the Archduke Philip, fove- 
reign of the Netherlands. 

Wheat, according to the Chronicon Prcciofura, was this year very dear, viz. one pound 
four fhilUngs, or one pound hxlccn Ihillii^gs modern money per quarter; e. three fhiilings 
per bufliel, and of our money four fhillings and fix pence. 

In the fame yeai, the Hanfcatic confederacy, according to their hiftoiian A)igcllus a Wer- 
dcuhagen, vol. ii. part iv. p. 10, cpgaged in a very ferious diflcrcnce with the crown of France, 

(of which it would have liccn kind in that confufed author to have afforded his readers fomc 
few particulars) which, liowcvcr, was accommodated in the year following, through the in- 
tcrpofiiion of the Kings of Denmark and Scotland. 

1487 'T^hc Flemings, now in the zenith of tJicir wealth and populoufncfs, being engaged in a dif- ^ 
putc with the Arch-Duke Maximilian, King of the Romans, for the guardjanfhip of Ips fon 
Philip, their Earl, great tumults arofc in Cihent and Bruges. The latter city, grown im- 
mtnfcly rich by its moft cxtcnfivc commerce, was in this year, 1487, fo outrageous as to Icizc 
on the perfon of the King of the Romans, and to kill fomc of his principal Miniflcrs in his 
light. 'Fhis violent infult brought about the ruin of Bruges : for the Emperor Frcdcrici:, 
father of Maximilian, thereupon blocked up Sluys, its proper haven, by the afhflancc of Ant- 
werp and AmUei dam, who with jcalouii eyes faw the whole trade of the Low Countries center 
in Bruges; (fays Bifliop Huct, in hi$ Memoirs of the Dutch Trade) whereupon, accoidim’^ to 
Werdenhagen, the Hanfeatic Hi dorian, the commerce w^as removed from Bruges to Bort, and 
from thence foon after to Antwerp. Yet Thuanus, lib. 51, of his Hjlloria Sui I'cmporis, and 

' Louis 
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14H7 Lo\ik (iukciavdini, lu hir. DciciipUon dc Paysbas, bf)th Ijv, that tho trade icinov..E oii' Eiv 
to Aut.\vt‘i\) ; wherefore we niuil uiidL-rO.and from WercLnhay .u, I'.ial ir. \v:/’. only tii • 
mcrcc and comptoir of the Haus-towns which removed fiom Ihe.;/.;, wlirre iliey had a .a;. i’> 
and inap;niliccnt honfe, for a flioit fpace to iJort, and afterward; t'> y\ntwerp, win ir ti e ercv h 
cd a grand Stadthoufe, in wliich their merchants lived in a \vh\d oi a c cjld nrannw , 'n ' 

the privileges of wlhwh, the Hans-towns paid lixiy thonfaiul dahar lu rha^ t uy m 1 1 . n 

ing had the proper powers aiicT jurifdl£lions of an independent body 01 c orpui at hei a; 
far as related to their own people- and they feeni to linve laad the lame pini]e;;es aj die 1 ni: * ' 
tlircc comptoirs of London, Bergen, and Novogrod. Yet iMonlieiu 1 hiet, in ilu hnoh a'^ove 
quoted, ieems to fay more truly, that the commerce oi liruges, even at this time, innoved, in 
part, to Amflcrdam, which then began to be very coniiderahle in commeiae, and has long 
■fnice Iwallow'cd up all that o( both Bruges and Antwerp. “ T ill this time, continues IIuci, 

• there was Icarcc a nation in P^uropc, how inconlidcrabic foever, that had not tlieir pioper 
•‘‘•mercantile magazine or Iforchoufe at Bruges, and a ccuiipany or fa^ory rehding there ; as 
the Lnglilh, French, Scots, Caftilians, Portug aefe , thofc of Arragon, Catalonia, Ihicav, 

“ \Ynic:c, Florence, (Lnoa, Lucca, Elihm, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and all the Han 
“ towns.’' 

rciifiwiniy Uc M itt, ill his Intcrcft of IloUand, part. i. cap. 2, gives us, in fome ivfpcas, 
a diircrciit account of JJrugcs lohag its commerce, and the vaft increafe ot that ot Amweip, 
viz. 

*“ ^ he filltcries and manufaflurcs ot the Netherlands incrcafcd more and moic, \viih the 
“ traflk by fea to iiruges, whiclt laRcd to the year 148.7, when h'lander.s had wars with the 
“ Arch-Dukc Maximilian aliout the guardianlhii> of J.i.s fon and lii.s dominions. whi< h con- 
“ tinued for ten years. Meanwhile, Sluys, the fea jiurt of Ihugcs, hting for tlie moll pan 
“ infeik-d, thofe of Antwerp ami Amfterdam, in oider to draw the trade to their own cities, 

“ a fh tied the Duke, i. c. Maximilian, in his imliiidicJ tyranny and barbarous dearmM ion of 
“ that country, and thereby regained his tavour, and attained their own end.s. And k .nig 
“ thi Italians', by their Levant trade, had, long before, gotten the eggs of filk worms tiom 
“ China and Pcrfia, and had mifed fuch abundance of* thofc worms and mulberry trees, that 
they wove many f.lk fluflk and in procefs of time had difperfed their frlk every whc.c, and 
“ began to vent many of them at Antwerp : and that fire palTiagcs to tire Isafl and Weil Imhc.s 

“ came to be difeovered, fo that the Spaniards and I’ortugucfo iold their ipiccs, eke. at Ant- 
werp as alfo that the Nctheilandilli drapery was much of it icmoved to England, and Uie_ 
“ Fnelilh alfo fixing their ftaplc at Antwcip ; thefc things produced many new cfrca>’ 

But with the leave of this otherwife great author, tl.e Italians had no need to go fo far as 
I’erfia for the eggs of the filk worm, and much lets to China, with which country the, welki n 
parts of the world had then no communication ; lor we have already related, under the htth 
centurv how the Emperor friftmian brought f.lk worms into Greece from the Eaf ; and that 
from thence, both they and the frlk ma.iufaaurc were brought into Italy, ni iucccedmg 

""in'vol xii.p. 2,8. of the Feedera, we find, that notvvithfaiiding the diaiculiies which, as 
before hinted, the Archduke*Maximilian had to flrPggk with at this time he com hul d a 
proyifonal treaty of eommerec with our King Henry VH. “ 1 he tru.e ..etween 

“ and the Nk'lherlands.” lavs Rajiin on this oceafion, “ w as lo neceliary tor the U.bieds ot 

“ bcHh Princes, that it could not be interrupted without both being lulFeiers. but, lor rii.,i 
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4S7 ‘‘ ^ cry rcafon, each firovc to reap fomc advantage from the fituatioii of aflalrs, whirh render- 
“ cd tlic tfi’aty very diihcult.” 

.1 *'S ])y a flatutc, cap. xi oftlic third year of King Henry VTI. it was cnaifted, that no woollen 

chnli fhuuld he exported, until it he hurhed, rowed, and ihoin, on pain of lortciting tlie^value, 
li.'fh to tiie'crown and half U> the infonner. "T'his it ierins, was occafioncd by much ot 

<fur cloth iiaving la en fill now" exported witlioiit thoTe operations, ti> llic great detriment of 
our poor woi kmen, exccj^titig, liovvcver, ccrtahi cloths cx.^ilcd laics, vclfes, lading clotlis, and 
oth a ckitlis fedd at foitv lhil!itip,s or under, 

an Ati (d Uruhament in this tliij*d year of King Henry \ II. cap. vi. we find the old 
nuihod of liic Clown’s keeping ollices for cxchangiitg of numey liill prclcrved. It cnacdtal, 
Tliat none Ihould make any cxcliangc without the King’s Jiccpcc, or make cxcliritige or le- 
“ exchange of money to he paid within the land, but only fa<-.h perfons as the King lhall depute 
iheieunto, upon the like forfeitures as in former Ihitutes.’’ In thole times there were;, as 
wc hav e elfcwlirre ohrerved, fcveral olhecs cic»ffcd in dilfcrenr placc^. I'or exchaneirjg of 
gold, iilver, plate, or foreign coins, for the coins of the realm ; and tnir Kings made. an :>d- 
vantage of thofe olfict-S ^ the benefit of wliicii no Ihiuce better undcrllood tiiaii King 
Henry VII. 

'J'his a<d: aifo diredls, 'That all unlawful chcvifance,” A r. loatis of money on morttpu.M s 
of lands, <S.c:. on extravagant terms, “ ami iifury lliaii l>e extirpated, and all brokers of I'u' h 
Iiarp^ains lhall be let on tiie pillory and put to open lhame ; and lhall alfo he for'lialf a year 
imprifoned, and pay twenty pounds.” ^ 

No law as yet Jiad afctutalncd any rate of ufury, that is, intercfl for money, hut evt rv one 
took as much as he couki obtain. Vhe cliiirch generally condemned ail ul'uiv as ahlMhiti V 
unlawful, from a falfc notion, that Cdirilijans weic l>oimd hy a law which proliifnied (cnns 
from taking ufc or ufury from any jew for monc) icm. ^ et neither did that mlilakc'ii no- 
tion, not even tins and a former acf of rarliamcnt, eflcdUiaJIy hinder the taking id'uliii) ; till 
at length, as men’s minds became more enlarged, and the increafe of commerce brought on 
additional occafions for money, ufury was permitted hy an ai,^d of the thirty-dev enth \e:ir of 
King Henry VI 11. "J'he gencrali/y of rational men weie long beddie feahhle of tlic ical'on- 
ahlencfs of an allowance to the lender of money; and it was accoidingly in univerlal practice, 
although tliey Hill went on in tlie Old cant forfoim /.tke, to llilc ufury unlawful. Yet tluy 
dcfigncdly penned tlieir latvs in fuch general and ohfcuic terms, on purpofc that loans and 
mortgages fhould not he ohllruiHcd, nor common hulmcls retarded. 

^ aft of the Knglilh Ikirliament, cap. ix. in the faid third year of King Henry VI k fets 
foirh, 'J lint wiiereas, hy a late ortlinancc of the Mayc^r, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
“■ citv of London, it was ordained, that no freeman of that city Ihould refort to any fXir or 
. iharket out of London, with any mafincr of ware Or nicrchandizc for falc or hat Ur, lo the? 
intent,” fays this afl of Parliament, “ tliat all buyers and merchants lliouJd loloit to the 
“ laid city, to )>uy their wares and merchandise of the faid citizens and freemen aforeiaid, 
“ Ix'caijfc of,” /. c. for the advancement of, “ their hngular lucic and avail. I n confjder;?- 
“ lion of the hurt likely to grow of and by the prcmilfes, it is licrcby enafied, that cverv 
fieeman of London may,” notwitiifbinding that city’s faid ordinance, “ freedy refort to all 
** fails and markets in England with their wares and nierchandi/.c. And the faid ordinance 
of the Common Council of London is hereby annulled and made void.” 
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1488 In Scotlajid, the Parliamcut was fo narrow in its notions of commerce, in behalf of the 
towns corporate alone, as to cna 61 , “ That all Ihips, as well of fuhjeds as of ilranoer^, liiaii 
rciort to the King’s free burg;hs,” hnee called royal bnrghs, “ to make thcii increhandize ; 
and that the merchant Grangers fliall buy no merchandize hut at fiu li free burghs. Neither 
lhall they/^ i, c, merchant- flrangers, “ go to the llle ot. Lewes to buy iifh, but thall buy 
tliem in l)urghs, ready falted, packed, &c.” This law boie hard indeed on fbrcwgnei ^ 

and bore a hrong rcfemblanc^ to the ordinance made in tliofc davs by the cvowi^ of J >cninaik, 
prohibiting other nations fi om fifliing at Iceland, and obligitny them to n loit for Tueli jilb, 
Nc, totlicpoitof North Bergen in Norway, 'i'hcrc v erc fevera! otbu verv lis.’poliiie law 
made in Scotland in thefe times; fuch as, “ that none dwelliipg out of ihole bmyjis ihoulJ 
>%fc merchandize, nor tap or fell wine, nor wax, lilk, fpicciics, woaci, (Se. nor Oaple waies" 
*/.e. wool, fkins, and leather. “ Yet burgeflirs in burglis ol' l\cpalit\ and iLiioiv. nnglit ex 
]:>oit their owm manufa^hire, or fuch goods as they purchaled In laiirs.” 

* \ ]n this lame year, the fird of King James IV. the Scotilh Parliament enafhd a pold 

‘‘ penny to be coined of the weight and finenefs of the Enghllii role noble, and a penny ol 
filvcr to be cvpial to the old Knglilh groat; ten of which to make an ounce of five!-, and 
each of them to go loi Iburtcen-pencc that is, for three onc-liail times the nominal value 
of rlic lenglilh groat. “ And the laid penny of gold to be emrentfor diirty ot’ the laid f.>ron,ts. 
Another gold penny was to he current for twenty groats, and a third for ten ot thole 
gib at:,.'’ 

It is fenrccly ncceOary to obferve, in this place, that the word peitny, botli of gold and filvei , ■ 
means any j)iecc of money, without being reftrained to its original iignificatioii, taken from 
Englaisd, of one pcnriyweight troyweight, or twenty-four grains. 

The faid a(fl further enjoins, “ 'i'hat for encouraging tlic importation of l)Uilion from 
“ foreign parts, merchants lliall, for each ferplaiih,” in Sir James Stuart’s Abiidgment of 
the Scotilh a(?ls of Parliament, under the word merchants, we find that three fcrplaiths of 
wool weighed twO hundred and twenty-four flonc, at fixtccn pounds to the flonc, ‘‘ ol' wo®I 
“ oxpoitcd, for each laft of falmoii, and for each four hundred yards of cloth, bring home 
“ f our ounces of burnt filvcr ; for each laid of hides, ,lix ounces, and for each laft of herrings, 
“ two ounces ; and the like fw all other goods which pay cullom to the King. For which 
bullion, thofc merchants were to receive of the warden of liic King’s mint twelve Ihillings 
in the faid new coins for every ounce of filvcr.’’ Now fourteen Scotilh pence, as above, 
being at this time equal to four F.nghlh pence, the merchants had out of the mint the value 
of three fliillings and five-pence and onc-fcventli Englilh for an ounce of imported j^ufTTbll. 

In vol. xii. p, 335, of the Ihedcra, there is a charter of King Henry VI 1. of England, in 
behalf of the Italian merchants of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Lucca, Jetting fortli, “that 
“ whereas, in the fnft year of his reign, the Parliament granted liirn as follows, viz. . 

I. “ For every ton of wines imported by natives, tliree fti 11 lings, by foreigners, fix fliillings. 
IT. “ One Ihilllngpei pound, an:/ valciern^ on other merchandize by natives. By foicign- 
*•« ers two Ihillings, l>oth on exports and imports. * 

III. “ For wool exported, per fack, by natives, one pound thirteen fliillings and four-pence, 
by foreigners, three podiuls fix Ihillings and eight-pence, and per two hundred and forty 
vvooltels, the like. 

1488 * T^^ “ For CM rv laft of knthcr, three pounds tliirteen ftfillings and four-pence, and double 
that fum for JovcigncAA 
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N(nv tlic King, at the humble fupplication of thefe four Italian Rates, grants to them and 
all otbe^ Italian merchants, that tliey fhaJI pay no more than two pounds tlirec fhillings and 
four-pence per fack for fubfidy on wool, and one pound three fliiliings and thrcc-pcncc for itii 
cuRoin ; and only twelve-pence for every twenty fliiliings value in tin for its fubfldy, and 
ihrcc-pvntfc more for its ettflom. This, however, to laft only for three years for their wool 
qnd vlfi. ' 

This grant, if rightly copied, contains no new favour the Italians with rcfpeiSl to wool^ 
l>nt"is nine-pence more favourable to them on every twenty fliiliings in the article of tin, 

Thd great progrefs which King Charles VIII. of France made in his intended conqueft of 
Ihctagnc, at length appears in fome nieafure to have opened the eyes of King Henry VII. of 
Fngiand. For, in this year, vol- xii. p. 355, of the Feedera, we find him ilFuingjlns man- 
<!atcs to the fcvcral flicrilTs of counties, for them to fummon all Earls, Barons, Knights, See, 
hcfoic them, in order for tlieir giving an account of the number of archers which they could 
funuih properly equipped, and to get them muftcred, for his intended expedition agaiiill^Frf.ncc 
ill favour of Bretagne , which, however, was not cfTciftually performed. 

In the fame year King Henry VII. concluded, at Dort, a perpetual peace, fricndfliip, and 
confederacy, with the Archduke Maximilian and his fon Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands; 
hut this treaty had no peculiar relation to commerce, and related purely to their reciprocal 
fafety and joint aflillancc againfl King Charles VIII. of France, then overpowering Bretagne, 
h oedeta, vol. xii. p. 361. 

1489 In this fourth year of King Henry VIE of England, a Ratntc, cap. vili. “ cnacls afcnaliy 
“ of forty fliiliings for every yard of tlie fmeil fcarlcl or other grained clotlr fold above hxteeu 
fliiliings, or of any other coloured cloth above eleven fliiliings. And,’^ cap. ix. no hatter 
or capper fliall fell any hat above the price of twenty-pence for the bell, nor any cap above 
two Ihillings and eight-pence for the bell.” In this flatute a cap, fucli, 1 fuppoF, as arc 
feen in old pictures on the heads of peiToiis of rank, is luppofed to be a more valuable or 
. falhionable covering for the head than a hat, then probably worn only hy meaner people. 
'I'his is the fccond time we meet with the w^ord hat in the flatutc book. 

Scarlet dying was very dear, before the difeovery of Mexico by llie Spaniards, wdiich in- 
troduced a gi eater plenty of cochineal into Europe, than they had before from Syria, Arabia, 
and Pcifia. "J'heic w’cre in old times feveral other ingredients for dying of fcaiiet. Monlieur 
Pezron, in his Antiquities of Nations, olifcrvcs, “ that the Latins ufed the word cocceunty to 
“ fignify fcarlet dye, and aifo the grain witli which it was dyed; that they alfo called it 
' hyfVuium -, both which words arc Greek as well as Latin, and it was thus they called the rctl 
n which grew on a kind of holly-oak, and w^as ufed for dying of fcarlet. Paufanias,” 
continues he, tells us, that the Gauls, fettled in Gahttia, found certain tmall worms on 
thofe flirulrs which ferved to dye fcarlet; which Tcttullian calls rubor galatlcusy /. c, the red. 
“ colour of C/alativi.” Cochineal is now well known to tie a lady bird, which draws its full- 
france from a flirub having a reddifli fap, of which the author of this work gave ocular proof 
:i!)out the year 1734, to feme phyficians whp went down with him into the South Sea Com* 
pany's warclioulcs to view the greatefl: quantity of that precious drug that poflibly had ever 
till then been feen in England at any one Cochineal i& alfo ufed by painters, and like- 

wife in medicine ; and its high price ftill makes fcarlet coiiflderably dearer than any other co- 
lours in which it is not employed. In London, and in other great cities beyond fcaj I'carlet 

dying 
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1489 tiying- is a bufinefs cliflin6l from all other dyinp, huiiacfs, and is cflccincd a more cniincni and 
lucrative profeliion. 

From anotlier of Parliament of this I'amc year, cap. xy.W, it. aj^penrs, tliat »al! tjic LV'dd 
lace and gold thread then ufed in England, came from Venue, I'lorcnce, and (ienoa. '1 hal 
a6.l was made to prevent iVauds, and to prohibit the importer;, of that connnoLytv fi oin J'cli'in;.; 
lor a pimnd weight what doth i\ot contain full twelve, ounces ; and that the inhcle <'t iach goui 
lace and llwcad, he ot equal g#eatnc(s ol thread, and in goodiieis of colour tu tht t)at.\a!d. 
llicvv tliereof. Italy likcwife, ii\ tliofc days, fiipplic<l England, and ind ed all oth’n }):r ts , 
willi gold, fjivcr aiud filk lluflh and velvets: for neither rM'afu:c nor Spam had as v(*t lan.d lavw' 
filk, nor did either (jfthofe kingdf>ms, at this time, polFls a manufaftme of llsis maiciial. 

and af;out this time, according to my Lord Vcrulam’s Hiilory of the Ei.l c)f Ki:pg 
Henry VIE am! many (<thei hrhoiians, indcdurcs became more liC(]U(un iii f.jup.md, 
whci eh‘Y (j iianl itie^ of ai.iMehmd, w hieh covdd not he mutured v\'ithout jiiiu li pe^qde and 
♦ s, were turned into p.-U ne, being therchy cafilv managed by a few hej Jt/m n, amd 

h nancies (or )'ea?s, lr.es, aiuS at will,'' wheieon much (ji the \eonianry lived, \m 1 - nr.n- 
“ (. d onto demelnes. 'This bred a decay of pcc>ple, and, by confequcnce, ol towns, dmn lies, 
“ tvthcs, t\c. a; al[l» a dinniniti<»n of iubfidics and taxes. Wheietriit' an afl o( PaihiineiU 
was, in this fom tij of Ih. nrv ^ 11. made, cap. xix. that all houfes of iuilhandry that vveic 
*• ui'ev! V. IPn tv.'tniv acres c (‘;mou!u! and upwards, liiould l>c maintained and kc nr up Ic'r cv'-r, 
Jill ‘1 eonqutent piopcninii nf loul to he ufed and occupied t)y tlunn." '1 his i'> that 
L^i rd's aceount of the iulelFmcc of the act itfelf, though it he not now^ pnnu d in tlu Ih'Uurc 
book, lluie ha.m' \ onlv Thcicm its I'ule, vi/.. the ])rnaity lor decaying of houfe > of h 1/ ih.mdry, 
“ i>r not 1. IN' live oi coi in's mr n‘ Lok' *ot t w nui ni’cnans'’ of the laiuc. i he c.on h ion oi f-n ’ ' 

land then, fe.ins to have h '.-n, in tins iefpe'E ton rmu h like the llate ot lielaiul m our own 
s’a\s. \hde rdfo ilatutes loli .ml ferc ’vl c i nvj tifirtv-nhuh of Queen hJi/:ibeih, and t!ic 
tu entv~eightli iiti of the tw<ir\-[iil ve U’ <*1 King James Fin vvliich ad'w aileioulons ai\; 
made funaf'le to thoie times. Chr. ici kos will mu emuCl us to e.shihit a minute account ot^ 
all the changes horn time ro tune nw.de in llatmes weeding commerce and huibandrv, m.a- 
iiufac'Unes, 6vV. it being fatr!c<’.nl to lek.lc the geneva.QiaLe of things at the relpedtive pciiods 
in whieli the V hapipcned. 

Although, under the ye.n 1407, wc haNCokUed tjifcit Kruges, in that year, began hrft to 
fuffera declcnlion of its vail commerce, yet ll m iv br lieie neecHary to oldeive, that it is with 
great and very opulent cities, as with i.iripc iw'eip. -niN i empne^, then inaicnlu)!!, like ihtir in- 
cieafc, is ufualiy very gradual, d'hus we ilnd the great icputatloit ol Ih uges lor i'ieh^,iifiii1!p , 
ccconomv, flill preferred, in the year 14’lq, and esen in iueh credit in foreign gaits, that 
<m iuh of Parliament paired this year in Scoilaml, the rule wh- rcof was, - Of f .ol Jfmitlis 
beiiv'^ ftir the regulation of wrought gc>ld ami fiber plate in that Kingdom, \vhcie{)v st cuiccls 
the goldfmiths of Scotlapd to make their iilver plate cd the iinenels ol the new wmrks of filver 
oflirugcs. 

In vol. xii. p. of the Foedera, we fee a new convention between King flenry VIT. 

and Anne Duchefs of Pretagne. Whereby Henry ilipulcites in general terms, firil, “ To 
alhh her with all his might, in cafe Ihc fhould he Invaded by any enemy. Sccomllv, to 
“ fend her fix ihoufand men-at-arms, for iccoveving the places wliic h France had lately taken 
“ from her.’' Putllcmy, ever mindful of himfcif, took care that five liundvcd of thofe 

auxiliaries Ihould r^irifon’two of her fortified towns, by way of pledge for the money which 
. would 
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1489 would become due to liiin for the faid troops. Thirdly, “ Anne hcrfelf likewife ftipiilatc?, 
tliat llie would not marry without Henry's confent/’ He was probably afraid of what I'oon 
. after happened, but his avarice never would permit him to give this Princcls an cffcQual 
fupport. 

In tho fame year, Ftrdera, vol. xii. p. 374, a treaty of perpetual peace, commerce, and al- 
, linnee, was concluded between King Henry Vll. and King Jolin of Denmark and Norway : 
vvhcrcl>y, • 

*[. All former injuries, violences, and captures on both Tides, were utterly to be butied in 
oblivion. 

II . Liberty is allowed for the merchants and mariners, with their fliips and merchandize, 
mutually to trade to the ports of botli countries, with the privileges flipulatcd in W>rmer trea- 
ties. 

III. 7'hc Ibips of citlicr party wrecked, fhall be aflifled to refit, and to Tave and carry ^away 

all their merchandize without molcflation. r 

Notwithflanding what we have, in this year, remarked of King Henry the Scvcnth ofl'ng- 
land's too great propenfity to avarice, and, as a confecjucncc thcrcol, to timidity; yet jullict 
ought to be done to him in any refpefl wherein he ferved the intcrefis of his kingdom. It i - 
but too true, that when he came to the crown, the Engllih woollen manufatiilurc w^as become 
more languid than in former reigns. And as he had carefully obferved, that the great riches 
acquired by the Netherlands wms occafioned by their fupply of wool from lenglan'd, their own 
living of little value , he is therefore generally faid, about this tijnc, to have rc-inftfttcd and 
improved the woollen manufacture of iMigland, 'by drawing over feme of the heft Nellieiland 
clothrnakers, as King Edward HI. had done about one hundred and fifty years before' ; ilicre- 
by laying a fecond foundation of the great woollen nianufa<Sturc w'hich has fo long lua n the 
glory of England, and the envy of other nations ; particularly in Yorkfliire, at Leeds, VVake- 
ficld, and Halifax ; places well fupplied with water, fuel, and cheap provifions. but the lime 
was not yet come, nor did it happen till a ccntuiy later, in the glorious reign of Qiiecn Ediza- 
beth, that England complcatly poUclfcd all the various branches of the fmcll woollen manu- 
fafturc ; as will be related in its proper place. 

About this time were iirfl brought into England, geographical or cofmographical maps and 
fea charts, by Bartholomew Coliwnluis, brother of Chriilopher, the ever-famous difeoverer of 
the new world called America ; who having in vain addrefi'ed the Court of Portugal to fupport 
his propofal of difeovering that wcllcrn world, and liaving next applied for that end to the 
F^urt of Spain, in the 'mean time difpatchcd his brother Bartholomew to King Henry Vll. 
of I'ngland, in the year 1485, to make the fame propofal to him. But Bartholomew having 
been taken by pirates, was detained a confidcrable time before he got to England ; aruPwhcii 
, lic'arrivcd there, was kept in a long and tedious fufpence by that over cautious Pilncc Henry 

II. hi the mean time lie lived at London in a poor way, by making and felling of fea charts, 
u hich were till then entirely unknown there. In the year 1489, he aifo printed and cicdicat'ed 
to King Henry Vll. a map of the world : bot King Henry was too fparing of his money to 
launch out into great cxpcncc on fuch propofals for new and uncertain difcovciics ; yet it is 
generally believed, that he at length lifleiled to the propofals‘of Columbus. Bur Bartholomew 
on his return to his lirothcr Chriilopher, to report his fuccefs, heard, at Paris, that he hail 
already made the tUfeovery ; and before he had got to Seville, his brother was aduafly laded 
on Ills fecond voyage to the Weft Indies. 

England 
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I ^89 Kfig!:uiJ has, lii general, been, at all limes, greatly fuperior to Scotland in maiinme flrenpah ; 
yet fur once the lartcr got the better of the former, though Jiiore by lliaiagcm than by power. 
Stephen bull, an able commander of an Englilh I'quadron, coming on the Scotilh coail uj 
make repiiiais foi the damage done by Sir Andrew Wood, commander of King Jai^rfes 
1 oiutlfs licet, to King Henry Seventh's ihips, not long before taken and dcRroyed ; 

tiicy 3\ow met near the ille of May in the b'ritli of I'oith, and being by ilorms canicj along 
the ctrall ol i 'ife, tlic iCnglilltalliips being taller and longer tlian iludc uf Scotland, wcic drawn 
on the lhallow lands near the mouth of tVic river d'ay, wheiag being (luck fail, they were all 
obliged to yield to Sir Andrew Wood. King buncs, at this tijiie, built llveral Targe lliips of 
wai, whiv li, however, tuuicd to very little clllct. 

1^90 the iw'ehtii volume, p. 381, of the I'oedera, we meet with a niemoraljlc treaty of [icacc 

and commerce betweem King Henry VIL and King John rd' Henmark and jVorvvay ; where- 
in, belide the articles of the foregoing year, we lee the following more important ones, viz. 

• d he Isngiifli may freely reibrt to flih at and trade to leelaitd, yatying the cullomaiy 

duties and lolls. ]ho\ided, that at the end of every feven years they ihall be obliged to alk, 
and, when alkcd, fhall ol)taia, of the King of Denmark and his fucccflbrs for ever, a licence 
for reloiting to Iceland. 

d’liis oblig^ation was remitted to the Fniglifliby King Frederic 11. in the year 13B5. 
il. "Fhe Engiilli may for ever hereafter frct'ly trade to the illands of Scandia ; that is, the 
ides in tlic Soui'id, (Iholcmy calls the four ]n'incipal iilcs there, Sccuuluv InJuLv qtiutuor^ 
:.lu)ut tlio middle of the i'ceond C'siitury) Zealand^ Draghoe, and all other parts of the king ' 
dmn of Jdciimark •, where they may likcwil’e buy or otherwii'e jullJy acquire iilh of all kinds, 
aiud may difpole thcrc(»f at jdcafine ; paying the ufual tolls, Kc. 

111. if any .Fngjilh llii})s be, by lloi m or otlui- danger, driven into the flrciglit or pallage 
call'vd tlic .belt, they mav ficely j>als that wav, provided they pay tire fame tolls at Nyborg as 
am dm for pafbiig the Sonnd, at the cafUc of C h oncnbuig', notwithflanding any law of Den- 
mark agninil' entering into lire faid pallage cd' llie Felt. , 

I'.liere arc properly two p.nL'ggcs id named, ilie one called tlic (jreat belt, and the other the 
Eittic belt. *\\ e have already feen, that fo early as ^368, a toil lor pafTing the Sound was 
llicn in general ufc to be jiaid by fort ign nations failing into or coming from the Baltic Sea. 
*1 he original ground for this toll demanded by Dcmm»iik, was, iiill, that crowit's having crc6l- 
cd a caillc on each fide of the patl'age called the Sound ; Kronenburg, ne.ar the town of Ffclii- 
norc, on the Zealand Ihore, and Hclfmburg, on the oppofite iijorc of Schonen, for the pi'c- 
tcOion of Blips from pirates, then numerous in thole parts ; and lecundly, on accou^ wr ' 
Jlglit honfes crcrflcd in and near that lli eight by the crown of li); rimark, for the direHirjn of 
.flii[>}hng in dark nights ; in coulidcration whereof, all thins pafiing that way agreed to pay :\ 
to!!. Foi thofe lights were fo ufcfnl, that fcarce any tliip would venture through nlie t)thcr 
princi}>al palTagc called the Crrcat Belt, where abb the I lanes afterwards eroded a fort and 
llationed a guard Ihip, for obliging all ihips pafhng; that way to pay the eullomary toll. The 
I'bttperor Charles V, by treaty with Denmark, afeertained a fixed loll in bcdialf gf his Nether- 
land fubieds, who even then had great dealings in the Bailie, viz. two rofc nobles for every 
Ibip not exceeding two huntlicd tons burden, and three role nobles for all above two bundled 
tons. ^ ct ilie ^ andallc I lans-townis had much heavier tolls laid on llieiv Ihipping, as was 
th^ cafe with tlie Hollauders afterwards ; till tliey fettled it likcwifc by a treaty, in 1^47 : the 
Er-glilh tieaiics w iiji Deimtatk, refpeding this toll, arc grounded on this agreement of the 
' . lIolEndcrs, 
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^ t I '.MKindii s. \\liatr\ci exorbitant cxa^ions the Danc-j? l:>aJ formerly made on foreign na- 
tlow.^ no account of this toll, they feem now to have dropped them; and therefore that crown’s 
revenue lioih this fourcc is, in fume fort, reduced almoft to a certainty, which many have 
judge J not to exceed one hundred and thirty thoiifand dollars yearly, upon an average, 

]\h 1 'of the prevention Qf injuftice, violence, rapine, and murder on both lides, all Iliips 
tVparting for cither coiAitry, fhall give fccurity to double their value to the magiflratcs of the 
ports they fail from, for their peaceable demeanor tow^ard NiC people and in the country of the 
other contracting party, whither they arc bound. 

V. I he Lnglillt may fretdy poflefs and enjoy all their lands, places, and tenements at 
Jkrgtn in Norway, at Lunden and Landikroon in Schonen, and in the ifle of Zealand ; alio 
in Loyla in Sweden, and other parts of the Daniili King’s territories: and they imay freely 
repair the fame, and alienate them at pleafurc. 

Vi. I'hc Englifh reading at Bergen, and other parts of the Danifli monarchy, fliall be, at 
full liberty, according to cuflom, to creft thcmfclvcs into focietics, and cle61. C iovcn^i s*' or 
Aldermen amongft thcmfelves for governing all the Kiiglilh there, and for determini pg al! 
controvcifics amongll thcmfelves. And if any Enghniman there lhall refuie to 1‘ubmit to tlir 
detenninations of tliofe Governors or Aldermen, he or they lhall forfeit all the Englifli j>ri- 
vi leges there. 

VJL An Englifliman dying Inteftate in Denmark, the ncarefl of kin may admiiufter to 
his cfFe^Tls ; and in his abfcnce, the faid Governor or Alderman of tlic Englifli may do it foi 
him. ^ 

VI IE The Englifli bringing packs of woollen cloth or other merchandize into the Danifli 
territories, may freely unpack, fell, or exchange the fame at plcafure, without tlie prefence of 
a Danifli officer. And the faid merchants may, in the ports of Copenhagen, IMalmoc, atul 
Eandlkroon, appoint their agent and fadors for their benefit when abfent, who may fell their 
cloth either in entire cloths, or by retail. 

IX. The Englifh rcfiding or being in Denmark, iliall not be avreiled nor fued for any debt 
for wdiich they arc neither principals nor bail, nor for any tranfgreflion done ])y others. And 
even in cafes wdierc they arc princip^il, neither their perfons nor goods fliall be aircflcd or kept, 
provided they give fecuvity to fland to juftice. 

X. Pirates and others warring at*fca, of what nation foever, fliall not he received into the 
ports of cither of the contradling parties ; nor fliall be aided with money, arms, viftuals, he, 
againfl either of the contra^fling parties, or to the damage of the merchants, &c. under the pe- 

recovering all fuch damage from the party proteaing the faid pirates, and double the 
value from the fellers to, or fupplycrs of, the faid pirates. 

And if the faid fea-robbers attempt to fell any of the goods they may have taken on the fcas. 
fiom'‘cithcr party, iji the ports of the other party, thefe goods fhall be feized and fcqueflered ' 
for the heneiit of the perfons from whom they were taken, proof being duly made thereof ac- 
cording to the maritime laws. 

XI. prefent treaty is not to derogate from any of the privileges and immunities cranied* 
by fbnner treaties to the Englifli in the Danilh t:erritories. 

XIE Contraveners of this treaty, on either fide, fhall be Compelled by the King of the 
country where the wrong is done, to rcfiore what fliall be wrongfully taken av/ay, he, or fhall 
otherwdfe make good to the injured perfon the lofs he had fuflaincd, together with intcrefl, 
:(pyo damno, uno cum hnerc[fc) for the fame. 


I. It „ 
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1450 ^ I. It is not our piirpofe to tranfcril>e at full length every commcrcinl treaty hetweeu 

England and foreign nations, which treaties arc long lir^ce already pubiilhed in l^jvcral \()- / 
lumes, but only the fubllancc of what appeared to be the nioft cfl'cnlial; yet this treaty 
taining fevcral curious particulars, and being the fullcil of any w'e have till now ttiet witiy^u 
the northern commerce, we judged it material to give a large abftraft of it, as \^e lliall fi^^oinc 
otliers with feveral foreign nations, in this and fucceedirig reigns/ * 

2. Wc liopc onr note on third aiticlc of the above treaty, is fufficieutly explanatory of 
tlie famous Danifli toll in the Sound. 

3. 7 ‘he fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, ninth, and tenth articles, fhew what care war lu ccf- 
fary to be taken in thofe lefs polilKed times, for the fecuring of property from violence and 
injustice. And the fifth, fixth, and eighth articles, prove alfo the very confiderablc commerce 
England then had in the Danifh territories, and particularly for the difpofal of our woollen 
cloth. 


• ^4. It alfo juflly deferves a remark, that throughout this treaty, there is n^>t the Icafi: mention 

of any peculiar piivilcgcs for Danifli fubjefts in England ; but the whole feeins calculated lor 
the Engiifli refiding in or trading to the Danifli dominions. So that it appears as if therr 
w'cie then few or no Danifh fubjefts refiding in England ; and alfo that wc carried on all our 
trade to thofe territories entirely on our own bottoms. 


Such another treaty between England and the Prior of the Liberties, and Standard-bearer 
of Juflicc of the people of Florence, wc have, under this fame year, at p. 390, of the twelfth 
\«lume of the E(X‘dcra ; being the firil formal treaty of commerce to be found in the Fa*dcra • 
witii that republic, and was to laft for fix years. 

1 . The fuhjcdts of King Henry VIE of England, may freely refort with their fhlps and 
ivicichandize, by fea and land, and traffic at the city of Florence, and all other places of that 
republic, and may export from thence all goods not prohibited, &c, wherefoever they pleafe. 

If. 'Flic Florentines fhall fuffer no Englifh wool to be brought into their country, but 
fuch only as fhall be brought thitlicr by Engiifli fubjefts in their own fhips. The Englilh t 6 
make oath that they will annually import to Pifa, as much wool as the Florentines and other 
parts of Italy, Venice only excepted, can ufc or work wp : that is to fay, as much wool as ufed 
formerly to be imported by the Italians thcmfelvcs, into thofe parts of Italy one year with 
another. Which wool fhall be lodged in the city of Pifa, where the faftory rcfidcncc of the 
Englilh fliall be, and where tlicy fhall enjoy all the privileges and liberties which either the 
Pifans themfelves, Or the citizens of Florence do now, or fhall hereafter polfcfs. 

HI. The Englifh there fhall be free from all perfoiial offices and burdens, exaftit^fis^Tn^* 
butes, tolls, gabels, &c. and e . en from thofe which, on account of their commerce, might 
»or ought otherwife to be exafted from them; the cxcifcs, gabels, ^c. on wines, corn, and 
other provifions (uiilcfs for the ufe of their fliips when repairing) excepted. Excepting*alfo 
the tolls, gabels, and tributes paid in the city of Florence. 

IV. The Englilh refiding at Pifa may form themfelves into one focicty or body, and may 
cleft one or more of their number to be their mailer or fyndic, and to make ‘laws amongll 
themfelves for their good government, and to be determined by the judgment of the laid fyu- 
dic, &c. in all matters relating to themfelves. (This claufc is a confirmation of what King 
Richard III. had done, as wc have fecn, in the yeat 1485.) But in civil aftioiis, or money 
difputcs, between one of them and a Florentine, the Podeftas of Pifa, jointly with the faid 
V OL, I. , 3 X maflcr 
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Mc;o malic r oiA vnulic of tlic Fi'i^Uni, fliall clctcrmiac : and in criminal calcs, the Podeftas fliall 
foIcK dl’irrjnine. 

j*' 

. 'j'jjc rL-[)\i]ilic of f'iorencc further promifes, tliat in all conventions and fiipuiations 
v hicli file ihaii make with other potentates for commercial privileges, Ihe will, to her utmoh 
hrive to^have the Knglilh included therein, 

^ VM. On the other liand, the King of England fhall prohibit all others who arc not his Tub- 
Jcfl s, of what nation foever they may be, from export it%g wool from his dominions to any 
of hci parts, (of Italy, we prcfuinc) excepting to the Venetians; to whom, in every voyage 
they fhall make to England, that is, once in a year, it fliall be j>ermitted to them to export hx 
liundrcd hacks of wool in their gallics, and no more, for the ufe and employment of the city 
and dominions of Venice, and not otlierwife. ^ 

Piovidcd, that in cafe the fubjeds of England either cannot or will not fnpply the . above- 
mentioned (juantity of wool for the parts already named; or in calb their King lhall at any 
time judge it not expedient for his own people to do it, then it may be done by othei^s npt his 
l\d>jebts, and alfo, in part, by his own fubje^ts, 

Hy this treaty it appears, Firft, that the Florentines were an artful people in the butinefs of 
negociation, and undcrl1:ood their own commercial intcrefts extremely well ; having, in this 
manner, cngrolTcd, f<jr their own ufe, all the wool of England to be carried into tlic Modi-* 
terranean, excepting hx hundred facks for the Venetians. 

Secondly, we fee how much our wool was coveted, and in a manner deemed a»])foIutciy nc- 
cehary for the very great woollen manufacture of Florence as well us of Venice. ^ 

"Eliirdiy, we perceive how much already the navigation was coming to he in our favour by 
the fccond article ; whereas formerly, aiul even till near about tins time, Florence, Venice, 
Cicnoa, a?id al! other Italian cities, brought from England all the wool, lead, tin, See. altoge- 
ther in their own Ihipping ; and there was no fuch thing as an Engliih fhip to be heard of in 
tliat part of the world. 

In the fame twelfth volume, p. 394, of the Foedera, we find an acknowledgment of the 
minillcrs of the Duchefs of Bretagne, that King Henry Vil. had performed liis engagements 
for tranfporting lix thoufand men-at-arms to her afliftance. And that, as he had already the 
town and caRlc of Comarccau in pledge, hcrminiflers hereby engage to put into Henry’s hands 
tiie town and calllc of Morlaix, Tintil his expcncCsS be refunded, and alfo to exchange thofc 
places, if he defircs it, for others hereafter to be taken from the french King. But this feeble 
alhitniicc, we lhall fooii fee, was too little to fupport that Frincefs agaiiill the whole power of 
French King. 

Tn the fame volume, p. 307, King Henry Vll. concluded an alliance with Maximilian King* 
of llic Romans, afting on the behalf of his infint fon Philip, fovereign of tlie Netherlands, 
and alfo in favour of tlic J^ucliefs of j^retagne, for preventing their being overborne by France, 
who fecrctly inlfigated the Netherland cities agairift hin>; thofe of Bruges having aflually 
feized on Maximilian’s perfon, after killing fome of his principal officers, and made kim 
fwcar' that he would pardon all tlicir ofFervecs. . * 

In this fame year, p. 41 1.) King FerdUuind and Queen IfabcIIa of Spain, were 

brought into that alliance ; at the fame time that thofe Spanifli monarchs concluded a treaty 
for a marriage of tlicir daughter Catherine with Arthur Prince of Wales, thercl)y llipularing 
to pay two hundred thoufand crowns, valued at four fhillings and twopence each, being forty- 
one thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen fltfilings ^nd fourpence ftcrling, as* 

' their 
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4490 their dnughtcv’s ninrringc portion. Had this alliance been fiiucreiv rxceufi J, i Kiire 
douhtcdly might have been brought to rcllorc the unfoitunarc HudicL of Bietagnc lo a'j 
dominions, which indeed was the profdTed end of it : but Hcu. e in vain imagined, cliat 
bare making of this alliance would fiightcn King Charles Vlll. ol' Fiance iiuo a compha 
witliout putting him to the expcncc of going heartily to war., • 

Tliere was now likewife a commercial treaty concluded bctwcci;! Fnglaiul aiul the laid Spa- 
nilh monarchs, vol. xii. p. 41*/# of the Fcrdcra, whereby it is iVipiilatcd, — 

1. “ That both nations might freely re fort to and trade with each other; paving* the cut- 
“ tomary duties, and enjoying their wonted privileges, as they Hood prioi to the Jail thiri v 
years.” 

1 1 '> To prevent fca-robbcrics and piracies on both fidcs, the maftcr or owner of evt ry lliip 
fhall, before frilling from tile port of lading, give fecurity, to double the value ot the laid 
. “ Hi Ip, for their peaceable demeanour.’* 

'>lll. “ All letters of marque and reprifals were to be recalled on l^oth fidcs ; but il julFicc 
fliall hereafter be denied, on complaint of injuries done, new ones may be ilFucd.” 

About this time, the bilhop of Padua, in Italy, taking compnflion on the ncceliitics ot the 
poor, from whom the ufurers of thofe ])arts exaded moil exorbitant intercll tor the loan ’, 
final 1 fu ins to them, altliough, like tlic modern pawn-brokers in London, they alwa\ s re - 
tained a pledge to the full value of the fum borrowed, let up a Imall bank, in that city lor the 
convenience of lending money upon pawms, at fo moderate an interdl, as Ihould not 0]q)rcis ih* 
p6or, while it fupported the land : and this bank he named Fictatls^ a Mount ot Prerr , 

yet, from the Lombards being then, and long before, the grcatcil uiurers, next to the Jewj. 
it had the appellation of a Lombard houfe. This charitable fdicmc ot that biiiiop, led mniic 
other parts of Europe, hut more cipecially in Italy, into the fame good purpolc ; as pirvicu- 
larly at Rome, and other cities. And after many idle fcruples ilarted an J got over, about tlic 
lawfulncfs of taking iiiterell, the nations ulio reformed lrompopcry> began to crefl luch cha- 
ritable banks ; though in England there was none of a public fort ciedtcd by charter till the 
reign of Queen Anne, 1708; which, however, by negligent, corrupt, and wicked manage- 
ment, is long fince funk to nothing. p 

1491 /Vltliough the ufual place for the annual affcmblv of the dep\itics of the Han featic League 
was Lubcck, that city having always had prc-cmincncc from the beginning beyond all other 
Hans-towns, for rcafons already alfigncd ; yet, on extraordinary occafions, when the exigency 
of affairs reqyircd it, they have Ibinetimes met at various other towns ; as at Straclfuiul, in the 
year 1370 ; at Roflock, in 1398; at Hamburg, in 1410 ; fometimes allb at MunHci a^LLilr 
iicnburg. And the Hans-towns being, in the year 1491, at variance with England, accord- 
ing to their hiflorian Werdenhagen, vol. 11 . pars iv, cap. 10. and alfo with the I'lemings, 
they, at that time, held a folcmn affembly at AnWerp of the whole Hanleatic confodciacy with 
great pomp, in order to adjufl matters with England, that fo, fays that author, they might 
the better enabled to deal with the pirates, who, under colour of thisS war, did infinite preju- 
dice to thek commerce in all parts. Our author docs not tell us the grounds of this war with 
England, and our own hillorians arc as lilciit : and, be it what it may, he only tells us, 
that the affembly broke up Without being able to .^grcc with the Englifh, demands on both 
fidcs running high. Neither could the grcai; dlfputcs^ between the Hollanders and Hamhurgei s 
bellow fettlpd, though feveral efforts were made tO'ipjt^uce a reconciliation. Bruges alfo fent 
its deputies to this alfembly, to pray to be reftored tO' tlic ir foniier favour, in Jiopes to have, 
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J491 the Hans comptoir replaced there; but they could not obtain it. The Engli(h» Hollanders, 
ami other Netherlander:;, having by this time made great advances into foreign commerce, 
the Hanfcanc cities looked on the lliipping of thofc countries, fo frequently rclorting to the 
ports in the Baltic, with a very jealous eye ; and many difputcs arofe between them, which arc 
'oow of little importance to.be remembered. 

, King tlcnry Vll, of England, very unhappily for his, people, and for his own royal poflc- 
rity, now committed a molt fatal overfight, in ncgle6Vii1g effectually to fupport Anne, the 
mai’den Duchefs of Bretagne, againff the power of King Charles VI 11. of France. 

It Is now only nccclfary to obferve, that although by his treaties with that Prlncefi, 
and his alliances and engagements with other neighbouring Princes, equally jealous of the 
growing power of France, he had engaged to fupport the independence ot Bretagne, in the 
fupport of which mcafure he was joined by the united voice of his people, even then, ‘when 
probably they did not fo clearly forefee all the mifehiefs which the lofs ot that noble dychy 
would draw after it ; yet, trufting to his own wifdom, he imagined that the bare cntcr/ng^*nt.(> 
alliances, as already obferved, would intimidate the French King from purfuing his copquciU 
in Britany ; (much like his great-grandfon, King James the Firff’s proceedings, in relation to 
his foil in-law’s being driven out of the PalJitinate) and ever grudging any confidcrable ex- ^ 
pence of money for cffc£lually fupporting that Princefs, he fuffered her to throw hcrfclf into 
the arms of King Charles VIIE who having propofed his own marriage with her, thereby in 
feme meafurc filenced the jcaloufy which the reft of the Princes of Europe would have more 
openly entertained, had Charles made a violent conqueft of her whole dominions* Tt is aN 
nioft unncceffary to obferve the great benefit which Bretagne had ever produced to Ei^gland in 
its difputes with France, and of tlic vaft importance of it ever fince to that monarchy, which 
our own fad experience fufficiently teftifies : more efpecially, as almoft the only good ports 
for the royal navy of France, on the ocean, are in that duchy : and were we to name only the 
finglc, but truly noble port of Breft, its moft advantageous fitnation for annoying England, 

, and receiving the whole navy of France, that alone is fufBcient to demonftratc the immcnle 
benefit accruing to France, and the irreparable lofs to England, which King Henry the 
Seventh’s avarice occafioned. Three fides of that fruitful, populous, and extenfive duchy are 
wafhed by the ocean ; from which circumftance it was rendered much more pratfticablc to be 
protefted by England, in whofc n^ghhourhood it may be faid to lie, and with which kingdom 
it had, for many centuries, an intimate alliance, corrcfpondence, and commerce. My Lord 
FIcrbert, in his Hiftory of King Henry VIII. juftly remarks, ‘‘ That the Ut)ittng of this duchy 
-•^^to France, and of the Netherlands to the houfeof Auftria, as they both added great llrength 
to our two moft to he fufpeefted neighbours; fo they proVtd a great wcaljcniiig of us, by 
“ depriving us of two of our beft and moft ufcful confedomtes.’' And this furcly may teach 
, us'chc true wifdom of ever ftrenuoufly fupporting a weaker ally againft the attempts of a mord 
potent adverfary. The Duchefs of Bretagne teftified a truly patriotic zeal for preferving the 
independence of her country, and did not yield to the propofals of King Charles VIIT. even 
although they were to make her Queen of fo;jpptcnt a monarchy^ until (lie fa w heifclf aban- 
doned by all her natural allies, and more efpecially by King Henry VIL who, all hiftorians 
agree, was alone able to have preferved ifcr independent, fo much and fo obvioufiy for liis laft- 
ing iutcreft, as well as glory; had his (bort-fighted und fordid avarice, as will ever be the 
cafe, got the better of all other cohildemions, though ever fo important and iiitercfting. 
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The Chiiftian monarchs of Spain had before thi-; time gradually conquered all the MooriJh 
kingdoms of tliat cKtenfive country, excepting only that of Cininada, vvhicli comprchciidj iig a 
large extent of tenitory next the Mediterranean fhorc, iVill main rained its independence. i>u> ; 
the whole Clirihian monarchy of Spain having iatel)! been in-ired by the marriage of F'evn- 
]\and King of Arragon, tolfabella Queen and heirefs of Caftilc, lS:c. thofc rwo-monarcl; : now 
determined tl)e total expulfion of the Moors from Spain. Tli^y at length conqiierjd tlic 
kingdom of Granada i the caphal city of the farrie name however held out a tedious fiegc, after 
Malaga and other cities had fu r rendered : and, when taken, in the year 1492, is faicl to have 
had hill remaining two hundred thoufand inhabitants. King Henry Vll. of Fmg’land, a near 
ally of thofe Spanilh Princes, had Te Dcum fiing at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, on occa- 
fion*of that conqueft, and caufed the Caidinal of Canterbury to declare to the nobility and 
’people then ])refenr, “ That Granada was a city of fuch fame, as to contain one hundred and 
“ iifty thoufand houfes of name, and feventy thoufand fighting men.’* Winch account, 
lAnvcver, was probably exaggerated, as well as inconfillcni. The conqueft of this hill 
Mahometan monaichy in Spain, coft King Ferdinand fix years time-, and when their 
King Pohadilla was forced to furrender, he is faid to have flipulated, that his people Ihould 
retain their own laws, liberties, religion, and cfFeds ; and that even the Jews amongil tlicm 
flrould cn’ioy the fame privileges ; hut lie himfclf retired to Barbary, where he remained till 
his death. His palace in Granada was of an huge extent, and its lofty arched fate-rooms were 
fupported by one hundred columns of alabafler. What fill remains of the Moorilh edifices 
111 many parts of Spain, is a clear proof that they were an ingenious and indufi ious, but vo- - 
luptuous people. If Ferdinand had adlually flipulated with King Pobacliila for liberty of con- 
fcicncc for his Moorlfh fubjeffs, 6cc as probably might he the calc, he, as perfidioufy as 
cruellv and impoliticly determined, by the infligation of his bigotted clergy, to drive all thofe 
people out of Spain who would not piofefs thcmfelvcs to be Chriilians. Many of the Moors, 
however, rather than temporize, went over to the oppoftc Barbary Ihorc, to Algiers, Tunis, 
'Fiipoli, ^cc. amongil thofe of their owm Mahometan perfuaf on : fo that large tracts of coun- 
try’in Spain,wcrc utterly deferted, and which, for want of people, remain dciarts to this day, 
with the melancholy profpefts, ahuoft every where to be feen, of ruined cities, caflles, 
ruofqucs, See. As a compenfation, however, Ferdinand I. obtained the title of Catholic from 
the Pope ; which bis fucceffors fill retain. 

From this fettlemcnt of no fewer than fcventccn thoufand families of the Spanilh Moors on 
the Barbary,fliores^ we may date the rife of the piratical fates of Barhary : for partly from iic- 
ccflty, and partly to be revenged of their mortal foes the Spaniards, they, frOm this tHiac, '"fit- 
ted out fn'i^all fquadrons of cruifing piratical vefels. At frf they feized only on all the Spaniih 
’ flips they could meet with, frequently alfo landing on the Spanifi coaf s, and carrying off 
much booty, and many people, of whom they made Haves ; which piratical pra^lice^ fooii 
became very gainful to the Moors, after the Spaniards began to bring home the riches of Arne- 
lica. lliis iiifoicnce of a parcel’ t^f defperate banditti, afterwards provoked the Emperor 
Charles V. to undertake his grand but unfuccefsful attempt againf Tunis ; though as Spain 
liad got early poflefionof Oran, and feme other places on their coaf, it put the Moors into no 
frnall confernation ; which obliged them to call into their aid the famous Turkifh pirate Bar- 
bavofa ; who, with his fuccclfes againf Spain, inttdc himfclf mafer of tlie government of Al- 
giers, as hjs brother Haradin afterwards did of Ttois, and anotlier Levantine 'J'mk did of 
Tripoli. Their fucccffcs againf Spain, made them Afterw ards bold enough to make free with 
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\ t!u' I'tij)' of i Chi iiriaii luiilons failing in tlic IXTcJitcrrancaii. "Fliofc firil 1 nrkilh j/iralGs', 
i*i ilic (ngiiniing, put thcinfchcs under the protctSlion of the Ciraiul Seignior, whu for loinc 
rune pielended Vo llu; lupeiiov fovcieignty ot all the coafl ot Uarbary ; and the cliicf nuigillratc 
oftaLl) of lliofc three flates, called the: ]Jey, whom their foidiery ui’ually ckdtcd, was in thofc 
.times rltavned hut a halha\v, or at hell hut a viceroy of the Ottoman empire. They have lincc, 
liowever', aimed nt, and atflually obtained, througii the afhftance of their own military people, 
e. great degree of independence of the Forte, more cfpccially at Algiers ; thougli T unis and 1 ri- 
as lying nearer to Rgypt, has, or lately had, a greater degree of deference for the Grand 
,Selgntor. 

Gpon this fame year we may further remark, from the well-known Map of Comnverc ol 
Ml. I A\s is Ivoheiis, that it was about this time when the Eiiglifti trade to Morroccc>»firfl coni- 
mciKvd, or jai hcr was of any confccjuence ; for wc hav^c already fecn that wc carried on’ fome 
trade tlnihei fo early as the year 1413. And although by the wars between Morocco and^Fez 
that tiaJe was fniothcred, as our author cxprclles himfelf, yet out of this trade to Vari^ai ' , 
iprung the Engliih Levant or Turkey Company; though not till the reign of Qiicen Eii- 
'/abetii. 

In this flimc year King Ferdinand, on becoming mailer of Granada, to the further impo- 
vf lilhing and depopulating of Spain, drove tlie Jews out of that kingdom, as he had already 
expelled the Moors. 

Menatfe Ben Ifracl, in his addrefs to Cromwell, the Lord Protcflor, printed in the year 
(()b5, in behalf of the Jews being re-admitted to live in England, gives the following .f^count 
of the cx}uiIhon of his nation from Spain : — He fays, “ The Jews had lived in Spain from tliC 
‘‘ time of the Babylonian and Roman captivities,” that is, iince they were tranfplantcd from 
I'alcilineby the Emperor Adrian. — “ That they were at tliis time very rich in lioufes and 
goods. Weread in the chronicles of Spain, that” at this baniHving of the Jews, the 
“ lords complained that their cities and towns were deflroyed and dillnhabited,” his owii 
words, “ and had they believed” that is, fufpefted, “ any fiicli thing, they would have 

fed the King’s decree, and vvould never have given their confent to it. I’he Cathohe King,” 
continues this Jew, Was blamcd| by all Chriftian Princes, and cfpccially by the Senate of 
Venice, for having bauilhcd a nation fo profitable to the public and particular good, with- 
out any kind of pretence *, and Uic Parliament of Paris did extremely wonder at fuch £v de- 
** termination. Many of the banilhed Jews went into Portugal, as being fo ntarly adjoining ; 
“ but there being an alliance concluded between Spain and Portugal, in the year 1497, the 
‘^Jews, at King I'erdinand’s recjuefl, were banilhed out of Portugah But this being againfl 
the will of Emanuel, King of Portugal, he refolvcd to oblige them to become Chrlllians, 
“ promiling,” on that condition we prefume he means^ never to molefl them, neithtr ii> 
criminal matters^ nor in the lofs of their goods, and exempted them from many burthens ^ 
and tributes. But his fuccclTors broke through their privileges, out of a violent zeal againil 
them. King Emanuel, however, did moll .cruelly order all their children under fouik 
** teen years pf age to be taken from their parents, in order t6 be made Chriilians , many oV 
** wdiofc parents, rather than fuffer fuch a fijgKt as this, threw their children into wells ; others; 
** killed themfclves. Afterwards he compelled all the Jews to profefs Chriflianity. Can fuch 
violences,” continues he, “ work any good impreflion on men ? Or what law, either lui- 
“ man or divine, can hear that the fouls of men, which the Moft High created free, 

lliould be forced to believe what they believe not, and to lovd what Jthey liate ? This cruelty 
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149^. “ was cciifurcd hy many Princes and learned men.’’ lie concliulc-; l>y of^lcr\iny, "Phnt 
uioRorrhc i):niiihcd Jews palled into the l.cvani\ a^id w'eiv rinhia»\'J hv the Ortennan la- 
mily,” that is, were tolerated in 'Puikcy; otlicr.'s lerthNi m l loience, in the Po])e\ teni’, 
“ tories, and in other parts oi Italy, and alio in Ciermany.'’ 

d'hc whole raimbcr of Jews expelled Spain in the year 1492, was faid to ln\'c amounted to 
two Juindred thoul'and families; and reckoning only live to each family, thev nuiil have 
amounted to a million of fotais. An inimenfe lols, indeed, to anv country ; — and wlu n conil- 
dcivd jointly with the expuiiion of the Moors from tliat kingdom, it can be no wcnule/ to anv to 
find Spain fo thin of people at this day, more cfpccially when we conhdci the very grtsir num~ 
her of Spaniards foon after fent to jdant America. We tnay add, that the Jews in Spain 
he i^g very rich, on tlio firft notice of their intended cxpulfion, found means to convey into 
the countries wliithcr tlu y dcfigncd to retire, all their money and richcil cHods. Yet num- 
bers rd* [ew s who loved their calc and their native I'oil, with the cnjovment of their lichcs, 

• hater tlian tlic freedom of their coiifciences, were contcivt to be h;ij)tized, and to feign a pia^- 
fclhoaof Chrihianity, and have thereby, in procefs of time, mixed their blood with moll of 
their great families of Spain. So that the principal end of the court, as well as of the clergy 
'r)f Spain, viz. the obtaining the immenfe wealth of the Jews, was by thole means very much 
fruilrated, and that country confctjuently drained of both riches and peojdc to a great degree, 
ne\er again to return thither. 

King Ferdinand, after liis compicft of Granada, and fomc of his fucccflors, have been at a 
,a(l cxpencc of blood and treafure in concjucring feveral towns on the Barhary fhore, fome of 
which Spain holds at this day, witli much trouble and expence, and very little henelit ; which 
will ever he the cale until they can make inland conquefts, and fix a permanent land doiifmioii 
there, and he llkcvvife able to cxrirj>atc the ])iratcs of that coaff. 

In an of the Engiilh Parliament in the fevciuh year of Henry VI f. cap. 8. we have the 
following particulars, viz. 'J'hat every butt of Malmfcy wine fliail contain one hundred and 
twenty-lix gallons ; for which butt, all mcrchant-ilrangers iinporting the fame, lhail pay 
eighteen Ihillings for cullom, bolide the old cullom : and no fiich butt lliall be fold for 
above foifr pemnds,” that is, about fevenpence lialtpcnny per gallon, or fomewhat under 
the Vittc of twopence per quart. “ Which new impolition,” fays this expired flatute, “ flialJ 
be in force until the Venetians dial! abate their in^ofltioii of four ducats at Candy. That 
is, we prefume, four ducats per Englifli cloth. This therefore was a judicious for the 
cffcftually counterbalancing that impolition of the Venetians. 

We have* from common hihory, a gTcat number of inllances to be produced for confutinr 
the vulgar tradition, that beer, as a malt liquor, and as diftinguifhed from the foftcr liquor 
j\amed ale; was not known in England till the reign of King Henry Vlll. one inflancc being 
already produced from Scotland, under the year 1482. But one irrefragable proo^ of it we 
lhail take from the fo often quoted twelfth volume of the Fccdcra, p. 471 ; where, in this fame 
year, 1492, we find a licence from King Henry Vll. to a Fleming therein named, to export 
fifty tons ol ale, called beer, (quinquaginta dolia ftrvlUi^. vocatfjp here). In the fame volume, 
p. 485, and the very fame year 1492, we have anotlier equally authentic proof of it, viz. 'J'hat 
one of the faid King’s attewtdants into France was Petrus Vanek, a beer-brewer of Greenwich 
in Kent ; yet it may probably be true, thkv beer, .brewed with hops, was not known in Eng- 
land till after this time, when the firft ufe of hopai "^as brought into England : yet tliey cer- 
tainly had'othcr matcria^ls, before hops were knowl^, for the making of the liquor they before 
• ^ ' that. 
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that tl.nc called beer, as worniwooj, and • otlicr plants, which anfwercd, in a good mcaturc, 

tlu' ettd of hops, by pielervlng of inaIt-li(juors for a conficlerablc fpace, either for fea or Int^d- 

ieivice. 

Til the aliove-quotcd page 471, we fee liovv mcrchant-flhps were iifcd to be manned, ^c. in 
thofc timers, vi/,. It is in a licence from King Ilcnry VI 1 . to two I’rcnch merchants to lend 
into England a Frcnclulhlp of the burthen of one hundred and forty tons, to be laden with 
v\hnes, linen, or woollen doll), of their own or of any ^other country, (Gafcoii wine and 
woad only except) having a maher, mate, lixty mariners, and two pages, lor one year cer~ 
tain, there to fell their faid wares, and to lade tin, or any other merchandi i^c, not being ot 
the Haplc of Calais, (i. c, not being wool or woollea goods) and to export the lame ; and that 
they may repeat that voyage fo long as their faid term fliall laft, they paying the ^ulual cal- 
toms, 6cc. any law, llatutc, &c. to the contrary notwithftanding. 

The Haiifeatic Confederacy feems to have been in this year 1492, in high fpii its ; when, at 
their annual general allcmbly at Lubcck, leventy-two cities were reprefented by their depufle:;, 
who now entered into a clofer league for the defence of the freedom of their commerce, 
renewing alfo all their old confederacies. The Danilh court, and other neighhourifig Itatc^, 
had, for a long time pafl, had difputes with them concerning mercantile points ; fo that thde 
vigorous engagements were thought necellary for refloring and preferving their tranquillity. — 
Yet we have feen, that no more than only fixty-four cities were ever, at any one' time, pioiH!r 
members thereof by regular annual contributions ; fo that the t ell of thofc fcvcnty-tvvo cities 
might only be allies of the general confederacy in bciialf of the freedom of commerce;. — Sec 
the year 1370. 

In this fame year 1492, tbid^ p. 477, we fee the daily pay of the Earl of Kent’s polE of 
foldiers furnilhed to King Henry VU. for one whole year, for his intended, or rather pie *- 
tended, war againft France, viz, 

I. They were allowed lixpcncc each for every twenty miles journey from their habitation 
to Portfmouth. 

2. Every man-at-arms, having with him his cuflirel and page, (that is, two men to attend 

him, one ihilling and fixpencc, ppr day. / 

3. Every launce, nincpencc per day. 

4. Every archer, either on horf(iback. or on foot, fixpencc per day. 

Yet, in this fame year, p. 490, &c. of vol. xii. of the Foedcra, King H«nry VII. lying 
with his army before Boulogne in Picardy, but not being duly feconded by Maximilian, King 

the Romans, according to his engagements, was calily perfuaded by Kmg Charles VllE 
of France to conclude a peace with him, and to think no more of Bretagne, now irrecoverably 
joined to France, for the alluring fum of feven hundred and forty-five thouftnd gold crcfcwas, 
of jliirty-fivc fols each : five of which crowns being equal to one pound flerling, made the, 
whole amount to one hundred and forty-nine thoufand pounds ftcrling. (Now one hundred 
and feventy-five fols, or eight livres fifteen fola, being hereby made equal to one pound fief- 
ling, by that proportion a French livre, now worth little more than ten pcuce Aerling, wjft: 
then worth fomewhat above two fhillings aitd three farthings flerling ; although, inflead of the 
old proportion of four livres to one pQUfid flerling, a livre was now become Icfs than half 
that value.) For which fum Henry relinqulfhed all that was due to him for the afhflancc he 
had fent to the Duchefs of Brctagiic, now Qpecn of France, as alfo for all the debts* due by- 
France itfclf, by virtue of a trcaty'^with King Edward IV. &c. Which/ura war to be paid by 

t King 
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j.(j 2 Klnp; Cliailcs VIII. in annual pay incurs of fifly thouraiid livrcs toUMioi-'* ol tw.-nty iol.~: 
cacli. 

Nor\vlrb{landin;>- what vvc* liavc juH now rclau d, as w- >l as '-ir w h r:, ccav : noo;; Km;; 

I h. ni y tiic Scrvcntlds cxl I'cmc lov mjf nioncv. v. c o’lyiii n- \ ‘.ludcK to do loin ! ■ f./i 

acknowlcxfFing itaany good laws that were mad.- in ]iisreiyn,h' tlte ad vane''in-nn aoc- o V'datJ .i;, 
of coinmerc'c ; one of which was enabled in tills i year 1 4*),% cap. is. {*)r 1 o! 

wcrdits and incadVircs, whlcjii is the more mcinoi aide, a • di:it recMihitinri remain. • M* i>ie.‘at 
tills day. ' • 

Wdierelw, models of botli wciglits and mcafures, hi wc!'.' m he lent v>, an ] di < F: . 

i\l to ]je k'-pr in evt'ry city and great town, as card ally as tliLir triMina* , aoroidnn ; to wlneli.. 
“ i-Jl weiy lits and meafurcs in every county were to he made, and then to he lealcd and iLiaire'd 
“ hv (he Mavor or other chief officer.” And, to take in all this iuhiedt at onc(\ hy an <d 
, the ehwcntii of this King, cap. iv. The name.-^ of all the fald c nics and towns ane c ■- Mlnie I 
* A ?ul that ci;;ht hudu Is of corn, raifed and lliicken, ihall he accounled a eniarte: ; toinr -co 
d' I'ouiuU vvu;dit Ilia!) I>c deemed a Hone of wool ; and twenty-hx Hone lie deemed a ku k oi 
wool,” as we have ieeii directed by King Edward 1 1 1 . under the year 1 3.:} 2, being tliree* 
limulred and fixty iour pounds wciglit. 

MoR-over, hv a ilatuic of the f('!lo\ving, or twelfth vear of that King, ca’p. v. “ A hulh.cl 
AVIS diRclcd to contain eight gallons of wheat, and every luch gallon to weigh eight pouiuis 
Irov A' tight, every I'uth pound (/. c. troy weight) to contain twelve ounces, and CAery iwAi 
oiim e to weigh twenty llcrlings, or twenty penny-weights, and every hcrling or }icnny llndl 
w' ipji thii ty-two grain ; of wheat taken from the middle of the ear.” 

All thel'e regulations had been ordained in picccding reigns, (tliough not all by acds of Iku - 
kauKiuJ hut wertr not fo well ohferved before as they have been flncc the enafting of the three 
!ail recited laws. 

Li was” fax s Ihlhop l^leetwood in his Chronicon rieciofum, a good law of King Edgar, 
inai there ihould he tlie fame inonev, the fame weiglit, and the lame meafurcs throughout 
“ ‘the kmedoin ; hut it w as never w ell oblerved. Wdiat can he more vexatious, both to men of 
reading and of practice than to find, tliat when#thev go out of one county into anotlicr, 
they mufl leain a new language, or cannot hmv or 1^.11 any thing An acre is not an acre, 
“ nor a hulhel a huihcl, if you t rax el but ten nnlcsg a pound is not a pound, if you go from a 
“ goldfmlth to a grocer ; nor a gal!r)ii a gallon, if you go fiom the alelmufe to the tavern. 
“ \V iiat ptirpofe does this \ a: lei \- H rve, or wliat nccelhty is there, which the difference of 
“ ]M'icc would not better :nl:^^eI .n.d fnpplc ^ 

Suicly.tbcfe remarks, wliieh might be ca-’icd exen farther than the Ikilhop has done, wull,* 
fomc time or other, be deemed oi' impoi taiiee enough tn; tlie kgillatiiie to take it into ferious 
confideratioii. % . 

It was in tills fame year, tliat an ruTt of Parliament p;hk. d in Isnyl.so.J, m llir' ! ’ rr;;!! 
Henry VIE cap. ill. the title of which almn n ’pRUivd m tiie llatutL'-hoek vna. ] iLn, L y 
“ wliogowilh the King in Ifis wars may make ieoimcnls of tlicir lands lothc^nfe of tliei; ih g 
without licence; and ihev lhall have their owu\ liNcries, and luithoiitv 10 dii'pofc of the xxa:d~ 
fhip of their heirs.” This flatutc my loot'd Uacon teims, I'iw letting the gate op. n rnul 
wide for men to fell or mortgage tlicir lauds, wdthour fines for alienation, to furniili tli.m- 
‘‘ felvcs ix'lth money fpr the war.” This aft was confirmed, by flatute fourili of the ihiid 
year ^ofj/K liny Henry \ 111 . in the year I5'2, 
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\Vc nr>’.v ap]'ir;nch ilir moll iin;)Ot taut cpocha of coiiinitrcial hiilory, as u cii r. aC nautica! 
aiul iH'o'M apliu a] tlii'coverit, s, fincc the ovcrllirow of llic weftern Roman cinpiic ^ only by 
tr.a hiuovci\ oi a new \v(ji Id weft ward, (a world which, as far as we \cr Cviranhy know, 
in. IV polhhlv i>c found to be little inferior to the enliie old one, whether confidrred in ixy^aid 
U) Its extejii, 01 to its fcrtibtv ; and which, in point of riches extracted Irom the bowels ot 
the eai th; Il ls cetTainU hitherto furpalied it;) but likewife, and as it were at, or very near the 
fame point i>t linve, a wondcri'ui new difeoverv of a vaft extent of coail and coutitry ol ll;e 
iiclrhl and incdl populous part of our old woild, till now almoll cntiia ly unknown to us c [ 

1 iuropto any furtlier than by the obfeure and general relations of the cotiquells ot Alexander 
tlie ( Jieat two thouland years ago, and the yet more dark and romantic accouitts of ceiiam 
Monkidi travellers mote lately cailward . botli which, liovvever, related hut to a fmall jiart, 
over-land, of the innncnle track now explored hy our naval adventurers : which diicovciies, 
as well wcflwaid as eallwaid, as they at llill filled our old world with wonder and admi- 
lation, fo t]ie> have fmee lupphcd Jt with a prodigious incrcafe of riches, and of inr^ny new 
and cxcelicnt malciiaLs, for the immenfe additional commerce, thereby accruing tp Ifu- 
rope. 

It is far from our intention to tranferibe all the trite relations which have been lo ottcii 
])iihlin>cxl in every country of Europe on this fubjc<St, nor even to be particularly minute on 
all the fuppofed motives or inducements which led Chriilopher Colon, commonly called Co- 
himhus, a (huioeic by birth, to fo great an undertaking, who, hearing of the fame ot the 
Portuguelc dilcovcrics on the well coaft of Africa far fouthw\ard, and being a perfon ot iklll in 
inaiiliine and colmographical matters, and a failor by profefhon, came from tlic Azores llEs, 
and fettled at Lilbon, to try his fortune, by propoling new difcoverlcs weflward on the AtUin- 
tic ocean, ddie niotl general opinion of authors is, that he framed this feheme chietiy from 
Ills own cofinographical rcafonings concerning tlic flriuffure, form, dimenrions, ^c. of the 
terraqueous globe, the probable proj)ortion of land and water thereon, and fuch other conjee- 
lural helps ; yet others, with greater probability, tell us, of his having had various real fa<?ds for 
Ills guides to this new weflcrn wor-ld. “ Some” lays Dr. Sharp, in his notp on p. 176 of Ba-* 
ron Holberg’s Tntrodux 5 I.ion to Univcrtal flitlory, “ think that America hacl, before tlifs time, 
been a^hially difcovcrcd by orte Martin Behaim, a German of good family, al)out the year 
“ 1460, fci^t out with a Ihip for the<*difcovery of land in the weftern ocean ; and that, having 
fouiul Kyal, one of the Azores, he peopled it, and paffed a conlidcrable part of his life 
“ there. In i486 he dilcovered Brafll, he, and that Magellan feeing afterwards, in the palace 
“ of the King ot Portugal, a map of thofc parts made hy Behaim ; this gave him the light to 
his difeovery of the ftreights of liis name.” A mariner, whom Columbus^mct with at the 
Azores hies, had acquainted him, that being once driven by ftorm four hundred and fifty lea-' 
gucs y/efi of Cape St. Vincent, he there found floating a piece of timber, curioufly wrought 
by a human hand, and, as he conjeflured, without any iron tool, which he fancied muft have, 
come from fome place further woftward.— Others, driven alfo far weftward, told him of canes* 
found floating on that fea, which held two gallons of water between each knot.— Canoes, and 
dead men, wiili Ibange countenances and complexions, were found floating on thofe Teas, or 
were iometime^ driven on Ihorc at the Azores by ftroug weftcrly winds ; all'o ftrangc trees were 
driven thither, fuch as never grew on thofc iftands, — Others told him of having been driven 

on the coaft of a laiui far weft of Ireland, fuppofed fince to have been Ne\<foundland. It 

feems alfo, that a certain Portuguefe.vcffel, in the year 1484, had been'driyen fafar weft as 

,j. • 
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14(^2, jomc part of America, where they fufFc red much haulllih^ ; anJ tl.nf, out of fifteen p' • 

only five returned alive to the y\zorc^', where Coiuinhus llieii Uvea , end (Uic of them, hLiii- 
the pilot of that veflel, died at liis hoide ; from whole dilcouilc, as well a^ from his charts aiul 
journal, he difeovered enough to dcnionftratc, that liieie was a great continent, far wellwatd, 
and that, even in cafe he Ihould not meet with it, he knew, /rom the potkion of Aha on the 
. globe, that, by failing weftward, he Ihould at Icall arrive at feme' part of that * eglon, ,or per- 
haps, lie might conjeilurc Afa itfeif to be liiat lame land whither tliofc bailors were driven. 

hdvai V, in his Diftionnaire Univcrfeilc du Commerce, under the wond, Coclhth, *lays, that 
tlic Hilcaynej’s (on their whale lilhery) had dil'covered the Cod-hanks near NehvToumlland, 
about one hundred years before Columbus's time, and that Columbus had intelligence of t:iat 
di fee very from a Biicayticr. 

Many other vague reports were current in tiiofc limes, concerning lamis and illands lying 
far well; bom the Madeiras and the Canaries, of which Herrera, the ,Spani1h iiiiloriaii of Amc- 
ri'^a, gives an account ; but Columbus had better guides, as we have already related. 1 1 is 
groatcll immediate difficulty I'cemed to be, Firll, How to find tlie means to enable liim to make 
tIr attempt, lie himfelf being but a poor and obfeure perfon ; and. Secondly, Kflc^kuallv to 
convince the then gcncvallv ignorant world of tlic higli probability ol' fuccefs in the purfuit. 
— It was natural enough tor hmi, liiil ol all to propolc it to bis native land of Genoa ; but 
the Senate of that republic is laid to have treated it with ridicule. He next addrclfed himfelf 
to John 11 . King of Portugal, who, it is faid, kept him in fufpence, until lie had privatclv 
ientout a (hip on that very difeovery, which returned unruccefsful, when his propofal was re- 
jetked. f rom thence he applied to the Court of Spain, where he folicited lor eight years to- 
gethcr before he fuccecdcd ; and during fuch felicitation, we liave I'ccn, under tlie year 14S9, 
he lind font his Brother Baitliolomew on the fame eirand to the Court of England. After ma- 
ny ignorant objections to his propolal by the Spaifiih courtiers, he at length was fupplied with 
three Ihlps, manned with ninety men, with which, in Auguil: 1492, he lets out from Palos 
in Andalulia, and in thirty-three days landed in one of the Lucay or Bahama ides, which he 
namtd St. Salvadorc, in aliout twciity-hx degrees of north latitude, at prefent known to the 
Englilh by the name of Cat lllaiul ; (aiul by us claimtd as nnplanted, and in the neighbour- 
hood of New Ihovidcnce) having failed nine hundred and lilty leagues, or two thoufand eight 
hundred aiul fifty miles dire^f Iv wekw'aui from the Canaries. He failed fiom thence to othcr 
iflands, and at lall diicovered tlie extenhve illand ol Cuba ; at none ol wliii h did lie find the 
riches he ospeded, there being neitlier gohl, manufadurcs, nor prodiKl found among the 
poor naked favages ; neither had they any of our tame poultrv, (jxen, ihecp, goat^r, fwine, 
Lories, alfe^, camels, elephants, cats, nor dogs, (cxcc})tmg a dunili un-haiking creatine, 
fenibling our dogs.) Ncitlicr had they any lemons, oranges, ])oinegranaies, quinces, fgs, 
olives, melons, vines, nor fugar-cancs ; neither apples, pears, plumbs, cherries,^ cuiirvaiits, 
goofebcnles, liee, nor any other corn but mai/.c ; on which, and on catfivia and other wild 
roots, and on filh, they ufually fed, and occafionally on worms and other vermin bred in old 
rotten tree^ ; neither knew they the comforts ol live-light, citiicr by oil, wax, mv tallow ( an- 
dics, no!' had they any iron inftruments* Yet, iucji aie the almoft marvcdlous cflks 
of commerce and navigation, joined to a foutherii climate, tliolc very illcs arc, in our 
days, plentifully ilocked with all thefe conveiuencies and luxuries, (the vine only excepted, 
whicii docs^mot ufually thrive fo near the equator,) whicii have been long lince naturalized 
lo their dlnatc. 4t is true, tliat on the middle coiitinifat of America, which was not dilco- 
^ 3 Y a VLud 
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i vcrccl till fnviufy pa»t of ilsc nc>:t century, the Simii icuals Inund the natives ot ]\[e';iC'^ rine. 

miK.li i;n.ie f ■i\jiizc 4 than any other part ot America, whether iHaiicls or contincnl : they 
had huiU fiittei lioufcs and temples , — they made alfo a fort of cotton cloth, and liad wood.ii 
1'.v(.rds an<.l ipcars, liardcned by lire, and pointed with hint. — And although they had no non, 
vet in Ihru they had copper.tools, inlirumcnts, and vchch. Herrera, the Spaniili hifioiian o$ 
7\merica, '’{•\prciidy affii'nis, “ d'hrit neither on the continent, nor illes of the Well Indies/" 
the name tlic Spaniards ufually give to all America, “ «w'crc there eit hei wine, iugar, 

gHvcs, 'wheat, barley, or pulfe, all which,” adds Herrera, “ and many ot her thiip^ss, Iro c 
hcci/tranl'plnntcd thither from Spain.” Tltcir own foie original yn-odm^itions wc ie roh.acc'e, 
jndigo, cochineal, cotton, ginger, cocoa, plemento, witli feveraJ ufchil drugs ai'id woods lui 
dving, furniture, phyhc, fliip and lioufe building. Our Britifli coloiiiils have lipcc loiine 
[>iciUy ol' ironftone, as alfo copper and lead mines. And it is from thefe two countiivs oi 
Spain and rortugal, tliat Europe has been i applied witli tlirn iinmcnic quantity ol tieahne 
wliicli has fo much enriched and improved it: from Peru and Mexico, as all(^ fiom il 

India illands, Europe has been fnpplied with great quantities ol excellent materials ler Jynig, 
(and above all, with that incomparable one of cochineal, hitherto ]>eculiar only to Mexico; 
diugs, gums, colours, and minerals lor painters, prcfci vcd fruits of their own growth, gio- 
ger, Jamaica pepper, called piemento, tobacco, furs, fkins, and many on ellent timbei = ; a!! 
of which were originally in tliofe countries, but which have, by the cultivation of the Ivuro > 
peans, been fince improved in quality, and much incrcafed in quantity. So tliaf, up( i the 
whole, it may be faid, that, even ab{lra£ting from tlie gold and iilver of America, till re has 
tcaily been a greater accenion of rich and ufeful materials for comiiKicc introduced into it bv 
the Europeans, tlieir great improvements of American ]>roduc' 4 ions joi!-*tly confidcied, than all 
America afforded, before it was known to Europe ; all which, tlirougli the benignity'^ of the 
climate, and the fertility of the virgin foil of America, liavc: long fince repaid, and do Hill con • 
tinue to fupply- Europe, with immenfe ufury. 'Jdils, it is tiue, vvns alfo the cafe with rd'pet^l 
to many of the colonics fettled ifi ancient times by the Arabians, Egyptians, PlKonieians, 
Greeks, and Romans, though peilfaps not in fuch an eminent degree as in ih^ cafe of ilic plan- 
tation of America. ' ^ 

Uo conclude tliis hrfl: voyage of Columbus : he calhxl, on his return, at the great and fine 
ifland of Milj-ianiola, corruptly fo named, inflcad of wliat lie then called it, E’Efpanioln, as 
it bore a ilrongcr rcfcmblancc to Spain than any ifland he had yet fecn, where he baTtcred wdth 
the natives, bits of glafs, hnall hawks bells, and fuch other tritles, for plate* of virgin gold, 
wliFih tiicy wore as urnameiits, beaten into fliapc with a Hone, and were made without melting 

rcHning tlie oie, of whicli they wuriMotally ignorant. Here he JoH his bcl^thip : ar\d hav- 
ing left there fortv-ninc of his men in a wooden fort, he returned to Spain, full of glory, fiav-r 
lug I/ecn no longer tlian tix months and an half in making thefc difcovcncs, from his fetting 
out to his return. 

'i'hat the difeovery of Aineiica could not have been much longer or later hid from tlic Eu- 
ixvpcans, fvi-.ns at leaft probable, as the ufe of the magnetic needle in navigation was, towardrf 
the clofe of this century, come into general, if not univerfal prafEce ; more efpccially after 
the Portuguefe had proceeded fo far fouthward in their difeoveries on the wcHern fhores of A* 


fricn, which, lying fo near to Brafil, would, by any ftrong caHcrIy wind, have brougly; tliem 
on that coaH, as was adlftally the cafe in the year 1500. Tliere^is alfo one toart of our old 


continent, which lies yet nearer to America tliaii the moft weHcrly*part oAjpf\frica does to 

'V / ■ Braiil/ 
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jjr.ifi!, \i/,. the iioilli part ot' N'or .v.iy~L:t[>lanv!, ()p|>'>lh_'a t.) \’e'.v C . l-i iln ivh ul;i I\ cou:]- 
1 1'v IS known to be a pait ot tlie Amciit an coiit liurit ; but rha n]and ol Iccie.iul, knoewo 

and peopled tram Norway many centuries prior to the dilco'v ei v iii (jucrtinn, \c t ncarn to 
e.nothcr iontewhat more louthern part of America. 

'Tlius have we ciicleavourcd, as briefly as was ronfiflrnt wjr.h pen'piciiit'.n c\hi!h,t tlie oii- 
r,ina! pt omuls and a«!d;ual accompli fhniciit ot the liiil ddeovery of'An\eiica In C'lii iilopj'.ei C'o'- 
^ lundnis. * 

,p;3 i^oaded with hononrs, titles, and applanfe, fliat great man fet oiit, Inrlievcar 14(13, 

f-Leond vovage to Hllpaniola, which ifland continued to he the piincipsil eolnnv* of Spain in 
Aun rira, until Cortes confjucred the kingdom ot IMcxico, in 15H). M'liitlicr Colnnilnr now 
cari vd one thoufand five hundred men in fcvciitccn Ihips, with provifions and ammunition in 
'rlnindance, alfo feeds of various kinds, — breeds of horiVs, cows, hogs, S:co imjdcmcnts of 
. jjulhandry, and for work in:;' of filvcr and gold mines, — commodities for barter, and many 
• o^icr lu c:effiry tilings ; and, as liis forty-nine men wltli their fort were deldroyc J, he now 
iniXir f eveial new foits, and founded the prefent cnnital city of that illand, which he named 
ht. Idcjmingo , hut the n unibei s lie hrouglit with him at this time excited a jealcjufv in the 
minds of the Indian caciques or ]>rinccs, whicli engaged him in a bloody war witli the nume- 
lous natives, a tliird part of whom were, it feems, deflroycd by the Spaniards in ilie fpacc riT 
three or four years. j]y a tax of gold dull, to he gathered by the natives out of their ricers 
and hrooLs, he amadeJ a great deal of treafure, which he feiit home to his Catliolic IMajellv; 
ahd he returned to Spain in 1496, to anfwcr the accufations raifed agriinll him by the Spaniih 
i'ettlcrs at Hiipaniola; wdiich illand, however, had not hillicrto nr.uie Spain gainers upon tliu 
Wiiolc, by rcalon of th.c very cx'pcnlive emlxarkaiions to it, and by tk.e itiaiiuenance of' gaii i- 
hms, Nc. d’lic hope, Alexander VI. upon aj'-plicarion from King f'erdlnanJ the Catholic, 
did, in this fame year 1494, confirm to him the fove-rcignty of this new u orld ; and 

to prevent diTputcs between Spain and Portugal, lie p/arrlcularly cor.firmcd to the Spanllli 
crown all the countries wliich they already had, or which tiiov afterward IhoulJ difeover, wci(- 
vvard of a obtain imaginary line drawn from Pole \o Pole, at the diilance of one hundiecl 
leagues wcfl of the Azores anci Cape do Verd iiles ; l>Lit the King of Portugal, Jolin II. olqeSf- 
ing to that divifion, It was fame year apyccvl between the tevo crowns, tliat this romantic 
line of divifion Ihould, (according tc» llenera, Nc.) l)c rciiKw ed tsvo Iiiindred and Icveiity lea- 
gues further weft ; and that all wliiclt might he difeovered call, of the fau.1 two hvmdred and fc- 
venty leagued lliould belong to Portugal, and all well of it to Spain ; thole two na lions thus mo- 
deftly claiming an cxcluhve right to both the Indies, and liiereby elTeSUially Ixiiring ific tx ft of 
ChriftcndcKni from all future hopes of making any new dif:oveiics, tall, weft, foutli, or north, 
in the wltole habitable w’orld ! 

May we not, in this place as well as in any other, further eiKjulic, whether, (as fSmeVouId 
allege) America was ever known to the ancients ? J 3 ouhtlcrs we may, though to no cftciftual 
pnrpofc, fince all the notices handed down to ns arc extremely vague and inconcluiivc. I'hrft, 
Wlictlicr Irorn a quotation of Pliny’s from Cornelius Nepos, viz. that the King of the Suevi, 
a German nation, prelcntc4 to the Roman conful of (hiul certain weftern Indians, who had 
been Ihipwrcckcd on the coaft of Germany. Now, if the country of ft'erra di I.ahiador, or 
tlfc iliat of Newfoundland, were fo early peopled, it is hut barely j^olhble ftiat fomc of the na- 
tives mighjfp; in their canoes, be driven fo far caftward as the coaft of Gcrm.iny, mcnc Lfpe- 
cially a« .t|e favy^ges in thofe countries ftill cat raw fifll and flefli, and might tlicu torc pr>riihly 
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*^93 iYillain thcnileivcs To long a ti iiic at iVn as lucli a voyage would occupy; yet, from any olici 
])ait (>t \intuica, it Items hardly cicdiblc. Secondly, It is alio faid, that when Hanno and 
Hannlcar lia^d acijuaintetl llic Senate ot Carthage of their having difeovered a large dlaiul tar 
wed from the old contiricnt, I'uppofed hy fome to have been America, that Senatt feppreheJ 
the dilcoveiv/, lelf their pcf'»plc Ihould dock thither, as was \ifual of old, and tlicrei)/ depf)pu- 
) ate* the C'aVthaginian ilatc ; a thing not very probable, anymore than riato's Atlanhs Inlula, 
elfewlit re mentioned. « 

In this fecond voyage, Columbus vilited the conlidcrahle ifle of St. j ohu df I'orlo K ICO, 
wljcic plciUy of timber, bur no European grain, their bread being cliielly nrrle ot ihv. C\.f- 
I'avia root : there were laid to have been wild grapes, but they never made n ir.c eh im , t!icy 
had alfo piemento and cotton. 'J'he Spaniards are faid to have deftroyed moll t'f. th^ luitivt. ,, 
viz. fome hundred thoufaiuls, very few* now being left in tljat fine ille, of late nuieii ncgkh^io J 
hv Spain, although its fituation he extremely happy, between Hifpaniola oh the well, the \pr- 
gin and Canihhee illcs on the cal\i, and terra firrna fouthward ; and its }>roduvtti- r.s, 
and uncultivated, arc faid to be equal to any of the other illes, were they cullnxhed equa! 

care and attention. 

Fiom this year 1493, when importation of any conlidciahle quantity oftrcaliirc Irom A- 
incficato Spain firft took ]dacc, to the year 1724, IHlcriz, an eminent S[)anilh aitthor, aifert-g 
that the gold and filvcr hr(.)iight home amounted to five thoul'and millions of dollars, or pieces 
of eight, being above iwenty-onc millions and an lialf vearJy on a medium, which is c(]nal to 
upwards ot five millions ilerliiqg : yet as all this treafure ncccllarily goes out every year ref’otber 
European nation g tor the manufadlurcs and produce ot thole nations, with whieli Spain and 
its Ijidies arc fupplicd in immcnlc quantitic.s, fome have been of opinion, that it would have 
been happier lor Spain, if Ihc had never planted in America, without ihe liad, at the fame 
liiiug cultivated manul.nSt urcs of all kinds; by which means, Ihc might liave not only k. pi 
iriueh of her American treafuie within herfelf for tlic fupport of tliofc maniifa( 5 Hircs, Init aMb 
' thofe maim fa <51 ores would, liy a ncccllin y inercafe of people, have contributed to make up the 
Id's of the native Spaniard;; t ranlpi:inted \n great numbers to America. ^ 

Authors compute, that foon after^lic planting of Alcxico and Peru, the money of Europe 
Ijccamc douhlc<l in quantity, in n.d'pct^^t to what it was before ; wliercfore the rates or prices of 
all things cncicaled al(o in a twolold ]uopojtion in Ivuropc : which augmentation of the prices 
er tlnngs in Europe pro|H)rtionai>lv deereal' d the profits of Spain by her American colonic:, 
ilarori Mfintefquicu isofopinirm, that, in about little more than two hundred years, the Ipeclc 
01 n^on. ’ of Europe has been doubled live limes ; and that it is .now, to what it was hef-io 
tlie I l i an tienfuie came amongll us as thiity-lwo is to one. Yet this computation will pio- 
b.'.blv lecni miu h r> acgcnited to many, who know that a very great part of the filvcr annua liy* 
bfoutfnt lioni America has been ev cry year tranfported to the Eaft Indies, from whence no 
partofltevci returns to lAiropc , m.itiier do tlic advanced prices of provilions, ^Vc. at this, 
time, hear ni’iy near proportion to that aullioiE Eippofition. Before this grand difeovery, the^ 
rouits ot Princes in Euroj^eliad not tire luilrc ot modern times, though nioie* crouded with 
unuidants, who, however, were fufained at a much fmaller charge than could be done In our 
Jays. — Jvjt when Spain poincd into Europe thofe American treafures, Europe loon put on a 
r-^w face ; for Spain lawing ^ttlc produce and lefs manufafture of her own, could by no#iienns 
k thofe treafure: to licifclf, but was uiadcr the necelTity of difpprfing them aU over the in- 
Ui.fLi iou. nations of Europe, to pay for their own wants at home, and ftujjcc cf^i^lly for al- 
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14UJ moil ihv.’ V lioic of llicir cargoes for America ; lo ilrat it Toon np[)cared, that the ' catcr part 
or' the ! i v'.iluu '; ot America centered in the manufadUn ing and trading, ccnintr,.: ; oi Lurci"^. 
VVhai V ould have been the cal'e, had England doled with the piop'olal ol Uarlluhoinew C'oiuin- 
])us to Iiei b-ing, Henry Vll. is fearedv worth cncjuirv, th-,)i!g]] ceitalnly the ^..onJjtion ot 
England u as then, as well as fincc, vciy different from that MdSp^in. England was then even 
'Very fa;* ad\anccd in the woollen manufacture, together with a large })roduce ot her o\9n, and 
inighl h INC found various other means, which has not, lor retaining a great j)art ol the 

Amciicaii treafuies to iu rfclf, and thereby liave drawn irmrc people to icttlc witli^hcr llian Jicr 
Aiuchn.in ( olonies would have taken from her, by means ol her tree conllitution, Ccc. 

'idle Auhduke Jhiilip, fovercign of the Netherlands, having made, peace with France, 
feen^bd Ids anxious lo keep due meafures, in various refpeCts, with Henry VII. King oi' Eng- 
land ; Inch as the Duchefs Dowager’s ihcltering and encouraging llic irnpollor Perkin War- 
1 'X‘k, he. This jirovokcd the latter to break off all commerce witli the Netherlands, and to 
* iuAiilh the Flemings out of England; whereupon, the Archduke banilhed the Englilh out of 
h I'Aulers, which carried all the ihiglilh trade dircCtly to Calais : but this could not hold long, 
the trade being, as we liave already more than once obferved, of equal convenience and necef- 
iity to both parties. 

Ihiis Eifpcnfion of a dircCl commerce with the Netherlands, gave . the German vStcelyard 
mercliaiUs a very great advantage, by their importing from their own Hanx-tovvns, grcatquan- 
titics of I* Icmifh merchandize into Ehigland, to the confiderahle detriment of the company ol' 
Phgglilh Merchant- Adventurers, who were ufed to import fuch commodities diieClly IVoin the 
N etlicrlands ; whereupon the London journeymen, apprentices, and inoh or jjopulace attack- 
ed and rilled ihcir warehoui'es in the Steelyard ; tliough the rioters were loon l'u})prcfled, and 
duly punifhed. 

'I'hc manner or failiion of making prclents to ambaffidors in thofc times, was different from 
the modern inoic elegant, though probably more expeahve mode of paying thofc political 
compliments. 1 n the I'acdera, vol. xii, p. 516, we find the ambaffadors of Denmark, at their 
audience of le»iyc of King Henry VH. were ordered the following prclents, viz. To the Chan- 
cellor of Denmark^ one hundred pounds. — To the 13 o 6 lor, forty pounds. — To the ClianccU 
lor’s brother, twenty pounds. — 'Fo the Herald, ten ppunds. 

The fame year, (ibid. Foedcra, p. 517) the alliance between EngEnd and Spain was renew-^ 
cd ; and the marriage contract, made three years before, between Arthur Pi ince of Wafes, 
and the Infanta Catherine, with her j)ortion of two hundred thoufand crowns, was now alfo 
confirmed. 

An a£l oPthe Scotifli Parliament, in this faiiu year i4()5, dlreds tliat fliips and buffes for 
the filliery be built in all fca ports, fo as none of them be under twenty tons buii^cn ^ and 
that they fliall be provided with nets, he. And that the magiftrates of thofe towns lhall *00111- 
‘ pel all idle perfons to ferve in thofe vcffels. 

494 The Hajifeatlc liiftorian, AngeFius a Werdenhagen, vol. ii. part 4, p. 10. , acquaints us, 
that the then powerful Dukes of Brunfwick and I uncnbuig, having, with a great force, 
invefted and diflrefled the cky of Brunfwick, the Hanfcafic league fo effedualiy fupported that 
famous member of their confederacy, that ♦hey effeded an amicable compofition between both 
parties, in the year 1494. ^ 

In the iame year, aecording to Sir James Ware’s Annals of Ireland, p. 29, tlic Irifli 
flatutcs*wcjre firfEwritten in Englilh ; whereas, the laws of former Parlianieiits were in the old 
' Frci^cli toug>ic, and digefted into rolls. 
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• 

Id the frinic year the Scotilli litiauMit alfo made a law, to oblige all vvoiLincii and 
men to (ubinit. to the regulations of the civil magiftrates, with regard to the rates or prices oi 
till ngs fold by tlicui, more cfpecially of things relating to eatables and drinkables. Anotlier 
law of the lame Scotilh Parliament of tliis year obliged all freeholders to put their cldcil foil, 
to*lchooh, to Icain La^ln, tind next, for three years, to fludy phllofophy and law. 

• Towards the clofc of this century, tlic excellent fcicncc of Algebraical Arhhmciic. began firP 
to 1^9 known in Ruro]ic ; a Icicnce which has jnoved extremely ufcful in many parts of \tha, 
maiheipatics, and in all calculations for iniercil, annuities for lives and terms, revcrllons, dii- 
coiints, &c. 'i'he caiiicft printed author on it was one Lucas dc Burgo, an Italian fiiar, printed at 
Venice in the year 1494. it is faid, an Arabian, named Geber, was the inventor of this no 
blc art about the year 950 ; though fomc think that the Perhaiis, Indians, and Cffinele, had 
it much earlier ; wliilll: others again afciibc its invention to tlie CLecks, as far back as IMatob 
time. What is more to our prefent purpofe, is the great probability that the algebrait; me 
proved the introduiSlion of the art of merchants accounts liy drmble cnti y, commoi/v calN J 
Italian book-keeping, the latter being grounded on the principles of the former; y''t,'inbie 
next century, we fliall give the probable allegations of a learned aiillior, of the mmh highci 
anti(]nity of double-entry accounts. 

Jn vol. xii. p. 553, of the b oedera, King Henry Vll. for llic accommodation *of fueli of hi 
LngliPi fubjc6Is as Ihould trade to Italy with their ihi[>s and merchandiz.c, nppolnjrs BenediT 
and Laurence Bomuci jointly and feparatcly to be coniuls and prcfidcnts of the Imigli^li mer- 
chants at Pifa and the places adjacent in Italy, upon the fame terms or allowance with foimcr 
confuls, viz. one-fourth part of a ducat upon every hundred ducats. 

The price of wheat this year, taken from the Chi onicon Picciofum, was fo clieap as four 
fliillings, or fix Ihillings of modern money, per (juarter in England ; and if all other neccfla- 
ries had been equally cheap, then tlic rate of living mull have been about fix or feven tinus as 
cheap as in our days ; which, however, was not altogetlier the calc, being lliil about four times 
as cheap as in our days, wines, fait, hay, he. being jiroportionahly cheap. J>y an indenture 
of the ninth of King Henry Vll, a pound weight of gold, of the old ilan/.ti\l, was coined in- 
to twenty-two pounds ten fhillings by tale, or forty-five nobles often fliillings eacli, and fo for 
half and quarter nobles, or fixty-fe,ven one- half of the pieces imprclfed with angels, of fix fliil- 
lings and eight pence each ; aho a pound of lilvcr \va;s coined into thirty-feven ihillings and fix 
pence. 

1495 ^ Don Juan, the heir of the crown of Caflile, dying in this year, the kingdom being greatly 

afili(Stcd for tlic lofs of him, did, from the highcfl to the loweft, cioath themfeivcs in white 
forge ; whicli, fays Herrera, was the lafi: tiiiie^tliat white mourning was ufed^in Spam. , 

, /King Emanuel of Portugal, about this time, banifhed all the Jews and Moors out of Por^ 
•tngal by a prefixed time, or clfc to be perpetual flavcs. The Moors immediately wlthdtcw into 
Africa; but from the Jews betook all their children under fifteen years old, and bapti/eJ 
them ; ?nd the old ones were fo perpetually harraffed, pcrfecutcd, and purpojely obllruifled In 
their journey out of that country, that, to avoid the perpetual flavery intended, they outward- 
ly confented to be baptized, but inwardly retained their owrr religion, and therewith, as may 
well be imagined, an irrcconcilcable hatred to their perfecutors — (PufFcndorfTs Introduehion 
to the Hiflory of Europe.) — From this wicked pcrfecution is defeended fomp of the *blood of 
Portugal at this day. * ^ \ 

This year was aufpicious to the Britifh empire, by a treaty being comi^ud^ fbr a marriage 
between King James IV. of Scotland and the Lady Margaret, daughter oKHenry J/'II. iKiiig 
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iH.96 of England, which laid the foundation of an happy union of the two kingdoms; yet ihc dowiy 
and portion v/cre not adjuflcd till the year 1500, nor the conruinmation till 1504. f 
vol. xii. p. 573. 

Wc have all eminent and equally authentic proof of the cheapnefs of living in this year, 
given us by Mt^ Madox, in his Formulare Anglicanum, pt iiOj by which *wc Ice, ^thc I.ady 

/ Anne, daughter of King Edward IV. and lifter to Elizabeth, King Henry Seventh’s# Qiieen, 
who was married to the Lol^ lioward, eldeft fon of the Earl of Surrey, Irad aii allowance of 
twenty Ihillings per week, for her exhibition, fuftcatation, and convenient diet of meat and 
drink; alfo, for two gentlewomen, one woman-child, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
three grooms, in ally^ght perfons, fifty-one pounds eleven Ihillings and cight-pcncc pet 
an.^urn, for their wage®, diets, and cloathing by the year, and for tlie maintenance of Icveii 
horfes yearly fixteen pounds nine fhillings and four- pence, /. e» for each horfc two pounds 
feven fliillings and an halfpenny yearly ; money being ftill one and one-half times ar. wcigluy 
our modern filver coin. 

. \Nor is it a Icfs evident proof of the chcapnefs of living at this time, that, according to the 
Clironicon Prcciofum, wheat was tlie fame year fold for three Ihillings and four-pence per 
quarter, and white herrings three fliillings and four pence per barrel. 'Ehc total of this Priii- 
cefs’s yearly allowance in modern money being but one hundred and eighty pounds one fhil- 
Jing and hx-pcncc, and wheat being at thtce Ihillings and four-pence, or only live Ihillings 
of our money, it was about feven times as cheap as at pvelent, fo that Ihc could them have 
lived as well as on one thoufand two hundred and ftxty pounds ten fhillings and fix-pence of 
our modern money, or ten times as cheap as at ptefeat, had all otlicr iieccflaries borne an 
equal proportion of price. 

After many mutual complaints and differences, and a Jong fufpenfion of mutual commerce 
between England and the Netherlands, ** during which, fays Lord St. Albans, “ the mer- 
chant-adventurers, being a flrong company at that time, and well underfet with rich men, 
held out bravely, taking off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay dead upbii 
“ their hands for want of vent,” a new and folemn*treaty of peace, commerce, and alliance 
was concluded between King Henry VII. of Englafid and the Archduke Philip, fovereign of 
the Netherlands, which, for its excellence and importance, was dignified by the Nctherlandcrs 
with the name of InUrcurfui Magnus^ fays Lord St. Albans, “ both becaufe it is more com- 
pleat than any preceding ones, and chiefly to give it a difference from the treaty that fol- 
lowed irf the twenty -flrft year of the King, 1506, which they called Intercurfus jMalusP 
See the Foedera, vol, xii. p. 578. It was in fubftance as follows : ^ 

** I. Mutual liberty allowed on both fidcs to trade to each others dominions, without afking 
for licence ot paffport. To carry all manner of merchandize, whether wool, leather, vie- 
“ toals, arms, horfes, jewels, or any other wares, either by land or water, from CVlaiS^ 

land, and Ireland, to the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
‘‘ and Mechlin, and fo vic£ virfa^ tbefe provinces to Calais, England, and Ireland; and 
tliat both parties may freely refbrt td and uidadc at all the cuftomary ports, 'and reladc, and 
“ thence freely depart* 

** IL Merchants, manners, &c. niajr, on both fides, carry weapons of defence in their 
V fhips, and bring them on fhore to thifeir loggings, where they ftiall leave their fwords, 
daggers*, 5cc, till they go on board again. • : > 


III. The 



AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDUCTION 

“ 111. 'riK. iiilicrs on both ficles may freely fifli on the Teas, without any fafe condu£l ; 

“ ar d wlKTV^lrivcn into each others ports, by tempeft or otlier necelBty, they lhall be fafe 
thcic, ai^d have free liberty to depart at plcafurc, paying the enftomary dues. 

“ IV. Pirates, and Blips of the enemy of either party, fball not be permitted to rob, or 
oihcrwift injure the fubje^ls of cither party in their refpci^five havens ahd countries; nor to 
"‘/land nor fell there th5 goods or Ihips taken from either party* 

V. And to the end that captures of ihips, perfons, and* goods tnay hereafter ccafc between 
“ ])dth parties, it is agreed, that fecurity, to double the value of fhip and goods, be given by 

lliip-inalfcrs fetting out on a voyage, that they lhall not commit any piracy or robbery on 
“ the fubjc61s of the other party. ^ 

VI. 'The Blips of either party', putting into the ports of the other party, througdi Bonn, 

“ enemies, 8cc. Biall remain there fafely, and may depart ag^in freely ; but they ihail not open 
“ nor unlade their merchandize, without a vifible neceffity, and without the prefence and 
“ confent of the CuBom-iioufc oBicers. 0 * 

“ Vll.^Thc merchants, mariners, &c. of both parties Biall not import into , other 

“ party’s country the goods of an enemy to that party. ' 

“ Ylll. If it lhall happen, tliat a Blip of either of the contradling parties be wrecked on 
** the Biorcs of the other party, and that notwitliftanding there lhall not be found.tlierein alive 
“ eitlier man, woman, cat, dog, or <rock,*' this refpedts and is an exception from the com- 
mon fca laws relating to wrecks, “ yet the goods in the faid Blip lhall be preferved, and laid 
up for a year and a day» by the proper officers of the place ; within which time the proper 
“ owners may come and make out their claim, and receive the faid goods, paying the requi- 
Bte cxpcnccs for recovering and keeping the fame, 

IX. '^I'he merchants of both parties lhall have and enjoy proper houfes for themfeivcs and 
their merchandize, in the fcveral towns and cities of the other party, with the fame privi- 
“ leges and immunities as have been cullomary before the lafl fifty years; and fhalJ, in all 
refpefts, be as kindly treated as any other foreign nation refiding there. 

“ X. The officers in cither coilntry, appointed for fearching for conti-ahand goods, Biall 
“ perform it civilly, without fpoili fig them, or breaking the chcfls, barrels, packs, or facks, 
under pain of one month’s imprifonmeut. And when the fcarchors fhall have open<>d;th!em, 

“ they Biall alfifl in the Biutting and mending of them, &c. Nor fliall they compel the 
“ owners to fell or difpofe of the fame againfl their own inclinations. - 

“ XL If the Englilh refiding in the Netherlands Biall fufpe6t a debtor jthctti.tp intend an 
elopement, he may oblige the faid debtor to give fecurity there fot his and 

the like benefit the Nctherlandcrs Biall enjoy in England. ! : ;i ' ' 

“ XIL Upon any damage or violence done to the fubjefts of eitlier of the contrafting par-' 
tks, the damaged party fhall not immediately take out letter$ of marque or rcprifals, nor 
arreft either the perfon or goods of the accufed party,; but they lhall firft warn and funimoi\ 
hith before his refpeftivc Prince, who alone ou^ht to give redrefs to the injured party. ^ 
** XllV. All letters of marque and rcpriiai$ lhidi be called iiv and fhall remain fufpended 
on both Tides, unlcfs it Biall be otherwife detcrUaihed by a future congrefs of both parties. 

“ XIV. And as it was forbidden to tlic.£ng|ilti and others to enter the caftlc of Sluys in 
“ Flanders; it is now ftipulatcd, that In «^fc# through or any other caufc not ap- 

pcaring to be fraudulent, any merchant, or other fubjefts of the King of England, fliall 

happen 

« 
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i/;^6 happen to enter the gate of the faid cafllc, they fhail not, merely for that caufc, be injeircd 
“ in their perfons nor goods. . 

“ XV. The jlSnglilll fliall freely bring bullion of gold and oflllvcr through the hh:’he^?uh 
“ from other d0untrics, in order to carry the fame into England , provided tliey bring cciti- 
“ licates from the proper officers of thofe other countries^ of the cpiantity of tlic faid bullion 
. “ fo bought or othcrvsrifc lawfully acquired. * 

“ XVI. None bUt'^tKc pitblic and anciently known and received weights fliall be ufed in 
either couT)try. 

“ XVII. For confervatots of this peace and intercourfc of commerce, there were uppoinied 
by King Henry VIE on the part of England, fundry Lords therein named, and like wile 
tl|e Mayors and Aldcirocn of the cities and towns following, viz. of Ikondon, York, IhilU;;, 
Winchefter, Canterbury, Rochefter, Southampton, Sandwicli, (Zandivii) Dover, 
Dartmouth, Plymouth, Hull, Winchclfea, Boflon, Yarmuath, and Eerwic ; who alfo bu :ud 
‘k thcmfelves to the Archduke Pliilip, under the obligation cd all their goods, prrlDu and 
‘‘Vuture, to endeavour to the utmoft of their power, that their fovcrcign, King Henrv 1 1 . 
Jlull faithfully kcc]) it hnnolahle in all its parts. And on the part of the Aichdukc there 
were likewife bound fcvcral Lords of his countries, and alfo the Kurgomafiers of the fol- 
“ lowipg cities and towns, viz. Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Dunkirk, Newport, Antvveip, Her- 
gen-op-zoom, Doort, IDelft, Leyden, ^mfterdam, Middc]!)urg, Zirikzcc, 'Hervecr, fJecli- 
liii, and Briel ; to fee the faid peace and intercourfc of commerce faithfully kept. 

* “ Signed at London '?.4th February, 14^5-6, ratified April 1496. 

Whereupon,'* fays Lord St. Albans, in his Hiftory of King Henry VII. “ the Englilli 
merchants came again to tlicir manfion at Antwerp, where they were received with proccl- 
“ fion and joy.” 

The reader, who knows the hifiories of thofe times, will, we apprehend, plainly perceive 
the reafonsdor the Ncthcrlandcrs filling this treaty the /w/rr^*irryiri Magnus \ as it is, indeed, 
a very diftin£l and ample one for the prevention of all depredations and wrongs on either fid^, 
as well as foj* a free and undifturbed filhery and commerce. 

\Vc need not here remark, that the ancient way oH cautionary confervators, both of nobi- 
lity and cities, for the keeping of fucli treaties, is long fince laid afide between Princes and 
StatttJ, as not anfwering any valuable end: yet, in treating with the Hans-towns, and other 
pdphW governments, fuch confervators might have pofiibl) added fomc torce to their treaties. 
For this vei:y ir(jaty is declared to be made not only between the fovcicigns of both countrie 
but alfo beween cities, and fubje^ls ; and that thofe alone who Ihrall d<y any in- 

jury flloul4 be I^TOifhcd, and none others, the peace, ncvcithclcfs, remaining.iu full force. 
And thii treaty was not only figned by the Plenipotentiaries of both Princes, but was likewife 
figned aiid fekjed by the Burgomafiers of the cities of the Netherlands above-nicntiV>nc^d ; all 
which is thereby declared to be for the gresatcr fccurity of amity and commerce. 

We are now come (vt>l. xii. p. of the Foedcra) to the firfi attempt mad? by England 
towards tfie difcovcry of unknown coafis and new countries. King Henry Vll. pcrccivijig 
his error, itt not in time t6 the propofal of Columbus, thought to retrieve ir, by 

** his grant of the fifth of March, 1496,*,;^ Jdhtt Cabot, or Gabota, as fome write it, a citizen 
^fjof Venice, then fettled at Briflol, alid Lewis, Sebaftian, and Sain^lo, of all 

power ahd authority JO navigate all the pairtf^jcS^Smtries, and bays of the caftern, wcllcrn, 
and northern Eras, under our banners, flags, a^d enfigns, with five fhips, and fuch and fo 

3 Z a 
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1496 “ many manners and men as they fliall judge proper, at their own foie cofls and charges, 

/ . “ iipd out, ^dcover, and invefligate whatlbcvcr illands, countries, r^ions, or provinces of 
( jcntilcs or Infidels, in whatever part of the world they may be lituated, which have hither- 
“ to been unknown to all Chriflians here King Henry, it is plain, pays no fort of regard 
to the imaginary line of dlvifion agreed on between Spain and Portvtgal i “ with power to 
“.then], or any of them, to afhx or fet up our faid banners or enfigns in any town, c^fllc, 
“ bland, or continent of the countries fo to be difeoverdtd by them. * And fuch of the \aicl 
** towns, Cadies, or iOands fo found out and fubdued by them, to occupy and po fiefs, as oCir 
‘‘ vailals, governors, lieutenant, and deputies, the dominion, title, and jurifdiftion thereof 
and of the terra firma or continent fo found out remaining to ns ; provided,’’ fays thi^ wary 
King, “ that out of all the profits, emoluments, advantages, gains, and produce ar^ng from 
“ this navigation or expedition, the faid Cabot and foris ihall be obliged to pay us, for ’each 
“ voyage they fhall fo make, on their return to our port of Briflol, to which port they^are 
“ hereby ahfoiutely bound to fleer, after all needful colls and charges are dedu6lccis mic fiifJi 
part of the whole capital gain, either in merchandize or in money. — The faid CabAs to be 
“ free from all cuftoms on the goods they fhall fo import. — The lands they fhall fc(!!difcover 
and fubduc fliall not be frequented nor vifited by any others of our fubjcdls, without the 
licence of Cabot and fons, under forfeiture, &c.’' 

Here was a fufficient charter to the Cabots for taking polTeffion of all the continent of North 
America, had they had refolution and me^ns fufficient for planting what they the following year 
djfcovcred; or rather had this King had fpirit and generofity enough to have fnpported*fuch a 
plantation at his own expence, which, to the nation’s irreparable lofs he did not; whereby the 
Englifh would not only have been the firfl difeoverers, but would have got before all other 
nations in thefc important advantages, and been the firft planters of the American continent. 
“ They fet out,” fays Lord St. Albans, “ in one Briflol Ihip, and three from London, laden 
with grofs and flight wares, and went as far as the north fide of Terra di Labrador, in fixry- 
feven onc-half degrees of latitude,” 

Captain Fox, in his book called the North-'Weft Fox, printed in the year 1635, fays, he 
** took the’ way towards Iceland frefm beyond the Cape of Labrador, until he found hinifeif in 
fifty-eight degrees and better; thence he failed fouthward along the fh ores of Ai^wrica, as 
** far ,as the iOc of Cuba ; and fo returned back to England where King Henry VII. being, 
engaged in a war with Scotland, he found no encouragement to continue hi^t entetprizes in 
the new world; fo that Sebaflian, the mofl a( 5 livc and ingenious of the Cabots, entered into 
th<!^ King of Spain’s fcrvice, and was inflrumcntal in other Arpcricaii clifcoVeries* Hakluyt, 
in the dedication of the fccond volume of his voyagCvS to Sir ;Rdb^ft Cecil, &crct»ry of State 
to Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1599, aflerts, with juflkei that not only the principal Sptnifli 
IviiCers, as Peter Martyr ab Angletia, Francis Lopez dc Ooinpra, and the moft learned Vc-' 
nctian John Baptifla Ramufio, as alfo the French gepgvaphers, as Popilinierc, See. do all ac- 
knowledge, with one confent, that all the mighty traft of land, from fixty-feven degrees 
northvvaiM to the latitude of Florida, was firR difeoy^^ed by England, as aboVc. The Prcfi- 
dent Dc I’hou, or Thuanus, in initio lib. xliy^ fpcaking of the firft difeovery of Florida, about 
the beginning of the next cciitury, whicli the Spaniards abiblutdy claim to thcmfelves, has 
this exprefTion; viz. But what is n^ipre certain, and which very many affirm, lon^ before 
“ this time, Sebaflian Cabot, a Venetian navigator or fea captain, not unfkillcd in aftronomy^ 
under the autliority of King Hci^ry VII. of England, and in emulation of Columbus, whofe 

fame^ 
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i/|^6 ‘‘ fame at that time was fpread abroad, did, in the year 14961b fir ft of any arrive in this pro- 
“ vince/’ Herrera likewife, in his general hiftory of America, fays of Cabot’s before- n a 
expedition, “ ^jThat he advanced a$ far as lixty-eight degrees of north latitude, and hndi|/g the 
“ cold very intifnfc, even in July, he durft not proceed any further ; but that he gave a better 
“ account of all thofe parts than any other had done.” Hdw w^cak then arc^the pr^tenfions 
’ of f iance to the prior difeovery of North America, by alleging that one John Verazzan, a 
Florentine, employed by their King Francis I. was the firll difeoverer of thofe coafts, when 
that King did not come to the crown till above nineteen years after our Cabot’s^ difeovery of 
the whole coaft of North America, from lixty-eight degrees north down to the foutli end o 
f Jqrida ? So that, from beyond Hudfon’s Bay, (into which Bay alfo Cabot then failed, and 
ga\^ Englifh names to fcvcral places therein) foiithward to Florida, the whole compafs of 
North America, on the eaftern coaft thereof, does, by all the right that prior difeovery can 
give, belong to the crown of Great Britain ; excepting, however, what our monarchs Iiavc, 
fubfequent treaties with other European powers, given up or ceded. Tlicfc authentic au- 
^llVyrs form a cloud of evidence, greater than which cannot perhaps be paralleled in hiftory ; 
aifd even Columbus himfelf faw not the continent of America till the year 1497: yet, as 
various new interefts, claims, and encroachments have been made fince tlic times in which 
they tlt)uriflicd, the nations to which they belonged would not probably be forry that thefc 
tcftimonics were buried in eternal oblivion.. The principal objeft of the above attempt of 
^Cabots from England was faid, by the writers of and near thofe times, to have been to diF 
cover a north weft paftage to the Indies or Spice Iflands, or to Cathaia, as they then termed a 
country fincc known to be China, Whither fome travellers had gone over land in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, Cabot having failed as far north as fixty-feven one-Iialf 
clcgiccs, the land which he flrft faw was the country between the mouth of the river of Canada 
and Hudfon’s Strelght, and which he therefore named Prima Vijla^ or firft difcovered, which 
jiame it foon loft, and next got the name of CortereoUs from 4 Portuguefe, who, from Lifnon, 
fell in with that coaft, in the year 1500, calling alfo the north part of it EJioiiland. After tlic 
French hafl fettled in Canada,* they freely called thc^whok country New France. Laftly, the 
.J^uiglifti difeoverers on the north parts of that countiy, deep into the Bay of Hudfon, called 
it New Britain ; though the Portuguefe, in fome o^tijcir maps, call it Terra di Labrador : its 
only product hitherto being peltry, furs, and feathers. 

"file firft ftatute or law made in England, giving any particular dire<ftions concerning im- 
potent beggars, was, in the eleventh year of King Henry VI 1 . cap. ii. in this fame year 1496; 
it direfis, That every beggar, not able to work, lhall refort to the hundred where he laft 
** dwelt, beft kiiowo, or was born ; and lhall there remain, upon pain of being fet in the 
ftocks three days and three nights, with only bread and water, and then lhall be put out of 
** town.’^ A poor relief this for this impotent p<K>plc ! Yet as there were mona^teyes and 
nunneries every where, who had good incomes and warm kitchens, the poor had then a much 
better clu^ncc, than if they were now to be rcfcried only to fuch precarious relkf. 

Foreigners refiding in England, having frequently been made denizens by letters patent from 
the King, whereby they had the fubftantial benefit of paying no higher cuftoms, ^c. than na- 
tural born fubjefts, they greatly abufc4 that privilege, by colouring the merchandize of other 
foreigners^ or mcrchaut-ftrangers, or entering thtiy merchandize at the Cuftom-houfes as their 
owff proper goods. • 

To obviate this fraud, a law was -made in this *famcr year, cap. xiv. being the eleventh of 
Jjenry VII. That all me rchant-ft rangers, made doiizens by letters patent or otherwife, 

lhall 
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1496 hereafter pay ruchiiCun.omr> aud fubfidics for their goods and merchandize, inward a id 
onrward, '^s they Ihould have paid, if fach denization had never been granted them.’’ 

In this fame year 149^, or llic beginning of the following year, Columbus arrived at the 
port of Vcncziicia ; but not ])cing immediately certain that it was a part of the continent ot 
Soutli America, and Americas Vcfpucius going foon after on that Coaft, he, fays Herrera, 
artfaliy gained the glory of the difeovery of the continent; althc^u^h, when Columbus c.mie 
again on tliat coail, he made it appear that it was the fame lie had tVefore difcovcied* ^ 

An a£l of Parliament, cap. iv. of the eleventh of King Henry Vll. gives dire<Slions for the 
making of weights and mcafures, as a public Handard all Over England, to be taken from thole 
in the Exchequer, and lodged in the principal cities and towns ; from which handards other 
weights and mcafures were to be made, fealed, and marked for pi'ivatc ufe. Tliofe Cities ajid 
towns were the Ihire towns, and mofl frequented places in each county, and therefore unne - 
cellkry to be here particularized ; being the fame as at this time. 

1497 The Portnguefc, fince the difeovery of Africa as far fouth as the Cape of Good HoA , ibrm 
to have contented tliemfclvcs for a few years’ with the difcoverics afready made; tilb^ in tlu; 
year 1497, their King Emanuel at length determined to pufli his enquiries further. He there- 
fore fent out Vafeo dc Gama with three fhips and a tender, who, in five months time, got to 
tlie north call of that famous promontory; and at Mozambique, where they fpokc Arabic, he 
got a Moorifli pilot for Quiloa and Moml;i^)^a on the fame coaft, where he found krge fhips 
from Arabia and India; and lierc he found the Moors pofTclTed of Tea charts, quadrant^, and 
even of the compafs ; and at Melinda he met with a Guzzarat pilot for Calicut in India, 
which he found to be a large and populous place, where there were above one thoufand five 
hundred fail of fhips, ill built, jind worfc fupplied with proper tackling, Ac. for long voyages, 
the ufe of the compafs being as unknown there. At this place a great trade was carried on 
in fpices and other Indian merchandize; he alfo found there foine Moorillr merchants and 
one Italian : from thence he returned back to Melinda, and fo home in about twcnty-lix 
months to Ufbon. Thus a new aiid aflonifhing theatre for commerce was opened for Portu- 
gal to a£l on; which we lhall fee tht^y for a long time improved to good putpofe, till riches 

* brought on pride, prodigality, and efFeminacy amongfl its people, fo that a door was opened 
for other nations, gradually to flrip them of their large pofTclhons and trade to India. 

We have an a6l of Parliament, of the twelfth year of King Henry VII. hi 1497, 

cap. vi. entitled, “ Every Engllfhman lliall have free recourfe to certain for^i^n 
“ out cxa< 5 Iiau to be taken by any Englifh fraternity which very math helps to ijp the 
difputes that took up fo many pages of pamphlets, and even of ^tirc hook^ from time 
onward for near two hundred years, between the feparate m^|'6h^|*a<iycnturet1f a ti^rchapt- 
adventurer, in thofc times, lignificd one that ventured or ventured hts tttfrrckihdiase into 
foreign parts, or tradcr.s, from rnaay or mofl parts of Etigfand ori one fide, and a felcfl com- 
pany of merchants, which had cxifted for two hundred years prior to this time, viz. from the" 
year 1 296,^ as we have feen under that year. This named company began, about thefe 
times, to give themfelves the pompous title Company of Merchant-Adventurers of' 

England, though they were not dignihed ^ title till the year 1505. 

The preamble to this flatutc, of which here give fets forth, by way of peti- 
tion to the Houfe of Commons, froiri mcrchant-a reflding in ^divers pjifHs of 

England out of the city of .London#^ ** TThat whereas they/’ the ^mcrchant-ad^^cntiircrs 
of other parts of England out of E&pnon, “ trade beyond fea with their goods and^ merchaa- ! 
dizc, as well into Spain, Portugil, Brfctagne, Ireland, Normandy, France, Seville, ^nice, 

“ Dantzick, 
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I4")^)7 Dantzick, Fricfland, and many other pait.4” the old acls of Parliament arc olun vciy in-- 
accurate iit their recital of foreign countries, “ there to buy and fell, and make tlicii 
“ changes, according to the laws and culloms of thofc paits ; c /cry one trading ns Iccrnt/iiioil; 

“ to his advantage, without exaflion, fine, impofition, or connibution, to be had or taken 
‘‘ of them, or of any of them, to, for, or by any Englifl? person or pcrlbn/. Aryl in like 
. “ fort they, before have had, tifed, and of right ought to have arid ulc the like com- 

“ mercc into the coafls of •F landers, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and other adjacent parts 
“ under the obedience of the Archduke of Burgundy, in wliich places are ufually kept the 
univerfai marts, or fait^^^ four times in the year, to wliicli mans all liingliriimen, and divers 
other nations, in tin:^<^ paft, have ufed to refort, there to fell their own commodities, and 
“ fvcly to buy fuch metchandize as they had occafion for; till now of late, that the fellow- 
lliip of the mercers,’’ — See the year 1226,—“ and other merchants and adventurers, dwelling 
and being free within the city of London, by confederacy arnongft themfclvcs, for their 
•^Sown lingular proht, contrary to every Englifhman’s liberty, and to the liberty of the fald 
\nart there,” (/. c. in the Duke of Burgundy’s territories, which is, that every perfon, of 
wilt nation foever, fliould have free liberty there to buy and fell at their plcafurc,) “ have, 
contrary to all law, reafon, charit}^ right and confcience, made an ordinance among them- 
“ feivcs, to the prejudice of all other Englilhmcn, that no EngliBinian, reforting to the faid 
mart, fliail cither buy or fell any mercfinndize there, unlcfs he Biall have firfl compounded 
‘‘ and made fine with the faid fellowfliip of merchants of London, at their plcafure, upon 
pain of forfeiture to the faid fcllowfhip of fuch their faid merchandize. Which fine, impo- ^ 
fition, and cxa£lion, at the beginning, when firfl: taken, was demanded by colour of the 
“ fraternity of St. Thomas Becket, Archbilhop of Canterbury; at which time the faid line 
was but of the value of an old noble flerling:” /. e fix fiiillings and eight-pence of the then 
money, “ and fo, by colour of fuch feigned holinefs, it hath been fuffered to be taken of a 
“ few years pafl. It was afterwards increafed to one hundred>:£hiUings Flemilh ; but now the 
faid fcllowlhip of London takes of every Engliihman or yoUng merebaat being there, at 
Ills firfl aoming, forty pounds flerling for a fine, to fuffer him to buy and f&H his oum pro- 
per goods. By reafon whereof, all merchants not of the faid fellowfhip do withdraw them- 
®slvcs from the faid marts whereby the woollen c]|pth of this realm, which is one of the 
«« commodities of the fame, as well as fundry other Englifh commodities, are not fold 

notignt pff as in times pall, but arc, for want of fale thereof, in divers parts where fuch 
** cloths ate*n:j.adOf conveyed to London, and there fold at an under-valued price, even below 
A what they co^ the thatoers. Aloreover, the merchandize of thofc foreign parts imported by 
the to your complainants and other fubje£ts, at fo dear and high a 

* rate Of ptioeE buyer* cannot live thereupon; by reafon whereof, all the cities and 

** towns of tlfc realm are fallen into great poverty, ruin, and decay,” here alfo is gVes^ inac- 
curacy, and the King’s GufioTO^'aind fubfidics and the navy of the land greatly decrc^lbd,” — 
It was therefore now enafted, Engliihman from henceforth fh all ^and may freely 

refort to the faid coafts of Zealand, Brabant, and other parts adjoining, 

** under the, obedience of the Archduke? and at the marts or fairs there fell their merchandize* 
** and buy and make exchange fr<iely^|,Wi^o^ fine, impofitlon, or contributibn 

♦‘•taken or received of any of them by the fiiidlfeternity or fellowlhip, excepting only the 
ftwn of ten marks,” or fix pounds thirteen fllUlihgB and four-pence, “ flerling, on pain of 
forfeiting twenfy pounds flerling for every tS'lliSi'they take more, and ihall alfo forfeit to the 

• •♦^arty fo impofed on, ten times fo much a« contrary; )|o this is taken of him.” 


By 
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1497 By ibis memorable la'.v vve arc, I. In general, informed of the extent of the foreign 
mcrcc of llic Engliih mcrdiants at this time. 

y 11 . We are acquainted with the gradual Heps of the focicty of London merchant-adventu- 
rers, for mcrcafmg their freedom lines from fix fliillings and.ciglit-pcncc to forty pounds Herling. 

,La{lly, the former ^rcat freedom lines are now, by a£l of Parliament, fixed at fix pound i 
thirteen fliillings and four-pence. Ncverthclefs, as this fine was hereby permiued to lie de- 
manded and taken by the faid London focicty of merchailt-advcnturcrs, who foon after al- 
fumed the appellation of the merchant-adventurers of England, it was tlicrcby in died 
bJilhed by law, although tiie line was thus limited, which, in £bmc meafutc, dallies with the 
preamble of this Hatutc. 

The twelfth volume, p. 654, of the Foedcra, gives ns a fupplcmcntal treaty of irommcicr 
between our King Henry V 11 . and the Archduke Philip, fnvereign of the Netherlands, where- 
by it was ftipulated, 

“ 1 . That the new duty of one florin on every Englifh woollen clotli, and alfo whntJvcr 
“ other new impoHtion had been laid thereon, was now ablblutcly annulled; an/ ITngliib 
“ cloth was hereby freely permitted to be imported and fold in all the Archduke's cAantric^s” 
Flanders only excepted, “ free of the faid duty of one florin, and of all othernew impolitions." 
'J'his exception for Flanders was made in behalf of the vafl woollen manufafturc of that province. 

“ II. And in cafe, at any time, the Archduke, or his fuccellbrs, fhall again lay on the faid 
“ duty of one florin on Englifli cloth, or any other new impofition, then it fhall be free for 
the Kingmf England either to keep or to break this and all former treaties or inteibourfcs 
“ of commerce with rhe Netherlands. 

III. As to the duty of one mark per fack of wool, which the Ncthcrlandcrs arc obliged 
“ to pay at the flaple of Calais^ that point fliall be duly confidered of at the enfuing diet 01 
** congrefs, to be held at Bruges, between the two contrafting parties.'* 

In the fame year 1497# Spain makes aconqueft of the town of Melilla on the Barbary Sho:c,^. 
being the firft footing the Spaniards got on that coaft. This humour of Spain for conquefls on 
the Barbary lidc of the Mediterranean fea has occafioned long and uninterrupted wars between 
that kingdom and the Barbary Moors, down to the prefent times. They have fince gained 
feme other ports on that fhorc, as p ran, Mazalquivir, Ceuta, &c. But as they |||Kye never 
been able to make any permanent inland conquefts in Barbary, fo as to have avkf tpxntory and 
dominion behind thofe conquered fea ports, they have ever been obliged to b6 ioft cbnftant 
watch iu thofe towns, for fear of furprizc, or a fudden attack from land 

lid'e; fo that thofe conquefts have ever been very expenfive to SpaiiV folid 

benefit, tlian their being a bridle on the Moors driven thithqr frpm Spain, and^mighti jif courfc, 
prevent their future invafion of that kingdom. Indeed, tht« appears to have been a principal 
knffCtJve to the invading the Moorifli poffelliops. / 

With regard to the price or rate of corn this year,, 149 7y it is ^ that whe^-^t 

was fo very dear as one pound, or one pound, ihiUings of modern money, per quarter 
whilft, at the fame time, oats were only two JhiUingt per quarter* Z’ c 

1498 In the twelfth volume, p. 690, &c. of tl^ei under this fame year, a ratifi- 

• cation and confirmation, by King of Frai^^ of a treaty made by his father 

Charles VIII. with King Henry YlL pf England^ wherein it had been ftipulated, that fhip- 
matters, or owners of fliips, (houl^ give fecurity, to double tha value of Ihip ancktargo, not 
to commit piracy, nor to molcft thf^ijfubjefts of the Other party ; of this the fhip^mafter was here\ 
bv to make oath : and various other ftipulations were now made, for preventing of pirates 

from 
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from felling tlieir fpolls in th(^ ports of either party, iS:c. All vvliich lllpulatlons hftvveen Eng- 
land and other nations plainly Ihew, that in thofe times mull have been nine h 

and violence on the feas, even wliilfl a general peace exifhd between the rcl*pc61ivc naili)!!]:. 

In this fame year, we fee, in p. 701 of vol. xii. of the Fadcra, a treaty^ between King . 
Menry Vll. of Fmgland, and the arch-prcfe^>, proconfuls,* con/iils, 6cc. of the citwnnd terri- 
tory of Riga, in Idvonia, “whereby, 

“ 1. The mutual intercourfe of commence was renewed. , 

“ IT. The Englilh, trading to Riga and its territory, were to pay no mauner of cuilom, 

“ duty, or toll whatever. ^ 

“ ITT. But Riga traders, with their fliips and merchandize brought from Riga, coming 
“ England, were to pay the fame duties, &c. as tlie merchants of the Teutonic Mans-towns 
“ do ; and for merchandize from other parts, the fame duties as other merchant-ilrangers 
“ pay. 

' “ JV. Lailly, Riga hereby remits all former claims of money due to her from England, or 

^ for which England was any way engaged to the MaRer General and Knights of the Crofs 
of l^ruTTia ; particularly the fnm of ten thoufand fix hundred and thirty-feven gold nobles, 

“ (two fliillings and twopence each) the written obligation for which is liereby promifed to 
“ be'delivered up into the hands of tltc mafter of the focicty of Englilh merchants rehding at 
“ Antwerp or Bruges.’* 

Although fuch a treaty may feem too infignificant to deferve particular notice, confidcrliig 
the prefent fyilem of things ; yet who knows how foon it may prove a matter of information 
cither to Ratefmen or merchants ? 

The Chronicon Prcciofum, which quotes Stowe, informs us, that hay was this year ciglit 
ihlUings per load *, but that it had ufually been about five (hillings per load : yet the year fol- 
lowing, it was at ten (hillings and twelve fhillings per load. This feems nearly to correfpond 
with the proportion of wheat, &c. in thofe days, to the fame in our own times, viz. dill 
nearly as about one to five ; for by tlie preceding plentiful fcafons, fays Stowe, under the year 
1499, wheat was fo low as four (hillings, or (lx (li^Jlings of our money, per quarter, bay-falt, 
two (hillings per quarter, and a ton of Gafcori wine at two pounds : fo that, fuppobng, very 
probably, the mean or moderate price of wheat to t)e now ciglit (hillings per quarter, or twelve 
(hHlings of modern money, this brings it to the proportion of three and one-third to one, in 
our days, forty (hillings per quarter being, if every other necclTary were as cheap, about the 
moderate^tke of wheat in our time. 

It fe^mt to Imvt bc^n about the middle, or perhaps nearer to the beginning of tins century,* 

(fco the year 1429) that the Scots began to have a confidcrable filhery for exportation to foreign 
markets, whicM their Parliaments continued for fomc time to encourage by feveral weU judged 
laws, altboifgh their corporation towns were (Till difpofed to confine it fo themfJW^s. The 
foity'^mnth aft of the fourth Piriiament of King James IV. in the year 1499, “ taxes notice , 
of thf vaft riches lliM loft to Scotland for wain of a fujfhcient number of , convenient (hips "" 

and bufles to be employed ioiiic fi(hcry. Wherefore, on account of the great advantage 
** which thereby might be had, and to C|ufe idle men and vagabonds to labour for their 
*** livingl, for the common profit aha welfare of the realm, his Majefty/’ King 

►James IV. and eftates of Parliament that fifhing-fliips and bufEs of twenty 

burthen, or upwards, be made in towns of the realm, in proportion to 

therr ability.^ 
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1409 Sucli rcc;ulations'broiight tlicir filhery, and conTcquently their naval llrciigth, as wcll/i^ 
il’vc^ral other iniprovciuc i;ts, to a coiifidtTablc height ; but their after ili-judgcd laws of rehraint: 
^ind i^roliihinoii threw all tilings into a retrograde flatc. For, by the ninety-eighth a6t of the 
i'eventh Parliament of King James V* in the year 1540, they cna£led, “ That none lhall fend 
“ eny wlijtcdilh hcyoi^-fea*; but that flrangers be permitted to come and buy them of nun • 
“ 'chants and freemen of burghs, with ready gold and filver, or merchandize.” And the 1l\- 
ticth,a(!f of the fourth Parliament of James V\. “ enjoiris all fdhers of herrii^g, or other 
wliitc-iilh, to bring their laid fifli to free ports, there to be fold, firil in common to all iui)- 
“ Je<fts, and afterwards the \cmaindcr to freemen ; that the lieges,” or the King’s own luh- 
jceds, may be firll ferved ; and that if abundance remain, they may be faltcd and exported 
“ by frec-burgcdcs, under forfeiture of fluip and goods.” How much wil'er would f?iolc law- 
makers have been, had tliey permitted the fifh to be immediately exported by any pcrj'ons 
whatever, as, it feems, had formerly been pra^ifed^ and without any particular regard either 
to ficc-porls or freemen ? Thus the Scots now entirely loft to "the Nctherlanders their iornicr 
exportation of filli, which imprudence was firft begun by the reftraining bye-laws of w/al they 
call their royal burghs, about feventy years before, which they now at length got cADlirmud 
by Parliament, 

In the Focdcra, vol, xii. p. 71 r. King Henry VIT. now concluded a commercial treaty or 
intercourfe wdth the Arch-Duke Philip,, fover^ign of tlie Netherlands ; in lubftaijcc as led- 
lows, viz. 

“ I. That for twelve years to come, a duty of only half a mark, inllcad of one mark, ns 
hitherto, fhall be paid by the Nethcrlanders, on every fack of wool fold to them at the ilapit: 
“ at Calais; unlcfs it lhall at any time happen, that there may be a great moriality amongll: 

the theep in England, of which certificates, properly vouched upon oath, fronf England 
“ lhall be produced ; in which cafe the whole duty of a mark lhall be taken.” 

“ IL On the other fide, the Arch-D-uke remits, in favour of the Engiifii merchants, the . 
one fiorin per Englifh woollen cloth imported into the Netherlands, 

“ III. The Englilh lhall not, a formerly, be obliged to bring all their ^woollen cloth to 
** >lie ftaplc of Antwerp or Bruges, and no where clfc, there to be fealed before removed ; but 
^tlicy lhall now be at full liberty tcy carry their cloth, and to fell it in every part of the Arch- 
“ Dukc^s dominions, Flanders alone excepted. 

“ IV. The chief of the Englilh merchants at the fairs of Antw''erp and BjmgeS* called the 
“ court- mailer, lhall not, as formerly, fix a fet price on the nicrchandia¥ij ttiBy afC to btly at 
“ tfiofc fairs.” . 

Tlic other articles relate to the well packing of wool in JJnghmdi wherein we find the 
mayor and conllablcs of the llaple at Weftmmller for the jtoiath EngUhd, and the’ 

li^cf^fficers at the ftaplc at Bollon for the north parts of Englafid^ Were be the judges and 
ccr;ifiers of the package of wool to be brought to the i^ple at Calais. Other articles related to, 
the recovery of debts in both countries,’ and to the clFeAs of perfom dying inteftate, &c. — • * 
All which, the half-mark per fack of wool W0tc to remaih in force during the joint* 

lives of both contracting parties, and one death of the firft. 

Amcricus Vefpucius, a Florentine, now failed frorrjf Port St. Ma- 

ries, in Andalufia, and made fome littSe 4 ^^ on the coaft of Paria, in South America; 
and as this was by Spain deemed thc^^&ft 4 ifcovcry of the continent, that whole ccsmntty has 
taken its name from him, who did toward* any material difcoVerics, and# undoubt- ' 
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cdly was not the lull difeoverer of tliit continent, as we have clea/v proved inuler the year 

1500 Kini.; Emanuel of Portugal, encouraged by the fuccefs of the firR vo 
out Cabral, with thirteen Ihips and twelve hundred men, tor m.iking a 1 
tlicir way, a violent tlorm drove them on the coall orih-afiR of whirli he imluf^liatclT ad/ci - 
tiled liis by a vefTclfcnt home on purpofe ; and here he lel’t two i^:>rtue.uclc to»eK|)lore 

that country. 'Tlius, as has '?)eea already nhferved, it could not have b-cn j’ioihhle for Arne- 
j ica to liave remained long undifcovcrcd, after tlic Portuguefb had inaile tl)cir mavigation^; fo 
far towards tiie foiuli. Every one knows that this uoi>le proN^nce iuas ever hiicc proved an al- 
nioR incKhaulliblc fund of riches to Portugal ; and that all parts of Europe, who have any 
coni*w>ercc with tliat kingdom, do, in fbme mcafurc, reap llie benefits of this foituitous difeo- 
very, ddiey loir I’cvcral of their flilps in another Rorm near the Cape of CJood Hope, aiid ar- 
' rived at the town of Sofala, oti the lbuth-ca|l: coaft of Africa, of which they look polEelEon, 
aryl fortified it, with only Rk lliips. They then polleiled themfelvcs of tl\c ifland of Mozam- 
bieUic on tliatcoaR, where they built atid fortified, and where alio they refitted ; and wet'.t from 
llujicc to Quiloa and Melinda, further north -eaft ward on that coaft. Travellers obferve, that 
there is fucli plenty of gold along part of the coaft of Africa, that it is jailly luppolcd to have 
been tlie Ophir of ^Solomon : bcliclos, tl)is coaft affords ii Ik, amljcrgreafe, ivory, and ilavcs ; and 


yngc to Kail I ndla3|jwnvl 
etlleinent tlicrc ; but, 



]\Iozambk|ae has ever fince prn\ cd a fcafontiWc port for the I’ortuguefc (hips to refrefh and refit, 
^«Jn their voyages toand from India, from thence Cabral filled to Calicut; and having contraded 
fPidlidflnp wdth the Kings of Cochin and Cananbfy they at length returned home, laden witii 
the riclicfl Indian mcrchandi/c, to LilEon, at this lime crouded wirli commerce, Portngalr 
was now, indeed, in its meridian glory ; fo that it was faid the golden age was revived in the 
reign of this King Emanuel ; winch profperous Rate continued to the year 1578, when the 
fatal death of their romantic King Don Sehaltian, turned their fortune very much to the rc- 
verfe, and it lias never yet recovered that moll prt^fperous fiiuation which it enjayed before that 
period. * • 

The fucegfs of Spain, in difeovering of America, occafioned, in or about tliis timc> feveral 
attempts from different countries for further difcoveries. One Cortcrcal difeoveved A conti- 
nental coaft, in upwards of fifty degrees of north latitude, fouth of the entrance into thllPfiace 
called Hudfonbs Bay, which country the Engllfli afterward named New Britain, and the French 
endeavoured to have included in New France; but in tlic earlicfl maps it is called Cortcrcalis. 
Other voyages difeovery were, at different times, made from France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Denmark on that bleak ihore, from whence the various names of Eftotiland, d'erra di Labrador, 
Efquimaux^ &c, arc to it, or to fomc part of it, by the maps of diftcrcnt nations ; but 

•finding no kind p^Wcafth but what they could get nearer home, viz. by the ftfliery, nor a paf- 
fege that way t^Iudiai they ail fisemed to give up any further inclinatiou»for fuch anmihofpi- 
table coaft* b 

There is a ftory recorded by ibnac authors, that one Zoml, whom others call Zeni^Va Ve- 
netian, failed fo far noflh as thi9 doaft ih the year 1390, concerning which lie'rclated abun- 
dance of fables; and that this coaft was ag^|U difeovered by a Polonefc, nan\ed Scoluls, or 
Scolves, irf^ie year 1477 i neither of t|^%ddboveries are well vouched, nor generally 

bcjicvcd, we have paid no regard to thertd under th^ two periods. 

W^have; under this fime year, another recot vol. xii. p. 741, of the F^Jedcra, con- 
cerning the marriage contraft between Arthur Prince of Wales and the Infanta Catherine of 
• S-^n, which had been the objedt of a fortxier tteaty^ aqd was now again confirmed* 



AK 11 I S ]( C» u I C A L AND C II R O N L 0X5 I C A L DEDUCTION 

) III the Iciid icLoiil alio, there is a renews! of th^ intercourfe of commeice between Eiiglj/nd 
.ind Spun, vvhciciii thcic is nothing paiticular, but a claufe in tliolt da) . much iifcd in tica- 
tits of con>meice, (not much to tlic ciedit of that age) viz. That the Ihip-maftei s of both 
^ nation llioiild them efoiward give Iccunty, on then fetting fail foi foieign parts, m double 
tilt Vrtlue of Ihip and cargo, not to commit depredations, nor any kind of violence nor in- 
julbct, againfl any of the fubjedls of the other contrafting party.** It was hereby alfo in 
gent ral flipulatcd, “ 'I liat fpecial care fhould be taken of tne mercliandizc ot fliips wiccked on 
ilic fhoies of either party, to be faved and kept for the right owncis.” 

"J lie lafl iccord which ve fhall exhibit from the twelfth volume of the Fccclcra, p. 787, 1 
The indenture of the marriage, contrafted in the year 1495^ between King James IV. of Srot- 
Jand, and Lady Margaret Tudor, eldeft daughter of King Henry VII. of Englarid , which 
marks the difference between the intnnfic values of the coins of both nations, ftid bearing the 
fame denominations, viz. «) 

I. King James agrees to fettle on the Lady Margaret lands and manois thcieiiv-nnnicib 
“ in Scotland, to the yearly value of two thouland pounds fterling money , which Mn/’ la) ^ 
this record, makes in Scotland, at this time, fix thoufand pounds current money.** I 

‘‘ IL He ftipulatcs, moreover, that befides his fupporting the cxpcnce of the Queen’s liouf- 
hold, her deaths, and other perfonal expcnco becoming her dignity, he fliall pay licr an • 
“ nually, during her life, one thoufand pounds Scotifh money,” (that is, three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and cightpcncc Hcrling then containing as much and 
half as much more as in our days, and which ftill could purebafe three or four mu '!i 

of all ncccfiarics, or would go fo many times as far as the fame fum could do now) ‘‘ for hci 
own private and feparate ufc , which lum of three bundled and thirty-three pounds fix IhiL 
‘‘ lings and cightpence,” fays tjtc record, makes juft five hundred marks of Englifh money.” 

111 . Kin^ Henry gives to King James, as the Lady Margaret’s marriage-portion, tliiity 
‘‘ thoufand gold nobles, called angtl^oblcs, each worth twenty groats, or fix llullings and 
** cightpcnce fterling, being ten t|^oufand pounds fterling; of which fum one-thud part was 
“ to be paid down on the day of marriage, in the year 1503, another thir4 in 1504, and the 
in laft third in the year 1505.” ' 

Upon this occafion my Lord Albans, in his Hiftory of King Henry VIL remarks, 
‘‘ That King Henry, fubmitting tne confideration of this matfih to his couneiji, fome of them, 
the King being prefent, put the cafe, tliat if Gw Ihoifid take the King^iji^ei fobs without 
iflue, then the klilgdoni of England would falLto the King of Scotlandi which might pre- 
judicc the monarchy of England, Whoccunto the that if thu fliould 

be, Scotland would be but zti to England^ to JSco^^ for that 

the greater would draw the \ * * 

^ ^ Which jud'^'icus confidcraticaaj wd Jt been well aU ihe Englifii nation in 

^/o;:tner times, would have effectually prevented for 

/iUpporting thcii Kings in tlieir wild attempts fjor jcoii<|Uefi: df^Francci ^an which, h^d 
they fucccedcd, nothing could have proved to EjtjfUdMi 1 * 1 

END OFiiittE FIRST VOtVME. 






